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POETRY 

MY FAITH 

Translated from the Bulgarian of Nikola Vaptsarov (1919-42) 
hy Vivian Pinto Jr. 

Here am I . breathing, 

Working 
And living. 

Writing poems, composing 
(As well as I'm knowing). 

We glare, life and I 
Across the table. 

As far as I'm able 
Against him I'm battling. 

But don't dare imagine 
I hate him. 0 , no — 

The very reverse ' 

Were I actually dying. 

Life with its brutish 
Claws of steel 
Still I'd be loving ! 

Still I'd be loving ^ 

Should they fasten the noose 
And ask : 

'' Shall we loose 

You to live yet an hour ? " 

I should instantly cry : 

'' Unloosen, 

Quick, loosen. 

Unloosen the rope. 

You cowering swine ! " 

I 
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For life there is nothing 
I would not dare. 

I would fly 

Testing planes through the sky. 

Into a rocket 

Alone I would leap 

And soar through the spheres 

To some distant 

Planet. 

For still I would feel 
The quivering mirth 
Of watching the earth : 

And, high 

Up above, the blue sky. 

Fd still feel the mirth 
Of living, 

Continuing 
Existence alive. 

Now suppose you took — ^what ? 
A mere jot — no more 
Than a grain 
Of my faith: 

Then Fd roar and Fd start, 

Fd scream out in pain 
Like a panther 
Pierced to the heart. 

What would remain 
Of me after the theft ? 

In a flash I'd be smashed 
Into fragments. 

Or really. 

More clearly : you'd see 
An instant after the theft 
My entity end. 

Perhaps you may hanker 
To conquer 
My faith 

In the rainbow'd dayS' — 
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Our tomorrows, where 

Life will have wisdom, 

Life will be fair. 

Precisely how would you plan to assault it ? 

With bullets ? 

No useless — 

Away then, it's hopeless ! 

It lies in my breast in armour undented, 

Solidly welded. 

Even bullets, steel-piercing, 

Against it 

Are yet uninvented ! 

Are yet uninvented ! 

WHERE IS BULGARIA 

Translated from the Bulgarian of Ivan Vasov by Vivian Pinto Jr. 

Should they ask where first the morning 
Dawned upon my waking eyes. 

Should they ask me which the country 
Dearest in this world I prize. 

Straightway I shall give this answer : 

Where the silver Danube streams, 

Where to eastward, flecked and foaming 
Stormily the Black Sea gleams ; 

Where in splendour proudly towering 
Stands the massive Balkan chain, 

Where Maritsa softly gliding, 

Wanders through the Thracian plain. 

There was I born and now my fathers 
Calmly in those acres lie : 

There their names like rolling thunder 
Pealed in peace and battle-cry. 

Bulgaria, my beloved country, 

You who reared me straight and strong, 

To your loveliness I gladly 
Dedicate this humble song. 
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THE TORRENT 

Translated from the Russian of Michael Lermontov 
hy Michael Whittock 

Through me, with its impetuous race, 

A stream of passion flows ; 

Its bed is silver sand, its face 
The heavens' image shows : 

Unceasingly the current's rout 

Turns and twists the sand about ; 

The sky above the flood 
Is overcast with cloud. 

This torrent with my life is come, 

And will with life depart ; 

In some more feeble, strong in some — 

It flows in every heart : 

The first have luck ; yet, were I so, 

My peace of mind I might forgo 
If only to attain 
Some fleeting joy or pain. 

ON THE ROAD 

Translated from the Russian of Ivan Turgenev 
hy W. K. Matthews 

Mists of the morning on long and forsaken 
Fields with dispassionate snow for their covering, 
What recollections of times that are taken, 

Wh^ recollections of eyes past recovering ! 

Listen to words that were tender and gracious, 
Spoken with passionate love’s spontaneity. 

Her$ were the meetings, the shining and spacious 
Visions, the voice and the footsteps of Deity. 

How I recall the last sorrowful meeting. 

Bitter and wet with the tears of finality. 

Lost in the thunder of wheels, and the beating 
Hoofs, and the wakening shapes of reality ! 
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WOLF 

Translated from the Finnish of Heikki Asunta 
by W. K. Matthews 

The moon rides. Hoarfrost mists the sleeping shire. 
Flowering in stars and scales of silver fire. 

Across the marshes limps a shuddering creature, 

His hot breath warring with a grim misfeature, 

His pain muffling the cry of strengthless ire. 

His tongue lolls out, brushing the frozen ground. 
And at each step he takes, not looking round. 

Red ominous spots grow, slowly multiplying. 

Yet though his brain is dark with dreams of dying, 
He moves undaunted, challenging night with sound. 

Towards the low moon lifting a heavy head 
And from his jaws coughing great clots of red, 

He howls a song of waning hate and anger, 

And then, as silence smothers swamp and hangar, 
He skulks into the shadow of the dead. 


FABLES 

Translated from the Polish of Ignacy KiiasICK 
by W. J. Rose ‘ ^ ^ 

I 

A youth there was who led a temperate l|ie 
An aged man, disliking spleen and strife ; 

A miser rich, who shared of all he had ; , ' 

Ah author, who of others' fame was glad; 

An honest publican, a cobbler sober, 

A modest soldier and a gentle robber ; 

A public servant thinking not of gain ; 

A poet too, whose verse gave no one pain — 

What tales are these ? They may, perhaps, be true ; 
But I should call them fables — ^wouldn't you? 
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The Ox was Chancellor, and a prudent one : 

Things went on slowly, but they did get done * 

In time this even tenour bored the King , 

The Ox resigned, the Ape now held the ring 
The court was happy, happy for a time 
The people, until grave disorders came . 

Lion and Monkey smiled, the commons wept , 

Still more alarms ensued ; the Ape inept 
Was promptly sacked ; to stop the growing trouble 
The Fox was called. He tricked both King and rabble. 
Traitor and Playboy went, as rascals should ; 

The Ox came back, to make the mischief good. 

3 

A doctor, having found a wondrous cure. 

Renewed the dose, — ^if only to make sure : 

The patient was the worse, for all he tried ; 

A third dose followed, and the patient died. 

4 

'' Shut in your cage, uncomfortable too ! '' 

The mouse reproached the turtle. '' As for you,’' 

The turtle answered, keep you mansion fine 
And grand! My shell is narrow, but it’s mine.” 

5 

Thank Heaven 1 a marriage like we knew of old, 

A harmony of spirits in one mould, 

Whose love was lasting and beyond all praise. 

Too bad ! the groom lived only seven days. 
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Translated from the Russian of Andrei Platonov 
by Donald Treadgold 

Alexei Alexeivich Ivanov, guard sergeant, was leaving the army 
to be demobilised. In the unit where he had ser^^ed throughout 
the war, they all saw him off, as needs be, with regrets, affection, 
respect, with music and wine. His close friends and comrades 
accompanied Ivanov to the railroad station and, saying goodbye 
to him at last, left Ivanov alone. The train, however, was several 
tedious hours late and then, when those hours had passed, still did 
not arrive ! 

By the railroad siding stood a switchman's box. On a bench 
near that box sat a woman in a thick cotton jacket and warm 
kerchief ; she had sat there yesterday as well beside all her belongings 
and now remained sitting, waiting for the train. When Ivanov had 
been in the station yesterday, he had thought, '' Shouldn't I invite 
this lone woman to spend the night with the nurses in the warm 
hut, why should she freeze all night ; who knows whether she could 
get warm in the switchman's box ^ " But while he was thinking 
his truck started up and Ivanov forgot about the woman. 

Now that woman sat as before, unmoving, in her place of yester- 
day. Ivanov approached her ; maybe she would not be so bored 
with him as by herself. 

The woman turned her face toward Ivanov and he recognised 
who she was. She was the girl they called Masha. Ivanov had 
used to meet her from time to time during the war when he used 
to visit a B.A.O., where this Masha had served as a volunteer in a 
mess as cook's helper. 

In the bare autumn surroundings it was sad and dismal at that 
hour. No one knew where the train was which should have carried 
both Masha and Ivanov homewards. 

Ivanov began to chat with Masha and it made him feel good. 
Masha was nice-looking, simple-hearted. She also was going home 
and was thinking how she would now begin a new civilian life ; she 
was used to her girl friends in the army, to the fliers who loved her 
like a sister. But now for Masha it was unfamiliar, strange, even 
fearsome to go home to her relatives, with whom she was already 
out of touch. 

* From HoehiU Map Nos. lo— ri, 1946, pp. 97-ioS. 
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Now, being out of the army, Ivanov and Masha were feeling just 
like orphans. Still, Ivanov could not long remain in a melancholy 
mood : it seemed to him that in such moments someone was laughing 
at him from afar off and was feeling happy instead of him. There- 
fore Ivanov would quickly turn back to the business of living, that 
is, he would find himself some kind of occupation or distraction and 
through it find a way out of his melancholy. 

He moved close to Masha and asked if she would let him give 
her a kiss on the cheek in a comradely fashion. 

'' Just a little one,'’ said Ivanov, just because that train is 
late and it's so dull waiting for it." 

Only because the tram is late ? " asked Masha and gazed 
attentively into Ivanov's face. 

The ex-sergeant appeared to be about thirty-five ; the skin of 
his face, coarsened by the wind and parched by the sun, was brown- 
coloured ; Ivanov’s grey eyes looked at Masha modestly, even 
bashfully, and he spoke, though frankly, yet delicately and cour- 
teously. Masha was pleased with his dull, hoarse voice, like that of 
an older man, with his dark plain face and its expression of strength, 
yet helplessness. Ivanov put out his pipe with his thumb, in- 
sensitive to the glowing coals, and sighed, anticipating being given 
permission. Masha moved away a little from Ivanov. 

" Imagine that Fm your uncle." 

'' I have already imagined ... I imagined that you were my 
dad, and not my uncle." 

'' Have you ? So you'll let me . , 

Fathers don't ask their children," Masha laughed. 

Afterwards Ivanov realised that Masha's hair smelled like fallen 
leaves in the autumn forest, and he could never forget it. . . . 
Going a little way from the railroad bed, Ivanov lighted a small 
fire to prepare some scrambled eggs for Masha's and his supper. 

During the night the train came and bore off Ivanov and Masha 
to their destination, to their homeland. For two days and nights 
they travelled together, and on the third day Masha arrived in the 
city where, twenty years ago, she was born. Masha gathered to- 
gether her belongings in the car and asked Ivanov to adjust the 
haversack on her back, but Ivanov took it on his own shoulders 
and went out of ‘the car after Masha, though he still had more than 
twenty-four hours to travel to get home himself. 

Masha was surprised and touched by Ivanov's attention. She 
was afraid of being suddenly left alone, though it was the city where 
she was bom and had lived her life. Masha's mother and father 
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had been expelled by the Germans and had perished in some unknown 
place. Now there remained to Masha m her native community only 
a cousin and two aunts, and Masha felt no deep attachment to them. 

Ivanov arranged a two-day stop-over with the railroad com- 
mandant and remained with Masha, feeling at home with her, but 
not knowing what would happen next ; for the time being he wished 
for nothing better. He knew he ought to have gone on home at 
once, where waited his wife and two children whom he had not seen 
for four years. Yet Ivanov had stopped off ‘on the way, putting 
off the happy but anxious moment of seeing his family again. He 
himself did not know why he did so . . . perhaps because after 
these family joys would follow long cares, and he wished to have 
his fling a while longer. 

Masha did not know Ivanov had a family and refrained out of 
bashfulness from asking him. She trusted Ivanov out of her good- 
ness of heart, thinking of nothing else. 

Two days later Ivanov resumed the journey to his own home. 
Masha went with him to the station. Ivanov kissed her and 
promised that he would remember her always and that he would 
surely meet her some time, when they need never part again. 

Masha smiled at him in answer and said, “ Why remember me 
always ? There's no need for that, and you will forget me any- 
way. ..." 

My darling Masha ! Where were you before, why didn't I meet 
you long, long ago ? " 

Before the war I was in grammar school, and long, long ago 
I wasn't born yet. ..." 

The tram came, and they said goodbye, Ivanov went away and 
did not see how Masha cried when left alone : she could forget 
no one, whether girl friend or fellow-worker, whom she had ever 
befriended. 

Ivanov looked through the window of the car -at the wayside 
homes of a town he would most likely never see again and 
thought that in a little house like that, only in another town, his 
wife Liuba lived with his children Petka and Nastenka, and that 
they were waiting for him. He had already sent his wife a telegram 
from the regiment that he was starting for home immediately and 
could not wait to kiss his dear wife and children. 

Liubov Vasilevna, Ivanov's wife, met every train arriving from 
the West for three days running. She got off work and at night 
could not sleep for joy, listening to the slow and indifferent tick of 
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the clock. On the fourth day Liubov Vasilevna sent to the station 
the children Peter and Anastasia, so they could meet their father 
if he arrived during the day, and she again went alone herself to 
meet the night tram 

On the sixth day Ivanov arrived. His son Peter met him ; 
Peter had just turned twelve, and his father did not at once recog- 
nise as his this serious lad who seemed older than his age. His 
father noticed that Peter was a stunted and spare little fellow, but 
yet had a large head and brow. His face was calm, as if already 
fatigued from life's cares, and his little hazel eyes looked out on 
the wide world darkly and discontentedly. His clothes and shoes 
were neat and precise , his boots were worn but still wearable, pants 
and jacket old, made over from his father's civilian clothes, but 
without a rent — mended here, patched there — and Peter all in all 
looked like a poor, but proper little peasant. 

His father sighed in astonishment. 

What went wrong, Dad ? " asked Peter, when Ivanov had 
snatched him up to hug and kiss him. ''Is it you, Dad ? " 

" Dad ? . . . hello, Peter Alexeevich ! " 

" Hello . . . Why did you take so long ? We've been waiting 
and waiting." 

" That train was a slow one, Petka. . . . How are Mamma and 
Nastenka . . . alive and well ? " 

" Oh, so so," replied Peter. " How many decorations have you 
got ^ " 

" Two, Petka, and three medals." 

" But Mother and I thought — ^you wouldn't have any space left 
on your chest ! Mother has two medals too. They gave them to 
her for meritorious service. . . . My, you only have a little luggage 
— one handbag ! " 

" I don't need any more." 

" Who'd want a trunk, anyway ? It'd be hard to fight with," 
said his son. 

" It'd be hard to fight with," his father agreed. " It's lighter 
with just one haversack. No one there has any trunks." 

" But I thought — ^they had. I would keep my things in a 
trunk : in a bag they get broken and crumpled up." 

He took his father's haversack and carried it home, and his 
father walked behind him. 

Mother met them on the porch ; she had gotten off work again 
since she had a feeling that her husband would arrive that day. 
From the plant she had first come home, intending to go to the 
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station from there. She was afraid Semion Petrovich would appear 
at home : he liked sometimes to walk in during the day ; he had 
the habit of coming at midday and sitting for awhile with five-year- 
old Anastasia and Peter. True, Semion Petrovich never came 
empty-handed ; he always brought something for the children — 
candy or sugar, or a white loaf, or an order for goods. Liubov 
Vasilevna herself could see nothing wrong in Semion Petrovich ; for 
all of those two years they had known each other Semion Petrovich 
had been kind to her and behaved toward the children as a father 
should, or even more solicitous than a father. But today Liubov 
Vasilevna did not want her husband to see Semion Petrovich, She 
had tidied up the kitchen and room, the home must be clean and 
there should be nothing out of the ordinary. And later, tomorrow 
or the day after, she would tell her husband the whole truth about 
herself. Luckily, Semion Petrovich had not come that day. 

Ivanov came up to his wife, embraced her and stood for a long 
time, not separating, feeling that half-forgotten, familiar warmth of 
a man who is loved. 

Little Nastenka came out of the house and, looking at her father 
whom she did not remember, began to push him away from her 
mother by shoving against his leg, and then she cried. 

Peter stood silent beside his father and mother, with his father's 
bag on his shoulders ; after waiting a little, he said : 

'' You’re happy, and that’s why ISfastenka is crying. She doesn’t 
understand.” 

The father stepped back from the mother and took Nastenka, 
crying with fear, m his arms. 

'' Anastasia ! ” cried Peter. Remember ! The one I told you 
about ! This is our dad ! ” 

In the house Father washed and sat down at the table. He 
stretched out his legs, closed his eyes and felt a quiet joy in his 
heart and calm contentment. The war was over ! He had walked 
thousands of versts during those years, there were wrinkles of fatigue 
in his face and pain stabbed at his eyes under closed lids . . . now 
he wanted rest in the twilight, the darkness. 

While he sat, all his family chattered in the hall and kitchen, 
getting ready for a holiday treat. Ivanov looked at the objects 
in the house, all in order . . . the clock, the cupboard, the ther- 
mometer on the wall, the chairs, the flowers in the window-boxes, 
the Russian cook-stove. . . . For a long time these things had 
waited here without him and had got lonesome for him. Now he 
had come back and looked at them, again making the acquaintance 
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of each object, as with a member of his family who had been melan- 
choly waiting without him. He breathed in the settled familiar 
smell of home — the rotting wood, warm from the bodies of his 
children, the smell of the stove cooking. This smell was the same 
as before, four years ago, and it had not dispersed and vanished 
without him. Nowhere else had Ivanov smelled this smell, although 
during the war he had been in different lands and hundreds of places ; 
there the smell had always been different, and there were not the 
features of his native home. Ivanov still remembered the smell of 
Masha, the smell of her hair : but it smelled of forest leaves, of the 
wild overgrown road, not of home and turbulent life again. What 
was she doing now and how would she manage to live a civilian life ? 
God be with her . . . 

Ivanov saw that Peter counted for most of all in the home. Not 
only did he work himself, he gave orders to his mother and Anastasia 
— ^what to do and what not to do, and how to do things right. 
Anastasia had listened to Peter submissively and no longer feared 
her father as an outsider. She had the lively, tense face of a child 
who did everything in earnest, and a kind heart, so she did not 
take offence at Peter. 

Anastasia, empty the pot of potato peelings, I need a pan ! '' 

The girl obediently emptied the pot and washed it. Mother 
meanwhile was swiftly preparing a quick cake without yeast for the 
oven, where Peter had already lit the fire. 

Hurry up. Mother, hurry up ! ordered Peter. '' You see I have 
the oven ready. YouVe got so you dawdle, you, a Stakhanovite ! 

Coming, Peter, right away,'' answered his mother obediently. 
'' I am planning to have a plum-pudding ; that's just the thing. 
Father must not have eaten one for a long time. I've saved a plum- 
pudding for a long time." 

He ate it," said Peter. “ Anyw^ay, they give our army plum- 
puddings. Nastenka, why are you sitting down like a guest ? 
We'll just cook a potato for supper, in the frying-pan. . . . You 
can't feed a family with just one cake ! " 

While Mother got the cake ready, Peter set on the stove a big 
kettle with cabbage soup, so as not to waste the heat even for a 
moment, and then gave orders to the fire itself in the stove : 

Why do you bum so unevenly . . . look how slow you are 
on the edges . . . bum evenly ! And you, Nastenka, why did you 
just let a chip fall into the stove ? You must lay it carefully as I 
taught you. And again your potato peels are too thick, you must 
make them thin ! " 
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“ Why do you always scold Nastenka, Petka > said Mother 
shortly. What did she ever do to you ? What if she could peel 
any amount of potatoes and shave them as fine as a barber — what 
of it — Dad's just got home and you have a tantrum ! " 

'' Fm not having a tantrum, Fm doing my job. . , 

Ivanov had no idea that he had fathered such a son, and now 
sat by in amazement. But he liked little short Nastenka more, also 
bustling about the household with her little hands, adroit and 
confident. That meant they had long been used to working about 
the house. 

'' Liuba," Ivanov asked his wife, '' you haven't told me an57ihing 
about how you lived all this time without me, how your health has 
been, how you make out at your work ..." 

Liubov Vasilevna now was as constrained as a bride with her 
husband ; she was no longer used to him She even blushed when her 
husband turned to her, and her face, as when she was young,, assumed 
a bashful, frightened expression, which pleased Ivanov so much. 

" Somehow, Aliosha . . . We got along somehow. The children 
got some little illness, I nursed them. It was bad that I could only 
be home with them at night. I work at the brick factory, on the 
press , I have a long way to go to reach it, I go and go . . ." 

'' Where is it you work ? " Ivanov did not understand. 

" At the brick factory, on the press. I had no qualifications, 
at first I did odd jobs in the yard, and then they trained me and 
put me on the press. It's good work, only I have to leave the house 
early, get back late, the children are alone. ... You see how 
they've grown ! They can do everything, they've got wise before 
their time," said Liubov Vasilevna softly. Whether this is good, 
Aliosha, I don't know myself. . . ." 

We'll see, Liuba . . . now we will all live together. ..." 

Ivanov got up and paced the room. 

So that means that, all m all, nothing special happened to you 
here ? " 

Nothing, Aliosha, everything came and went, we got impatient. 
Only we were lonely for you and we were afraid that you might 
never come back to us, that you might get killed there, like the 
others. ..." 

She cried on to the cake, already put in its tin, and her tears 
feu on the dough. She had just moistened the cake with egg yolk 
and still kept patting the dough with her palm, continuing to moisten 
the festal cake with her tears. 
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Nastenka put her arms around her mother's leg, pressed her face 
into her skirt and sternly regarded her father from below. 

Her father bent over her. 

“ What's the matter ^ Nastenka, what is it ^ Have you got 
angry at me ^ " 

He picked her up in his arms and stroked her head gently. 
What IS it, little girl ^ You forgot all about me, you were so 
little when I went away to war. . . 

Nastenka laid her head on her father's shoulder and cried too. 

“ What's wrong, my little Nastenka ? " 

Mamma is crying, and I will too." 

Peter, standing m perplexity beside the stove, felt uneasy. 
What's wrong with you all ? Why, the fire is going out in 
the stove. Will we have to light it again ^ Give me the dough, 
Mother, before the warm air gets cold." Peter took the big soup- 
kettle off the stove and scratched the match on the hearth ; and 
Liubov Vasilevna in haste, as if trying to please Peter, put the two 
cakes into the stove, forgetting to moisten the second cake with egg. 

His home was strange and not yet quite comprehensible to 
Ivanov. His wife was as before, with a nice, bashful, though very 
tired face, and the children were the same ones that he had fathered, 
only grown up during the war, as they ought. But something kept 
Ivanov from feeling happy with all his heart at his return — probably 
he had become too unaccustomed to home life and could not under- 
stand right away even those nearest and dearest to him. He looked 
at Peter, his grown-up firstborn, listened to him giving commands 
and instructions to his mother and little sister, looking at his serious, 
preoccupied face and with shame he realised that paternal feelings 
toward this fellow, attraction to him as to a son, were lacking. 
Ivanov was the more ashamed of his indifference to Peter because 
of the consciousness that Peter needed love and care more than the 
others. Ivanov certainly did not know that life which his family 
had lived without him, and he could not yet understand clearly how 
Peter had got that way. 

At the table, sitting in the midst of his family, Ivanov realised 
what his duty was. He had to take up a job as soon as possible, 
that is, to get to work to help his wife raise his children properly 
.... then gradually everything would get better and Peter would 
sit at his books and papers, and not issue orders, 

'' Why are you eating so little ? " the father asked little Nastenka 
at the table. '' Are you looking at Petka ? Eat as you should or 
else you will just stay a little ..." 
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I have gotten to be a hig girl/’ said Nastenka 
She ate a small piece of pie but pushed away the other piece, 
which was bigger, and covered it with a napkin. 

Why do you do that ? ” Mother asked her. '' Do you want 
me to moisten a cake with butter ^ ” 

“ I don’t want it, I’m full.” 

'' Now, eat it. . . . Why did you push the cake away ? ” 

“ But Uncle Semion is coming ^ I left it for him. It’s not your 
cake, it was I who didn’t eat it. I’ll put it under the pillow, or it 
will get cold. ...” 

Nastenka got off the chair and took away the piece of cake, 
covered it with a napkin, to her bed and laid it under her pillow. 

The mother remembered that she too had covered the cake with 
pillows when she baked it on the First of May, so that it would not 
get cold before Semion Petrovich’s arrival. 

And who is this Uncle Semion ? ” Ivanov asked his wife. 
Liubov Vasilevna did not know what to say, and said : 

'' I don’t know who. He comes alone to see the children ; the 
Germans killed his wife and children, he got used to our children 
and comes to play with them.” 

Play what ? ” Ivanov was amazed. '' What do they play here 
at your house ? How old is he ? ” 

Peter looked penetratmgly at his mother and father . Mother in 
answer said nothing, only looked at Nastenka with sad eyes, and 
Father smiled wickedly, got up from the table and lit a cigarette. 

Where are the toys with which this Uncle Semion plays with 
you ? ” Father asked Peter. 

Nastenka got off the chair, climbed into another one by the 
bureau, got some books off the bureau and brought them to her 
father. 

'' These books are the toys,” said Nastenka to her father ; 
'' Uncle Semion reads to me aloud from them : ' Here is funny 
Mishka, he is a toy, he is a book too . . .’ ” 

Ivanov took in his hands the book-toys which his daughter 
handed him : about the bear Mishka, about the toy-cannon, about 
the little house where Granny Domna lives and spins flax with her 
granddaughter . . . 

Peter remembered that it was already time to turn off the damper 
in the stovepipe, or all the heat would fly out of the house. Turning 
off the damper, he said to his dad * 

'‘He is older than you are, Semion Petrovich is.” 

Looking out of the window at every chance, Peter noticed that 
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clouds were floating there in the sky, but not the kind that ought 
to be floating there m September. 

'' Those clouds are awfully black,” said Peter. '' They look like 
snow. Maybe tomorrow morning well find winter has come. That 
would be too early ! Whatever would we do then ? . . . the 
potatoes are still in the ground, weVe no stocks laid in , . thaCd 

be a prettj’* fix ! ” 

Ivanov looked at his son, listened to the way he spoke and felt 
shy of him. He wanted to ask his wife more about this Semion 
P^rovich who had been visiting his family. Whom did he come 
for ^ Nastenka, or his pretty wife ? But Peter diverted Liubov 
Vasilevna to household cares : » 

'' Give me tomorrow's bread-cards, Mother, the registration 
coupons . . . and the kerosene coupons , . . tomorrow's the last 
day . . . and we must get the charcoal as well '' 

As he spoke Peter swept up the floor by the stove and put the 
pots and pans away. Then he pulled off the fire the iron pot with 
the cabbage soup. 

We've had a taste of cake, now cabbage soup and bread,” Peter 
told everyone. '' And you. Dad . . . tomorrow you must go to 
the regional council and the military office, you must get on the 
roster.” 

'' All right,” agreed father submissively. 

Be sure you don't forget. It might slip your mind when you 
get up tomorrow.” 

'' No, I won't forget,” Father promised. 

Their first dinner together since the war ended — cabbage soup 
and meat. The family ate in silence, even Peter, as if all feared a 
chance word might break the quiet happiness of the family gathered 
together. 

Afterwards Ivanov asked his wife : 

How are you off for clothes, Liuba ? They must be worn 

out,” 

'' We've made do with the old things, now you're back we'll 
try and get some new ones,” smiled Liubov Vasilevna. I patched 
and darned the children's clothes and I altered your suit, your two 
pairs of trousers and all your linen for them. Where could we have 
got anything ? We had no money to spare, and the children had 
to be dressed somehow.” 

You did the right thing,” said Ivanov. You canT begrudge 
the children anything.” 
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'' I didn’t, I even sold my own overcoat and now I get along with 
a jacket.” 

“ And that jacket of hers is too short, she goes and catches cold,” 
Peter spoke up. ” Soon 111 take a stoker’s job at the bathhouse. 
I’ll be getting regular wages ; 111 save every kopek and buy her a 
coat. At the bazaar people sell coats. I had a look round and 
I saw some that would do . . 

” We’ll get along without you and your wages,” said Father. 

After dinner Nastenka put on a big pair of spectacles and sat 
by the window mending some mittens which her mother now wore 
under her rough canvas gloves at work . it was already getting cold, 
autumn was at hand. 

Peter glanced at his sister and flared up at her : ” What kind of 
nonsense is this ^ Why did you put on Uncle Semion’s spectacles ^ ” 
But I’m looking over the glasses, not through them.” 

Don’t you tell me ! I can see what you’re doing ! You’ll ruin 
your eyes and go blind. Stop darning that mitten, Mother’ll do it 
herself, or I will when I’m through with my work. Take your copy- 
book and practise writing . . . you’ve forgotten when you did any 
last ! ” 

” Has Nastenka started school? ” asked Father. 

Not yet, Mother answered, she was too little, but Peter made 
her work every day, he had bought her a notebook and she practised 
writing. Besides, Peter was teaching his sister to count by adding 
and subtracting with pumpkin seeds, while Liubov Vasilevna was 
teaching her the alphabet herself. 

Nastenka laid down her mitten and took out of the dresser- 
drawer her notebook and home-made penholder. Peter, satisfied 
that everything was going right and as he had ordered, put on his 
mother’s jacket and went out into the yard to cut wood for the next 
day. Peter usually brought in the chopped wood in the evening 
and piled it by the stove, so that it got dry during the night and 
burned well in the morning. 

Mother went out into the yard to help Peter bring in the wood, 
but he would not hear of it. He’d manage alone, he said, and laid 
his small hand on her arm. 

” Mamma, do you love me ? ” 

Of course I do,” answered his mother. 

” I love you best of all, so you must love me best of all too.” 

Mother bent over the boy and kissed him. Peter smiled back 
blissfully in reply and picked up the axe to resume work. 

In the evening Liubov Vasilevna got supper early. She wanted 

B 
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the children to go to bed early so that she could sit alone with her 
husband and talk with him. But the children did not go to sleep 
for a long time after supper ; Nastenka, lying on the wooden divan, 
watched her father for a long time from under the blanket, and 
Peter, lying down as usual on the stove where he slept, winter and 
summer alike, tossed about, kept whispering something and took 
a long time to doze off. But the night grew late and at last, 
Nastenka, worn out with looking, closed her eyes. 

Peter slept lightly, on the alert : he was always afraid something 
might happen at night and he wouldn't hear — a fire might start, 
thieves slip in, or Mother would forget to bolt the door, or the door 
would come open in the night and all the heat would escape. Now 
Peter woke up at the agitated voices of his parents talking in the 
room beside the kitchen. Whether it was midnight or almost morn- 
ing he did not know, but Father and Mother were not asleep. 

“ Aliosha, don't speak so loud, the children will wake up," 
Mother was saying quietly. '' You shouldn't call him names ; he's 
a good man, he's loved your children . . 

'' We don't need his love," said Father. I can give my children 
all the love they want. A smart fellow, loving someone else's 
children ! You got your allowance from me and you went to work 
'yourself, what did you want this Semion Petrovich for ? Is your 
blood still hot ? Oh, Liuba, Liuba ! And out there I thought 
differently of you. It seems as if you just made a fool of me." 

Father fell silent, then struck a match to light his pipe. 

What do you mean, Aliosha, what are you saying ? " remon- 
strated Mother, raising her voice. '' I had the children, I had to 
keep them going, didn't I ? " 

Well, what about it ? " said Father. '' Others were left with 
four on their hands ; they didn't do too badly and the kids grew up 
no worse than ours. And what kind of a fellow have you brought 
up in Peter ? ... He talks like an old greybeard, and I bet he can't 
read yet." 

Peter sighed on the stove and pretended to snore so that he could 
hear some more. 

'' Because he's learned W'hat’s hardest and the main thing in 
life ! " said Mother. " And he's not behind in his education." 

“ You know how to give me your lip," Father flared. '' Who is 
your Semion ? " 

He's a good man." 

“ Do you love him ? " 

'' Aliosha, I'm the mother of your children ..." 
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'' Come on ! Give a straight answer ! 

'' I love you, Aliosha. IVe been your wife, your woman, longer 
than I can remember/' 

Father was silent and lit his pipe in the darkness. 

'' I was lonesome for you, Aliosha . . . true, I had the children, 
but they didn't make up for you. And I waited for you all this 
time, those long, frightful years ... I didn't even want to wake 
up in the mornings." 

“ And what is he by profession, where does he work ? " 

'' He works supplying materials for our factory." 

'' I understand. A swindler." 

He's not a swindler. I know . . . And his family all perished 
at Mogilev ; he had three children, his daughter was already 
engaged." 

'' It doesn't matter, he found another family instead ; and 
this wife wasn't yet old, she was pretty, so his blood warmed 
again." 

Mother didn't answer. There was a silence, but soon Peter heard 
his mother crying. 

'' He told the children about you, Aliosha," she said ; '‘he told 
the children how you were fighting there for us and were suffering. 

. . . They asked him, but why ? and he answered. Because you 
were a good man. . . ." 

Father laughed and put out the fire in his pipe. 

" There's your Semion for you ! He never saw me, and yet he 
approves of me. There's a fellow ! " 

" He planned on purpose that the children shouldn't forget about 
you and would love their father." 

But why, why would he do that ? To get you the faster ? 
Say, did he need to do that ^ " 

" Maybe he had a good heart, Aliosha, that's why he acted that 
way Why not ? " 

" You are stupid, Liuba, or clever. . . . Excuse me, but nothing 
is done without ulterior motives." 

" But, Semion Petrovich often brought the children things — 
every time, either candy or white flour or sugar — ^not long ago felt 
boots, but they didn't fit — ^they were too small. But he didn't 
want anything out of us. We didn't want anything either, Aliosha, 
we'd have gotten along without his presents, we would have got 
used to it, but he said that he felt better when he had somebody 
else to think about, then he didn't get so desperately lonely for his 
own dead family. You'll see — ^he's not what you think. ..." 
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What nonsense ! '' said Father. '' Don't clown with me ! I 
waited for life for four years there — and now what a life it is ^ " 

'' Live with us, Aliosha." 

I will live with you, but will you live with Semion ^ " 

I won’t, Aliosha. He’ll never come to see us again, I’ll tell 
him never to come to see us.” 

Does that mean just that you won’t live with him any longer ? 
Oh, you women are all that way, Liuba f ” 

'' And ' what way ’ are you ^ ” asked Mother angrily. '' What 
does it mean to say we’re ' that way ’ ^ I’m not ' that way.’ I’ve 
worked day and night making bricks for steamship furnace linings. 
My face grew thin. It was hard for me, too, and there were the 
children home alone. I used to come home — the house had no heat, 
there was no food cooked, it was dark, the children were lonesome, 
they didn’t learn right away to manage for themselves as they do 
now : Peter was only a little boy. . . . And then Semion began 
to visit us. He used to come and sit with the children. He was 
living all by himself. ' Maybe,’ he asked me, ' I could stay with 
you and get warmed up at your place ? ’ I told him that it was 
cold at our house and the wood was green, but he answered, ' What 
of it, my heart is numb, I only want to sit with your children and 
you needn’t heat the stove for me,’ I said, ' All right, come so long 
as the children aren’t afraid of you ’ After that I got used to him 
too, and we all felt better whenever he came. I used to look at him 
and remember you, that you belonged to us. . . . It was so sad 
and awful without you ; as long as anybody came, then it wasn’t 
so lonesome and time went faster. ...” 

'' Go on, go on ! ” Father was impatient. 

'' There’s nothing more. Now you’ve come back, Aliosha ” 
Fine, if that’s the truth,” said Father. '' Now it’s time to go 
to bed.” 

But Mother begged Father, '' Wait a little before going to bed. 
Let’s talk, I’m so happy with you.” 

'' They’ll never get quiet,” thought Peter on the stove ; '' they’ve 
made up, that’s fine : but Mother has to get up early to go to work, 
and she goes on taking her time about feeling better and stopping 
her crying.” 

'' And did this Semion love you ? ” asked Father. 

Wait, I’ll cover up Nastenka, she’ll get uncovered in her sleep 
and freeze.” 

Mother covered Nastenka with a blanket, went out in the kitchen 
and stopped by the stove to listen to whether Peter was sleeping. 
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Peter understood what she was doing and began to snore. Then 
Mother went back and he heard her voice . . . 

'' Of course he loved me. He used to look at me with love, I 
saw that, and am I not still nice-looking ? Things were hard with 
him, Aliosha, and he needed to love someone/' 

"'You might only have kissed him, since it was your duty," said 
Father kindly. 

" That's how it was ! He kissed me twice, though I didn't 
want him to." 

" Then why did he kiss you, if you didn't want him to ? " 

'' I don't know. He said he forgot himself and remembered his 
wife, and I was a little bit like her." 

" And he was like me too ^ " 

No, not like you. Nobody is like you, you are the only one 
that matters, Aliosha." 

'' The only one, you say ? We start counting with one, then 
two." 

But he only kissed me on the cheek, and not on the mouth ! " 

'' It’s all the same ! " 

" No, it's not the same, Aliosha ! . . . What can you know 
about what our life was ^ " 

What could I know ? I fought through the whole war, and 
saw death nearer than you. ..." 

'' You fought, and I was dying for you here, my hands shook 
from misery, but I had to work bravely to feed the children and 
help the country against the Fascist enemies ! " Mother said softly, 
but her heart was tormented, and Peter pitied her. He knew she 
had learned to mend shoes for herself and him and Nastenka, so 
as not to pay the shoemaker so much, and to repair the neighbours' 
electric stoves in return for potatoes. 

I couldn't stand life and the loneliness for you ! " said Mother. 
'' I had to feel something else, Aliosha, some kind of joy, to get 
relief. One man said that he loved me, and treated me as tenderly 
as you used to long ago. ..." 

Who was this, Semion again ? " asked Father. 

'' No, another man. He works as instructor in our regional 
professional union, he was evacuated . . 

'' Now, the devil take who he was ^ So it just happened, that 
he consoled you ? " 

Peter knew nothing about this instructor and marvelled that 
he didn't know him. “ See there. Mother is naughty too ! " he 
whispered to himself. 
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Mother replied to Father, '' I got nothing from him, no joy, I 
felt worse afterwards. My heart was drawn to him because it was 
just dying, but when he drew near to me, very near, I was indifferent, 
I thought m that moment about my cares at home and was sorry 
I let him come close. I understood that only with you could I be 
at peace, happy, and content, when you were near. Without you 
I don’t know where to go, I couldn’t save myself for the children’s 
sake. . . . Live with us, Aliosha, things will be good with us ! ” 

Peter heard his father quietly get up from the bed, light his pipe 
and sit down on the stool. 

'' How many times did you meet him, when you were ' very 
near ’ ? ” asked Father. 

‘'Only once,” said Mother. “No more, ever.” 

“ Why did you say you were the mother of our children, and 
only my wife, since ever so long ...” 

“ It’s the truth, Aliosha. . . 

“ Now, what kind of truth is that ? Weren’t you, also his ? ” 

“ No, I wasn’t his, I wanted to and could not ... I felt I 
was perishing without you, I had to — let anybody else be with me, 
I was exhausted, my heart had grown dark, I couldn’t love the 
children any longer — ^and yet you know for them I would stand any- 
thing, for them I wouldn’t spare my own flesh and sinew ! ” 

“ Wait ! ” said Father. “ You say — ^you were mistaken in this 
new Semion, you got no joy from him, and yet you didn’t perish, 
you remained whole.” 

“ I did not perish,” whispered Mother. “ I am alive.” 

“ Then you lie to me ! Where is your truth ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” whispered Mother. 

“ All right. But then I know all about it, I’ve lived longer than 
you,” pursued Father. 

Mother was silent. Father, one could hear, was breathing fast 
and hard. 

“ Now, here I am at home,” he said. “ There’s no more war, 
and yet you’ve wounded me in the heart. . . . Now, go live with 
Semion ^ You made me a fool, a laughing-stock, but I’m a man, 
not a plaything. . . 

In the darkness Father began to put on his clothes and shoes. 
After that he lighted the kerosene lamp because the electricity 
wasn’t working, sat down at the table and wound his watch. 

“ Four o’clock,” he said to himself. “ It’s still dark. They’re 
right when they say, there are many women, but there’s not a single 
wife.” 
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It was quiet in the house. Nastenka breathed regularly in her 
sleep on the wooden divan. Peter nestled into his pillow on the 
warm stove and forgot to snore. 

“ Aliosha ! said Mother in a soft voice. ''Aliosha, forgive 
me ! ” 

Peter heard his father groan, and the glass crunch ; through the 
slit in the curtain he saw that it had got darker in the room 
where his father and mother were, but the fire was still burning, 
'' He's crushed the lamp glass underfoot," Peter thought. 

''You cut your hand," said Mother " You're bleeding ! Get 
a napkin in the cupboard." 

" Be quiet," cried Father at Mother. " I can’t stand your 
voice. . . . Waken the children, waken them at once ! Waken 
them, let them talk to you ! I’ll tell them what kind of a mother 
they have ! They had better know ’ " 

Nastenka cried out in fright and woke up. 

" Mamma ! " she called. " May I come to you ? " 

Nastenka loved to crawl into her mother’s bed at night and get 
warm with her under the blanket. 

Peter sat on the stove, let his feet down and said to them all : 

" It’s time to be sleeping ! What did you wake me for ? It’s 
not yet daylight, it’s dark outside ! Why are you making that 
noise and lighting the lamp ? ’’ 

" Sleep, Nastenka, sleep, it’s early yet, I am coming to you now," 
answered Mother. " And you, Peter, don’t get up, don’t talk any 
more." 

" But why are you talking ? What does Father want ? " said 
Peter. 

" What business is it of yours, what I want ! " called back Father. 
" See, little sergeant ! " 

" But why did you crush the lamp glass ? Why are you 
frightening Mother ? " 

" And do you know what Mother did ? " cried Father in a 
plaintive voice, like a child’s. 

" Aliosha ! " Liubov Vasilevna appealed quickly to her husband. 

" I know, I know everything ! " said Peter. " Mother cried for 
you, waited for you, and now you’re here she’s still crjdng. You 
don’t know the half ! " 

" Why, you understand nothing at all about it ! " said Father 
angrily. " Some young sprout you’ve grown to be ! " 

" I understand every bit ! " answered Peter from the stove. He 
lay down on his pillow and suddenly began to cry silently. 
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“ YouVe taken a lot of freedom around the house ! said Father. 
'' Now it's all the same to you, you're master here as long as Mother 
doesn't bring home somebody else. ..." 

Wiping away his tears, Peter answered Father, " Why are you 
like that, Dad, why do you say that, when you are grown-up and 
were in the war ^ . . . Just go over to the invalid's co-operative 
tomorrow, and see Uncle Khariton working at the counter ; he sells 
bread, and never weighs wrong. He was m the war too and came 
back home. Go ask him, he talks to everybody and laughs about 
it, I heard him. He has a wife Aniuta, she learned how to be a 
chauffeur ; now she delivers bread and she is honest too, she doesn't 
steal bread. She made friends too and went visiting, somebody 
made her comfortable. And one of her new friends had a medal, 
he was a store manager without an arm." 

" Why do you talk such nonsense ? Better go to sleep, soon it 
will be light," said Mother. 

“ But you wouldn't let me sleep. ... It won't be light yet a 
while. This armless man made friends with Aniuta and lived there 
happily. And Khariton was at war. Then he came back and began 
to curse at Aniuta. He cursed all day and at night he drank wine 
and ate snacks, and Aniuta cried and didn't eat anything. He 
scolded and scolded, and then burst out laughing, stopped worrying 
Aniuta and said to her, ' What if you had an armless man, you silly 
woman, there I was without you and there was Glashka, and Aposka, 
and Maruska, and your namesake Niushka, and Magdalinka to 
boot ! ' And he laughed. And Aunt Aniuta laughed, and after- 
wards she boasted herself — Khariton was good to her, there was no 
better anywhere, he killed the Fascists and still couldn't get rid of 
all those women. Uncle Khariton told us all in the shop about it, 
when he was selling bread. And now they live peacefully, happily. 
And Uncle Khariton laughs again, and says, ' I fooled my Aniuta, 
I didn’t have anybody, neither Glashka, nor Niushka, nor Aproska 
nor Magdahnka to boot ; a soldier is the son of his fatherland, he 
has no time to act like a fool, he has to fight ! I frightened Aniuta 
on purpose. . . .' Lie down and go to sleep, Dad. Put out the 
light, why just let the fire smoke without a glass ! " 

Ivanov listened in amazement to the story that Peter told. 
" What kind of a fellow is that ! " he reflected about his son. '' I 
thought he would tell about my Masha right off. He knows the 
truth, see how he understands everything about Khariton." 

Peter fell into exhausted sleep and began to snore ; he was really 
sleeping now and soon began to talk in his dreams, " Mamma, 
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Mamma, take me in your arms, I'm so tired ! " and his voice in his 
sleep was soft and tender, like his child's heart, when he was not 
touched by cares. 

He awoke when day had dawned brightly and was afraid he had 
slept too long, he had done nothing around the house. 

Nastenka was the only one home. She was sitting on the Soor 
leafing through a picture-book which Mother had bought her a long 
time ago. She looked at it every day because it was the only 
book she had, and moved her fingers over the letters as if she was 
reading. 

'' Where is Mother ; did she go to work ? " asked Peter. 

'' To work," Nastenka answered quietly and closed her book. 

And where did Dad go off to ? " Peter looked through the 
house, in* the kitchen and in the bedroom. He took his bag ? " 

'' He took his bag," said Nastenka. 

And what did he say to you ? " 

He didn't say anything, he kissed me on the mouth and eyes." 

So that's it," said Peter, and began to think hard. 

Get up off the floor," he ordered his sister. '' Let me clean 
you up and dress you, and we'll go out into town. . . ." 

At that minute their father was sitting in the station. He had 
already drunk two hundred grams of vodka and eaten that morning 
on a temporary ration-card. In the night he had decided to go 
back to the town where he had left Masha, to meet her there, never 
to part with her again. It was too bad that he was so much older 
than Masha. However, they would see how things would go, it was 
impossible to guess ahead. Still Ivanov hoped Masha would be a 
little glad when she saw him again, and this would be enough for 
him ; it was just that he would have someone new, and pretty besides 
merry and goodhearted. And then they'd see 1 

Soon the train came which went the direction from which Ivanov 
had come yesterday. He took his bag and went and sat down. 

Well, Masha won't be expecting me ! " thought Ivanov. “ She 
told me that I would forget her anyway, and we never would see 
each other again, and I'm going to her now for good." 

He went onto the landing of the railway-coach and stayed so 
that when the train started, he could look for the last time at the 
small town where he lived until the war, where his children were 
born. ... He wanted again to look at the home he had left ; he 
could see it from the coach since the street it was on intersected 
with the railway crossing over which the train would pass. 
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The train started and silently moved over the switches into the 
empty autumn fields. Ivanov hung onto the handrail of the coach 
and looked from the landing at the little homes, the buildings, 
sheds, water tower of the town which had been his native city. He 
recognised two high smokestacks in the distance ; one was the soap 
factory, the other the brick factory ; there Liuba was working now 
at the brick press. Let her now live as she likes, and he would live 
as he liked. Maybe he could have forgiven her by arguing with 
himself, but what good would that have been ^ Anyway, his heart 
was hardened against her and there was no forgiveness in him for 
a person who kissed and lived with another so that it wouldn’t be 
so lonesome, so as not to have to pass the wartime in solitude and 
separation from her husband. 

Ivanov was ready to go from the landing inside the coach, to 
lie down to sleep, not wanting to look for the last time on “the home 
where he had lived and where his children remained ; he didn’t want 
to suffer needlessly. He looked ahead — it was not far to the crossing, 
he saw it ahead. The railroad bed here cut the dirt road leading 
into the town ; on this little road there lay piles of straw and hay, 
fallen from wagons, willow twigs, horse-dung. Usually this road 
was free of people, except two market-days a week ; once in a while 
a peasant would come to town with a cartload of hay or would return 
to the village with an empty wagon. Thus it was now ; the road 
was empty ; only from the town, from the street into which the 
road led, there were running in the distance two urchins ; one was 
a little bigger, the other small, and the bigger one, holding the 
smaller by the hand, was swiftly pulling her along, but the smaller 
one, however she hurried, however much she pumped her little legs, 
couldn’t keep up^with the bigger one. So the bigger one dragged 
her along behind. At the last house in the town they stopped and 
looked in the direction of the station, deciding, evidently, that there 
was no use to go there. Then they looked at the passenger train, 
running over the crossing, and hurried down the road straight 
toward the train as if they wanted to overtake it. 

The coach in which Ivanov stood passed the crossing. Ivanov 
picked his bag up off the floor, ready to enter it to take a nap on 
the high shelf where other passengers wouldn’t disturb him. But 
would those two children succeed in catching the last coach of the 
train ? Ivanov leaned out of the landing and looked back. 

The two children, hand in hand, were still running down the 
road toward the crossing. They both fell down, got up again and 
once more rushed on. The bigger one raised his free hand and, 
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turning his face in the direction of the train, on Ivanov's side, waved 
his hand as if calling someone to come back to him. 

Ivanov closed his eyes, not wanting to see and feel the pain of 
the children who had fallen, exhausted, and felt how hot was his 
chest, as if he had suddenly been touched on his living, naked heart. 

He looked back once more from the steps of the coach at the end 
of the train at his children. He already knew that these were his 
own — Peter and Anastasia. They must have seen him when the 
coach passed over the crossing, and Peter was calling him home to 
Mother, He had looked at them inattentively, thinking about 
something else, not recognising his own children. 

Now Peter and Anastasia were running a long way behind the 
train on the sandy path beside the rails ; Petka as before held little 
Nastenka's hand and dragged her along behind him when she 
couldn't keep up with her own little legs. 

Ivanov tossed his bag out of the car onto the ground ; then he 
lowered himself onto the lowest step of the coach, and jumped from 
it to the sandy path on which his children were running after him. 
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The death of Sir Bernard Pares at the ripe age of 82 — still in harness 
and engrossed m the exacting task of interpreting, each to each, the 
English-speaking and Slavonic worlds — ends decisively the first 
period in which close contacts on a large scale were possible between 
them. There was always a background of suspicion and reserve, due 
on the one hand to the peculiar mentality of the Russians and on the 
other to the deep-lying divergences between all classes, high and low, 
of the two peoples mall that concerned constitutional and administra- 
tive problems. The result was a constant need for altering the 
political focus and a bewildering habit of jumping from one extreme 
to the other, and yet Pares in all his profound study of Russian 
political life — and it was indeed prolonged and profound^ — in spite of 
occasional signs of haste and indifference to exact minutiae of fact, 
had thoroughly mastered the all-important factor — namely, that the 
Russian and the Englishman, despite or perhaps because of, their 
complete difference of outlook, are quick to strike up a friendship 
which often enough goes very deep. Without for one moment claim- 
ing to be an oracle on Russian character, and while constrained to 
add on behalf of those lesser Slavonic nations with whom fate has 
closely associated me that the surest way of misjudging a Pole, a 
Czech, a Slovene or a Serb is to accept their reactions as identical 
with those of the once boasted great Slav brother, despite all this 
I venture to believe that fear of this very factor, which leaves every 
door ajar and offers amazing possibilities of swift reconciliation, 
underlies the Soviet Government's present tactics of widening every 
breach, checking every generous impulse and aggravating every 
suspicion. If he were here, I can imagine Pares at this stage bursting 
into that half-genial, half-sardonic laughter that concealed a grimmer 
mood, and expressing his regret that the colleague whom he generally 
knew so well how to humour, should show such lack of moderation 
as a critic ! And yet what he had to tell of his own experiences often 
served as ample confirmation of my thesis. Due emphasis must also 
be laid upon the elusive character of the Russian, plunging as he does 
through a succession of ever-varying moods. In each of the great 
nations of our hemisphere there are certain outstanding traits on 
which the whole structure rests, providing it with a pattern for the 
whole. Pares was surely absolutely right when he sought to link 
together his own profound love of the Russian people and the Russian 
mind, and the sway which they came to exercise over foreign 
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observers as different as Mackenzie Wallace, Harold Williams, 
Maurice Baring and Pares himself Indeed, the more they varied 
in their views, the more strongly did he hold to the firm conviction 
that the only too common tendency to assume '' ^^^compatibihte de 
moeurs between Russia and the West, in reality rested upon a myth 
and an illusion. 

It may well be that this all-too-sketchy and highly contentious 
line of argument will from the outset be rejected, even by those who 
have succeeded us pioneers in the field of Slavonic interpretation. 
To me, at any rate, it seemed to be the moment for placing it on 
record, for it provides the key to any estimate of the relative value 
of Pares's work. Before all else came his interest in the soil and 
those who tilled it, and the gradual evolution of native institutions 
from the most primitive times up, until the mass inclusion of alien 
theories overthrew the dynastic system, only to find the landowner, 
the kulak and the mou]ik as it were '' in one red burial blent.'' Next 
5tood his fairly detailed historical studies, in which fuU justice was 
not always done to the peculiar importance of '' diplomatic history " 
in a country so far behind its neighbours in conceptions of liberty. 
There was a third section of the field where his own natural gift as 
a translator proved of the utmost value. This gift, which was 
strengthened in him by the example of Bowen (the poet-housemaster 
of Harrow), ranged from the great Pushkin, in whom romance 
and realism meet, to the later schools of revolutionary poets who 
were not, indeed, of the same calibre, but perhaps deserve more 
attention than they have received in a country like our own, where 
so many of the younger poets, feeling their powers of poetic expres- 
sion exhausted or failing, have fallen back upon '' bizarreries " that 
rest upon sheer anarchy and a defiance of every rule of rhythm 

Together with his old friend and colleague, Oliver Elton, he 
strove to establish standards of translation, m poetry still more than 
in prose, such as have been maintained and eloquently developed 
by C. M. Bowra, and the two post-war Russian Anthologies. I do 
not think it a mistake in critical appraisement and emphasis to 
attach such importance to the function of translators, and to demand 
high qualities of clear thought and powers of definition from them. 
Pares's own special contribution was his translation of the Fables by 
which Krylov has qualified, for all time, as the political Msop of 
Russia when in direst need. To a far greater degree than even 
Lafontaine himself, he served as the sounding-board for every pro- 
blem, political or social, of his day ; and Pares showed a true instinct 
in taking the fables as the key to many of the political arcana of 
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the Russian Revolution — linking up on the one hand with the 
philosophies of the east and west and on the other with the endless 
squibs and lampoons of successive Dumas and of the civil war in 
which they ended. 

This is not the occasion for a detailed criticism of Pares's fairly 
voluminous writings, and there are others who have infinitely more 
right to examine them. There is much that was ephemeral — notably 
the little Penguin volume Russia and the Peace (1944) — which seems 
likely to stand out as the last reasoned effort of the Russophils to 
avert the estrangement between the two greatest of the victorious 
Allies from developing into downright aversion. His big History of 
Russia, published in 1931, and re-issued in an improved form in 1937 
and again in 1947, probably still remains the most practical textbook 
of Russian history coming from an English pen : but it has some 
obvious defects due to hurried writing, and to the serious gaps in his 
presentment of Tsarist foreign policy. Moreover, his uncompromis- 
ing adherence to one aspect only of the Ukrainian question — today 
a question so much farther off solution than before the two Great 
Wars — ^may be found to have introduced a wrong perspective. 

Two of his books stand out from among their fellows : R^mia 
and Reform is the work of a young and eager brain applied to the 
mysteries of a vast machine set in motion for the first time, and not 
yet gaining impetus. It is a careful study of the liberal constitu- 
tional movement in which he and his Liberal friends in England were 
as yet entitled to believe ; and it shows how the author from the 
first moment relied upon personal contacts and saw the daily impact 
of events against their psychological background. 

There seems, however, little doubt that his last big book, The Fall 
of the Russian Monarchy, was his masterpiece, resting upon altogether 
original and improvised methods of research, and that it is likely to 
be quoted on points of the first importance so long as the Russian 
Revolution remains a subject of study and dispute. What gives it 
a unique character is that, having in the pre-revolutionary period 
acquired the habit of recording all the precise details of his many 
political conversations, he carried his methods several stages further 
after the great upheaval had sown Europe with its exiled victims 
and presented unique opportunities for checking off the views and 
aims of this or that politician, as well as the reasons for the course 
adopted by the Tsar and his ministers and generals. The careful 
student will soon see that the book is a perfect mine of material, 
sifted by a sympathetic but discriminating hand. No one has done 
so much to clear up the tragic mysteries of the Imperial family, and 
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in particular to vindicate the Empress from many of the calumnies 
which so long echoed through the whispering galleries of Europe. 
It must, however, be added that her honour was only saved at the 
expense of judgment and commonsense. Indeed, as the hideous 
fantasy of Rasputin shows, her ideas of what was seemly and politi- 
cally possible were blurred by downright hysteria. 

The two autobiographies of Pares, My Russian Memoirs, pub- 
lished by Messrs Cape in 1931, and A Wandering Student, published 
by the Syracuse University Press in 1948 (and for some mysterious 
reasons not available m Britain), have much to tell us about his early 
life, his share in the consolidation of Liverpool University, and his 
pioneer efforts for the promotion of Slavonic studies in Britain and 
the U.S. It is the story of a downright, one-track mind, roused by 
difficulties to further efforts. There was an unique persistence in his 
pursuit of an aim — whether academic or political — ^planning alter- 
natives in advance in case the first attack should fail and returning 
again and again to the charge. The Great War (1914-18) revealed 
him as daring and adventurous, and the medals bestowed upon him 
by Russian generals at the front bore eloquent witness of his soldierly 
qualities. He had many firm friends, of widely differing origin and 
opinion : but he held them all by his straightforward qualities of 
heart and head. Many of those who knew him best saw in him the 
typical Englishman : holding very strong opinions but always open 
to argument and ready for a reasonable compromise. But there was 
more than a typically English outlook in his approach to Russia, 
which blended to a remarkable degree the qualities of romance and 
analysis. 

In one of Russia's major crises Pares made his public confession 
in these words : '' What shall I say of Russia in this darkness ? 
That Russia is still Russia and that life is still life. I can never be 
brought to believe that life can be fast bound by any formula. Life 
breaks its bonds and finds its own way to a development of its own, 
which could never have been charted in advance. In so far as 
Communism has a faith in it, it has a future : but negation of the 
past is not a faith." There spoke the true Bernard Pares, without 
whose inspiration our School would have languished and our Review 
could never have survived for a quarter of a century. It is in the 
same spirit that his oldest colleague and ardent collaborator, on 
reaching the age of 70 and therefore ceasing to be an active member 
of the School, sends his warmest greetings to his successors. 

R. W. Seton-Watson. 
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Bernard Pares was one who loved his fellow men — and in particular 
his fellow Englishmen, his fellow Russians, his fellow speakers of 
English and of Russian, wherever they might live This thread of 
friendliness runs through all his writings, from his Russia and Reform 
of 1907 to the revised edition of his Russia, published in March 1949, 
only a month before his death ; and it gives an abiding charm to 
his writings as well as to his personality. Pares read many books, 
but he was more interested in men and women than in books. He 
loved the English (and as a sort of necessary corollary the Americans 
and the peoples of the British dominions beyond the seas) and he 
loved the Russians, and he wanted all speakers of the English 
language to love the Russians and the Russians to love them This 
yearning for an Anglo-Russian friendship that should replace the 
traditional Anglo-Russian distrust and enmity of Victorian times 
was his master passion. 

Pares read of Russia, lived in Russia, knew Russia, loved Russia , 
he talked and wrote of Russia with sympathy and animation. He 
was comparatively little interested in the economic interpretation 
of history, in statistics, or in diplomatic documents. Hence his best 
work is simple and direct as that of Herodotus. His Russia and 
Reform has the same human quality as Wallace's Russia, of which 
it was a worthy successor The book is less noteworthy for its 
presentation of the economic and social causes of the Russian 
upheaval of 1905 and the following years than for its portrayal of 
the men who guided the first Russian duma. Pares' picture of that 
duma and of Milyukov directing from the sidelines the policy of the 
Constitutional Democratic party in it, is an historical source of the 
first order. It is marvellously skilful journalism by a man who was 
more than a journalist. The Constitutional Democrats were trying 
to fashion a constitutional monarchy of a more or less British type 
and in their tactics were influenced by British example. Pares saw, 
or thought he saw, that events were leading to friendship and 
co-operation between England and Russia, and he rejoiced thereat. 
He heeded little the factors to the right and to the left of the Cadet 
party that undermined its success. Yet when conservative forces 
triumphed in Russia he was not discouraged. He transferred his 
sympathies from Milyukov to Stolypin, to a policy that seemed to 
him constructive and statesmanlike. The First World War fulfilled 
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one of Pares' ideals . England and Russia were fighting side by side 
for human freedom, and Pares co-operated in the struggle with all 
his might. Two books, Day by Day w%th the Russian Army (1915) 
and My Russian Memoirs (1931), reflect his life and aspirations 
during those troublous times. They show fine sympathy with the 
Russian common soldiers and a splendid understanding of the life 
of all loyal, middle-of-the-road Russians dunng that period of storm 
and stress. On the whole My Russian Memoirs, through its thrilling 
dramatic quality, seems to me Pares' masterpiece ; it is inspiring 
by its narratives of devotion to a great cause. 

The First World War ended with the defeat of England's enemies, 
but it also brought ruin to the Russia that Pares knew and loved. 
He found himself literally in the same position as a Russian emigre. 
He had lived with Kolchak's forces and he was excluded from 
Russia. He was convinced that communist rule in Russia would 
be shortlived, and he behaved accordingly. With his usual intensity 
he threw himself into academic work and strove to advance the study 
of Russia both in England and in the United States. Friendship 
with Russia must be cultivated in preparation for the time when 
Russia should be freed from Bolshevik tyranny. 

It was in 1923, at the time of his first visit to the United States, 
that I first met Pares. We became friends for life. We had 
common interests and we agreed on most topics that we discussed. 
Never have I known a more genuinely cordial man. He helped me 
in the most varied fashion, by personal inspiration and by practical 
aid, just as he helped hundreds of others : this is not the place to 
cite details. I at once felt myself in his debt and I have always 
remained boundlessly grateful to him. Yet it was a bit amusing 
to encounter a missionary so thoroughly dominated by one abiding 
purpose, that of friendship between England and America on the 
one hand and Russia on the other. To him this of course meant the 
old Russia of the years before 1917, the Russia that would soon be 
restored and resume its forward course according to Anglo-Saxon 
precedents. Of the Bolsheviks Pares always spoke with the utmost 
abhorrence, rejecting indignantly any wprd of apology for their 
doings. Seldom did he talk of any topic not somehow connected 
with Russia. Once a party of us took him to Point Lobos, a rarely 
beautiful spot on the California coast, where the billows rush into 
chasms between high cliffs and break into clouds of foam. Pares 
immediately sat down on a boulder wfith his ba,ck to the Pacific — and 
talked about Russia ! 

Throughout the years that followed I always found Pares sym- 
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pathetic and modest as well as helpful. He knew his own limitations 
and he gave freely of the best that was in him. I like to picture him 
chatting with children. They knew that he was their friend. 

During the years between the wars, aside from his active work as 
a teacher and organiser, Pares produced his two most academic 
books, A History of Russia (1926) and The Fall of the Russian Mon- 
archy (1939). The first volume (now in its fifth edition) is the best 
general work on Russian history that exists in English. It rests 
on Russian secondary sources ; the early pages, for example, bring 
to English readers the atmosphere of the school of Klyuchevsky. 
It is clear and orderly in its development, but it contains little 
research by Pares himself The Fall of the Russian Monarchy : a 
Study of the Evidence, on the other hand, is his chief piece of original 
investigation, and it is also the least satisfactory of his larger books. 
He wrote the volume after careful reading of the verbatim report 
of the Investigating Commission of 1917 and of the numerous and 
copious memoirs of the period. The result is a book dealing almost 
entirely with personalities and neglecting the economic, social, and 
ideological causes that brought about the fall of the Russian mon- 
archy. The reader gets the impression that had the Empress 
Alexandra been a different sort of person, that monarchy might still 
have been alive and flourishing. An historical work that contains 
the statement, “ After all the nursery [of the imperial family] was 
the centre of all Russia’s troubles ” (Introduction, page 16), certainly 
lacks correct historical perspective. Yet it is noteworthy that the 
kind-hearted author treats with charity and even with a certain 
quahfied admiration the unfortunate woman whom he seems to have 
regarded as the cause of it all. 

During the sixteen years that followed 1919 Pares fretted at his 
exclusion from Russia. “ He called the Bolsheviks pigs, you know,” 
a pupil of his once remarked to me, “ and then he was surprised that 
they wouldn’t let him in ! ” But time brings changes. In 1935 
the Soviet government allowed Pares to enter the country. The 
immediate result of his short visit was a tiny book, Moscow Admits 
a Critic, published in June 1936. Here, reversing his previous point 
of view. Pares expressed opinions decidedly favourable to the com- 
munist administration. Later, more than once, he again visited 
the U.S.S.R. He gave a fuller statement of his revised opinions in 
his rather chaotic Penguin : Russia, first published in January 1941 ; 
” seventh printing, revised edition, March 1949.” 

In Russia Pares strives to be objective, not blinking, for instance, 
the enormous suffering, including the wholesale destruction of 
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human life, that was caused by Stalin's forcible collectivisation of 
agriculture. He condemns most vigorously the present isolation 
of the Soviet Union from the rest of the world. Nor does he condone 
the failure of the Russians in 1944 to aid the Poles of Warsaw when 
they rose against the German occupants of the city. But in general 
he expresses sincere admiration for the practical achievements of 
the Soviet government at home, and he defends its foreign policy, 
including the absorption of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. One 
may conjecture that Pares became convinced that communism in 
Russia had come to stay, while the guiding passion of his life still 
remained the same, the furtherance of peace, understanding, and 
good will between England, Amenca, and Russia. Since all chance 
for the resurrection of a liberal Russia had vanished, the under- 
standing must be with a communistic Russia. And so, swallowing 
his previous denunciation of all communistic principles and practices, 
he argued that the one remedy for existing hatreds must be, on both 
sides, constant and objective study." Whether the fixed policy 
of the Soviet Union might not prove quite as dangerous to Western 
Europe and to America as had been that of Nazi Germany, he seems 
to have made no serious inquiry. At all events he does not discuss 
the matter in his last book. He merely pleads for tolerance and 
understanding, holding that the Russians have a right to their 
communistic government at home and hoping — ^though he is silent 
on the question — that they will not interfere in the affairs of nations 
to the west of them. 

Pares had literary talent both in prose and in verse. The jovial, 
chatty style of My Russian Memoirs reflects the conversation of 
Pares himself. In A H%story of Russia he shows fine skill in exposi- 
tion. His verse translations of Krylov's Fables (his own favourite 
among his works) and of Griboyedov's comedy. The Mischief of 
Being Clever, are skilful interpretations not only of the letter but 
of the spirit of the original. 

One's memories of Bernard Pares, however, are of a man, not 
of a scholar or of a writer of books. The man was greater than his 
work, important as that work was for the furtherance of instruction 
in Russian topics and the advance of knowledge concerning Russia 
among speakers of English. Pares was a sincere and fnendly soul. 
You might not agree with him at all times, but you could not help 
being stirred by his kindly spirit and his wholehearted yet modest 
devotion to his own calling. He left behind him not only work 
well done but the memory of a sweet and gracious nature. 

G, R. Noyes. 
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My first meeting with Pares was m the barracks in Malet Street, 
which for a time housed the School of Slavonic Studies, as it was 
then officially called. The date must have been 1923, since he let 
me send him three years later from Cracow a carbon copy (in English) 
of my Ph.D. thesis. The hope was that he might help m interesting 
an English publisher in the work. Nothing happened, and when 
I was passing through London in 1937, on my way home to the 
New World, I called on him. Yes, he had the manuscript, at his 
house in Surbiton : would I come out for the night, and we could 
talk it over ^ We found it, rather the worse for wear, lying at the 
bottom of a big chest, and managed to recover all the sheets. At 
his suggestion I went to see Jonathan Cape, and two years later 
the work appeared. Such was the help he was always ready to 
extend to beginners. 

In 1930 Pares was in the U.S.A. and we met at a conference in 
Boston, organised by the veteran historian, Professor A. I. Andrews, 
where he was a guest speaker. Already the question had come up 
as to whether I might join the staff of the School in London ; but 
the necessary funds were not forthcoming for the creation of a 
Readership in Polish, so the whole thing was postponed for five 
years. Then, very suddenly, everything crystallised and in Septem- 
ber 1935 I found myself getting settled in the crowded, and rather 
dismal, quarters in Torrington Square. As Director, Pares did 
everything possible to make things easier for the newcomer, even to 
the point of guaranteeing an overdraft at the bank until salary 
cheques began to come through. 

We were as a staff a motley crew. Already two of the original 
old guard'’ were gone — Mirsky and Meyendorff. The rest of us 
would from time to time see one another, but only m '' bits and 
pieces,” since there was no common-room and people came and went 
at the oddest hours But from about n 30 Pares would be in his 
big room, on the ground floor, occupied in some task or other, and 
was always available when needed In what follows I want to say 
less about his work as Director, and more about what I remember 
of times together — usually outside working hours. And first three 
glimpses of English life that I might otherwise not have had : 

I. His taking me on a Saturday morning by train to Clandon 
in Surrey, whence we walked along part of the old Pilgrim’s Way, 
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past Newland’s Corner, down to Sheir — "'loveliest village in Eng- 
land,'’ where we had lunch , then past Albury (his old home) and 
by devious routes to Friday Pool (if I remember the name rightly) ; 
and finally after tea at an mn, by bus to Guildford, and so by train 
home again. 

2. His taking me to a soccer match at Stamford Bridge where 
we stood in the midst of a vast throng of everyday Britons and 
watched an exciting game, a good part of which was half blacked 
out by fog ; after which while trying to get out, we became separated 
in the crush, and did not meet until the following Monday. It 
was then I learned of the part he played in helping to found the 
Portsmouth Soccer Club 

3. His taking me to his old school, Harrow''-on-the-Hill, on a 
day when there were special games being played , his showing of 
the " old familiar places" ; his tales about the same, interlarded 
with snatches of songs from "Forty Years on, when afar and 
asunder " to some of his own, and talk about everything and nothing, 
going back to the eighties of last century. Such experiences go 
far to make up 

That best portion of a good man's life 
In which the burthen and the mystery , . . 

Of all this unintelligible world 
Are lightened 

When I turn to School matters, it is the lighter rather than the 
serious side that remains in memory. From the start I was 
welcomed to the quarterly sessions in which the final touches were 
put to the forthcoming number of the Slavonic and East European 
Review, whose deliberations, though always friendly, were sometimes 
fierce. Almost invariably there was more material in galley than 
could be included in the 240 pages allotted to each number ; and 
Pares and Seton-Watson were by no means always in agreement as 
to what should have precedence. Betimes Jopson and I had to serve 
as mediators, and our good offices were not always effective. But 
the net result was that each number showed a balance and a whole- 
ness, which since 1939 we have never been able to recover. Pares 
worked hard to get the number out " on time," which meant roughly 
at the end of each of the three academic terms : nothing irked him 
more than to find, as June ended, some hitch in the arrangements 
which might leave him still occupied when Lord's Week approached. 
For him the Varsity Cricket match and the ensuing Eton-Harrow 
meeting were something sacred : he wanted to be there and with 
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'' a mind at peace.’' Sometimes it was a close shave, but had a clash 
occurred I fear the Review would have come off second best. Only 
those who worked with him can ever realise what devotion and 
painstaking he put into every page. 

It was in the same eager spirit that he watched the progress of 
the new university buildings in those last pre-war years ; knowing 
that, if all went well, he would see the School at long last ensconced 
in its own home. Everyone rejoiced when, a few months before the 
outbreak of war, we were able to move in and begin to get settled 
down. It was precisely with the outbreak of hostilities that I 
succeeded him as Director. On the fourth of September our quarters 
were taken over for the Ministry of Information, and we were 
"'rusticated” to Oxford. 

For a year Pares was with us as a member of the Foreign Research 
and Press Service set up by Chatham House m Balliol College for 
the Foreign Office. Then he found himself without employment, 
and it was a hard blow. Though well over seventy he was eager 
for work, so I put it to him that now he should accept — ^what he had 
declined two years earlier — the request of Allen Lane to write a 
Penguin on Russia, It took some persuasion, but he finally agreed, 
and with the fine result known to all. The sales of his admirable 
little book reached well over 200,000 copies. 

Seldom have I known anyone who would so completely lose 
himself in whatever he set himself to do as B. P. On some occasions, 
though not often, I disagreed profoundly with his views or decisions, 
but he never bore a grudge. If, however, he was convinced of the 
rightness of his "line,” nothing on earth could budge him. The 
range of his interests was enormous. Among them should be men- 
tioned the service he rendered for years as Hon. Treasurer of the 
University of London Union. When he came back to see us in 
1948, after five years' absence in the New 'World, he had a look at 
everything and (as he wrote me briefly on his return to New York) 
was rejoiced to find that things were going as he would have wished. 
It is a source of keen satisfaction fo those of us who have followed 
in his steps, that the foundations he and others laid so " well and 
truly” were not laid in vain. 


W. J. Rose. 



THE SECOND EXILE OF 
EDUARD BENES 


I 

The Munich Agreement of 28 September 1938 had dire consequences 
for Europe and not least for France and Great Britain who had 
sponsored it. The immediate victim was President Benes. Under 
strong pressure from the French and British Governments he had 
been an unwilHng party to the Agreement ; and no sooner was it 
signed than he was exposed not only to the wrath of the Nazis, who 
were determined to be rid of him, but also to the fears and anxieties 
of the new Czechoslovak Government. 

On 5 October he resigned his high ofl&ce of President and on the 
same evening took leave of his people m a moving broadcast. The 
next day, " utterly exhausted both physically and spintually,” he 
left the Hrad, the historic castle of Prague, for his country home at 
Sezimovo Usti m South Bohemia. He had intended to remain in 
Czechoslovakia until 28 October, but so violent were the threats 
from Berlin that the new Czechoslovak Government, which he him- 
self had appointed, urged him to leave the country at the earliest 
possible moment. He took off from the Ruzin airport on 22 October. 
So hurried was his departure that, when he arrived in England, Jan 
Masaryk, advised at the last minute, was not in time to meet him. 

Although his health was temporarily shattered. Dr. Bene§ had 
not neglected his preliminary preparations for the European war 
which he now felt to be inevitable. Before leaving his country, 
he summoned his most reliable political friends and explained to 
them in detail his plan of campaign. Resistance groups inside 
Czechoslovakia must be organised at once. The old Maffia, the 
secret society which had been so valuable in the first world war, 
must be revived As many soldiers and politicians as possible must 
make their way abroad. Reliable underground communications 
between the exiles and the patriots at home must be established. 
There was not a moment to lose. He expected the European war 
not later than May or June of 1939. These preparations, success- 
fully carried out, were to bear good frmt in due course. 

Nevertheless, when he arrived in England, he himself was con- 
demned to a period of comparative inactivity. He was far from 
well and sorely in need of rest. His devoted wife was on the verge 
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of a nervous breakdown and could not speak of her country without 
tears welling in her eyes. She felt the blow to a husband who had 
hitherto known nothing but success, even more keenly than he did. 
Moreover the presence of Dr. Benes in England was embarrassing 
to the British Government, and he had received a hint from the 
Foreign Office to refrain from public activity. He accepted it 
loyally. Old English friends, fearing lest he might be in need, came 
to his rescue. Lord Layton undertook to arrange funds ; Lord 
Cranborne, now Lord Salisbury, offered him a house. These kind- 
nesses gratified him deeply, but he made little or no attempt to avail 
himself of them, preferring to live quietly and unostentatiously and 
to avoid all recrimination. From November 1938 until the end 
of January 1939, he devoted the major part of his time to the pre- 
paration of the lectures on democracy which he had undertaken 
to deliver at the University of Chicago. 

On 2 February 1939 he left Portsmouth in the S.S. George 
Washington for New York and Chicago. During his stay in the 
United States he had intended to maintain the same attitude of 
restraint that he had shown in England, but the peculiar circum- 
stances of the American scene soon forced him to alter his views. 
In those early months of 1939 American public opinion was violently 
anti-British and anti-French. It mattered not a whit that Ameri- 
cans had no intention of taking any action against the Nazis : their 
sympathies overflowed generously m favour of the Czechoslovaks, 
and in Chicago I myself was a witness of the almost hysterical 
enthusiasm with which Dr. Benes and Jan Masaryk were greeted 
whenever they appeared in public. 

It was a situation of which Dr. Benes could hardly fail to take 
advantage. He was in the United States when Hitler, breaking 
all his pledges to Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier, marched into 
Prague. Indignation throughout the country was universal, and 
on 16 March Dr. Benes sent telegrams of protest to President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, M. Litvinov and the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. President Roosevelt 
sent a sympathetic reply in which he stated that the Government of 
the United States did not recognise the new Nazi aggression. Mr. 
Chamberlain sent a short telegram referring Dr. Benes to the speech 
which he as Prime Minister had delivered at Birmingham on 17 March, 
The next day M. Litvinov handed to the Czech minister in Moscow a 
copy of the Note of protest which he had sent on the same day 
to the Nazi Government. M. Daladier left Dr. Benes's telegram 
unanswered. At the first meeting of the Council of the League of 
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Nations M. Avenol, the Secretary-General, mentioned Dr. Benes’s 
telegram, but refused to table it because it came from a private 
individual. The Soviet representative, however, undertook, in the 
name of his Government, to accept responsibility for the protest, 
and the protest itself was put down for discussion by the Council 
and Assembly of the League in September. By then, however, the 
march of events had rendered further discussion unnecessary. 

Dr. Benes remained in the United States until the beginning of 
July 1939. Before he left he was received by President Roosevelt 
on 28 May, and in a long conversation he answered with remarkable 
accuracy the President's very pointed questions about the probable 
course of events He predicted the Nazi attacks on Poland and the 
Soviet Union. He told the President that the war would be a long 
one and would bring great social upheavals in its train. To the 
President's question about the attitude of the United States he 
replied . “ Europe cannot win the war against Hitler without you. 
If you do not move in time against Nazi-ism, the Nazis will attack 
you." 

At the end of the conversation President Roosevelt requested 
Dr. Benes to send him a written report of his views. Then, taking 
leave of him, Mr. Roosevelt said : "We have helped you once ; 
we shall help you again. Keep in touch with me and let me know 
how your affairs progress " 

Greatly encouraged, Dr. Bene§ sailed on 12 July for Eng- 
land, which he had already determined must be the headquarters 
of the Czechoslovak resistance movement. Inevitably he found 
the political atmosphere colder. Good friends, however, were not 
lacking, and on 27 July, together with Madame Benes and Jan 
Masaryk, he was entertained at a private banquet in London by 
forty representatives of the three British political Parties. Mr. 
Churchill was in the chair and was supported by Mr. Eden, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, Lord Cecil, Lord Lytton, Sir Walter Layton, 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter and Miss Megan 
Lloyd George. All present were, of course, strong opponents of the 
Government's Munich policy. Speeches were made by Mr, Churchill, 
Mr. Eden, Lord Cecil, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. Wickham Steed. The sternest words 
came from Lord Cecil who described the Government's behaviour 
in September 1938 as " a base betrayal " ; the most eloquent from 
Mr, Churchill, who moved not only himself but even the unemotional 
Dr. Benes to tears. 

Warmed by this manifestation of support, and fixing all his 
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hopes on Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, Dr. Benes retired to the little 
villa in Gwendolen Avenue, Putney, which was to be his home for 
the next fourteen months. To his other virtues he had now to add 
patience and restraint. For the backing of the British Government 
he had to wait many weary months. The war which he had always 
predicted came three months later than he had prophesied. A now 
disillusioned British public accepted it with philosophic calm. 

It was in his Putney villa that Dr. Benes, attended only by his 
wife and by Dr, and Mrs. Lobkowicz, listened in at ii a.m. on 
3 September to Mr. Chamberlain's fateful broadcast. '' Standing 
respectfully and without a word of comment," he writes in his 
memoirs, we felt to the full the terrible tragedy of the Prime 
Minister's words. We were conscious that it was the beginning of 
the direst hardships for the British Empire and likewise a continu- 
ation of the unprecedented sufferings of our own people. But we 
were also aware that it was the beginning of the fight for our second 
liberation and after Munich the first step to our new independence." 

The same day Dr. Benes sent the following telegram to the 
British Prime Minister. 

In this moment when the British people have to fight a war 
forced on Poland, Great Britain and France by Nazi Germany, I 
should like to express to Your Excellency with deep and unfaltering 
sympathy the desire and decision of the Czechs and Slovaks to join 
unhesitatingly with your people in their fight for the freedom of 
Europe. 

Our motherland was attacked and occupied by armed forces 
and all our people suffer under inhuman terror and oppression. But 
their moral and physical strength remains unimpaired. We, the 
citizens of Czechoslovakia, consider that our country is in a state 
of war with the German military forces. Side by side with your 
people we will carry on the struggle until final victory and until 
the liberation of our motherland." 

This time Mr. Chamberlain was moved and sent a warmly worded 
reply in which he said : '' The sufferings of the Czech people have 
not been forgotten, and we believe that the principles for which we 
have taken up arms will free the Czech people from foreign servitude." 

Dr. Benes sent a similar telegram to the Prime Minister of France. 
Once again there was no reply. 


2 

The war for which Dr. Benes had hoped, because he saw in it 
the only possibility of liberating his country, had begun. On 
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19 September 1939 I was appointed by the Foreign Office to the 
somewhat vague post of liaison officer with Dr. Benes and the 
Czechoslovaks in Britain. 

During the period of the so-called '' phoney '' war, that is, from 
September 1939 until May 1940, Dr. Benes s position was difficult 
and delicate. His own desiderata were fixed in his mind from the 
start. He wished the British Government and, indeed, all other 
'Governments to recognise the juridical continuity of the Czecho- 
slovak state as it had existed before September 1938. This desire 
also implied recognition of the juridical continuity of Dr. Benes's 
position as President of the Czechoslovak Republic. It meant, too, 
recognition of the pre-Munich frontiers This was strong medicine 
for any British Government to swallow, since in order to fulfil Dr. 
Benes's wishes the Munich Agreement would have to be annulled 
as illegal. It was a particularly unpalatable dose for the Chamber- 
lain Government which had made the Agreement and had acclaimed 
it as a triumph for peace. 

Dr. Benes based his argument for continuity on two grounds * 
the Munich Agreement had been dictated by violence ; it had been 
broken and therefore rendered void by Hitler's entry into Prague 
in March 1939, The second part of the argument was sound, but 
obviously the fulfilment of all his wishes involved technical* and 
legal difficulties which would require long discussion. In particular, 
the continuity of his personal position as President was open to 
serious doubts. He had resigned his office soon after Munich, and 
Dr. Hacha had been legally elected in his place. Whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the matter might be, the opening of a war, for 
which Britain was ill-prepared, was not the moment for the urgent 
insistence of Dr. Benes's claims. 

I had enjoyed his confidence for many years and, supported 
by Jan Masaryk, I put the position to him as bluntly as I could. 
He had many friends in England and some enemies both m the 
Government and in Whitehall. If the war were to be lost, 
all would be lost. If the war were to be won — and his own con- 
fidence in victory never wavered — then time was on his side. He 
should proceed cautiously and should refrain from giving any 
encouragement to those British pohticians who were eager to raise 
questions on his behalf in the House of Commons. Above all, he 
should do his utmost to unite the Czechoslovak exiles who had now 
reached France and Britain in considerable numbers. My own 
sympathies were with him ; but he would inevitably have me 
labelled as a violent Czechophil if he were to urge through me 
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demands which Whitehall would consider premature and ill-judged. 
Not without reason the Foreign Office believe with Talleyrand that 
excess of zeal is the worst of all diplomatic faults 

Jan Masaryk, who cared little for the technicalities of political 
life but had an instinctive knowledge of human psychology, agreed 
whole-heartedly with this advice, and the rational Dr. Benes accepted 
it without demur. At times his patience was to be sorely tried, 
but he never lost it. • 

To be strictly fair, the attitude of the British Government and 
of the Foreign Office was more cautious than unfriendly. In those 
early months there was a strong tendency to leave the settlement 
of all European problems until the end of the war. The Peace 
Treaties after the first world war had been marred by haste. The 
mistake must not be repeated. In the Foreign Office there was 
therefore great reluctance to raise the question of the future frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia at this stage. A much greater encumbrance 
to the advancement of Czechoslovak claims was France — and the 
British attitude towards France. The British Government, already 
aware of certain weaknesses in the French body politic, regarded 
the Franco-Bntish alliance as the corner-stone of victory. In their 
minds and m their consideration of all problems France's interests 
came first. Everything must be done to strengthen her, to satisfy 
her needs, and to keep her in the war at all costs. And the French 
Government, which had great obligations towards the Czecho- 
slovaks, was not only hostile to Dr. Benes but was actively support- 
ing his Czechoslovak opponents. Without going so far as their 
French allies, the British Government were not prepared at this 
stage to offend the Daladier Government by pursuing a too friendly 
policy towards Dr. Benel Mark time and keep Dr. Benes quiet 
were the orders of the day. 

As the result of this state of affairs Paris became the political 
centre of the Czechoslovak exiles. Eager to associate itself with 
the war effort of France and Britain, the small but efficient Czecho- 
slovak army was training in France. Moreover, several of the 
leading Czechoslovak pohtical leaders, notably Monsignor Sramek 
and Dr. Ripka, had made Paris their headquarters. At this stage 
the participation of the Czechoslovak exiles in the war depended 
on the goodwill of the French Government, and from this Govern- 
ment the exiles required some form of treaty or agreement which 
would legalise their military and political status. 

* In our diplomatic usage the British Government are always in the plural ; 
ail other governments are in the singular 
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The negotiations for this agreement were stormy and difficult. 
The official link with the French Government was M. Osusky, the 
Czechoslovak minister m Pans. No friend of Dr. Benes, M. Osusky, 
supported by the French Government, was seeking to create some 
form of political organisation which would leave the main control 
of the Czechoslovak action abroad in his own hands The situation 
in Paris was therefore highly unfavourable to Dr. Benes who, by 
remaining in London, ran some risk of being ousted altogether from 
the leadership. Unwillingly but resolutely he determined to go to 
Paris himself and arnved there on 6 October 1939. 

In one sense the visit was a failure. M. Daladier refused to 
see Dr. Benes ; perhaps because, as Georges Mandel said at the time, 
he had not the courage to look the Czechoslovak President in the 
face. For Dr. Benes it was a humiliation which he felt deeply. 
In his war memoirs, published in Prague in November 1947, he 
wrote : “ Already during my Pans visit — a month after the begin- 
ning of the war — I formed a very bad impression of the state of 
affairs in France. I did not conceal my views from my friends and 
after a fortnight’s stay in Paris I returned, suddenly and without 
any farewells, to London I made up my mind that it would be 
impossible for me to return to Pans during the war, and that for the 
war itself I must rely above all on the British Empire and the 
United States and continue to believe that later the Soviet Union 
would fight on our side.” 

The Paris visit, however, was not entirely barren of results. Dr. 
Benes of course desired a provisional government. The most that 
the French Government would accord was a National Committee. 
During his stay in Paris Dr. Benes was able to formulate the 
principles which should guide the Committee and to ensure that the 
majority of its members were his friends. The National Committee 
was recognised by the French Government on 17 November ; the 
recognition of the British Foreign Office followed on 20 December. 

On his return to London Dr. Benes, while working closely with 
the National Committee in Paris, began with great energy to 
strengthen his own personal organisation in England and to develop 
his secret communications with the Czechoslovak underground in 
his own country. Thanks to British technical aid these communica- 
tions were working with remarkable speed and smoothness. He 
was greatly assisted in his task by the escape from Czechoslovakia 
of politicians and officials devoted to himself, most of whom came 
to London. He was still tired and forced to rest in the afternoons , 
but his optimism, at once his strongest and his weakest quality. 
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had returned and with it had come the gradual restoration of his 
health. The little villa in Putney, converted by the artistic hand 
of Madame Benes into a miniature Czech house m which every room 
was a reminder of their homeland, had become a centre of humming 
political activity. His old English friends gathered round him, and 
there was a special welcome for the stimulating Wickham Steed 
and the ever-faithful Seton-Watson. We continued to call him the 
President. To all of us it was clear that he alone among the Czecho- 
slo^^ak exiles possessed the qualities of leadership which could 
create a unified Czechoslovak nation capable of giving aid to the 
war effort and of directing and stimulating the resistance movement 
in Czechoslovakia 

He himself was now happier, but he was far from satisfied. He 
would not be content until he had won full recognition for a Czecho- 
slovak Government in exile, with himself as President. He had 
now reconciled himself to the inevitability of gradualness. His next 
objective was British recognition for a provisional government. It 
was to be pursued with dogged persistence. 

3 

The first six months of 1940 were a testing period for Dr. Benes's 
nerves. He had made progress and had gone some way towards 
allaying Foreign Office suspicions of his alleged craftiness. A states- 
man, who prepared his every step well in advance, he chafed under 
the irritation of delay : and British policy, still mainly concerned 
with Anglo-French co-operation, was reluctant to grant further 
concessions to the Czechoslovak exiles. Dr. Benes, whose plans for 
a provisional government had long been perfected, now wanted not 
only official recognition but also a loan from the British Government. 
Hitherto the exiles had been existing on the comparatively small sum 
raised for them by American citizens of Czech and Slovak origin. 
Inevitably, too, the '' go slow '' policy of the Foreign Office played 
’into the hands of Dr. Benes's Czech and Slovak opponents who, 
though few in number, were active in their propaganda and 
unscrupulous in their methods. 

In order to gain time the Foreign Office instructed me to inform 
Dr. Benes that, before a provisional government could be recognised, 
he must ensure national unity among the exiles. In plain words 
this meant a reconciliation between Dr. Benes and Dr. Hod^a, who 
was now spending his time travelling between London and Paris. 
It fell to my lot to negotiate an understanding between the two 
men. It was an irksome and tedious task. I had known Milan 
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Hod^a for many years and had always liked him. He had been 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia during the difficult Munich period 
and had made a favourable impression on many British politicians, 
including Lord Runciman. But he had never enjoyed the con- 
fidence of President Masaryk and ‘Dr Benes. His own mistrust of 
Dr. Benes was of long standing. It is of little profit to write ill of 
the dead, but it must be said that in exile Dr. Hod^a was neither 
morally nor physically the man he had been. Doubtless, the events 
of Munich had shaken him profoundly. He was obsessed by his 
suspicions of Dr. Benes and was incapable of taking any permanent 
decision. I spent many weary hours and weeks m fruitless negoti- 
ation with him. In his eagerness to obtain recognition for a pro- 
visional government Dr. Benes made generous concessions both in 
writing and by word of mouth. Dr. Hodza would agree to a recon- 
ciliation m the afternoon and would wriggle out of it the next 
morning. In the end a sketchy and impermanent compromise was 
achieved. It would certainly not have satisfied the Foreign Office 
in its initial mood. 

The march of greater events, however, forced the issue. The 
failure of the Allies in Norway caused the resignation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain as Prime Minister, and with the advent to power of Mr. Winston 
Churchill the official attitude towards the Czechoslovak exiles 
changed radically. Recognition was accorded to a Provisional 
Government with Dr. Benes as provisional President on 23 July, 
and on the same evening the B.B.C. played the Czech and Slovak 
national anthems for the first time. I was appointed British 
representative to the new Government. 

Recognition gave new hope to the exiles Dr. Benes was pleased 
but not satisfied, and after a mildly emotional expression of gratitude 
he began at once to make his preparations for his next advance : 
full recognition of a Czechoslovak Government, which would represent 
the juridical continuity of the Czechoslovak state from August 1938, 
and the annulment of the years after Munich. His views were 
clearly expressed in the first paragraph of a memorandum which he 
handed to me : 

“ Legally our state has never ceased to exist. No Czechoslovak 
either from an internal or an international point of view can renounce 
this principle of continuity. All that happened after 19 September 
1938 took place illegally and unconstitutionally and was forced on 
us by threats, terror and violence.'' 

During the late summer and autumn of 1940, when Britain's 
existence was at stake, the war occupied Mr. Churchill's whole 
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attention, and before he could make further progress Dr. Benes 
had to wait until Mr. Eden was appointed Foreign Secretary in 
December 1940. The interval was not passed in idleness. The 
indefatigable provisional President, now fully restored to health, 
spent his time profitably in establishing order and unity among the 
exiles, in building up a diplomatic organisation all over the world, 
in renewing relations with the other Allied Governments, in 
strengthening his communications with the underground movement 
in Czechoslovakia, and in arranging the finances of his new Govern- 
ment On the whole he was remarkably successful. He received 
an ample loan from the British Treasury. He brought back Jan 
Masaryk from the United States to be his Foreign Minister. He 
established a State Council which functioned as a kind of provisional 
Parliament. 

He also had troubles. The Czechoslovak Communists in England 
— and there were some both in the army and among the political 
exiles — ^were then opposed to the war and, supported by the Daily 
Worker, they attacked Dr. Benes violently as a lackey of the imperi- 
alists. At the same time Gottwald, Kopecky, Nejedly and other 
Czechoslovak Communists in Moscow were making even more 
dangerous attacks against him. 

Dr. Benes was not unduly worried. His personal stock was 
rising, and when Mr. Eden came back to the Foreign Office on 
22 December 1940, the President's hopes soared. Nor were they 
misplaced. From the first Mr. Eden was sympathetic to the Czecho- 
slovak cause and soon put Anglo-Czechoslovak relations on a much 
happier basis than heretofore. My own work was made easy. Dr, 
Benes and Jan Masaryk were delighted. Unfortunately, just when 
all seemed set for full recognition, Mr. Eden was sent on a mission 
to the Middle East which kept him away from the Foreign Office 
for nearly two months. 

To Dr. Benes this delay was most irksome, and I made many 
" visits to his house in order to assure him that all would be well. 
He had left his Putney villa in the previous autumn. When the 
German raids on Britain began, his compatriots were anxious about 
his personal safety, and through the kind offices of Mr. Anthony de 
Rothschild I was able to find a charming country house for him at 
Aston Abbots near Aylesbury. Within a few days of his leaving 
London the shelter at his Putney home was shattered by a bomb. 

At Aston Abbots Dr. Benes had a large and comfortable study 
in which he was able to surround himself with books and with his 
personal treasures, including Panuska's painting of the Bohemian 
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countryside near Asch where in 1915 the President as a young man 
had slipped through the Austnan frontier guards to carry on from 
Pans the struggle for the first liberation. Now in his second exile 
he enjoyed the peace and restfulness of an English country home. 
But during those early months of 1941 he was more difficult and 
more depressed than I had ever found him. His negotiations with 
General Sikorski for a Polish-Czechoslovak confederation were going 
badly, and General Sikorski, the most pro- Czech of the Polish leaders, 
had shown little inclination to compromise on delicate questions like 
the future of Teschen. Dr. Benes felt — ^perhaps not without reason 
— that as the provisional head of a provisional government he was 
at a disadvantage in his dealings with the Polish Prime Minister. 
He could not understand the slowness of the Foreign Office, and I 
had some difficulty in restraining him from making a direct appeal 
to Mr. Churchill over the absent Mr. Eden's head. As a compromise 
I suggested that he should invite Mr. Churchill to visit the 
Czechoslovak army. 

More delay followed, and even the good-natured Jan Masaryk 
became explosive and asked bitterly if the Czech airmen who had 
fallen in the air battles for Britain were provisionally dead. The 
German successes in the Balkans had put a strain on optimism. 

Just when the President's patience was nearly exhausted, pro- 
vidence intervened in his favour. On Wednesday, 16 April, I 
received a message from 10 Downing Street sajnng that Mr. Churchill 
proposed to visit the Czechoslovak army on Saturday. He came. 
He was gracious. He remained for several hours and had a long 
talk with Dr. Benes, He was deeply moved by the singing of the 
Czechoslovak soldiers who, in anticipation of his visit, had been 
trained for weeks past to sing '' Rule, Britannia " in English. That 
night he added a characteristic minute to the short memorandum 
which Dr. Benes had handed to him : Why are these people not 
recognised ? They have deserved it." The minute was addressed 
to the Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Eden, who had recently returned 
from the Middle East, at once gave instructions for the necessarj^ 
steps to be taken for full recognition. 

I went the next day to Aston Abbots to see Dr. Benes. It was 
a beautiful spring morning such as only England knows, and the 
garden at Aston Abbots was a riot of daffodils and primroses. I 
was met by a figure dressed in the lightest of grey flannel trousers, 
brown and white shoes, and a smartly cut double-breasted blue serge 
coat with a carnation in the button-hole. This exotic personage 
was Dr. Benes : the unwonted gaiety of his apparel reflected the 

D 
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happiness in his heart. He talked to me ecstatically about Mr. 
ChurchilFs virtues , his qualities of leadership, his prescience, his 
understanding of history, and his grasp of first principles. '' At 
last,'’ he said to me with more emotion than I had thought him 
capable of, ''I have met an Englishman who understands the 
fundamentals of this war and what it means to Europe." 

Full recognition of a legally constituted Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and of Dr. Benes as President was accorded on i8 July 1941. 
The delay was vexatious, but the legal difficulties, for which Dr, 
Benes never made proper allowance, were most complicated. It was 
unfortunate, too, that recognition was forestalled by a few hours by 
the Soviet Union which, now involved in the war, lost no time in 
making a complete volte face and m according full recognition to the 
Benes Government which for months it had cold-shouldered. 

The Czechoslovaks, however, were profoundly grateful, and Dr. 
Benes was triumphant. He had now smoothed out all his difficulties 
with the British Government. True, there remained the trouble- 
some problem of the annulment of Munich. This could be achieved 
only by the consent of the House of Commons. For once he was 
content to wait. Relieved of his worst anxieties and more confident 
than ever of victory, he was now free to prepare the way for his 
return to Czechoslovakia. 


4 

With the other Allied Governments following Britain's and the 
Soviet Union's lead in according full recognition to the Czechoslovak 
Government President Benes was now eager to solve his two most 
difficult problems : the internal structure of the post-war Czecho- 
slovak Republic and the necessary guarantees for its external security. 
Unlike the British Government he was determined to have every- 
thing cut and dried before the end of the war. 

From the first he had foreseen that the war would be followed 
by great social upheavals and that his own country could not hope 
to escape them. One of the consequences of Munich had been an 
increase of the strength of the Communist Party in Czechoslovakia. 
Until June 1941, the Czech Communists, obedient to the directives 
of Moscow, had been bitterly opposed to the war. Their hopes, like 
those of the Russian Communists, were based on turning the im- 
perialist war into a civil war in which the German workers would 
play an active part. They had persistently denounced President 
Benes in their pamphlets. Now with the entry of the Soviet Union 
into the war they made perforce a political somersault, and President 
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Benes was bent on taking advantage of it. His plan was to limit 
the Czechoslovak political parties to four : the Catholics, the 
National Socialists, the Social-Democrats and the Communists, and 
from these parties to form a national front which would function as 
the Government until a general election could be held. As he could 
not omit the Communists from his calculations, it was probably the 
wisest, if, indeed, not the only policy which he could adopt. 

For the external security of the Republic he was forced by its 
geographical situation to rely on a post-war understanding and 
genuine co-operation between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers. Here again, if the Soviet Union emerged victoriously from 
the war, he had no other choice, and, reliably informed by Colonel 
Pika, his military representative in Moscow, the President was 
confident from the first that the Soviet Union would not only repel 
the German armies, but would also play a decisive part in Germany's 
defeat. 

Inevitably this view complicated his negotiations for Czecho- 
slovak-Polish co-operation after the war. The Polish Government 
in London did not share Dr. Benes's belief either in the strength or 
in the good intentions of the Soviet Union. They hoped and 
believed that the West would win the war and that the Soviet 
Union would lose it. Doubtless, the wish was father to the belief, 
and when in December 1941 the United States entered the war, 
belief hardened into absolute conviction. 

There were other factors which worked against a Polish-Czecho- 
slovak agreement. Certain members of the Polish Government 
mistrusted Dr. Benes, who himself had little confidence in the 
Polish approach towards post-war co-operation. General Sikorski, 
whom he liked, had asked him to recognise on behalf of Czecho- 
slovakia the Eastern frontiers of Poland ; and undoubtedly this 
request shook the President's faith in the practical nature of Polish 
policy which he was inclined, perhaps too readily but not entirely 
unjustly, to dismiss as incurably romantic. Be this as it may, the 
course of the war forced the President to choose between Poland and 
the Soviet Union and, wrongly as it turned out but rightly as it 
seemed at the time, he chose the Soviet Union. His people, indeed, 
would have tolerated no other choice. 

Inevitably this decision created a rift between the Polish and 
Czechoslovak exiles, and it is still the subject of bitter recriminations. 
Historically they are not likely to be of great importance. During 
the war the smaller Allies were at the mercy of the Great Powers, 
and the fate of both Poland and Czechoslovakia was sealed from 
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the moment, soon after the relief of Stalingrad, when the Soviet 
Union began with ruthless determination to pursue its own policy 
for winning the peace. Whatever the extenuating circumstances 
may have been, it is the plain truth that for the second time both 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were the victims of a policy of appease- 
ment for which on this occasion President Roosevelt and to some 
extent Mr. Churchill must bear the chief blame 

After full recognition Mr. Philip Nichols, now Sir Philip, was 
appointed ambassador to the Czechoslovak Government. It was 
an admirable choice, for both Lady Nichols and he soon won the full 
confidence of the President and Madame Benes and, indeed, of the 
whole Czechoslovak people to whom until their transfer to The 
Hague in 1947 they were to render invaluable services. I myself 
was appointed Director-General of the Political Warfare Executive 
and in this capacity I continued to maintain my close association 
with the President. 

Early in 1942 he expressed to me his intention to visit Russia 
and asked me privately how the Foreign Office would regard such 
a visit. I suggested to him that he would do well to go first to 
Washington. The desire had already been in his mind and he took 
the necessary steps to carry it out. He did not, however, abandon 
for one moment his firm intention of visiting Stalin and, as the 
Polish-Russian imbroglio developed, his impatience increased. 

Meanwhile, the year 1942 was to bring him what I think was 
undoubtedly the happiest moment of his post-Munich career. Never 
for a moment could he be wholly content until the wrong which had 
been done to his country at Munich had been righted. The matter 
had cropped up in nearly all his conversations with Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Nichols. It had been the subject of a long exchange of 
memoranda between the Foreign Office and the President's Chan- 
cellery, and in the end Mr. Eden found a formula which would enable 
the House of Commons to annul-an agreement which it had previously 
approved. 

On 5 August Mr. Eden announced to a small but enthusiastic 
House that, as the Germans had not observed the terms of the 
Munich Agreement, His Majesty's Government were no longer bound 
by it. There was no dissentient voice. That evening in a broadcast 
to the Czechoslovak people Jan Masaryk paid a warm tribute to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden, and for once an unemotional President was 
expansive in the expression of his gratitude. Perhaps the most 
curious consequence of the Munich policy was the approval given 
by the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
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Soviet Union to the removal of the Sudeten German population from 
the territories of the Czechoslovak Republic' 

By the spring of 1943 the way was clear for the President's 
American visit and on 6 May he set out by aeroplane for Washington. 
Before he left England, he had already discussed at great length with 
M. Bogomolov, the Soviet Minister, the programme for his visit to 
Moscow and the details of the treaty of alliance which he wished 
to sign with the Soviet Union on his arrival in the Soviet capital. 

In Washington all went smoothly. Dr. Benes dined at the White 
House and in a conversation which lasted until two m the morning 
indulged with President Roosevelt in one of those political tours 
round the world in which both men delighted. Every conceivable 
question was discussed. In advance Dr, Benes obtained Mr. Roose- 
velt’s blessing on the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans and 
elicited from him the valuable information that in the Polish- 
Russian dispute, now entering its tense stage, the Government of 
the United States would support a rectification of Poland’s Eastern 
frontiers in favour of the Soviet Union. According to the record of 
conversation which Dr. Benes sent to his Government at the time, 
President Roosevelt also expressed the view that the Soviet Union 
was to be trusted and would continue its loyal co-operation after 
the war. He also approved of Dr. Benes's proposed treaty with 
that Union. After a short visit to Ottawa, where he was received 
by Mr. Mackenzie King, President Benes returned to England 
thoroughly satisfied with his visit and more than ever determined 
to round off his successes by a visit to Moscow. As a rationalist 
he preferred tidiness to a policy of wait and see." Since his 
arrival in England, he had overcome many obstacles that would 
have defeated a less optimistic and less buoyant statesman. The 
Soviet Union was his last hurdle. He was confident that he could 
clear it. 


5 

It was President Benes's intention to visit the Soviet Union as 
soon as possible after his return from the United States and certainly 
not later than the summer of 1943. Difficulties, however, arose with 
the British Foreign Office which he had always kept informed of 
his plans. In principle the Foreign Office was not opposed to the 
visit but, fearing lest it might embarrass and, indeed, isolate the 
Poles, wished it to be deferred until the Polish-Russian question 
had been settled. Dr. Benes disliked this delay, but submitted to 
the desire of Whitehall. As summer advanced to autumn, he 
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became increasingly restless. What he had foreseen had, in fact, 
happened. Polish-Russian differences had not been composed ; 
they had become more acute, and the Foreign Office still favoured 
postponement of the President's visit. After his return from the 
Moscow Conference (19 October-i November 1943) at which the 
proposed Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty was discussed, Mr. Eden 
waived his objections, and early m December the President left for 
Moscow. 

As this visit was strongly criticised at the time and is to-day 
regarded by many as the cause of his ultimate failure, I must 
crystallise my impressions of the motives which influenced his mind. 
I did not see him when he left, for I was then in hospital, but during 
the summer I had discussed the problem with him on many occasions 
and at great length Undoubtedly, fear was his main motive, but 
it was not the same fear that disturbed the mind of the British 
Government. From the first moment he had foreseen and pro- 
phesied the successes of the Red Army. He was not afraid of a 
separate peace between Germany and the Soviet Union. What 
perturbed his mind was the fear lest the war should be over before 
the Anglo-American forces had landed in Western Europe. He was 
an ardent Second Front er " because he hoped that the Anglo- 
American armies, together with or even without the Soviet forces, 
would liberate Czechoslovakia. It is quite untrue that, irritated 
by Munich, he had pinned his faith to the Soviet Union. He had 
always been a Westerner, and a Westerner he remained. It is 
true that he saw in the Soviet Union the best military guarantee 
for his country against Germany. But, as he himself said to 
me so often, his policy was not West or East but West and 
East. Necessity forced him to believe in the good faith of the 
Soviet Union and in the loyal post-war co-operation of the three 
Great Powers among the Allies, and whenever a certain course 
seemed clearly indicated he always possessed the happy knack of 
tempering necessity with optimism. If in respect of the good faith 
of the Soviet Union he was over-confident, his optimism was shared 
by President Roosevelt and at that time, if perhaps in a lesser 
degree, by Mr. Churchill. He had always felt that, whatever solu- 
tion might be found to the Polish-Soviet problem, the Polish 
Government in London was doomed. He had no wish to find 
himself in the same position. Hence his urge to settle his affairs 
with Moscow. 

From the Soviet Communists he wanted three concessions : 
(i) a treaty of alliance which would insure his country against 
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German aggression ; (2) a guarantee of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of Czechoslovakia ; and (3) the agreement of the 
Soviet Union to the return of the Sudeten Germans to the German 
Reich. He obtained all three with alarming facility. On 12 Decem- 
ber 1943, the day after his arrival in Moscow, the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Treaty was signed in the presence of Stalin and himself. The Soviet 
Communists made much of him. They agreed at once to the 
removal of the Sudeten Germans from the confines of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. As regards the political independence of the 
Republic the assurances were emphatic. The President had several 
conversations with Stalin and Molotov. In his own words, '' there 
was not a single occasion on which our partners did not emphasise, 
whenever the question arose, that our internal affairs did not concern 
them and that they would not interfere in them Numerous 
festivities were offered to him including an official banquet at the 
Kremlin. Stalin, of course, was present, and with him were the 
high military and civil officials of the Soviet Union and the members 
of the Politburo. 

There were other guests at the banquet who were more critical 
of the President than the Soviet leaders appeared to be. They 
included Element Gottwald, Professor Nejedly, and Zden^k Fier- 
linger, the Czechoslovak Minister to the Soviet Union. Immediately 
after Russia's entry into the war the President had sent M. Fierlinger 
back to Moscow. In making this appointment he had acted against 
the advice of Jan Masaryk who had long mistrusted M. Fierlinger. 
Subsequent events were to prove that on this occasion Masaryk's 
judgment was right. M. Gottwald was the leader of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party. Professor Nejedly was his colleague, 
and with the Czechoslovak Communists in Moscow the President 
had a difficult negotiation to complete. These Czech Communists 
in Moscow were a formidable group which included among others 
Vaclav Kopecky, to-day the Czechoslovak Minister of Information, 
and the redoubtable Rudolf Slansky, the Secretary-General of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. 

With these Communist compatriots the President had four long 
sessions during his Moscow visit. They did not proceed as smoothly 
as his meetings with the Soviet Communists. M. Gottwald, it is 
true, accepted the principle of a National Front composed of four 
political Parties as the first post-liberation Government of the 
Republic. He also agreed to the President's proposal that a general 
election must be held within six months of the end of the war. But 
there were other questions on which '' the unanimity of our views 
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[I quote again the President’s own words] was neither easy nor 
complete.” The Communists were eager to know whether the 
Czechoslovak Government in London had undertaken any commit- 
ments to the British Government and, more particularly, to the 
Czechoslovaks at home. The President did not fully succeed in 
satisfying their curiosity. M. Gottwald also made a strong criticism 
of the President’s policy at the time of the Munich negotiations. 
In the view of the Communists the President should have gone to 
war at all costs. Moreover, in the name of his colleagues, M Gott- 
wald rejected the President’s suggestion that the Moscow 
Communists should immediately enter the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in London. The refusal, it is true, was not absolute. The 
Communists stipulated that, if they were to consider the President’s 
proposal favourably, the London Government would have to be 
totally recast. 

In the light of subsequent events the President’s conversations 
with the Czech Communists are of great importance. When he left 
Moscow after a stay of two weeks, M. Fierlinger accompanied him 
to Teheran. He told the President that the Moscow Communists 
considered that the conference had run smoothly and had achieved 
results which they themselves had not expected. 

In his memoirs the President ends the chapter on his Moscow 
visit with the words : ” I was even then full of hope that our 
movement would escape the fate which next year overtook the 
Poles and the Jugoslavs.” 

Without a shadow of doubt the President was well satisfied with 
his Moscow visit. He had broken — at least partly — the wall which 
existed between the Soviet system and the Western world. It was 
a test case. If the Soviet Union kept faith, he had achieved a 
remarkable success. His whole policy was based on an under- 
standing between the Anglo-Americans and the Russians Without 
it there was no hope for Czechoslovak democracy or even for an 
independent Czechoslovakia. He had always wanted a European 
settlement before the war was ended, that is, while the Anglo- 
American forces were at their maximum strength. Otherwise, he 
was sure that the Soviet Communists would pursue an evasive and 
delaying policy until they had occupied all the strategic vantage 
points in Europe. He regarded his treaty with the Soviet Union 
as an essential step towards a European settlement and he saw 
no sense in the attempts to persuade him to postpone his Moscow 
visit. Even to-day reason seems to be on his side. If he had not 
gone to Moscow, he would have remained in England to break his 
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heart in exile. Above all, he longed passionately to return to 
Czechoslovakia where he was confident that, with the backing of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain, he could 
restore order and refashion the Republic to his own design. And 
let it be said that, although he had no sympathy with Communism, 
he was from the first prepared to carry out wide measures of social 
reform which would make Czechoslovakia a halLway house between 
East and West. If, therefore, he had some secret misgivings 
about his own Communists, he had no doubts whatever about 
the political necessity and timeliness of his visit to the Soviet 
capital. 

On the surface and, indeed, from every point of view his achieve- 
ment had been eminent. He had come to England in October 1938, 
to all appearances a ruined man. His country had ceased to exist 
and, in the considered judgment of many of his compatriots, was 
unlikely to regain its independence for many years. He had pre- 
dicted war within a year, and within a year war had come. By 
will-power, persistence, patience, great political insight, and, not 
least, exemplary courage in adversity, he had overcome the suspicions 
and prejudices of British and American politicians who, almost 
against their will, had been forced to admit his outstanding merits. 
They had accepted nearly all his suggestions. Now he seemed to 
have won similar backing from the incalculable politicians of the 
Kremlin. With unfailing optimism he had adopted in 1939 the code 
name of Navratil for his secret communications with the under- 
ground movement in Czechoslovakia. M. Navratil means Mr. 
Come-back. At the beginning of 1944 his feet were already firmly 
planted on the road home. 

Nevertheless, on his return to England he had to face consider- 
able criticism. Conservative circles both in Britain and in the 
United States disliked the treaty. Many of the Polish exiles, regard- 
ing it as disastrous to their own chances of a favourable settlement 
with Moscow, were deeply offended. In their propaganda the 
Germans attacked him as an agent of the Bolsheviks. 

During the first quarter of 1944 the President spent much of 
his time in trying to counter this criticism and to allay the fears 
of his opponents. He was only partly successful. The truth is that 
factors beyond his control were responsible for Anglo-American 
opposition to the treaty. While the issue of the war hung in the 
balance, the Soviet Union had kept more or less in political step 
with its Anglo-American partners, but, as soon as they realised 
that all danger of defeat was removed, Soviet leaders began to 
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pursue an independent policy. Inevitably this meant that, while 
the three great Allies were co-operating in the task of achieving 
total victory against Germany, the Soviet Union was working against 
the United States and Britain m a resolute attempt to secure for 
itself the fruits of peace. Inevitably, suspicion of its motives 
increased progressively in the United States and Britain, especially 
in the highest political circles By the bulk of the British people, 
however. President Benes's policy was approved 

The June landings in Normandy gave him fresh confidence. 
Their initial success led him to hope and believe that the Anglo- 
American forces would reach Czechoslovakia as soon as or sooner 
than the Russians. He now assumed that, even if the Soviet 
forces penetrated into Slovakia and Moravia, Anglo-American armies 
would occupy Bohemia including Prague. The German offensive 
in the Ardennes was a bitter disappointment to him, and early m 
1945 he was faced with a cruel choice The Soviet forces were 
already in Slovakia. If he did not return at once to his country 
he ran the risk — to-day one can say the certainty — of losing every- 
thing. If he went back, he would have to go via Moscow. Still 
hoping that the American armies would liberate Prague, he chose 
the Moscow road. It was to prove a hard road — just how hard he 
soon realised when the Soviet authorities refused to allow Sir Philip 
Nichols, the British ambassador, to accompany him or even to 
follow him. 

On 17 February 1945 I went to Aston Abbots to say good-bye, 
and lunched alone with him and Madame Benes. The house was 
already being dismantled, and the atmosphere was heavy with the 
melancholy of departure. Madame Benes was emotional. She had 
been happy at Aston Abbots and paid a moving tribute to the 
kindness and understanding of the English people The President 
was for him strangely silent. I could see that, although glad to 
be going home, he was beset with cares and anxieties. He gave 
full expression to them m the long talk which I had with him alone 
after luncheon. His concern was fixed on one storm-centre : the 
growing rift between East and West. If it became an impassable 
gulf, his country and his own policy would be ruined. In careful 
detail he emphasised once more the vital importance of an under- 
standing between Great Britain and the Soviet Union and expressed 
his belief that such an understanding was still possible. We must, 
he said, speak firmly, honestly and, above all, privately to the 
Soviet Communists. That was the only language they understood 
and welcomed. What aroused their suspicions was flattery from 
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the British and American political leaders and criticism in the 
Anglo-American Press. He still clung firmly to the one hope which 
could safeguard the peaceful future of a democratic Czechoslovakia. 
But the old optimism had diminished. 

When I was leaving, he came out with me to the front door. 
His face looked drawn, and there was little of the joy of return in 
his eyes. '' You understand that I may have difficulties,'' he said 
quietly. He paused and then continued firmly : '' But I shall settle 
them." A week later he took the vta dolorosa to Moscow and 
Slovakia. His second and last exile was over. 

R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 



JULJUSZ SLOWACKI 

1809-1849 

In his third volume of poetry, printed in Paris in 1833, Siowacki 
published, besides several lyrics and Lamhro, a story in verse, a 
singular poetical composition entitled Godzina Mysli (An Hour of 
Thought), Apparently a brief romance, it is in reality a poetical 
evocation of those aspects of his childhood and adolescence which 
contributed to a greater extent in the formation of his character 
and work. Saddened and disillusioned by the cold and partly 
hostile reception of his first two volumes of poetry, he reveals in it 
the motives for his deep melancholy and lack of faith ; he outlines,, 
with singular introspective perspicacity, the origin of his poetry, 
and he fixes its essential lines almost prophetically. Siowacki said 
with reference to his own childhood — “ He gave winged thoughts 
to his inspirations, and with so much happening in his thoughts 
he lived in a seventh heaven. He reclothed his dreams in magic 
raiment : then with a strong will he projected them ahead, so that 
they rose straight up before him, and he saw in front of him images 
from which he detached himself by cold reasoning.’' He fled with 
a romantically tender sensibility from concrete reality ; if he grasped 
reality it was only by chance , and he looked only for its most 
evanescent aspects : '' annoyed by the confused, multiple perfumes 
of flowers, he discovered the perfume of sorrow — savage and fleet- 
ing : it was the perfume of water swept by the willows and which, 
arising every night from the silent wave, spread a mysterious fresh- 
ness in the air.” 

The future poet and his young friend became enthusiasts of 
Swedenborg's writings, and from adolescence he intuitively perceived 
the bonds between animate and inanimate nature — The soul 
created by the Divine spark is in flowers the essence of their perfume 
and the substance of their colouring, while in men it is their thoughts 
and in Angels it becomes light ”) — and between the past, present 
and future The youthful memory of both, an immense memory 
made up of thoughts entwined by chains, bore witness to the pre- 
existence of the spirit On this double unit will later rest, not 
only one of the principal characteristics of his poetry, in which not 
seldom everything appears suffused by a single colour, but also, 
in the mystic period, the great structure of his conception of life 
and the World. Thus in An Hour of Thought the limits between 
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concrete and abstract, past and future, disappear ; memories become 
fore-warnings, and so much characterise the temperament of the 
young dreamer as to become the substance of his future art. 

Now, in 1833, Siowacki was only twenty-four years old ; in his 
poetry imagination ruled supreme ; to this, with fantastic facility, 
the word, the rhythm and the rhyme were added. However, more 
than from experience of life, his imagination was nourished from 
literary sources, and the result is more artifice than art. In the 
poetical stories of his first volume of Poems, published together with 
the second volume in 1832, the reminiscences of Byron and the two 
Polish poets, Mickiewicz and Malczeski, w^ho were ahead of him in 
affirming romanticism in Poland, were so numerous and so open 
that, without being too severe with the young poet, we may call 
these first works of his a succession of variations on the theme and 
motives of others, even if they were full of suggestive virtuosity 
Independence of literary sources was greater in the two dramas 
which make up the second volume ; specially in Mary Stuart, in 
which it is to be noted that besides the indisputable drama of the 
action and dialogue there is also expert characterisation of some of 
the actors. However, both his dramas and poetic stones lacked 
finish, except for the poet's too facile and too fluent discursive vein ; 
nor did he employ those more substantial artistic qualities which 
An Hour of Thought was to reveal a little later. In his heart Siowacki 
was aware of all this. So much is true since, although he hoped his 
first works would be successful, he was not at aU surprised when he 
knew that Mickiewicz had judged his poetry to be like a beautiful 
temple without a God." 

Not only God, but also the Fatherland was absent from the 
youthful works of Siowacki ; and in the eyes of the Polish emigres 
living in Pans after the sad failure of the insurrection of 1831 this 
second absence was even more serious than the lack of a real religious 
faith. Siowacki at once made reparation, and in the poem Lambro 
he confronted the patriotic problem, shading it under the trans- 
parent veil of the fight of the Greeks for libert}^ According to 
him defeat in 1831 was due to the insufficient spirit of sacrifice of 
the Poles. Many of them had preferred the road to exile to that 
flame of vengeance which destroys all. WTiat remained to be done 
was to preserve the spirit from dissolving further, and to pass it on 
pure to future generations so that they could redeem the fault. 

Blameworthj^ himself among the others, Siowacki realised his 
heroic conception of life in his poetry. The discord was serious 
and it filled him with sadness, ivith scepticism, and with a continual 
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restlessness which he himself defines as '' the restlessness of 
swallows.'' It was several years before he could see his own and 
his country's problems in the perspective of the much vaster problem 
of the Cosmos, and succeeded m finding peace and that superior 
harmony of which he had caught a glimpse in An Hour of Thought. 
For the moment his own dissatisfaction, and, still more, rivalry 
in the field of thought and poetry with Mickiewicz, encouraged him 
to continue to persist along his chosen road. His new work, the 
drama Kordjan, was in fact a renewal of the themes alluded to in 
Lambro, but with much greater ideological and artistic obligations. 
On an ample background, on which are placed in relief the defects 
of the leaders and the apathy of the masses, is outlined the moral 
state of Poland at the dawn of the 19th century, — the victim of 

mal du siecle " which paralyses both her will and also that of 
young Kordjan who, having tried in vain to escape from his own 
boredom, at last wishes to redeem himself and his contemporaries 
by an act of great heroism and sacrifice — an attempt against the 
Czar — but at the last moment withdraws, dismayed by bravery 
which surpasses his moral forces. The avenger becomes the victim 
— of his own time and his own temperament. Of the unrealised 
gesture there remains nothing but the inflamed word, the memory 
and the expiation. 

Thus the new drama dissolved in shipwreck ; but it was a 
shipwreck which confirmed again the absolute sincerity of Siowacki 
in the circles of poetry. This sincerity, moving even in its grandil- 
oquence, together with a few scenes of great dramatic power, redeems 
the defects in clearness, in interior coherence and also in the structure 
of this drama of purely Shakespearean type. 

In art and in life Siowacki appeared condemned to isolation and 
solitude. His flight from Paris and retirement within the intimacies 
of a Geneva boarding-house had been a warning of this. His 
nervous and eclectic search for a contact with the public that would 
satisfy his greatest literary ambitions was its most disconcerting 
symptom. Thus was formed Mazeppa, a drama of a worldly type. 
This, however, left him dissatisfied and he destroyed it, to take it 
up again a few years later There came next the fable-like drama 
BalladynUj in which, leaving free play to fantasy, he proposed to 
re-create the mythical past of Poland, but which instead resolved 
itself into a kind of exaltation of the fatal irrationality of every 
human destiny ; and also the drama Horsztyhski^ in which the 
theme of Hamlet is reproduced in a Polish setting* 
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Shakespeare's influence was evident in all these attempts ; often, 
however, combined with a certain sympathy for the technicalities 
of French romantic drama. But apart from a few scenes of Balia- 
dyna which are full of delicate poetry, these works do not show 
any effective progress compared with his preceding ones. Rather 
than realisations they are essays, searchings for new ways and 
more suitable means of reaching them. 

Yet the way best conforming to the character and poetical talent 
of Siowacki had already been indicated in An Hour of Thoiight : 
the sublimation of reality in dreamed visions, in which the contrasts 
that made the mind of the poet so restless were composed in a higher 
unit of thought and poetry. 

An attainment of this goal, within the limits of poetic st^de, is 
represented by the idyll In Switzerland ; conversely, in the great 
religious and patriotic parable Anhelli, it is fulfilled m the harmonious 
fusion of poetry and thought. The idyll is the description, written 
several years afterwards, and therefore shrouded in a veil of sweet 
memory, of an excursion made from Geneva to the waterfalls at 
Aar. On this excursion Siowacki had for companion, as well as 
other compatriots, the Maria Wodzinska who later played such a 
great part in the life of Frederick Chopin. The poet's falling in 
love with Maria, against the background of the Swiss countryside, 
forms the subject of In Switzerland, In it words seem to have 
been transferred to a sphere of the lightest colours and of melodious 
musical recitation ; in it the countryside is lived over again as in 
a dream, which makes it almost immaterial ; the narrative of love 
assumes those tones proper to the 12th century dolce shl nuovo. 
For example, here is the scene in front of the famous William Tell 
Chapel : 

Under a rocky wall and a garland of pmes. 

Stands in silence full of colours, 

The Chapel of William Tell. On the wave is a sand-bank 
Where for the first time we confessed with our lips 
That for long we had loved each other with our hearts. 

On the water, close by the bank, there are shadows 
Of the pines which wave in the heavens, 

And of the shade thrown by the rocks where, talking, 

We held our glances fixed on the water. 

Under this bank so rapidly 

Ran the water, capricious and fickle. 

That it finished by taking to itself our images 
And drawing near joined together their hands, 
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Although words only linked us. 

Alas ! the '"wave, gone mad and thoughtless, 

Joined together even our lips. 

While we were linked only in our hearts. 

And so full was the wave of movement and reflections 
That, enfolding us in a single ray of light, 

It pressed us one on the other, as angel on angel. 

During the time passed between the actual excursion and its 
poetical transfiguration, Siov^acki had left Switzerland, had stayed 
for some months at Rome and Naples, had carried out a long voyage 
to Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Syna, and on his return had again 
stopped m Italy, at Florence, where he passed more than a year 
before definitely returning to France, at the end of 1838. It is 
difficult to state exactly whether, and up to what point, his stay 
in Italy may have influenced his art. His contact with the country- 
side and its ancient and Italian culture was somewhat superficial ; 
the Roman monuments left him rather indifferent ; of the art 
of the Renaissance only painting (he himself delighted in painting) 
aroused a productive echo in his mind ; of Italian literature, only 
Dante had a real influence on his poetry. However, this was rather 
of secondary importance in the face of the much greater influence, 
because exercised by more congenial poets — of Byron in his youthful 
period (and not only then) and of Calderon in his mystic period. 
It was for Siowacki more a question of his capacity for 
assimilating the art of Dante, of repeated attempts, for the most 
part of failures, at approaching it and adapting it to his own poetic 
character. If it is not an exaggeration to say that the spirit of 
Dante hovers over the brief composition The Father of the Plague- 
stricken (in which an Arab recounts the sad story of his quarantine 
at El-Ansh, while the plague steals from him, one after the other, 
his wife and seven children), it is also not just to attribute to Dante 
the classical perfection of this poem, nor the hieratical atmosphere 
in which it is wrapped — something that is rather the reflection of an 
oriental country. 

Dante and the Orient ; the Holy Scriptures and the biblical 
style used by Mickiewicx in his Books of the Nation and of the Polish 
Pilgrims; the personal and national problems and the religious 
sublimation of the one to the other — these are the elements needed 
for the analysing of his principal work of this period, e.g. Anhelli, 
even though in this work he may not have fully attained that 
harmony for which he had been searching so long. The whiteness 
of the Siberian snows spreads over each chapter of this parable in 
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which is related the fate of exiles, stricken through their own faults 
and those of others ; in which the Shaman, a new Virgil, chooses the 
most pure, young Anhelli, leaving to him, by limitless expiation, the 
task of foreseeing the dawn of future redemption. That sacrifice, 
made in absolute purity of heart, will redeem the faults of the 
generation contemporary with the poet ; who with this work, under 
the veil of a fantastic narrative done in the style of biblical verses, 
wished to represent the past, present and future destinies of 
Poland. 

New experiences of life and art, the growing certainty of ha\dng 
a great mission to fulfil and of being able to realise it by means of 
his poetry, put the sadness of his mind to flight at least for a short 
time, and changed the dreamer into a fencing-master. The drama 
Lilia Weneda belongs to the period of transition between this new 
attitude and the uncertainties of the past ; it portrays the genesis 
of the Polish nation (but with clear references to the present) and 
resumes, continuing it, the theme of Balladyna. This drama, in 
which Siowacki, going back to its origin, insists on the duplicity of 
the Polish soul, angelic and rude at the same time, is distinguished 
by the stnking quality of the contrasts in which such duplicity is 
made an outward show, by the sublime nobility of the protagonist, 
a female incarnation of Anhelli, and by the great richness of the 
images, sustained by a suggestion of stylistic tension. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be considered Siowacki's masterpiece, as some authoritative 
Polish critics would wish, because of the too many unrelated elements 
which are mixed up m it. Here, in contrast with Lilia Weneda, 
in which his wavering is still evident, Siowacki appears more sure of 
himself, whether in The Tomb of Agamemnon, published in an 
appendix to the drama itself, where with vehement impetuosity he 
sets himself up as an infallible judge of the Polish past, or in the 
final exhortation of My Testament, “ I entreat the living not to lose 
hope . . . even when it is necessary to go to death one after the 
other, like the stones thrown by God into the trench/' 

But it is only in Beniowski that the battle-cry of the poet breaks 
out in ML The plot of the poem is a pretext (modelled in fact 
on Don Juan and The Pilgrimage of Chtlde-Harold, but also, and 
especially for the formal part — ^the eighth rhyme used with great 
skill — on Orlando Furioso) : what counts are the episodes, digressions, 
lyrical flights, the constant injection of the personal element, some- 
times boldly and sometimes m sorrow. Above all Siow^acki boasts 
Ms absolute mastery of poetic language : 

E 
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... to verse, in my judgement, I have the right : 

Rhyme bows to me of itself, tenderly ; 

The octave caresses me, the sextain loves me. 

Someone has said that, if words could 
Suddenly change themselves into individuals. 

If the fatherland were discourse and speech. 

My statue would be erected, created by sounds, 

With the inscription : Patri patrisa. . . . 

What matters to me is that the supple tongue 
Ten aU that the mind thinks. 

Be now like the lightning swift and clear, 

Now sad like the song of the steppe, 

Now sweet like the lament of Nymphs f 

It was not difficult for a man, for whom poetry was the highest 
creation of the spirit, to pass from the pedestal of magician-of-words 
to that of tamer-of-spirits, who in his lighted fantasy would vanquish 
his adversaries (they were above all those who sought the patronage 
of Papal Rome and of the anstocracy), concede equality only to 
Mickiewicz, while seeing a crowd of followers behind him : 

I will not go with you along your lymg road — 

I will go elsewhere ’ And the People will follow me * 

When he wishes to love — I will give him the voice of a swan, 

So that he may smg of his love ; 

When he wishes to enfiame — will stir the fire ; 

I will lead him where God is, into infinity, everywhere ; 

In my name he will shed blood and tears 

Nevertheless, almost at the same period in which he was intoxicated 
with his own select triumphs, he was overcoming emphasis and 
romantic grandiloquence in order to substitute for it a preference 
for what is humble, simple and everyday. Not that he had despised 
this in the preceding years ; even in Kordjan, Balladyna and Lilia 
Weneda he had always reserved a small place for the good sense and 
the good heart of the people. Only now, however, in the figure of 
an old Russian major (in the drama Fantasy in which the character 
is represented under a lightly caricatured form as the poet Krasihski, 
for many years his great friend), was he able to render homage, full 
of poetic realism, to modesty. 

At this point there came about a decisive happening in his life 
and art : his meeting with Andrzej Towdanski on 12 July 1842. It 
was the hour of greatest prestige for this strange apostle of exiled 
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Poland. He had gathered, more by the fascination of his ascendant 
personality than by his doctrine, a small but very devoted band of 
followers about him, captained by Mickiewicz. The very next day 
after this fatal and almost predestined meeting, Siowacki wrote in 
outline, in an impetuous and ingenious dash, the poem So Help me, 
Thou, 0 Lord ! In it every hint of the doctrine of the master is 
absent. However, from its disconcerting emphasis on humility and 
haughtiness it clearly emerges that the words of Towiahski had done 
nothing but unseal, in him and for him, the truth, allowing him to 
accomplish the great discovery of which he had been for some time 
the trustee and the herald : 

The clear idea of a new faith 
Has arisen in me, in a flash. 

Entire, ready for action and holy. 

Not in vain, therefore, not m vain 

Have I abandoned the couch of mortal sleep. . . . 

Small and miserable am I ; but my heart 
Can shelter millions of men, 

And from me they wiU have the red thunderbolt ; 

My happiness shall be a footstool for theirs . . . 

With humility now I fall on my knees 
To arise a powerful servant of God, 

When I shall arise my voice shall be that of the Lord ; 

My cry shall be the cry of the whole fatherland ; 

My spirit shall be the angel whom nothing resists. 

So help me. Thou Christ, Lord God ! 

Thus closed for him, now and for ever, the period of that restless- 
ness of swallows ” which he had diagnosed in himself ten years 
previously, and which from then onwards had been his torment. 
Not, however, without the secret hope that the possession of the 
truth would one day turn into a calm and fruitful certainty. 
Towiahski had only been an instrument of the investiture received 
from above. Siowacki had but to proceed along the designated 
way, with no reference to Towiahski's doctrine (a great difference 
in this respect between him and Towiahski's disciple, Mickiewdcz !) 
in order to construct his own cosmogonic edifice , even if only in 
the wake of the investiture itself, in which is eliminated every breach 
betw^een individuals, societies, nations and universe, and where all 
together, in full liberty of spirit, tend towards the realisation of 
their ultimate goals. 

Considered thus, the meeting between Siowacki and Towiahski 
signifies nothing in the life and art of Siowacki, except the mile- 
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stone where the ways followed up to then meet, and the departure 
point of the road which remained to be travelled. In fact the last 
seven years of his life were all dedicated, with feverish activity, 
to the realisation in thought and in poetry of his own doctrine. 
Spiritually they were the richest years of his life, and in spite of 
uncertainties and deviations he never halted. From the dramas 
in the style of Calderon (and here we should at least note Father 
Marek, which with all its verbosity and prolixity is the most compact 
and the richest in spiritual content of all Siowacki's works) to the 
liberal dramatic compositions (best among these is the ponderous 
transposition in heaven of the case m favour of the rebel Samuel 
Zbofowsh) ; from the beautiful, and not sufficiently appreciated, 
lyrics to religious philosophical treatises in prose and in verse, and 
also the great unfinished poem King-Spirit, a large part of the produc- 
tion of these years was uncompleted. King-Spirtt is a continual sub- 
jugation of expression to a labour which forces itself to clarify the 
incessant process of a thought that embraces everything, from 
primeval rocks to man , and everything revives with the flatus of 
poetry and of faith, in a portentous pilgrimage towards the pure 
light of the spirit. 

It would be an exaggeration to state that Siowacki had succeeded 
to the full in this labour, which is in any case too vast for human 
-efforts. Confronted with death, which at an early age approached 
nearer and nearer, he himself had to recognise his own impotence 
to finish the work he had undertaken ; but he did so with faith 
that it would not remain uncompleted : 

This h37mn is left to the centuries 
Which have powerful hands and voices ; 

So that they may complete the song in Heaven with a more robust 

voice 

Than have I, who terminate here my sorrowful destinies. 

The fundamental point of Siowacki's thought is that '' all is created 
by the spirit and for the spirit and that nothing exists for material 
ends/' The history of the spirit begins in the hard rock and finishes 
in the deification of humanity. To reconstruct the progressive 
phases of the spirit, which create for themselves the forms most 
corresponding to their needs, means to remember them, since all 
of us have passed through these stages while waitiilg to make further 
steps. 

It is thus that the principal work on the doctrine of origins '' 
— The Genesis of the Spirit — ^begins with this majestic arrangement : 
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“ Thou hast placed me, O God, on the rocks of the ocean, that I 
may recall the age-long history of my spirit ; and in the past I 
suddenly felt immortal, a Son of God, a Creator of the \'isible, and 
one of those who of my own accord offer Thee love on golden suns 
and garlands of stars.” Here we are present at a singular union 
between mysticism and the elaborate evolutionary doctrine of the 
beginning of the century. Progress is inherent m the nature of the 
spirit and, given the sorrowful labour with which it ftilfils itself, 
it has a character purely revolutionary — in fact Siowacki calls it 
the " eternal revolutionary.” Each halt, each slackening towards 
laziness, each declining of the sacrifices which progress requires is a 
sin against the spirit ; while every advance of the spirit, ‘ ‘ even if 
it is not free from blemish and imperfection, is noted in the book 
of life.” In this original pilgrimage there are some spints who 
precede others, who serve as models to the columns of kindred 
spirits and help their ascent. These pilot spirits to a certain extent 
find their most perfect expression among the poets (“ the great 
grave-openers of the words of the spirits — ^who make suggestions to 
them and use rhyme and have a great revealing power ”) and are 
called King-Spirits. When the spirits reach the historical phase, 
we follow their progress in the history of humanity. Liberty, love, 
striving towards perfection, the spirit of sacrifice and solidarity — 
these are the forces that push humanity along the road to perfection. 
The solidarity of the spirits carries with it the regrouping of those 
who have the same fundamental aspirations, and these settle down, 
in the last analysis, into each separate nation. Each nation has its 
own King-Spints who guide it, fix its directing idea, and by the 
same means act on the whole of humanity. 

■ The great poem King-Sftrit is the most perfect poetical expres- 
sion of the stage of genesis which leads us from the dawn of Polish 
history to its early begimjings. In it Siowacki relives, almost 
contemplates over again, his own life on earth, all its aberrations, 
aspirations and realisations, in previous incarnations in the principal 
figures of the early years of Polish history. His own autobiographic 
character King-Spirit appears at once wrapped in an aura of most 
singular poesy, reinforced also by the fact that Siowacki, when 
dealing with his own past incarnations, uses the first person with 
sympathetic coherence. On the other hand the same doctrine of 
genesis resolves itself as a rule more into an incentive than into a 
respite for fantasy ; in some scenes this allows the poet to attain 
overwhelming poetic impetus. 

Siowacki gave only the first ” rhapsody ” of King-Spirit to the 
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press. However, though ill, he continued to enrich it with new 
songs, with numerous variations and with continually recorrected 
proofs. Even on his death-bed he did not cease dictating verses in 
which his creative power, far from being exhausted, still appears 
very real. 

Towards the end of his life even his vital forces appeared power- 
ful ; after moving to Poznan he wanted, with his rousing words, to 
contribute to the revolutionary battles of 1848. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the efforts he had made to insert his poetic vision into 
everyday life, the man died, as he had lived, in complete solitude. 
Very few were the French and Polish friends who followed his coffin 
to the Parisian cemetery at Montmartre on 5 April 1849. 

^ ^ 

Misunderstood and ignored during the twenty years of his fervid 
literary activity, Siowacki really enters the history of Polish litera- 
ture only fifty years after his death. However, from then on he 
has occupied one of its very first places, by the side of Mickiewicz, 
to whom he had always been hostile owing to a strange personal 
aversion. Modern Polish poetry cannot be conceived without the 
great influence which Siowacki exercised on it. His dramas repre- 
sent the most conspicuous part of the national repertory. Even 
Polish prose is not without his influence. 

Nevertheless Siowacki is still unknown outside Poland. Is there 
any chance of his discovery by the West ? Since prophecy is not 
in order, a reply cannot be given to this question ; but an indication 
of the reasons which hinder a just valuation of his poetical work 
outside Poland can be permitted. 

Since the poet wrote in a language accessible only to a few, 
the appreciation of his work necessarily depends on its translation. 
Now all poets are either translatable or untranslatable, and Siowacki 
is certainly one of the least translatable. 

This appreciation is in fact not only intimately dependent on the 
expressive possibilities of the Polish language but, to use a paradox, 
one can say of this '"grave-opener of the word"'' that the thought 
spnngs from the language, and not the language from the thought. 
No translator's skill can adequately render this process in another 
language. But beyond this initial difficulty there is another, equally 
great, which hinders the diffusion and comprehension of Siowacki's 
work abroad : the fact that this great poet has not written a single 
work which, taken as a whole, can be considered among the poetic 
masterpieces of humanity. Siowacki's greatness lies, on one hand. 
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in the episodes, in what might be defined in film terminology '' the 
sequence,’’ considered by itself, independently of the work in which, 
although incorporated, it is. a thing apart : and on the other hand 
in the admirable symphonic unity which binds one work to the 
others, forming them all together into one sublime masterpiece. 
Defect and value have really the same origin : Siowacki’s incapacity 
to stop himself and control the excessive facility with which the 
word clings to his imagination. 

Taken separately, each of his works has some imperfection of 
construction, of coherence or of insufficient finish ; and naturally 
this defect becomes the more evident the longer and more complex 
each single work may be. From it derives the great value of some 
of his lyrics, especially in his later period. Nevertheless, except for 
some roughness noticed by Siowacki himself, incongruencies and 
contradictions appear and disappear in the progressive purification 
of his visions, upheld by a single goal : the light. This light revealed 
by him, certainly deserves to be known. 

Giovanni Maver. 

TJniv, of Rome. 

English by Louis Varipati. 
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based partly on the examination of Polish manuscript sources, 
shed some light on Bakunin's relations with the Poles in the rev- 
olutionary years of 1848-1849. Later, Boris Nikolayevsky^ in a 
Russian paper Novyj Zhurnal, propounded an interesting thesis on 
the influence of Lelewel's historical theories on the development of 
Bakunin’s revolutionary ideas.® At the same time, in the imposing 
collection of studies and materials on Herzen published in the well- 
known Moscow series Lttemturnoe Nasledstvo, there appeared a paper 
on Lapinski dealing also with the most spectacular episode of 
Bakunin’s Polish activity : his participation in the ill-fated Ward 
Jackson steamer expedition planned in 1863 from Sweden in order 
to aid the Pohsh insurrection.*^ 

But a large number of questions remain to be elucidated, among 
them the strange and enigmatic story of Bakunin’s acquaintance 
with Mickiewicz, rather trivial in itself but having a special signifi- 
cance in the light of subsequent developments. 

In 1844, when in Paris, Bakunin made an impressive number 
of acquaintances among Parisian celebrities : Chopin, Victor Hugo, 
Musset, Lamenais, Liszt, Louis Blanc, Madame d’Agoult. Already 
interested in Poland and conversant with Poles, he could not have 
missed the greatest of them living then m Paris, Mickiewicz.® In 
fact, in a letter to his brother Paul in Russia of 29 March 1845, 
when sending greetings to his old Polish friend from Tver, Wincenty 
Budrewicz, he added : Tell him that I have made the acquaintance 
of Mickiewicz who remembers him, and with whom I have talked 
much about him.” ® 

Wincenty Budrewicz (1795-1850) was Mickiewicz’s fellow-student 
from Wilno. Both belonged to the same students’ association, 
The Society of Philomathians,” and both — ^together with other 
colleagues — ^were exiled to Russia in 1824. There, in Moscow, 
Mickiewicz lived together with Budrewicz and two others for two 
years. In 1827 Budrewicz was transferred to Tver where he was 
appointed professor of mathematics and physics at the local secon- 
dary school, and where he stayed up to his death in 1850. Mickie- 
wicz commemorated him in a line in Pan Tadettsz, and in one of 
his best ballads, The Three Budrys. Budrys was Budrewicz’s nick- 
name among his fellow-students.^® 

The school in Tver was attended by three of Bakunin’s younger 
brothers, among them the recipient of the above-mentioned letter, 
Paul.^^ We know very httle about Bakunin’s relations with 
Budrewicz. However, in a number of letters to his family, Bakunin 
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mentions Budrewicz together with another Pole from Tver, Colonel 
Szpilewski. The cordial tone of these references, as well as their 
number, suggest that his relations with both Poles were pretty close. 
Moreover, in 1845 Bakunin published in a Paris newspaper La 
Ref Of me an open letter m which, among other things, he condemned 
the Russian rule in Poland The letter was reprinted in a Polish 
paper, The White Eagle, and caused a Polish emigre leader from 
London, Karol Sztolcman, to invite Bakunin to London in order 
to take part in a joint Russo-Polish celebration in honour of the 
Decembrists' rising of 1825. Bakunin, when he had an opportunity 
to smuggle a letter to his family in Premukhino, enclosed a copy 
of the article printed in La Reforme as well as a copy of Sztolcman's 
invitation in order that they might be forwarded to his Polish 
friends. 

It is likely therefore that Bakunin's friendship with Budrewicz 
and Szpilewski contributed in a certain degree to his extremely 
friendly attitude towards the Poles he met in the West after he 
had left Russia in 1840. In his younger days he had not been very 
enthusiastic about Poles. In 1834, j^st at the end of his military 
career, he spent some months with a regiment stationed in Moio- 
deczno, Wilno and Bereza Kartuska. There he fell under the 
influence of Michael Muraviev, the then governor of Grodno and 
a cousin of his mother, who made himself notorious as one of the 
most odious oppressors of Poles ; and who some thirty years later 
won, by his ruthless persecution of Polish insurgents, the title of 
a count and the nickname of Muraviev the Hangman [Muraviev 
VeshatieV), 

We know something about the ways in which Muraviev tried 
to influence his young cousin. One day Bakunin, hidden behind 
a door curtain, listened to the Governor bullying a Pole and pro- 
voking him at the same time to express his feelings of loyalty and 
his love for Russia. His object was to teach young Bakunin how 
perverse and insincere were — the Poles. 

For the time being it taught him. After his return to his family 
he found Muraviev's policy, which he formerly had condemned as 
cruel, not only excusable but indispensable." However, after 
he had left Russia his attitude towards Poles completely changed. 
The change is, of course, to be explained primarily by his political 
aims. At that time Bakunin hoped that he would be able to 
develop, through Poles, his political activity. He saw in them 
extremely useful allies in his fight against Russia. But political 
expediency alone does not explain this change of attitude. When 
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in Paris and Brussels, Bakunin moved not only among Polish 
revolutionary and political leaders, but also among Poles whom it 
would have been preposterous to consider as suitable for any revolu- 
tionary action. We find him in Polish aristocratic drawing-rooms 
or on good terms with General Skrzynecki whose '' Jesuitical ideas ” 
he would willingly forgive because of his '' true Polish and Slavonic 
feelings.” Thus, we see that he mingled at that time willingly 
with Poles, not only because it forwarded his political plans (as he 
saw them) but also because, for personal reasons, his whole emotional 
attitude towards them had undergone a complete change. 

In any case, when he met Mickiewicz he was a professed 
enthusiast of the Polish cause. They had in the person of Budrewicz 
a mutual friend, and much in common in their spiritual make-up 
and ideas. Both were critical of the West, considering it egoistic 
and soulless. Both based their hopes (rather different hopes, to be 
sure) on the Slavonic peoples. Both were highly emotional, impul- 
sive, hating people of compromise, juste milieu. Both despised 
theorising, and hankered after a life of action. 

All this explains why Mickiewicz tried to convert Bakunin to 
his religious ideas, and to make him a follower of The Master,” 
Towiahski. All we know about this is to be found in the Confessions. 
The passage telling the story is couched in harsh and mocking terms : 

‘‘ From time to time I met Mickiewicz, whom I had revered in 
the past as a great Slavonic poet, but on whom I took pity at that 
time as on a half-deceived and half-deceiving apostle of a pre- 
posterous new religion and a new Messiah. Mickiewicz tried to 
convert me, because, in his opinion, if one Pole, one Russian, one 
Czech, one Frenchman and one Jew agreed to live and act together 
according to the teaching of Towiahski, that would have been 
sufficient to change the world and to redeem it. He had enough of 
Poles, and also Czechs as well as Jews and Frenchmen ; only a 
Russian was lacking. He tried to enlist me, but he did not 
succeed.” 

There is no need to enter here into any detailed examination of 
Towiahski's teaching and into the story of the mystic sect he founded 
in 1841 when he had come from Lithuania to Paris. His writings 
lacked intellectual distinction or emotional depth ; but he must 
have exercised strong personal fascination since he could enthral 
among others the two great poets, Mickiewicz and Siowacki. His 
success is to be explained to some extent by the fact that his teaching 
satisfied their deep emotional needs. His followers were among 
deeply religious people living the thwarted life of emigres, passion- 
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ately yearning after the Poland they had left, and desperately in 
need of something that would give sense and meaning to their lives. 
Towiahski promised them great events in the near future, which 
would eventually lead to their return to a free Poland. He taught 
them that they must try to grow spiritually through communal 
religious practices, in order to be ready to match the greatness of 
events to come. Spiritual strength which they could attain by their 
communal practices, prayers and confessions, must become their 
mam weapon of political action. By e,xerting this strength alone 
they would bring about the desired political changes., For people 
to whom their forced inaction was so painful he found thus in 
religious practices a substratum of political action. To people who 
were acutely aware of their helplessness he gave the feeling of 
strength. He kept his followers in fervid expectation of tremendous 
events — just round the ^corner. 

The great events, however, did not come ; and the feeling of high 
emotional tension and great expectations could not last for long. 
His followers grew impatient. Thus, in 1845, Towiahski decided 
to go forward to meet the events, and to use the accumulated 
spiritual strength of the community in order to convert — the Tsar, 
and thus by one stroke to end the oppression of Poland. An 
opportunity seemed to occur in the person of a newly converted 
member, a Pole called Aleksander Chodzko, who was a Russian 
consul on leave in Paris. He was to hand to the Russian Ambassador 
in the name of the whole community a '' missionary '' address to 
the Tsar.^® 

The idea of such an address caused an uproar in the ranks of 
the emigration. There were voices branding the followers of 
Towiahski as traitors. It was too much even for some members 
of the community, like Siowacki, who broke with '' the Master,'’ 
The discussions and dissensions caused by the address brought to 
the fore the problem of the attitude of the whole community towards 
the Russians. The problem was especially acute for Mickiewicz.^^ 
Towiahski urged him to try to convert the Russians. He himself 
many times, at the end of 1844 and in 1845, in his religious addresses 
to the community and in his talks, stressed the importance of such 

conversions. 

Of all the Russians known to Mickiewicz at that time Bakunin 
was by far the most interesting individual. They became acquainted 
just at the time when the Russian problem acquired special import- 
ance for Towiahski's community. However, the attempt to convert 
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Bakunin must have been, from the beginning, a completely mis- 
guided action. Bakunin was not of the stuff to be a disciple of 
Towiahski. Even if we do not find in him at that time the open 
hostility towards any religion that was so characteristic of him later 
on, he was already an avowed unbeliever. His hopes, illusions and 
passions were of quite a different order. The mystical and religious 
ideas of Mickiewicz could only have irritated him To Mickiewicz's 
son and biographer Wiadysiaw he would confess in 1863 
reading of a few pages of Mickiewicz's lectures at the College de 
Prance (published in 1845 under the title UEgltse officielU et le 
Messtamsme) made him sick 

The more strange that when, at the end of 1848, he published 
in German and Polish his Appeal to the Slavs, after speaking of 
the oppression of Poland, he used some religious metaphors quite 
normal in the language of Mickiewicz and his circle but sounding 
rather oddly from his lips. Poland, he declared, was '' the martyr 
on the Cross.'' The Russians — ^he asserted — ^looked on Poland with 
religious awe, because Poland was '' the Ark of our salvation, the 
column of fire that day and night points us the way through the 
desert of our slavery to the promised land of freedom for all Slavs." 
One would prefer to think that he simply echoed words he must 
have heard from some of his Polish friends rather than that he used 
them deliberately as a sort of a political trick. 

By an odd coincidence, in this sam.e revolutionary year of 1848, 
we find Mickiewicz echoing Bakunin's revolutionary theories. This 
happened only once, not in print but in the course of a private 
dispute. However, the wide repercussions the dispute had m 
Polish literature gave it a special notoriety. Besides, the whole 
incident is highly interesting as it throws light on Mickiewicz's 
politics. 

We know about it from a letter written from Rome on 20 March 
by Zygmunt Krasihski, to his Beatrice," Delfina Potocka. The 
incident had taken place the evening before in Krasihski's villa in 
Rome. Besides the two antagonists those present had included the 
young Cyprian Norwid, at that time Krasihski's protege, who was 
also to become one of the greatest Polish poets. 

In the course of a heated political dispute there came an outburst 
from Mickiewicz. What he said filled his audience with horror. 
'' There will be no Poles " — ^he was alleged to have said. “ Czechs, 
Muscovites, Poles will join in All will merge in the Slavonic 
unity." Latin, Western civilisation is anti-Slavonic, and therefore 
condemned ! The Polish nobility descends from Caucasian invaders 
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who subjugated native Slavonic peasants ! That alien tribe, the 
gentry, must be dispersed and annihilated, must disappear I '' The 
Slavonic peasant is wiser indeed than all the philosophers of 
the world/' The gentry with its traditions and links with the 
West must be '' extirpated." There will remain " — so relates 
Krasihski — '' only peasants and the spirits of the adherents of 
Towiahski." 

That — according to Krasihski — ^was the gist of Mickiewicz's 
argument. He was so '' enraged " against the gentry that '' his 
mouth was foaming " as he spoke.^^ 

Krasihski wrote his letter the day after the clash had taken place. 
It must have been at that time, in all its details, vivid in his memory. 
Shocked and indignant as he was, he might have used when writing 
the letter some unnecessarily violent expressions here and there, 
but for all that we must consider it to be a trustworthy report of 
what was really said. 

How should this strange outbreak be interpreted ? 

The idea that the Polish nobility are the descendants of foreign 
Caucasian conquerors originated among some historians of the i8th 
century, like Lengnich and Naruszewicz. It was elaborated at 
some length by Mickiewicz in his unfinished prose work The First 
Centunes of Polish History, and mentioned in his Parisian lectures* 
As he became a follower of Towianski — although at that time his 
relations with '' the Master " were far from intimate — he saw in 
the members of Towianski's community the leading spirits of the 
society to come. But the social and political content of the tirade 
strongly resembles Bakunin's theories as expressed in Appeal to the 
Slavs and elaborated at the time of their acquaintance. Mickie- 
wicz advocated here a violent revolution that would destroy the 
whole ruling social class. His revolutionary hopes were, like Baku- 
nin's, based on belief in the Slavonic peasantry and its assumed 
special virtues. Like Bakunin, who aimed at "'a union of all 
Slavonic peoples, a free racial confederation," he preached the idea 
of a single Slavonic state. And lastly, like Bakunin, he was biased 
against the West, In short, we find here social theories strongly 
resembling those of Bakunin, only with a tinge of the religious 
mysticism of a follower of Towianski. 

But the strangest thing about these theories is that they are 
so out of tune with Mickiewicz' s political activity of that time and 
with his ideas as expressed in print. Certainly, the idea of the 
Slavonic nations as being a racial unit appears in Mickiewicz's 
writings : but it never would have led him to the desire to submerge 
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Poland in a greater Slavonic community. On the contrary, his 
Parisian lectures on Slavonic literatures show how acutely he was 
aware of the differences of tradition and culture that divided Poland 
and Russia. We also find marked Russian sympathies in Towianski's 
teaching ; but Towianski was always a loyal subject, never a 
revolutionary. It is also true that we can find in Mickiewicz’s 
lectures some radical accents ; but from these it is a far cry to 
the violent revolutionary spirit exhibited in this dispute 

If we are in search of clues to the enigma we must, first of all, 
consider the historical background of the clash. It took place on 
19 March. Less than three weeks before this a republic had been 
proclaimed in France. Just over two weeks earlier Berlin had been 
the scene of revolutionary riots. Less than a week earlier a revolu- 
tionary outbreak in Vienna had put an end to Mettermch's rule. 
In Italy there was at that time a nsing in Sicily, and there were 
demonstrations in Parma and Tunn. In Rome the atmosphere 
was highly charged : the wildest rumours circulated in the city. 
One of the most fantastic claimed that the revolution had reached 
Russia and that Nicolas I had been assassinated. It looked 
as if revolutionary conflagration had spread right across the 
continent. 

All Mickiewicz's hopes of an independent Poland were linked 
with a revolutionary war against Russia. For long years he had 
been waiting eagerly and impatiently for it to come, and in 1848 
at last it seemed that his hopes were being fulfilled. At the first 
sign he rushed from Paris to Rome m order to organise there a 
Polish voluntary detachment that would fight together with the 
Italian army against Austria, one of the partitioning powers. He 
reached Rome highly excited and full of plans. 

Krasinski's state of mind was completely different. The mis- 
carried revolution of 1846 in Galicia, which had ended in a bloody 
massacre by Polish peasants of the gentry in the Tarnow region 
at the instigation of local Austrian officials, had been for him a 
terrible shock. He had still not recovered from it. He was afraid 
of any uprising. Revolution — ^he thought — could only end in ruin, 
bloodshed and every kind of horror. 

Let us add that Krasifiski's catholic orthodoxy made him look 
at Towianski's teaching with abhorrence, and that — ^unlike Mickie- 
wicz— he strongly disliked the society of the Russians and anything 
Russian. Moreover, from the outset he highly disapproved of 
Mickiewicz's political actmty. 

Thus the clash, once they met, was unavoidable. We have the 
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description of the whole scene from Krasihski alone, and we can 
only guess how Mickiewicz must have been hurt by his opponent's 
fears, forebodings and disbelief in revolution. In the heat of 
argument, once having realised how his ideas shocked Krasihski, 
he might have wished to shock him further. Thus, he made use 
of the most radical revolutionary theory that came into his head, 
namely of Bakunin's idea of a general revolt of Slavonic peasants. 
For Krasihski, an aristocrat, a Catholic and a Westerner, any trace 
of such a revolutionary theory must have been utterly abhorrent. 
If Mickiewicz intended to hurt Krasihski then, he could not have 
chosen a better way. 

Two days later, on 22 March, Krasihski wrote another letter to 
Countess Potocka, and in it we find an account of the following 
visit of Mickiewicz, Krasihski started by “ awfully " reproaching 
his guest for his '' boundless radicalism, hate, lack of love and 
Christian feelings," This time, however, Mickiewicz was in a mild 
mood. The meeting ended in tears and embraces. They parted 
reconciled for the time being. 

We have also more positive proof that the whole revolutionary 
tirade of 19 March is not to be taken too seriously. Ten days later, 
Mickiewicz published a Set of Princ%plez {Sklad zasad) for the 
detachment he was then forming, the so-called Italian Legion. 
They are somewhat enigmatic. First of all, we have to choose 
between two different texts. The Italian translation printed simul- 
taneously and made by Mickiewicz himself (which served 
subsequently as a basis for other translations) differs from the 
Polish draft which Wiadysiaw Mickiewicz published after the death 
of his father. Only recently. Prof. Pigon pointed to a hitherto 
overlooked Polish edition of the Set of Principles which completely 
tallies with the Italian text and which therefore should be taken as 
the standard one.^^ 

The problem of the text does not however settle all the difficulties 
of interpretation. In fifteen short paragraphs it sets forth the 
religious, political and social aims of the Legion, put in a laconic 
style and couched in biblical, prophetic terminology, which makes 
their meaning at the best imprecise, and sometimes even ambiguous. 
Thus in paragraph five we read : '' Poland rises from the dead with 
the body in which she suffered and was put into the grave one 
hundred years ago." The mystical symbolism of the phrase is 
obvious : Poland is here seen as “ the Christ of Nations." The 
term one hundred years " should also be read symbolically and 
not literally since, at that time, hardly more than fifty years had 
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passed since 1795. That is easy to detect ; but it is not easy to make 
up one's mind as to the precise political meaning hidden in this 
mystical phrasing. Does it mean that Poland would regain in- 
dependence within the frontiers she had before the partitions of the 
i8th century ? Or does it mean, as Prof. Pigoh supposes, that the 
new Poland would have the same political structure as the old ? 

The second interpretation, however, cannot be reconciled with 
other points of the Set of Pnnoiples which sketch the main lines 
of vast social reforms. There are, moreover, big divergences between 
the propositions about the reforms. Thus, paragraph thirteen postu- 
lates that '' each family should have its own field under the protection 
of the commune." It indicates — one would think — that Mickiemcz 
advocated land reform and distribution of the land to the peasants. 
However, the following paragraph states : “ Any property in its 
present state [ogm propneta attuale) is immune and respected under 
the custody of the national office," which implies that no landlord 
could be deprived of his land. 

For the purpose of this study the Set of Principles is important 
in two respects. On 19 March Mickiewicz seemed to be aiming 
at a revolution that would destroy the whole class of the landed 
gentry. In a document published ten days later he declared that 
any property (that is the property of the landed gentry as well) 
was sacred and immune. On the 19th he proclaimed a complete 
dissolution of Poland in a vast, all-embracing Slavonic community. 
On the 29th he affirmed that Poland was to be friendly towards 
other Slavonic nations but a separate sovereign state. 

But apart from and above all these particular views the Set of 
Principles is important in this respect, that it enables us to see 
Mickiewicz's '' politics " in a proper perspective. Mickiewicz was 
a religious reformer with a burning passion for applying the precepts 
of the Gospels to the political and social problems of the day. When 
preaching, castigating and discussing moral problems and the moral 
implications of political problems he could be profound and penetrat- 
ing : but he was completely helpless when he had to translate these 
potent emotional urges into the language of day-to-day politics. 
That is why, when talking or writing on practical politics, he was so 
desperately vague, ambiguous and self-contradictory. And it is 
that which makes the game — played down to the present day — of 
aligning him with this or that political party, so easy but so 
preposterous. 

So then, the outburst of 19 March boils down to the expression 
of Mickiewicz's anger with Krasinski, his fears and his conservatism 

F 
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In the face of a startled Krasihski, Mickiewicz brandished Bakunin’s 
revolutionary theory, not because such were his " convictions ” but 
because he found them especially appropriate for expressing his 
wrath. His use of that theory was not political but poetic.*® 
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One should add that Mickiewicz’s outburst had wide repercussions in Polish 
literary circles- Krasinski was working in 1848 on the sequence (or, rather, the 
preceding part) of his masterpiece. The Un-Divine Comedy. In the work which he 
never finished, and which was published after his death under the title An Unfimshed 
Poem, he reintroduced one of the heroes of The Un-Dtvtne Comedy, a radical dema- 
gogue, Pancras, that time, however, modelled on the Mickiewicz of 1848. Similarly, 
Norwid, when depicting in his symbolical drama Zwolon (written in 1848 and pub- 
lished in 1849) a bloodthirsty revolutionary, Bolej, gave him some of Mickiewicz’s 
traits. In the pohtical utterances of both Pancras and Bolej we find some echoes 
of Mickiewicz’s outburst of 19 March Finally, Mickiewicz was violently attacked 
by Bronisiaw Trentowski, philosopher and pedagogical writer, in his political book 
Before the Political Storm [Przedburza polity czna, 1848) As Trentowski was at that 
time a close fnend of Krasifiski, who even contributed some pages to his book, no. 
wonder that we find there allusions to Mickiewicz’s outburst too. Nobody, however,, 
guessed that that outburst had anything in common with Bakunin's revolutionary- 
theories. On the contrary, in Trentowski’s book Bakunin was warmly praised as 
a noble friend of Poland. Similarly, in the Pans Tribune des Peuples, No 83 (10 June 
1849), he was praised, together with Golovin and Voinov, as a leader of the ‘ repubh- 
can ” trend of Russian opinion, known sous le nom du parti polono-russe ” 



OLD AND NEW PATHS IN SLAVONIC 
PHILOLOGY * 

According to academic custom in this University, an appointed 
teacher should, at the outset of his activity, delimit the field of his 
subject, as well as the means and methods which he deems the 
best to be followed by him and by his students. This task is the 
more arduous for the present holder of the Chair of Comparative 
Slavonic Philology, who is fully conscious of the great honour and 
the high responsibility entrusted to him, at a time of far-reaching 
changes in concepts and methods in the study of language in general 
and of Slavonic Philology in particular. The object of this lecture 
is to give some hints to students in Slavonic Philology, and to 
indicate pitfalls into which they might fall. This task seemed to 
me more important, at a time of crisis in philological methodology, 
than the presentation of a programme, which could be achieved 
only after one had a team equipped with adequate tools for research 
work. 


I 

The content of Slavonic Philology has not yet been agreed upon 
by scholars. The definitions given to this discipline range from 
that formulated by Jagic,^ in 1910, which covers everything, to 
that given in 1934 by the Polish scholar Uiaszyn who draws the 
conclusion that such a science does not exist. ^ 

However, since it is impossible to conceive a chair of something 
that does not exist, we shall have to define our subject-matter as 
best we can, basing our definition on experience and common sense, 
and we shall then discuss the best means and methods of treating 
Slavonic philological problems. Jagic's definition sums up the aims 
and trends of two generations of pioneers in the field of Slavonic 
Philology. It is formulated on the pattern of Classic Philology and 
embraces not only the history of the Slav languages, the history of 
the Slav literatures and the study of the manner of life of Slav 
peoples, but also textual criticism, archseology, palaeography, indeed 
all the disciplines which concern the life of the Slavs. 

Even a decade later, the definition given by Jagic was already 
felt to be unduly extensive, and he himself, as well as others, tried 


* An Inaugural Lecture, delivered at the School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies on 24 February 1949. 
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to reduce its ambit. In 1923 the Russian scholar, G. Iljinskij, 
answered the question put in the title of his study : What is Slavomc 
Philology ? — in the sense that this discipline is concerned only with 
the intellectual life of the Slavs : Slavonic Philology is a cultural- 
historical discipline which teaches the intellectual activity of the 
Slavs, in so far as it appears in language and in its creations.'' ^ 
The last words of this definition show that literature is still regarded 
as an object of philology. 

It is evident that the various disciplines dedicated to the study 
of Slav life and culture in general, could no longer be considered 
as parts of Slavonic Philology, even if they were called ancillary 
sciences. Each discipline was freed in turn from the domain of 
the philological ruler and became a member of a Commonwealth 
of sciences The process was a long one, and it is still not decided, 
in the opinion of some scholars, whether literatures can form a unity 
with languages and constitute Slavonic Philology. Some scholars 
despise as heretics those of their colleagues who approach literature 
with other intentions than to study the language. Philology is for 
them the study of men, individually, socially and historically, 
through their language — this most distinctive feature of men. 

As to the subject-matter of philology (linguistics) everyone seems 
to agree that it is language ; concerning literatures, however, 
opinions are divided and discussion is still going on, sometimes with 
much personal feeling.^ 

The disagreement concerns not only the methods but also the 
essentials of the subject, i.e. the very existence of a science of 
Comparative Slav Literature. The question has been answered in 
the affirmative by Mazon in his inaugural lecture at the College de 
France in 1924,® whereas Lednicki replies negatively in his inaugural 
lecture at Brussels University in 1926.® The apparent disagreement 
is caused by not separating languages from literatures. Character 
and subject-matter of literary studies are different from those of 
linguistic studies. 

The Slav languages are forms of one and the same archetypal 
language as it evolved in time and in space. They must be studied 
synchronically and diachronically as a branch of the Indo-European 
family. Is this true also of the Slav literatures ? However similar 
the methods of research in both fields may sometimes be, however 
true it may be that literary ideas spread in linguistic forms, and in 
some cases in a common form over whole regions of civilisations, 
as was Latin in the West Byzantine Greek and Old Slavonic in the 
East, there is no more reason to speak of a science of Comparative 
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Slav Literature than of Germanic Comparative Literature ; Romance 
Comparative Literature ; Comparative Literature in general. For 
such studies Western science has created a methodology (technique), 
which investigates the movements of ideas in the literatures of 
various nations, and the infiltration of influences from one literature 
into another. No literature develops without external influences, 
but it is the individual originality which assimilates the foreign 
elements. 

In disagreement with this concept, some scholars assume the 
existence of an inter-Slav literary creation, distinguished not only 
by common influences received in the East from Byzantium, and 
in the West from Latino-Teutonic culture, but also characterised 
by some specific ideas which transcend those cultural limits, as well 
as the political and linguistic barriers between the Slav peoples. 
Thus, whereas in the West there is a tendency to differentiate cultural 
forms to such an extent that today we speak of an American or of 
South-American Neo-Latin literatures, as something different from 
English and Spanish literatures, in the East, on the other hand, 
some scholars try to discover in the literatures of the Slav peoples 
a kind of mystical unity in an apparent variety of cultural forms.’ 

This tendency is not, however, without inconsistencies. Whereas 
in his concept of philology, the Czech scholar, F. Wollman, looks 
for transcendental links between the Slav literatures, the Russian 
philologist, S. P. Obnorskij, is at pains to demonstrate that Church 
Slavonic, that powerful bond, during their early cultural period, 
between the Eastern and the Southern Slavs, has never been a 
literary language of the Russians. According to him, the Russian 
literary language has always been a vernacular dialect. He rejects 
the generally accepted concept, represented by philologists like 
Sreznevskij, Shakhmatov and others, who held that Church Slavonic 
was the first literary language of Russia, being introduced in Russia 
together with Byzantine civilisation.® If Obnorskij 's view were 
true, then Slav culture would be deprived of one of its main vehicles 
for the older period, and the existence of a literature common to all 
Slavs would be challenged from the beginning. 

Reviewing Obnorskij 's study on the Old Russian language, 
Unbegaun comes to the conclusion : Unfortunately that study 
has as its basis a preconceived idea, already known to us. Obnorskij 
defends [his theory] with that zeal which benefits lost causes only. 
Indeed dismissing altogether the linguistic dualism of the ancient 
texts, Obnorskij affirms that in Russia the literary language was, 
from the beginning, purely Russian, and was only slavonised later.'' ® 
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The existence of a discipline called Comparative Slavonic Litera- 
ture is a creation of the personal outlook of the scholars and is 
not justified by the character of the siibject-matter. Therefore its 
existence is at least doubtfulT® 

In the progress of scientific research, the discipline dealing with 
literatures has been separated from that dealing with languages. 
Even if theoretically we cannot dissociate literary creation from their 
linguistic form, in practice the methods and ways of approaching 
the objects wholly differ. To put it explicitly : Slav literatures 
are not identical in origin, therefore a comparative study of these 
literatures is possible only in so far as other literatures can be studied 
comparatively. There is no inner relationship between them. 
Slavonic languages on the other hand are internally related, because 
they are forms of a common archetype. 

Literature and philology are interrelated just as other branches 
of humane studies are connected. The philologist is compelled to 
familiarise himself with the methods of other isciplines, so as to 
be able to pursue his task in a field of research contiguous to other 
studies. One example will illustrate the case. A cardinal problem 
of Slavonic Philology is the missionary activity of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius in Moravia and the introduction of the Slavs to Christian 
civilisation. By co-ordinating their researches, historians, philo- 
logists and archaeologists have stated their respective points of view 
and have elucidated various aspects of the problem, reaching results 
solidly based on facts. A century of research work has cleared 
up the main points of this fundamental problem and has fixed its 
importance for the cultures of the Slavs. 

In our time, however, some of those points are again questioned. 
The Greek origin of the two Byzantine scholars, who became the 
revered apostles of the Slavs, is contested. Pogorelov claims a 
Slav origin for them.^^ Against this claim cogent arguments are 
brought by the Polish scholar, M. Maiecki.^^ Connected with the 
problem of SS. Cyril and Methodius is that of the very principles 
of the introduction of a new language into the Church of the West 
by missionaries coming from the East. This historic act has been 
largely and sufficiently explained from the Byzantine point of view 
and from the point of view of Rome.^® Philology, history and 
theology have been put under contribution for the study of that 
period. 

Byzantium had allowed, centuries before the West, the use of 
the national tongue (e.g. of Syriac, Coptic, Armenian) in the Church. 
This could not have taken place in Moravia, if the national principle 
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had not been admitted also by the Western Church. Mediaeval 
History shows that half a century before the arrival of S. Cyrihs 
mission in Moravia, the Council of Tours (813) had decided to 
recommend to the clergy the use of the vernacular m the Church. 
It demanded : transferre in nisticam romanam aut in theotiscam, 
quo facihus cuncti intellegere possint quae dicuntur.” So, this birth 
certificate of Western literary languages paves the way also for the 
first Slav literary language. Without the admission of that principle 
on the part of the Western Church, S. Cyril's activity would not 
have been possible. The Slavs benefited from this charter granted 
to the national languages by the Council of Tours, which had to 
make this concession because of the process of linguistic differentia- 
tion which had begun centuries before m the West. It was stopped 
for a moment by Charlemagne's attempt to prevent the splitting 
of the Western Empire into a Germanic North and a Romanic 
South, by chosing Latin as a means of cultural and linguistic unifica- 
tion.^^ West and East were thus jointly responsible for introducing 
the Slavs into European culture. Philological and historical argu- 
ments compete in stating this case. 

Such problems are not merely philological, but are also general 
historical inquiries. The fact that they are treated by philologists, 
or that they are included in philological works, does not make them 
philological problems properly speaking, though philological argu- 
ments have supported their issue. In the case mentioned above, 
it is impossible to disregard the linguistic facts which prove the 
Southern Slav origin of the oldest literary language used in Russia, 
and give to this language a dualist character. 

The struggle for a national language in the older period of Russian 
literature appears clearer, if we study the origins of that language 
in comparison with similar processes in other cultures. There appear 
to be indeed a striking parallelism between the development of the 
English literary language and that of the Russian literary language. 
When we read the following paragraph about the origins of the Eng- 
lish literary language, we can apply it to the history of the Russian 
literary language by merely substituting the relevant terms and the 
dates : The growing and use of the national tongue coincided with 
the growing sense of national patriotism, and the revolt from Rome 
naturally tended to make English the language of religion. Two 
tendencies are to be observed, the one that of Cambridge scholars 
Cheke, Ascham and Wilson, who desired to keep the English tongue 
' pure ' ; the other, that of the poets, the true ' makers,' who 
desired to enrich their medium. The ' enrichers ' looked both 
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ways ; they revived words from the older vocabulary and they took 
in new words from foreign languages. Spenser borrowed from the 
Lancashire peasants for the Shepherds Calendar ; the scholars 
borrowed from the Classics and from French, and Latin/' 

The similarity between the main features of the two processes, 
in English and in Russian, is striking, because we have to do with 
facts of the same category, judged by criteria of a like order The 
parallelism holds good even in the process of coining new words or 
in translating expressions from foreign languages in the new literary 
languages. The same linguistic procedures are used in English and 
in Russian. And one should not forget that the relation between 
English and Latin is of a different character from that between 
Church Slavonic and Russian. Church Slavonic could be entirely 
substituted to any Russian dialect. 

In the light of the principles described above it seems clear that 
historical, archaeological and other cultural facts are not direct 
objects of philological research. We can easily detach from philo- 
logy textual criticism and palaeography, because their methods of 
investigation differ from linguistic methods. On similar grounds, 
literary history and literary criticism are not objects of linguistics- 
philology. 


2 

In the crisis of philological methodology of our days, even the 
existence of a science of Comparative Philology is challenged. A 
critical examination of some new trends and methods in con- 
temporary philology is therefore of significance for our purpose. 

The question has been raised afresh whether a comparative study 
of language is possible, whether Comparative Philology exists at all, 
after it has been practised for one hundred and fifty years, since the 
English Orientalist Sir William Jones (f 1794) discovered the parent- 
age of Sanskrit with other Indo-European languages, and stated the 
existence of the L-E. family of languages, and Bopp and Rask laid 
the theoretical foundation of this discipline.^® 

I am of the opinion that the clearest definition given to compara- 
tive method in philology is that by de Saussure. The comparative 
study of a language gives the possibility to create an indepen- 
dent science based on the material concerning the relationship of 
languages, the possibility of explaining one language through another, 
and of understanding the forms of one language through the forms 
of another." This conception does not, however, satisfy the new 
schools which envisage language as a structure, a system that should 
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not be treated atomistically. Language, according to the structur- 
alist school, is a system of phonologic, morphological and syntactic 
functions, which support each other and depend on each other. 
This school opposes the historical comparative methods of investiga- 
tion. The structuralist conception, represented by very able linguists 
like V. Brpndal of Kopenhagen is a further development of the 
Phonological School of Prague, which bases its theory on de Saus- 
sure's synchronism and on Baudouin de Courtenay's conception 
of the phoneme. It rejects the neo-grammatic positivism and 
evolutionism, which isolate the sounds of the speech from their 
system, and which consider as the main object of linguistics the 
etymology of the words and the genealogy of the language. 

In the evolution of linguistic methods, however, the lasting 
merit of the neo-grammarians cannot be denied : '' They have placed 
all results of comparison in historical perspective, and by doing that 
they have fixed the facts in their natural order." 

The structuralists rightly insist that it is not the sounds which 
change, but the system of the language as a whole. They often 
disregard, however, the interpenetration of synchronism (descriptive 
linguistics) and diachronism (historical linguistics). Both these 
developments have an equal value for the understanding of linguistic 
phoneme, because synchronism and diachronism interpenetrate each 
other and theoretically cannot be separated. 

The phonologico-structural conception is criticised, by con- 
temporary Russian philologists, as being an abstract formalism 
which does not correlate the linguistic system with the human 
mind.^® This school claims to have adopted the conception of 
languages as systems and, independently of de Saussure and unlike 
him, to have envisaged each system as an expression of the relevant 
stage in the social evolution of the community which used it. This 
is the central idea in Marr's '' stadialism." This conception is also 
opposed to comparative historic philology. 

Slavonic Philology has not escaped this '' battle of principles." 
Comparative Slavonic Philology is the study of the Slav languages 
from the points of view of the past and the present on a comparative 
basis, as defined by de Saussure. The comparison may be made 
between each of them, or between all of them with an earlier stage 
ofi linguistic development, or between one Slav language and any 
other, etc. 

There is, however, no agreement about the question how to 
approach the object of our study. We shall try to analyse the main 
ways, old and new, of approach to philology, and will attempt to 
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define the methods which seem to us most appropriate. Our inten- 
tion is not to give normative rules, but to put before you views that 
are open to criticism. The first duty of a teacher is not to impose 
methods or to cram the students with mere facts, but to train and 
develop their critical judgment, their sense of observation and their 
taste for the facts of the discipline concerned, in such a manner 
that they maintain interest and an open mind for any specific trend 
in that science. The student must be trained to understand the 
value of arguments and to distinguish between the gold of science 
and the fallacious glittering of pseudo-science, in a word, between 
truth and half truth. 

I shall deal now with theories and methods of general linguistics, 
because those methods apply also to Slavonic Philology. In recent 
years there has been talk of a cnsis in linguistics. Perhaps there 
is a specific crisis today, but progress is often achieved by such 
crises. The accelerated tempo of our times perhaps makes the 
present crisis more apparent. The new approach to linguistics is 
attempting not only to overthrow all the knowledge about language 
acquired during the 19th century, but to break with past methods 
developed under the influence of 19th-century evolutionism. As a 
reaction against this conception, studies have been written about the 
pathology of the language ; a study on the pathology of linguistic 
methods could be written as well. 

The chief mistake in method committed in linguistic research is 
that which explains language by non-lmguistic criteria. That is 
an ancient habit, since the history of philosophy shows that language 
has always been considered an object of philosophical systems and 
treated as a part of human thinking. The curiosity of man to under- 
stand the phenomenon of language has always been very keen. 
Therefore language has always been identified with the latest results 
of each philosophic system. In the last century, however, after a 
long experience, science had come to the conclusion that language 
should be studied for its own sake. 

For Plato words and ideas are identical. Accordingly, in the 
Cratylos, he comes to the conclusion that the relation between word 
and thing is a necessary and natural one {<f>' 6 asL) : “ the first name 
w^as given to things by a greater power than that of the men, and 
therefore the given names are necessanly the right names.'' This 
conception is opposed to that of the Bible, according to which 
Adam gave names to things, and not God who created them (Gen. ii. 
19-20). I mention these conceptions not only for their historical 
value, but also because after lengthy disputes and discussions 
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between various schools of scholastic philosophy, nominalists^ 
realists, neo-realists, etc., modern scholars now reaffirm that there 
exists a necessary and natural relation between concept {sigmfie) 
and form {signifiant) in language. This view is held now, e.g., by 
the French scholar Benveniste.^^ 

It has been, however, observed that the human mind is full of 
half-known or quite undefined ideas and, on the other hand, that 
we know many things for which we have no names or we have 
false names (e.g. of plants, animals, etc.).^^ The necessary relation 
between form and content in language is at least over-emphasised 
by modern theorists. The conception of Meillet expresses linguistic 
reality better. According to him '' between ideas and words, if 
considered at a certain moment in the development of languages, 
there does not exist any necessary relation.'’ '' The means of 
expression have only an actual (fact-) relation with the ideas, they 
have not a natural and necessary relation with them.” Meillet 
inherited this view from de Saussure, who says that the linguistic 
sign is arbitrary.^® This conception is the latest reaction against 
Platonic idealism in the study of human speech. 

Plato's idealism was of less consequence for the development of 
linguistic conceptions than the realism of Aristotle who identified 
language with normative logic. The understanding of linguistic 
facts has been very much delayed by the traditional teaching of 
grammar based on Aristotelian logic, and errors are due to the 
circumstance that for centuries grammar has been studied primarily 
in connection with Latin and Greek. 

A reaction against Aristotelian logic in grammar came already 
from the Russian scholar Fortunatov, who drew a clear line between 
logic, psychology and grammar.^® But as late as 1923, the Danish 
scholar, Jespersen, had to react against linguistic logicism, in a 
brilliant paper read before the British Association.^^ Jespersen is 
on the side of common sense, and his lucid ideas throw light on a 
wider field than that of grammar, showing that any exaggeration, 
any one-sidedness, is wrong in life and false in science. The logic 
of language is different from the logic of the philosopher. 

The German philosopher, Wundt, has identified language with 
psychology, while for Benedetto Croce linguistics are identical 
with aesthetics, because language is expression : '' ^Esthetics and 
linguistics, in as far as they are true sciences, are not two different 
sciences, but one single science,” says the Italian.^® For Vossler 
' language is a form of human intellectual activity which he identifies 
with culture. Scientists have also explained language for their 
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*own purposes. For Darwin language is a biological function. 
Ethnologists have much abused language, not only in the 19th 
century but also in our days, so that Max Muller's witty remark 
that to him '' an ethnologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryan blood, 
Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner as a linguist who speaks of 
■dolichocephalic dictionary or a brachy cephalic grammar " may 
be a warning also in our days not to apply to one discipline principles 
derived from another discipline. 

This erroneous method which transforms language into an object 
of research of heterogeneous discipline, encourages people to attempt 
the creation of a laboratory language The number of such artificial 
languages goes already into hundreds, and soon a comparative 
philology of artificial languages will be created. The work devoted 
to this attempt recalls the efforts of mediaeval alchemists to find 
the formula for transforming lead into gold, or for finding the elixir 
■of life. 

Sweet has warned us against this mechanical conception of 
speech . ''If language were a perfect expression of thought " (and 
we could add : if human thought would be always and everywhere 
unchangeable) " there would be no science of language. . . . There 
would be but one language unchanging both in time and place. 
Without linguistic change there could be no historical grammar and 
no comparative philology." 

Language, as we saw, has been stretched on the Procrustean 
bed of every theory and of every philosophical system but it has 
resisted and held its ground because it transcends every theory and 
every philosophical system. It will survive even present-day 
attempts to subordinate it to various social doctrines. Language 
must be studied for its own sake and by linguistic methods and 
criteria. Theories and schools may change, but language as the 
object of study remains. 

Radical alterations in methods have been tried in our time, and 
often we have the impression of working on shifting sands. The 
philological research of the present day shows the same instability 
of theoretical views, and justifies those who speak of a crisis m 
linguistics. Comparative philology has .been based mainly on the 
principles established by the impressive works of Brugmann, de 
Saussure, Meillet and other great scholars of the 19th century, and 
the early decades of the 20th. 

De Saussure's distinction between individual speech {parole, 
ivsQyB(.a), and tongue, language as a social institutidn {langue, 
sQyov) had become a cornerstone of linguistics. The Danish scholar, 
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Jespersen, is coming however to deny the very existence of de 
Saussure’s langue as a social institution, as a kind of storehouse for 
linguistic forms, created by the speaking community and being 
independent from the individual. For Jespersen there exists only 
the language as an individual activity, as ivegyeia. The language 
as sQyov does not exist either as a reality or as imagination. The 
masses, the collectivity, do not create anything, only the individual 
is creative.®® Language is a social institution, but created by the 
individual, perpetuated and existing through the individual. This 
view is profoundly modifying the social outlook on language. Con- 
trary to Freud’s teaching ®® the “ group mind ” does not create 
anything. Language, folk-song, are creations of the individual, of 
the human personality, and accepted by the group. 

The neo-grammarians have created a doctrine of phonetic laws 
which work without exception. The creator of linguistic geography, 
Gillieron, denies the existence of any phonetic rule and proclaims 
that ” every word has its own history ” and that its phonetic develop- 
ment is determined by that history.®® 

The conception of the structure of the Indo-European parent 
language, as worked out by Brugmann, de Saussure, Meillet, has 
been undermined by fresh researches of two scholars : J. Kury- 
iowicz and E. Benveniste,*^ who are attempting to change our 
outlook on Indo-European vocalic structure by works of great 
importance for linguistic studies.^® These new theories will be 
superseded by others in due course, and this warns us not to be 
overconfident in our scientific discovenes, but to regard them as 
stepping-stones on the road for progress. 

The great difficulty for a student in philology is to thread his 
way among theories and schools without wasting too much precious 
time. How is he to know which roads shown to him lead to fertile 
results, and which remain bogged in the morass of fruitless specula- 
tion ? Common sense is the last instance of judgment also in philo- 
logy ; however, we may anticipate our conclusion and say that 
theories and schools which use language as means in pursuing other 
than linguistic aims, cannot lead to the best results in philology. 
Language must be studied with linguistic methods. 

3 

Many of the present-day philological schools explain language 
from the point of view of their own social or philosophical doctrines 
and not fdr the sake of the language itself. Whereas the classical 
schools of Brugmann, MeiUet and others of their generation, proceed- 
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mg from the analysis of facts, liberated the science of language from 
the methods of other disciplines and cleared the way for the great 
philological progress of modern times, schools which are based on 
imagination, or on some doctrine have hardly been of any benefit 
to philology. Such a school is the so-called Japhetic school of 
Marr and Braun which presupposes a linguistic relationship 
between the Caucasian, Etruscan, Iberian and Basque languages, 
and calls this linguistic group the Japhetic family of languages, 
which is presupposed to have been the language of Europe before 
the advent of the Indo-Europeans. 

The theory of this school is not based on well-tested facts 
of language, but mainly on speculation, and it has created such 
absurd and fantastic etymologies that their author himself had 
to abandon them, and his followers were forced to discard the 
Japhetic theory. In 1931 the Japhetic Institute changed its name 
into the Institute of Thought and Language. Whereas from 
hypotheses arrived at by interpretation of facts the science of 
language has profited and the material on which the theories are 
based remains as a permanent element, which verifies their sound- 
ness, the activities of a school like the Japhetic have hardly benefited 
philology at all. Slavonic philology is still even today more in- 
debted to a work like Miklosich’s Grammar than to all these theoreti- 
cal speculations. These imaginative theories have come and gone, 
whereas works based on facts, like the Grammar in question, remain 
sources of information for new interpretations- 

Marr’s Japhetic school, changing its name, has developed in 
another direction. It preserved from its founder the idea that 
linguistic forms are developing in a certain direction foEowing the 
development of the human mind. In this evolution the new school 
distinguishes three or four principal stages, which correspond to 
periods in the development of human mentality and to the socio- 
logical structure of the speaking community. The new school is 
called briefly stadialism, because it is based on assumed stadia in 
the progress of language. 

The philosophic basis of this conception is Hegehs dialectics, 
with an admixture of sociological ideas on the evolution of the 
human mind as presented in Auguste Comte's Sociology, The term 
stadialnost and stadta are newly borrowed words from German, where 
stadium translates Comte's Mat, i,e. stage, phase of evolution. The 
Russian sociological term has been fitted to linguistics, in order to 
express the development of language in periods.^® This division 
in stages of linguistic developments proceeds from the obsolescent 
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19th-century division of languages, from the point of view of their 
morphology, into : amorphous, aggluhnative, flextonal and analytic 
languages. These morphological structures, however, cannot be 
regarded as an adequate basis for classification of languages and do 
not express the progress in linguistic development.^^ 

The stadial theory accepts these divisions and considers them 
as progressive forms (stages) in linguistic development. '' Stadi- 
alism '' IS based on syntax, which reflects more adequately than 
morphology the social structure and the mentality of the linguistic 
community concerned. It creates, alongside the former linguistic 
stages, new ones corresponding to the evolution of human mentality , 
thus the stadialism distinguishes an amorphous stage, a possesstve 
stage, an ergaUve and a nominative stage. 

According to Marr, in the first stage there is a distinction between 
word and preposition ; in the second stage there appears what he 
calls the ergative construction, i.e. constructions of the type : the 
game is killed by the hunter ; m the third stage appears the nominative 
construction, i.e. constructions of the type the hunter killed the game. 
According to this school, these modes of expression correspond not 
only to a certain social structure, but also to a certain human 
mentality. The transition from one stage to another is determined 
by social causes and these transitions are so radical that it is a 
question not of quantitative, but of qualitative differentiation. 
Each language passes through these radical transformations, morpho- 
logically and syntactically, and there is no regress from a later to 
an earlier stage of development. An example of stadial change in 
morphology is found in the English language which changed its 
inflectional system into an analytic one. The theorists do not, how- 
ever, show how the social system has determined the change of the 
inflectional into an analytic system, or how this change did transform 
English mentality. 

In addition to the terms described above, which are used to define 
the four stages of language development, Marr's school also uses the 
terms totemistic for the first stage, mythological for the second, 
conceptional inferior for the third and conceptional superior for the 
fourth stage. All these terms may refer to mentality or to anything 
else, but not to language. 

According to the “ stadial ” theory, the use of possessive pro- 
nouns would range the languages in the second, the possessive — 
mythological class. However, the analysis of linguistic facts shows 
how far-fetched the theory is. In the most-developed languages the 
use of possessive pronouns with nouns, closely related to the speaker, 
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is compulsory, or not compulsory according to conventions which 
result from the historical evolution of the language, from style, i.e. 
from the intention of the speaker, and not from the '' stage ” of his 
mentality. The terminology and the criteria used by Marr and by 
his school applies to mentality and not to language.^® 

A few examples of the use of possessive pronouns in some languages 
win show the inconsistency of the stadial theory : In English we say : 
He lost his head ; he lost all hope ; to fritter the time away ; Sir ! ; 
Yes, uncle ! — In French : Perde son temps ; Mon colonel ! ; Oui, 
mon oncle ! ; J’ai mal au pied ; Le grand nombre d'amis qull a ; 
le peu d'anglais que tu sais ; avez vous recu la lettre que je vous 
ai ecrite hier ? — In German : Mem Fuss tut mir weh ; seine vtelen 
Freunde ; dein bischen Englisch ; haben Sie meinen Brief erhalten, 
den ich Ihnen gestern geschrieben habe ? — In Russian : Oh norepaji 
Haji;e 3 K?i:y ; Osa norepajia ceow KHHiy; Oh npoj3;aji ceou nou; mhg 
HpaBHTCH 680 jiiOM ; MBi Sbijih b HaiHeM easy; oh b caj^y. 

These examples show that the function of the possessive pronoun 
is determined not by a certain type of mentality, but by the intention 
of the speaker, by the style. Stadialism '' is a social doctrine which 
studies language with non-linguistic methods. Mentality and lan- 
guage are two different subjects of study. The objection to mixing 
the two fields has perhaps been best stated by the American scholar 
Twaddell in a study on defining the phoneme : 

The logical objections to mentalistic explanation might be 
suspended, if there were any pragmatic utility in operating with 
' mind ' as a linguistic scientific fiction. But the actual result of 
mentalistic assumptions is not progress, but obstruction in scientific 
work. For the operation with mental ' causes ' produces, m Bloom- 
field's phrase,®^ 'a short circuit of inquiry.' The procedure of 
pretending to explain phenomena by giving mentalistic names to 
their previously unnamed and still unknown causes ' short-circuits 
inquiry ' until some investigator perceives the fraud and returns to 
the study of phenomena and their correlation." 

Another example, from morphology and syntax, will show how 
dangerous it is to explain linguistic facts by the merely mentalist " 
method. In four languages of South-Eastern Europe, i.e. in Bul- 
garian, in Greek, in Rumanian and in Serb, the future is formed 
by means of the auxiliary to will. As we see, those languages belong 
to three different families ; in no other Slav or Romance language 
does that formation exist. If we look into other languages we 
see that English and Chinese have the same construction. Evidently, 
there is no connection between the developments of these far-distant 

G 
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languages, nor could one invoke the general principle of identical 
'' mentality/' This linguistic construction corresponds to a general 
disposition which exists in the human mind. This does not mean, 
however, that it corresponds to a certain type of human mind deter- 
mined by the biological evolution of human beings. It is a matter 
of common sense that, as language is a creation of man ; his way 
of thinking and feeling is reflected in his linguistic creation. 

No one has denied that changes in the manner of thinking brought 
about by civilisation and the development of the mind are reflected 
in linguistic changes. Progress in language consists in the perfection 
of our instrument of expression. There exists an improvement of 
the technique of speech similar to the style of one author which is 
an improvement over the style of another. The change, whose 
study is the subject-matter of philology, does not conform to the 
development of mentality, “ and should be envisaged as a result 
and not as a cause." 

The actual facts of language do not accord with the schematic 
theory of stadialism. Linguistic expression is determined by the 
style, by the situation, by the individual qualities of the speaker. 
It is not a question of more primitive or more advanced mentality 
in using the active or passive construction. For example, English 
shows a preference for the passive construction ; but we cannot 
rightly infer from this that English '' mentality " is more primitive 
than that of the peoples whose language prefer the active construc- 
tion. On similar grounds, we must also reject the non-philological 
explanation, made by advocates of the same school, in the sense that 
English spelling is an evil invention of the ruling class to keep the 
masses in* darkness. That is neither a philological nor a true 
explanation, though it is adduced in works which claim to have 
scientific character.®^ 

Such confusions of methods are dangerous and we were warned 
against them long since by that brilliant representative of English 
philology, Henry Sweet. Here are his own words of warning against 
explaining linguistic changes by changes of mind on the part of the 
speakers : When we find the old Germanic languages modifying 

the Aryan principles of concord by putting an adjective which refers 
to a man and a woman together in the neuter plural instead of the 
masculine plural, as was originally done, we are inclined to regard 
it as a proof that our forefathers had already developed something 
of that abstract and philosophical turn of mind which the average 
Englishman is apt to associate with the name ' German.' But it 
turns out that the change was onginally a pure phonetic one, by 
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which the old dual ending was confused with that of the neuter 
plural. So it was not the minds of the speakers which created this 
new principle of concord ; it was the phonetic change which created 
first the new concord, and then the logical sense that it was more 
rational to include male and female under the more abstract neuter 
than to merge them under what was considered the superior 
sex.” 

Another judgment of Sweet’s may well serve today as guiding 
principle m philology. It shows again the danger of confusing 
language with mentality, or of submitting language to the methods 
of other branches of study . “ We also have to be careful in our 
chronology. From the fact that some of the Aryan-speaking 
populations have been the great carriers of cmhsation, and that 
the Aryan languages were onginally inflexional, it has been inferred 
that the inflexional structure is m some way an expression of the 
intellectual superiority of the Aryan race. But the truth is that at 
the time, when the Aryans laid the foundation of their inflexional 
system, they were far from being in an advanced state of civilisation, 
and that it was not till long after they had served their apprentice- 
ship to the older civilisations of the Mediterranean, Egypt, and 
Western Asia — that they developed any independent intellectual 
activity. It must also be observed that some of the great triumphs 
of civilisation have been achieved by nations speaking Aryan 
languages in the analytical rather than inflexional stage. Even of 
the Greek we may say that its genius is analytical rather than 
inflexional, and that instead of the Greek inflexions being the 
expression of Greek intellect, they were rather antagonistic to it." 

I do not overlook the logical objection that might be made in 
defence of the “ mentalist ” approach to linguistic facts. One could 
say that language being a creation of the human mind should be 
approached by studying human mentality, the first source of 
language. The study of the human mind, however, is not the 
subject-matter of philology. Sociology, psychology, logic are 
external factors in the study of the language, like physiology and 
acoustics. Linguistic forms and their functions are the internal 
elements of language and these must be studied linguistically, and 
not otherwise. 

If an aeroplane crashes, the authorities at the inquiry are not 
satisfied with the explanation which adduces as a cause the law of 
gravitation. They look for the special causes in machine troubles, 
etc. The universal cause is not satisfactory, whether it be called 
gravitation or the human mind. The specific causes of changes 
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must be thoroughly explored. If a man be killed by a car, the real 
cause of his death, for the scientist, is not the car. What would 
any legal authority say of a legal report which stated that the cause 
of death was the car, or that accident caused the death instead of 
stating which vital organ had been fatally injured ? The car and the 
accident were accompanying circumstances, external elements of 
the cause. In science we have to avoid a priori explanations, and 
we dare not explain phenomena of one discipline with arguments 
valid for another discipline. In fact, language must be studied with 
linguistic methods. 

Some contemporary philologists show an exaggerated reaction 
against the methods of historical science applied to the study of 
language. This reaction in linguistics is similar to that in other 
disciplines, e.g. the tendency to eliminate in biology the heredity 
factor and to explain biological facts as determined exclusively by 
factors of the external environment. A similar tendency in philo- 
logy aims at eliminating the historical aspect in linguistic studies, 
and is trying to build linguistics exclusively on the synchronistic 
lines of de Saussure's theory. In his teaching, however, ''syn- 
chronism'' (descriptive linguistics) and " diachronism " (historical 
linguistics) are the two co-ordinates which, when combined, help 
us to understand the reality of human speech. Both aspects are 
equally important for defining linguistic facts, which are not to be 
regarded as disiecta membra, but as parts of a system whose whole 
structure should always be the final aim of our research. " Chaque 
langue forme un systeme ou tout se tient," said Meillet.®^ 

Historic methods in linguistic studies have been accused of 
desiccating parts of dead languages and disregarding the whole 
living structure of the language. That is true of any laboratory 
research work, which must proceed by analysing the parts for the 
better understanding of the whole. Synthesis is, however, the final 
aim of any research work, but it can be reached only in stages. A 
reaction against the atomistic conception in linguistics was produced 
by the phonological school of Prague. The works of Troubetzkoy 
have opened new ways in philological studies. His school has 
contributed valuable studies which help to a deeper understanding 
of linguistic phenomena. It is based on the phoneme theory.®^ 

The phonological study of a language is not possible without 
preliminary phonetic studies. Twaddell's remarks hold good in this 
respect : " . . . the tasks of the phonetician and of the phenologist 
are not antithetical or unrelated, but phonological synthesis is an 
integral continuation of phonetic analysis. The phonetician, in so 
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far as he is anything more than a laboratory technician, must also 
be a phonologist ; the phonologist, in so far as he is anj^hing more 
than an artist, must be a phonetician/' This truth is borne out 
also by the fact that the clearest and most comprehensive of the very 
numerous definitions of the phoneme has been given by the great 
phonetician Daniel Jones. 

'' Structuralism " is based on the conception of the languages as 
systems of phoneme combinations, organised according to certain 
rules and possible patterns. In considering the structures of lan- 
guages we may see the interrelation -of some facts and tendencies more 
clearly and S5mthetically. However, many aspects of human speech 
would remain unexplored and unexplained without an historical- 
comparative approach to the language. '' Structuralism " does not 
even avoid the danger of an atomistic conception of the language, 
with which it reproaches the comparative and historical methods. 
It falls into the error of comparing facts which are qualitatively 
different, and historically disconnected®^ 

The comparative and historical method, on the other hand, does 
not exclude the phonological and structural points of view, but '' it 
is not enough to observe the facts as they are at a certain moment," 
says Meillet, " we need more and more exact observation of the 
facts. Every time that one has looked more closely at the facts, 
one has obtained new results." Philology progresses by expanding 
and systematising the researches ‘‘ because theories are based on 
facts which are incomplete, vague taken at haphazard rather than 
selected." This warning of the French master should remain the 
guide of any research worker, because it is based on sound common 
sense. It is even more clearly defined by the same great philologist 
in another passage : " People often imagine that progress in linguis- 
tics will come from new theories. What really is essential, is more 
progress in observing more precisely the material, . . . What 
makes linguistics progress is to describe with new precision the 
state of a language." 

I shall close with this advice given by the most experienced 
philologist of our time, because I do not know of anything better 
that could be recommended to philological research workers. The 
aim of this lecture was to help the student in threading his way 
among the alluring theories and schools in contemporary philology 
which change so rapidly. I do not advocate only the trodden paths 
of past experience ; new ways may also lead to clearings of truth, 
if they are well paved with solid facts studied with precision and 
analysed with fresh curiosity. But we should bear in mind the 
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warning about general human wisdom given in Goethe's Fausi, 
where Mephistopheles warns the student : 

Grey is, young friend, all theory ; 

And green of life the golden tree.®^ 

That is true of life and also of philology. In practice neither is a 
logical abstraction and a creation of our imagination. Both are a 
chain of facts and events. In both we must learn from the past 
experience of others, and accept new and sound ideas. The process 
of conserving the old and of accepting innovations is the fundamental 
law of linguistic developments and is also a natural law of life. 

These considerations are only methodological hints for students in 
Slavonic Philology. They will find the best models to imitate among 
those representing the glorious tradition of British Philology, who 
built always on the sound ground of facts and count, among their 
varied creations, the best dictionaries in the world. 

Slavonic Philology has also pioneers whose works are the founda- 
tion stones for a solid building. If the Russian Grammar of the 
Dutchman Ludolfus (Henry William Ludolf, 1655-1712) published 
in 1696 in Oxford has a certain historical importance for Slavonic 
studies in Great Britain, Sweet's Russian pronunciation, published 
in 1877, IS still a valuable study on Slavonic phonetics. The works of 
Neville Forbes and W. R. Morfill have outlived the quickly changing 
fashions in the field of philological research work. 

I need not mention other distinguished representatives of 
Slavonic Philology in this country, who are still in life, but we cannot 
better begin our work than by paying an appreciative tribute to 
them. 

Grigore Nani)ri§. 


1 V. Jagic, Istonja slavjanskoj filologip (Encyklopedija slavjanskoji fiiologiji, 
vyp I, Stptbg, 1910, p. 1 ) '' CjiasHHCKan b o^miipHOM sToro 

cjioBa o6HHMaeT coBOKyniiyio HyxoBHyio bkhshb cjiaBHiiCKiix napoHOB, kbk ona oTpaataeiCH 
B HX H3MKe n miCBMeHHHx naMflTHiiKax, B npoiiBBeaeHiHX JiiiTepaxypHtix, to oxjtenHBix 
jiHHHOCTefi, TO o6mell npocTOHapoKiioro TBopqecxBa, HaKonea b BepoBaniax, 

Kpejcaaiax h oSBwaax.’’ 

^ H. Ulaszyn, 0 ^stocie filolog]% slowia'^skiej (II. Mi^dzyna^odowy Sjazd Slawistdw 
(Filologdw Siowiadskich), Warszawa, 1934) 

®G Iljinskij, ^mo mQememicmH0ujiojio3Ufi ? (yqeiii>ie3anHci^Hrocyn. Capaxo- 
BCKoro yHiiBepCHTera I, bbih. 3, 1923) : “ GjiaBAHCKaa ^njiojioriiH cctb KyjraypHO- 
HCTOpH^ecKan RHcmmjiHHa, H3yM;aiomaa HyxoBHyio HeHTejiBiiocTt. CJiaBHiiCTBa, hockojibko 
ona npoHBJiHeTca b cjioBe (b asBiRe) h ero npoHaBe^eHHHx.’' 

* See, Frank Wollman, NaSe pojeti slovamke filolog%e a jeji dm§m 4 koly (Slavia 
XVIII, Praha, 1947-1948). 

® A Mazon, Le painmome commun des etudes slaves Le^on d'ouvertnre du 
conrs de langues et litteratnres slaves an College de France, le mercredx 6 fevrxer 
1924 (Revue des Etudes Slaves, IV, 1924, pp. 113-32). 

® Venceslas Lednicki, Les Mudes de langues et de htUmUives slaves, Le9on 
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d’ouverture du cours de langues et litt^ratures . . a rUniversite de Bruxelles, le 
mardi 16 novembre 1926 (Revue de TUniversite de Bruxelles, No 2, dec i926--janv 
1927, pp 1-23) 

^ F Wollman, Slovesnost Slovanu, 1928 , cf Slavia, XVIII, 254. 

® S P Obnorskij, Ocerki po tsionjt nisskogo litevatimiogo jazyka starUgo penoda, 
1946, pp 3-S 
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Erwiderung (Dichtung und Welt Beilage zur Prager Presse, 22 ii 1931) ; F Woll- 
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F Dvornfk, Les Slaves, Byzance el Rome au IX sidcle, Pans, 1926 (Travaux 
publics par Tlnstitut d'Etudes Slaves, No 4) , id , Les Ugendes de Constantin et de 
Meihode vues de Byzance, Prague, 1933 (Byantino-Slavica supplementa, Tome i) 

14 w Y Wartburg, Problemes et mHhodes de la hngmstique, 1946, p 191 

George Sampson, The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature, 1941, 
P 171- 
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Copenh , 1818. 

Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique genirale, 1916, p. 14. 
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1895 
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Sprachwissenschaft (Benchte uber die Verhandlungen der Sachs. Ak der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig Phil -Hist Cl , 83 Bd , i Heft, 1931) , cf. A. Sechehaye, Les irois 
lingmstiques saussunennes ; Ch Bally, Synchrome et diachrome. 

N S Cemodanov, Sfrukturahsm i sovietskoie jazykoznanie (Izv. Ak. SSSR, 
VI, I Lit , 1947, P 120), 

J Gillieron, Pathologic et therapeutique verhales, Pans, 1921 

E. Benveniste, Nature de signe linguistique (Acta Lmguistica I, Kopenhagen, 

1939) 

-® Pierre Naert, Arbiiraire et necessaire en linguistique (Studia Lmguistica I, 
Lund, 1947) 

A Meillet, Introduction d Vetude comparative des langues indoeuropeennes, 1934, 
pp 14-15. 

F de Saussure, Cours de hng. gen., p 102 • “ Le signe hnguistique est arbi- 
traire.” 

Cf O. Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, 1924, p 7, 

Cf L, Hjelmslev, Pnncipes de grammaire generate, 1929, p iii 
O Jespersen, Logic and Grammar (S P.E Tract No XIV, 1924) 

32 Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, I Die Sprache, 1904 
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THE PROSE OF PUSHKIN 

PART I 

When Vladimir Solovyev, in his famous article '' The Role of 
Poetry in the Verses of Pushkin/' compared Pushkin to Byron and 
Mickiewicz and pointed out that in some ways one may prefer " 
the two latter to the former, inasmuch as '' Byron and Mickiewicz 
were more significant than he " — Byron surpassed Pushkin by the 
intensity of his self-consciousness and self-assertion. . . . Mickie- 
wicz was greater than Pushkin in the depth of his religious feeling, 
the earnestness of his moral demands on personal and national life, 
the loftiness of his mystical conceptions and, above all, in his constant 
tendency to subordinate all personal and everyday things to that 
which he deemed absolutely imperative " — ^he supported by this 
comparison his fundamental view of Pushkin, namely, that Pushkin 
remains a poet par excellence, a more genuine exponent of pure 
poetry than all the others/' ^ The qualities of Byron and Mickie- 
wicz, said Solovyev, '' were such that they would have found 
expression one way or another, even if these two mighty men had 
not written a single line of poetry." '' And since they were, more- 
over, poets by the grace of God, and poets of genius, the dominant 
aspects of their personalities over and above their general significance 
naturally found expression also in their poetry. . . But “ Byron 
and Mickiewicz brought in a content which, significant though it 
was, was not however essential to poetry as such. ..." '"Pushkin 
never had such a dominant central content of personality, but he 
simply had an eager, open soul, unusually receptive and responsive 
to all — and nothing more. The only great and important thing that 
he knew himself to possess was his creative gift ; it is clear that he 
could not contribute anything of his own that was of universal 
significance to poetry, which remained with him pure poetry, receiv- 
ing its content not from outside, but from itself." ^ As usual, 
Solovyev brilliantly and precisely formulated his view of poetry in 
general and of Pushkin's poetry in particular. Solovyev’s general 
aesthetic thesis anticipates not only the Formalists, but also the 
well-known work of Abbe Bremond, De la poesie pure. As regards 
his observations on Pushkin, they, to a certain extent, develop what 
had been said before Solovyev by Chemyshevsky. 

Here is what Chemyshevsky wrote in 1855 : . The most 

important thing is that Pushkin was by preference a poet of form 
par excellence. By this we do not mean that his fundamental role 
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in the history of Russian poetry was to perfect the verse form ; 
such an idea would reflect too narrow a conception of the role of 
poetry in society. But indeed the primary significance of Pushkin's 
works is that they are beautiful — or, to use an expression so popular 
nowadays, artistic. Pushkin was not a poet with a definite outlook 
on life, as Byron was ; he was not even a poet of thought in general, 
as, for example, were Goethe and Schiller. The artistic form of 
Faust, Wallenstein, and Childe Harold came into being to express 
a profound philosophy of life ; in the works of Pushkin we do not 
find this. With him artistry is not a mere shell but kernel and shell 
all in one." ^ No less characteristic are the following remarks of 
Chernyshevsky on Pushkin as a historical poet " ; . But 

here, too, Pushkin remained true to himself : he did not express 
anything of his own ; his view of historical characters and historical 
fact was no more than a reflection of generally accepted notions 
which were repeated by everyone at that time, repeated without 
particular enthusiasm, because there was very little substance in 
them. , . . Generally speaking, the strong point of Pushkin's 
historical works is the general psychological verisimilitude of the 
characters, and not the fact that Pushkin saw in the events depicted 
by him their profound inner significance." ^ 

Chernyshevsky and Solovyev were probably right in their own 
way. True, the purely aesthetic element in Pushkin is the vital 
force of his art, of this there can be no doubt. Nevertheless, this 
aspect of Pushkin's art did not in the least detract from the enormous 
ideological role of Pushkin's poetry in the life of Russian society and 
in the subsequent development of Russian literature. 

Is it necessary to remind anyone that Onegin became the classical 
prototype of the “ superfluous man " in the Russian novel, and 
perhaps in Russian life ; that with Tatyana begins the gallery of 
women created by Turgenev and Goncharov ; that out of Pushkin's 
poetic allusions arose in Dostoevsky the problem of the imposter ; 
that Pushkin's '' anti-Polish lyrical trilogy " determined the trend 
of Russian political thought to our days ; that Pushkin's poetic 
interpretation of Petersburg — Abound up, it is true, with Mickiewicz 
and Gogol — for many decades captured the imagination of Russian 
poets and writers ? And this, of course, is by no means all ; 
countless examples could be cited. 

However, the problem of Pushkin's prose still stands apart, as 
it were, and despite the great number of works about it which have 
appeared in the last thirty years certain doubts still persist about 
the actual role which the Tales of Belkin, The Captain's Daughter, 
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and Pushkin's other tales have played in the development of Russian 
literature in general and of the Russian novel in particular. 

It IS true that these doubts exist chiefly among the wide circles 
of Russian readers ; but even among Russian literary scholars one 
can still encounter different, and sometimes contradictory opinions, 
not to mention the fact that up to this day no work has appeared 
which would sum up the results of research in this field, 

I obviously cannot enter into detail here, so I must concentrate 
on the essentials. The role of Pushkin as a poet requires no explana- 
tion — Pushkin is, above all, the culminating point of Russian 
18th-century poetry and, at the same time, m the broad sense of 
the word, a synthesis of Russian national and Western European 
cultural tradition. As such he became the source of inspiration 
for the subsequent generations of Russian writers and poets. 
Pushkin did not come out of the blue — Russian 18th-century poetry 
found in him its final expression. 

It was precisely because of this, because Pushkin was not only 
the ultimate, but the most exquisite, brilliant and complete expres- 
sion of this tradition, that he became, at the same time, the father 
of Russian 19th-century literature. 

Everyone has always agreed on this point, but agreed mainly 
with regard to Pushkin's poetry. His prose is a different matter. 
In this sphere, Pushkin proved to be much more of a deliberate and 
vigorous innovator than continuator or epigone, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing, or almost nothing, to continue. But 
it was exactly this that his contemporaries did not understand. 

Of Pushkin's Russian predecessors in the realm of prose, only 
two names are, strictly speaking, worth mentioning : Radischev 
and Karamzin. (Bolotov and Fonvizin should also be mentioned, 
but they would require special comment.) But Radischev was not 
a novelist, while Karamzin had to take the very first steps in 
Russian narrative prose, which fact to a certain extent limited 
him. 

Without any desire whatsoever to belittle the significance of 
Karamzin's fiction or his Letters of a Russian Traveller and their 
role in the formation of the Russian literary language, I must, 
nevertheless, point out that the demands of the times rapidly out- 
stripped them ; Russian literature needed not only an intensive 
cultivation of literary prose vocabulary and style, but also develop- 
ment of the technique of the short story and, still more, of the 
full-length novel, to say nothing of the ideological content of prose 
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works. (Lack of space does not permit an analysis of the role 
played by the novels of Pushkin's contemporaries, such as Narezhny, 
Mariinsky, Buiharyn, S^kowski, Veltman, Zagoskin, Lazhechnikov, 
Vonlyarlyarsky, and others, who in a primitive manner, so to speak, 
met the demands of the day, but did not exercise any great influence 
on the subsequent development of the Russian novel.) 

If Russian poetry of the late i8th century and early 19th century 
could hope to compete with that of the West, Russian prose had 
no right even to think of such competition.^ 

In order to show at what a level Russian prose found itself 
before Pushkin and how clumsy was the Russian novel of that time, 
the following example is sufficient : 

'' Unlacing the upper part of her dress, I touched with my 
trembhng and sinful hand the delight of our lives, both of which 
in woman are generally called the breast, and it was here that I 
realised that women are for men, in truth, an electric machine/'’ 
This .was written by M. Chulkov, a well-known novelist of the 
i8th century.® 

Even in Pushkin's time and after him the accepted Russian prose- 
writers — the literary critics — sometimes wrote in a style that was 
little better. Here is an eloquent example — Shevyrev's article on 
Pushkin himself : 

Pushkin's works, examined in their entirety, are a wonderful 
mass, completed columns, either already erected or waiting for the 
hand that will erect them, finished architraves, and chiselled 
ornaments and withal a rich store of marvellous ready materiaL 
Yes, yes, all Pushkin's poetry represents a wonderful elaborate 
sketch of an unfinished structure, which the Russian people through- 
out many centuries of its life is destined to continue building and 
to complete gloriously." 

Many of Pushkin's contemporaries — ^Vyazemsky, Mariinsky, 
Katenin, Sfkowski, V. F. Odoevsky — complained about the lack of 
a Russian prose and the one who complained most of all was Pushkin 
himself. He not only complained but, at the same time, put forward 
definite, precisely-formulated demands. Pushkin's first remark con- 
cerning the subject of prose is perhaps his most characteristic and 
important one : D'Alembert said once to La Harpe : ' Do not 
praise Buffon to me, that man writes : “ The most noble of aU 
man's acquisitions was this animal, proud, spirited, etc." Why not 
say simply — ''horse"?' La Harpe is surprised at the philo- 
sopher's dry reasoning. But d'Alembert was a very intelligent man 
— ^and, I must confess, I almost agree with his opinion. I shall note 
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in passing that the man in question was Button — that great portrayer 
of nature. His style, flowery, rich, will always be a model of 
•descriptive prose. But what can be said of our writers who, con- 
sidering it base to descnbe the most commonplace things simply, 
hope to animate their childish prose by padding and vapid meta- 
phors ? These people never say fnendshp without adding : ‘ That 
sacred feeling, whose noble flame, etc.’ Instead of saying early in 
the morning, they write ; ‘ barely had the first rays of the rising 
sun illuminated the eastern rim of the azure sk}" . . .’ How novel 
and fresh all this is — ^is it better simply for being longer ? Voltaire 
may be considered the best model of sensible style. In his Mtcro- 
■megas he ridiculed the subtle refinement of the expressions of 
Fontenelle, who could never forgive him that. Precision and 
brevity — ^those are the first virtues of prose. It demands thoughts 
and more thoughts — ^without them brilliant expressions serve no 
purpose ; poetry is another matter (however, even m poetry there 
would be no harm in our poets hamng a greater sum total of ideas 
than they usually have. Our literature will not advance very far 
■on the reminiscences of past youth). 

" Question ; whose prose is the best in our literature ? 

“ Answer : Karamzin’s. That in itself is not much of a 
•compliment.” * 

These remarks, extremely valuable and characteristic, belong to 
the year 1822. In 1823 Pushkin added to Karamzin Prince P. A. 
Vyazemsky, as worthy of praise as a prose writer. In a letter to 
him, he wrote : “ . . . yes, for God’s sake, do not neglect prose : 
you and Karamzin are the only ones who have mastered it — Glinka 
has mastered the language of feelings . . .” ® And this, as we 
already know, is not enough — “ prose demands thoughts and more 
thoughts.” Pushkin remained true to this idea in 1824 when he 
complained about the absence of a “ metaphysical language ” in the 
Russia of his time. “ The civilisation of our age,” he wrote, 
“ demands serious subjects for minds that can no longer content 
themselves with brilliant play of imagination and harmony, but 
scholarship, politics, and philosophy do not yet express themselves 
in Russian.” And he goes on to say that “ even in simple corres- 
pondence we are forced to create locutions to express the most 
common notions.” This he repeats verbatim in 1825.1’® 

In 1827, after praising Vyazemsky for the “ liveliness ” of his 
prose, Pushkin again returns to the subject of “ thoughts ” : “ He 
(Vyazemsky) possesses the rare gift of expressing his thoughts in 
■an original way— fortunately, he thinks, which is something quite 
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rare among us ... as one should try to have the majority of votes 
on one's side. Have respect for fools ! " 

In the same year, 1827, he makes another very important and 
characteristic remark : '' We use prose as if it were poetry, not 
because of necessity, not for the expression of necessary thought, 
but simply for the sake of an agreeable display of form." 

In 1828, while still insisting on his principle of '' thought " and 
returning to the subject of '' simplicity," he introduces a new theme 
of the untutored genius of the people " and '' the strangeness of 
common parlance " — that, he says, is the mark of a '' mature 
literature." The works of the English poets," he says, 
. are full of deep feeling and poetic thoughts expressed in the 
language of the honest common man. Thank God, our time for that 
is not yet ripe. The so-called language of the gods is so new to 
us that we call anyone a poet who can compose ten iambic verses 
in rhyme. The charm of naked simplicity is still so incomprehensible 
to us that even in prose we pursue obsolete embellishments. . . . 
Not only have we not thought yet of bringing our poetic style closer 
to noble simplicity, but we even try to impart pomposity to our 
prose." 

To this period belong Pushkin's first essays in the realm of 
imaginative prose ; in the two or three years following The Negro 
of Peter the Great appeared the Tales of Belkin, History of the Village 
Goryuhino, and then Dubrovsky, The Queen of Spades, Egyptian 
Nights and The Captain's Daughter, During the second half of his 
short life Pushkin was clearly tending more and more towards prose, 
which he alternately described as " humble," '' contemptible " and 
'' austere." 

How then did he carry out his programme ? How did the 
Russian literary and reading circles receive Pushkin's prose ; what 
influence did this prose have on Russia, and what was the response 
to it in Western Europe ? 

Leaving for the time being the first question, let us begin with 
the second. 

Very few of Pushkin's contemporaries appreciated his achieve- 
ments immediately. But even those whose attitude towards his 
prose works was favourable, accepted them with reservations and 
grasped only part of the poet's achievements. 

S§kowski, undoubtedly an intelligent and highly educated man, 
at once understood the significance of the social-cultural aspect of 
Pushkin's prose language * he sought and awaited the language 
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of good society.'’ “ If you like," he wrote in his French letter to 
Pushkin, '' we still do not have a real Russian language of good 
society since our ladies speak Russian only to their servants ; but 
we must create this language, create it and make these same ladies 
adopt it. This honour falls to you, to you alone, to your taste, 
to your amazing talent " S^kowski saw in Pushkin's prose the 
'' universal Russian " language, created precisely by Pushkin — 
S§kowski found it in The Queen of Spades, “ The language of your 
poetry," he wrote, “ which is equally understood by all classes and 
equally liked by all, this language you have transferred into your 
prose." One cannot help feeling surprised that it was left to a 
Pole to notice this However, S^kowski dwelt only on this , only 
the creation of a " universal Russian" language struck him. In 
any case, it is only this that he mentions to Pushkin, stressing, 
however, that Pushkin was beginning an entirely new prose " 
S§kowski’s remarks are true and valuable. Much later, in 1847, 
when Pushkin was already dead, Vyazemsky, admiring Pushkin’s 
historical sense and the harmoniousness of his narrative style (in 
The Negro and The Captain's Daughter), wrote : The narrative is 
vivid throughout, but deliberate and calm, maybe too calm. One 
feels as though Pushkin were on his guard ; by self-imposed sober- 
ness he seemed to try to avoid the least suspicion of his having 
drunk of the cup of poetry. The prose writer locked himself tightly 
into his prose so that the poet could not even look in on him." 
Vyazemsky stressed Pushkin's dislike of “ seeking effects " and adds 
that Pushkin '' perhaps carried this principle .almost to the point of 
pedantry." Besides, Vyazemsky considers '' clarity, insight, and 
soberness" to be Pushkin's most characteristic traits. Pushkin 
the historian is also very aptly characterised by Vyazemsky. '' It 
is not history that he would embody in himself and his time, but it 
is himself that he would transplant into history and the past. . . . 
Pragmatic history, political history, text-book history is absent here 
[in The Negro]. Here we have, only fleeting, so to speak, accidental 
touches. But how much moral and artistic truth there is in those 
touches . . 

However, it was neither S§kowski nor Vyazemsky who deter- 
mined the destiny of Pushkin's prose among his contemporaries. 
Its destiny was determined for many years to come by Belinsky and 
Chernyshevsky. It is enough to quote a few opinions of these two 
critics to make obvious how deep the misunderstanding was. 

Belinsky, whose first review of Tales of Belkin was rude and 
negative, retained this unfavourable attitude to the end of his days 
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and condemned them even more severely, although without the 
rudeness of his first review, in his famous article of 1846. 

This is what Belinsky wrote m Molva in 1835 . . Have it 

as you will, but spring is the very best time of the year. Autumn is 
all right if it is fruitful and abundant, if it is lit by the last farewell 
rays of the magnificent sun ; but what if it is barren, muddy and 
foggy ? And yet this happens so often. Here before me lie the 
Tales edited by Pushkin ; could they also have been written by 
Pushkin ? . . , True, these tales are entertaining, they cannot be 
read without pleasure ; this is due to the charming style, to the art 
of story-telling \conter '] ; but they are not works of art, they are 
merely stories, little fables. They will be read with pleasure and 
even with delight by a family, gathered some dull long winter 
evening by the fireplace ; but they will not set aflame the blood of 
a spirited youth, nor light his eyes with the fire of rapture, nor will 
they disturb his sleep — no — after reading them one may sleep like 
a log. Had these tales been the first work of some young man, this 
young man would have attracted the attention of our public ; but 
as the work of Pushkin . . . autumn, autumn, cold, rainy autumn 
after a beautiful, luxuriant, fragrant spring . . . Had the name 
on the cover been Mr. Bufliaryn's even I would be ready to think : 
is not Faddey Venediktovich in truth a genius ? But Pushkin . . . 
have it as you will, it is even sad to think.'' The Queen of Spades 
Belinsky considered over-praised," and he recognised as worthy 
of Pushkin only The Shot,^^ 

And here is his opinion of Pushkin's prose, which we find in the 
1846 article. Having praised The Negro, having said that in com- 
parison with it the stories of Kukolnik are '' poor and pitiful ", 
having declared, however, that “ it is not a great honour to be taller 
than pygmies, and we have no one else to compare with it [The 
Negro],” Belinsky proceeds to review the Tales of Belkin and 
Pushkin's other prose works, and here he states that the Tales were 
'' received coolly by the public and still more coolly by the 
periodicals," that '' although it cannot be said that there is nothing 
good in them, yet these tales were unworthy of either the talent or 
the name of Pushkin." '' They are somewhat like Karamzin's 
tales," wrote Belinsky, with the sole difference that Karamzin's 
tales were of great significance for their time, while Tales of 
Belkin were below their time. Particularly poor is one of them 
— The Peasant-Miss — ^improbable, farcical, portraying the life of the 
squires from the idyllic point of view. The Queen of Spades is, 
strictly speaking, not a tale, but a masterly story . . . strictly 
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speaking not a tale, but an anecdote : for a tale the subject-matter 
of The Queen of Spades is too exceptional and fortuitous . . 

Belinsky was somewhat more favourable towards The Captain's 
Daughter and Dubrovsky, but still with some strong reservations . 
'' The insignificant, colourless character of the hero of the st orj^ and 
his beloved Marya Ivanovna and the melodramatic character of 
Shvabnn all belong to its striking shortcomings ; however, Belinsky 
agreed to recognise the novel as '' one of the most remarkable works 
in Russian literature.'' In his criticism of Dubrovsky Belinsky once 
more points to the melodramatic qualities in the character of its 
hero, asserting that the hero does not arouse any sympathy." 

I shall return to these critical remarks of Belinsky, which them- 
selves do not stand up under criticism. First, though, I must deal 
with Chernyshevsky, whose evaluation of Pushkin’s prose was no 
less negative. 

At the very beginning of his classical work, Studies in the Gogol 
Period in Russian Literature, Chernyshevsky asserts that Gogol 
was the father of Russian prose, and not only was he its father, but 
he soon gave it a decided preponderance over poetry. ... He had 
neither predecessors nor helpers in this task. To him alone prose 
owes its existence and all its achievements. ' What ! He had no 
predecessors and no helpers ? Can the prose works of Pushkin be 
overlooked ? ' . . . No, they cannot, but in the first place they 
do not by far have the same importance in the history of literature 
as do his poetical works. The Captain's Daughter and Dubrovsky 
are tales, excellent in the full sense of the word ; but tell me, where 
was their influence reflected ? Where is the school of writers who 
can be called the followers of Pushkin as a prose- writer ? 28 

Continuing his discussion on the importance of Gogol's “ in- 
fluence," Chernyshevsky points to the fact (not true, by the way) 
that '' Gogol appeared before Pushkin as a prose- writer." '' The 
first of Pushkin's prose works to be printed, not taking into account 
some insignificant fragments," continues Chernyshevsky, “ were 
Tales of Belkin, in 1831 ; but everyone will agree that these tales 
had no great artistic merit. Then, up to 1836 the only work printed 
was The Queen of Spades (in 1834)* — ^no one doubts that this short 
piece is beautifully written, but at the same time no one will attribute 
to it any special importance." 

As one can easily see, Chernyshevsky and Belinsky agreed on 
many points. In any case, Pushkin was excluded as a possible 
factor in exercising active influence on the subsequent development 

H 
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of Russian prose. This appraisal of Pushkin’s prose by such authori- 
tative Russian critics could not but influence the literary orientation- 
of that time. It was this appraisal that was to a large degree respon- 
sible for the negative influence. For many years Gogol remained 
the recognised '' father of Russian prose.” 

Both Belinsky and Chernyshevsky were, of course, wrong. They 
not only overlooked the artistic merits of Pushkin’s prose (their 
weak, forced praises do not alter the situation), but they proved 
very near-sighted in another sense too — they misjudged the im- 
portance of Pushkin for the Russian novel of his time and com- 
pletely failed to foresee the possibility of any subsequent influence 
of Pushkin on Russian prose in the persons of its most significant 
representatives. Lack of space does not permit me to enter into 
an analysis of the causes that brought about this negative appraisal. 
One thing I will say, though : it was not accidental, it was related 
to the social ” demands which Belinsky and Chernyshevsky made 
on literature with their enthusiasm for the satirical trend and, finally, 
with their extremely one-sided and erroneous interpretation of 
Gogol’s art. 

But this is not the point. The point is that, as I already 
mentioned, the authoritative formulations of Belinsky and 
Chernyshevsky left their mark. Pushkin the prose-writer had to 
wait long for a revaluation in Russia. I cannot enter into the 
question as to when and why this revaluation came. My present 
aim is simply to ascertain how we of today look upon Pushkin’s 
prose and, in general terms, to determine the extent of its influence 
on Russian writers of the second half of the 19th century. 

First of all I must stress the variety of Pushkin’s genres : 
historical novels {The Negro of Peter the Great and The Captain's 
Daughter) ; psychological novellas {The Queen of Spades, Egyptian 
Nights and The Shot) ; novel of manners and adventure {Dubrovsky) ; 
a genre grotesque {The Undertaker) ; satirical genre sketch {History 
of the Village Goryuhino) ; jocular literary parody in the form of a 
narrative vaudeville {The Peasant-Miss) ; whimsical fairy-story {The 
Snowstorm) ; playiully-sentimental tale {The Station-Master) ; bio- 
graphical sketch {Kirdjali) ; travel notes {The Journey to Arzrmn), 
Then — ^the variety of themes and plots, the subtle play with literary 
tradition and cliches, a double play, so to speak, along the line of 
parodjdng the plot and the cliche, and along the line of perfecting 
the traditional situations and devices. I shall limit myself to a few 
examples : 

In The Peasant-Miss, Pushkin gives us a playful parody, cloaked 
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in subtle irony, on several old plots simultaneously : the Shakes- 
pearean and Walter Scottian theme of lovers belonging to hostile 
families ; the Western European (Mme Montolieu and A. Lafontaine) 
and Karamzmian [Poor Liza and Natalie, Boyar's Daughter) motif 
of the love of an aristocrat for a peasant ; the secret marriage 
theme. M. N. Speransky, Eichenbaum, Yakubovich, Tomashevsky, 
Vinogradov and others have written about this. Moreover, Pushkin 
playfully unmasks the Byronic type by means of its parallel appear- 
ances before the miss '' and before the '' peasant/' To the 
unmasking of the Byronic hero corresponds the unmasking of the 
sentimental provincial miss/' The vaudeville motif of disguise 
(Beaumarchais and especially Marivaux) is introduced as a pendant 
to this spiritual " masquerade. 

In like manner one should not forget the presence of the play 
with the age-old cliche of recognition (which appears by the way also 
in Snowstorm — more about this later). This is not all — Pushkin 
complicates his play by the fact that even without direct hints the 
connection with Eugene Onegin is evident — Pushkin, as it were, 
parodies himself. Allusions to other authors (Nodier, Karamzin) 
play a prominent part and, finally, the epigraph from Bogdanovich, 
very subtly revealing the function of the heroine's double role, not 
only in the story as a whole but also in relation to the hero. (The 
part played by epigraphs in all of the Tales of Belkin has been 
brilliantly explained by V. Vinogradov — especially effective is the 
function of epigraphs in The Snowstorm, The Undertaker, and The 
Station-Master, to which I shall yet return.) In The Station-Master 
the play with the plot of Poor Liza is the substance of the story. The 
ironic hint, anticipating the unexpected happy ending of the adven- 
ture of the '' poor girl " — the stray lamb " seduced by '' the 
wealthy hussar " — ^is hidden in pictures depicting the history of the 
prodigal son, (This was very successfully pointed out by M. 0. Ger- 
schenson.^^) “ The stray lamb " became “ the wealthy lady," while 
the station-master fell victim, not so much to what happened as 
to puritan morals which were thrust on him by the German pictures 
hanging in his little house. (To what was said by Gerschenson may 
be added that it is a very significant fact that Pushkin gave them so 
much attention — ^usually Pushkin sets the scene with very brief 
'' stage remarks " ; while in this case all four engravings are 
described in detail and this description occupies, comparatively 
speaking, a great deal of space in the short story. This, of course, 
is no accident. Because of these pictures the whole of The Station- 
Master has truly become a '' puzzle picture.") 
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In The Snowstorm, as I think I have been able to prove, Pushkin 
perfected the treatment of a difficult and unusual situation — he 
found a happy solution. I have in mind the application of the 
device of recognition '' to the case of the separated husband and 
wife. The whole literary genealogy of The Snowstorm is very com- 
plex — it can be traced to the old Greek novel, the Greek and Roman 
tragedy and comedy, via Regnard and the '' tearful '' French comedy 
of the i8th century, to say nothing of Pushkin's intricate toying with 
the theme of fate and the betrothed, embodied in the images of 
the snowstorm — about which V. Vinogradov has written so fascinat- 
ingly.®® In the two tales, The Snowstorm and The StaUon-M aster, 
and in The Undertaker, epigraphs play a decisive role m the stories 
and at the same time reveal, so to speak, their supplementary con- 
tent. In The Snowstorm we have a quasi-realistic illustration of 
the theme of Zhukovsky's Svetlana with the sombre colouring of 
Burger's Russified ballad transposed into Marya Gavrilovna's dream. 
Here again there is evidence of Pushkin's supreme mastery. 

A concealed polemic with Prince Vyazemsky is carried on in 
The StaUon-Master. In his poem, The Station, Vyazemsky contrasts 
the boredom and filth of a Russian post-stage with the attractive, 
clean, cosy and interesting Polish stations with their '' chicken, 
crawfish and asparagus " (Vyazemsky wrote this line in Polish . 
'' kurcz^ta, raczki i szparagi "), with the “ guitar on the wall," 
with the weapons of old Polish glory," with " fresh flowers on 
the windows," with '' framed features of the heroes of Krakow and 
Wilno," with “ the tragic and touching novel," and with it the 
folios of Dmuszewski " "'on the shelf," with '' the wife or daughter 
of the commissar," the Polish woman — ^in a word, everything is 
said ; here is the portrait and the madrigal," and, finally, with the 
journey to Warsaw and all the entrancements that this journey 
promises. . . . 

By his story Pushkin defends, as it were, not only the Russian 
station-master, as Vinogradov points out, but the Russian station 
in general ; it is as if he were answering Vyazemsky : the daughter 
of the Russian station-master is not a bit inferior to the daughter 
of the Polish '' commissar," while the adventures at a Russian station 
can be no less fascinating than a journey to Warsaw. The Polish 
patriotic engravings (apparently of Kosciuszko and Jasinski — 
mentioned later, by the way, in Pan Tadeusz, as well as the line : 
" po chiodniku sziy raki, kurcz^ta, szparagi " are opposed to the 
pictures of the parable of the prodigal son. 

In The Undertaker, as Eichenbaum has pointedly remarked, there 
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is '' play with the plot by means of false movement * the dfeouement 
brings us back to the moment with which the plot began and destroys 
it, converting the story into a parody The part played by the 
epigraph is no less important than in other tales : to the '' cosmic 
horror ” of Derzhavin is opposed the '' professional indifference '' 
of the coffin-maker. The comparison is undoubtedly suggested by 
Shakespeare. To Adrian a coffin is the same as a suitcase. I beUeve 
that these examples are enough to show that the Tales of Belkin 
represent a pure literary game. It is a sort of literary chess ; an 
abstract speculation, so to speak, intended for literary gourmets.'" 
It is exactly m this that the quintessence of Pushkin’s literary efforts 
is concealed — efforts clearly of the highest order as they m themselves 
are proof of Pushkin’s artistic supremacy. They are a result of this 
supremacy. The very nature of these efforts and intentions is 
witness to how high were the aims of Pushkin’s art. The very 
fact that Pushkin could allow himself such play with literary tradi- 
tions and literary technique is in itself extremely significant. 
Deliberate play with literary stereotypes, which often takes on the 
character of literary parody, is possible only on the condition of 
being saturated with popular forms and devices ; it is within reach 
only of a great master, certainly not of a novice. From all that has 
been said above, it follows that the ideological element is not the 
main one in the Tales of Belkin, If there is such an element, it is 
not to be found where Belinsky looked for it. That is why Belinsky 
was sadly mistaken when he saw in The Peasant-Miss an idealisation 
of the life of the squires. Pushkin was not defending anyone here, 
he w^as simply toying, playing the virtuoso. This is what Belinsky 
completely failed to understand. No less typical, in this respect, 
is Dostoevsky, with his Makar Devushkin and the latter’s admiration 
for The Station-Master, which he contrasts with The Overcoat, AH 
this, of course, is a case of peculiar, though perfectly legitimate 
literary Daltonism. 

The Shot is a different matter ; at least, Belinsky judged it to 
“ be worthy of Pushkin.” And no wonder — Belinsky was the first 
to say all that mattered most about Mozart and Salieri, and there- 
fore, he could not overlook The Shot, It is a pity, however, that 
he did not explain why he liked it. 

The Shot, as was brilliantly shown thirty years ago by Iskoz 
(Dolinin), is connected with a series of works in which recurs a 
contrast of two human types (Boris Godunov — ^The Pretender, 
Salieri — Mozart, The Miserly Knight — ^Albert), of the. free and the 
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unfree personality, of the born ruler and the usurper, of the one who 
commands power and is its master, and the one who serves it and is 
its slave ; a contrast of spontaneous will and activity to cautious 
calculation. This leads to the theme of rationalism and irrationalism 
(for the sake of simplicity I use these un-Pushkinian terms), as well 
as to the theme of the usurper, the usurper as such, of the psycho- 
logical essence of usurpation (in Boris Godunov the historical usurper 
is not the psychological usurper — ^that is the lot of Boris). 

Sylvio — ^here I do not agree with Eichenbaum,®® is by no means 
a secondary character in the story : the significance of the contrast 
between Sylvio and the young count was understood by Dostoevsky 
who, under the cloak of a deliberately crude parody, fully explored 
in his Notes from Underground the profound philosophical and 
psychological allusions which he discerned in The Shot^'^ 

The same should be s^iid of The Queen of Spades, This 
'' anecdote '' is pregnant with meaning both as a psychological story 
about a man ‘‘ hypnotized by an idea,'" and as a social-historical 
study of the Napoleonide '' type (Stendhal-Dostoevsky). 

Belinsky could say nothing worse than what he said of Grinev, 
Masha and Shvabrin — especially of Grinev. Shvabrin is drawn 
from life (although Prince V. F. Odoevsky also thought him '' morally 
fantastic ''), he is based on historical facts and documents. Masha 
— ^although she is a literary relation of Walter Scott's heroines — is 
Tatyana's own sister, she was '' tuned " by Pushkin in the key of 
his poem '' I loved you, it may be that my love . . ." But let 
us leave them — Griney is, in a sense, more important. He is — ^if 
one may say so — ^the finest, the unique device of Pushkin the 
historian. The Ich-Erzdhlung method was in this case of invaluable 
service, precisely owing to the average character of the narrator. 
It serves as a disguise for Pushkin's political strategy. Thanks to 
Peter Audrey evich Grinev's "‘insignificance," to his mediocrity, 
Pushkin succeeded in creating the illusion of an accurate historical 
picture. Thanks to Grinev '' war and peace " appear in the novel 
such as they appeared to everybody at that time, and not as 
war and peace " as Lev Nikolayevich Tolstoy understood it (this 
was noted with great subtlety by Leontyev). 

Thanks to Grinev Pushkin could freely portray Pugachev without 
'' answering " for him before Nicholas I, who refused to see in him 
an historical personage.®^ 

Thanks to Grinev Pushkin could make his picture of the life 
of the Russians of that time truthful and convincing ; he showed 
them through their own eyes — ^they knew only what they them- 
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selves saw, or heard from people just like themselves — ^no more. 
That and only that Grinev saw and knew, and that was what he told 
about, without '' wily sophistry.'' After all, Pushkin could not 
make him into a Belinsky ! 

Pushkin used this device quite consciously. His theoretical 
utterances on this subject fully confirm this. 

'' The principal charm of Walter Scott's novels," he wrote in 
1830, '' lies in the fact that we are introduced to the past not through 
the enfliire of French tragedies, not through the primness of senti- 
mental novels, not through the dxgniti of historj^, but in a con- 
temporary, domestic manner . . . ce qui nous charme dans le roman 
historique — c’est que ce qui est historique est absolument ce que 
nous voyons — Shakespeare, Goethe, Walter Scott have no servile 
predilection for kings and heroes . . 

Comparing m 1830 the Scotch wizard " with his imitators " 
he said : " Like Agrippa's disciple they, having conjured up the 
demon of antiquity, did not know how to manage him and fell 
victim to their own insolence. Into the age into which they want 
to carry the reader they take over a heavy stock of domestic habits, 
prejudices and daily impressions. Under the plumed beret you 
recognise the head groomed by your barber ; through the lace ruff 
a la Henri IV peeps the starched cravat of today’s dandy. Gothic 
heroines are educated at Madame Campan's, and 16th-century states- 
men read The Times and the Journal des Debats. How many in- 
congruities, unnecessary details, important omissions. How much 
refinement. And, above all, how little life. . . ." 

Not a little of what Pushkin said here so brilliantly was in fact 
repeated (or perhaps it was a mere coincidence ?) by Turgenev and 
Leontyev in connection with War and Peace. (I shall mention in 
passing that, as I have already written several times. War and Peace 
is an intentionally anti-histoncal novel and most certainly not lack- 
ing in life.) 

Closely related to the problem of evoking the past is, in Pushkin 
the historical novelist and Pushkin the novelist of manners, the 
problem of historical and social stylisation : the best and most 
brilliant examples of this are do be found in The History of the Village 
Gory^ikhino, in Dubrovsky, in the fragment Csesar was travelling . , ., 
not to speak of The Negro of Peter the Great and Roslavlev. * 

In his prose Pushkin carried out to the full his own programme 
(insofar as his life, cut short so early, allowed him) and thereby 
rendered a great service to Russian literature. First of all we must 
emphasise the excellent architectonics, the composition of his tales 
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— ^their lucid and logical construction. No less characteristic is the 
power of the plot — it acts not only immediately and mcontrovertibly, 
but also flexibly and freely, although it is tightly bound by the 
theme. All the characters are subordinated to this power. True, 
this is easily achieved in non-psychological works, in novels and 
stories of pure '' adventure,'* as for example The Snowstorm and 
The Peasant-M^ss, where the author has no special need to take into 
account the fact that a character may not fit in psychologically 
with the action or situation imposed on him. But even here the 
necessary minimum of this '' psychological fitness " for the intended 
part is present. This is one of the most important elements that go 
to make up the harmoniousness of the whole. 

In works with rich psychological content {The Queen of Spades, 
The Shot) the psychology of the characters collaborates with the plot, 
never interfering with either psychological or social verisimilitude. 
Here we can observe a truly free collaboration — there is no question 
of any coercion. And then — the astonishing swiftness of action. 
In The Captain's Daughter the plot, according to Prince Mirsky's 
apt expression, acts like a coiled spring. From beginning to end 
the action unfolds without pause ; there are practically no so-called 
static motifs — all the motifs are dynamic. 

And how can one but admire the amazing economy of artistic 
means which has long since been noted by Russian and foreign 
critics ! Pushkin's narrative is like a coded message in which each 
cipher speaks a lot and costs a lot. 

Simplicity of style — an ascetic simplicity along with a sort of 
chemical saturation of content. No ornaments, no unnecessary 
epithets, metaphors, similes. No lyricism, declamation, rhetoric, 
emotional tenseness. No vagueness. All this, however, is well 
known. 

Sentences are short, nearly all of them are main clauses con- 
structed in the natural, logical Russian order : subject, complement 
and predicate. The verb and the noun are the main components of 
a phrase. The adjective and the adverb appear only to mark, so 
to speak, the movement, the transitions and changes — changes of 
image and mood. But this is always connected with the object 
under observation, it never arises out of the author's '' lyrical 
^motion " or by way of a play with sounds and words as in the 
case of Gogol. 

In this sense Pushkin was of course a disciple of French 18th- 
century writers and perhaps of Shakespeare. Voltaire wrote in 
exactly the same vein — compare, for example, his Candide (and also 
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Byron's Don Juan, written in the same style, although in verse, 
and inspired by Voltaire). 

And of Shakespeare Pushkin himself said : '' The ghost scene 
in Hamlet is written entirely in a facetious, even low style, but your 
hair stands on end from Hamlet's jokes." 

It is significant that though Pushkin thought (he wrote to this 
effect in 1825) that the romantic transitions " of the swift-moving 
tales " (thus he characterised Mariinsky's prose) '' are good for a 
Byronic poem, while a novel demands chatter tackle a regular 
novel [he wrote to Bestuzhev-Marlinsky in another letter of the 
same year] and base it on free conversation or letters, otherwise the 
style will always savour of Kotzebue " — he did not introduce 

chatter " into his owm novels." 

Finally, the ideological " content of Pushkin's prose proved 
to be exceedingly rich , the principle that prose demands thoughts 
and more thoughts " was fully carried out : he did not '' psychologise " 
his prose, he ‘Hogicised" it, impregnating it with ideological, 
instead of emotional, content. 

And therein lies the substance of Pushkin's reform : '' chatter " 
gave place to thoughts and more thoughts." This principle did 
not fail either Pushkin or Russian literature. 

The carrying-out of this principle by Pushkin himself did not in 
the long run pass without leaving its mark — Russian literature 
returned to Pushkin's prose, even though at first it didn't realise this. 


Berkeley, California, 


Wat£AW Lednicki. 


{To he concluded) 


^ Incidentally, the same view was expressed by Belinsky . ** Pushkin was 
pnmanly a poet, an artist, he could not have been an3rthing else because of his 
nature ” (Cf. V. G. Behnsky Izhrannye socUinemya, Ogiz, Gos izd , Moscow, 
1947, p 523) 

^ Solovyev, V., Sochtmmya, Vol IX, pp. 296-98. 

s Russhie pisateli XIX veka o Piishkim, ed. by A. S Dolmin, Gosizdat , 1938, 
pp. 250-51. Let me note here that Solovyev says * “ Whthou-*- disturbing the giant 
shades of Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe — one can prefer both Byron 
and Mickiewicz to Pushkin."’ We see how very close indeed he was to Chemyshevsky. 

^ lUd , p. 251. 

^ Belinsky was even more severe * “ The idea of poetry was ordered by mail 
from Europe to Russia, and appeared in our country as an overseas innovation. It 
was understood as the artistry of composing verses for solemn occasions.” (Cf. 
Belinsky, op. cit., p. 291 ) 

^ Cf V Sipovsky Ocliefki po tstorn nisskago roaiana, St Petersburg, 1909* 
Vol I, p 611. 

See N. G Chemyshevsky, Polnoe Sohvame SocJnnemi, Moscow, 1947, Vol. Ill, 
p 107. 

® Pushkin 0 literature, Academia, M.-L., I934» PP 

® Ibid., p. 29. Ibid., p. 40. Ibid. Ibid., p. 60 
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VLADIMIR AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
RUSSIAN CHURCH 

The Baptism of Prince Vladimir (978-1015) at the end of the loth 
century, followed by the conversion of the nation to Chnstianity, 
is one of the most studied episodes in the early history of Russia ; 
but it IS so beset by problems that it has been a subject of dispute 
from the middle of the nth century until the present day. The 
origins of the Russian Church were examined in detail in Russia 
in the 19th and especially in the first decade of the 20th century.^ 
During the last twenty years the same subject has once more 
attracted much attention. A number of publications dealing with 
it have appeared in Europe and on the other side of the Atlantic. ^ 
Their authors have carefully scrutinised the Scandinavian Sagas, 
Western Chronicles, the writings of Byzantine, Arab and Armenian 
historians for their references to Russia of the loth and iith centuries, 
and as the result some obscure points especially connected with 
Vladimir's own baptism, have been clarified by comparing the data 
of the Russian Chronicles with the facts given in non-Russian 
sources. Attempts to solve the problems of the original organisation 
of the Russian Church have been less satisfactory, and conflicting 
theories still exist. Prof. Vernadsky, for instance, considers that 
the Russian Church was under the Archbishops of Tmutorkan during 
the first fifty years of its existence. Mr. Jugie sees it as a part of 
the Roman Province ; Mr. Laurent and Mr. Honigmann think that 
it was from the beginning controlled by the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. M. Priselkov's suggestion, made in 1913,® that the 
Russian Church was under the jurisdiction of Ochrida also finds 
qualified ^ and unqualified supporters,^ and these disagreements have 
caused a serious gap in the present understanding of the important 
period when the foundations of the Russian Church and State were 
laid. 

The purpose of this article is to return to the Russian sources 
once more, chiefly to the Chronicles, and in the light of the latest 
research to examine their accounts of the last twenty-five years of 
Vladimir's reign. The major difficulty here is not lack of informa- 
tion but its biased nature ; and the success of this study depends 
therefore, to a large extent, on the ability to discover the causes of 
the ambiguity of the existing text of The Tale of Bygone Years 
(Povest Vremenykh Let) hereafter referred to as the JPovest.^ 
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I 

This important document forms an introduction to the majority 
of Russian Chronicles. Its oldest, and therefore most authentic^ 
versions are found in the Lavrenhevsky (1377) ^ and Ipahevsky ® (end 
of 14th century) Chronicles which are almost identical as far as the 
Povest is concerned, except for their chronology. Though these 
copies of the Povest are separated by some two hundred and fifty 
years from its compilation, the close resemblance of these versions 
suggests that its text was standardised at some early date and 
adhered to by later copyists. 

Besides the Povest, the Chronicle of Novgorod also contain some 
valuable information about the origin of the Russian Church.^ 
Unfortunately its oldest copy, the so-called “ Synodical,’' which 
dates probably from the 13th century lacks the first hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, covering the period from the 9th century till 
1016. Though the missing parts can be restored from some later 
manuscripts, these may have been affected by various alterations. 
Much additional information, not found either in the Povest or 
Novgorodsky ” chronicle, is preserved in the later collections of 
Russian Chronicles, like that of Nikon, which was composed in 
the i6th century. Its compilers may have used manuscripts which 
were of equal if not greater authority than the present text of 
Lavrentievsky’s chronicle, but which have since been lost Several 
facts recorded in the Nikon Chronicle may have been borrowed from 
these ancient sources. Unfortunately, however, the compilers of 
this 16th-century chronicle also incorporated into their narratives 
various episodes of doubtful origin which have caused them to be 
discredited by modern historians. The same can be said about 
Tatishchev’s History^of Riissia.^^ He had access to several ancient 
documents, unfortunately no longer traceable, but he lacked the 
ability to discriminate between reliable and unreliable information. 

Besides the Chronicles there are several other Russian works of 
the nth century dealing with Pnnee Vladimir. The most important 
of them is The Memorial and Praise of Prince Vladimir, attributed 
to the Monk Jacob. Its chronology of Vladimir’s conversion differs 
from that given by the Povest, and appears to be the more authentic 
of the two. The eloquent treatise on '' Law and Grace ” composed 
by the Metropolitan Hilarion between 1037 and 1050 also gives a vivid 
portrait of the great Prince,^® This cannot be said, however, about 
the life of the Blessed Vladimir,” which contains a great deal of 
legendary material. A. A. Shakhmatov made a successful recom 
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stmction of its original text, but even in his purged edition there is 
more fiction than history.^® 

Thus it IS possible to summarise the survey of Russian sources 
in the following way • The Povest remains the main source, but the 
facts and dates reported in it have to be checked and corrected by 
the earlier descriptions of Vladimir’s conversion as preserved by the 
•Chronicle of Novgorod and in the writings of the Monk Jacob and 
the Metropolitan Hilarion. The later chronicles and Tatishchev 
should be used only with considerable caution. 

The origin of the Povest, its author or authors, and the date of 
its composition have been closely studied by many Russian historians. 
The older school of these, typified by Makari,^^ considered the 
Povest to be a trustworthy account of bygone years, recorded some 
time in the nth century by a simple but devout monk This point 
of view’ w^as seriously challenged at the end of the last centuiy% w’hen 
contradictions and inaccuracies w^ere noticed in the narrative of 
the Povest. Its author, once highly esteemed, was discredited and 
treated as an ignorant and bigoted ecclesiastic, unable to distinguish 
between fact and fiction.^® A further development in the study of 
the Povest took place when A. A. Shakhmatov (d. 1916) discovered 
the composite nature of this document. Owing to his knowledge 
•of the text he was able to trace several re\dsions of the Povest (1095, 
1112, 1116, 1118), in the course of which its narrative had been 
‘Considerably altered to correspond with the ecclesiastical tendencies 
of its successive editors. Shakhmatov’s theory is generally 
accepted to-day, but it tends to minimise the importance of the 
central figure — the original compiler, who selected from the varied 
materials at his disposal the facts which he deemed necessary to 
preserve, and arranged them in accordance with his own precon- 
ceived ideas. Shakhmatov’s absorption in textual criticism led him 
to lay too much emphasis on the idea that the Povest was a mosaic 
of haphazardly collected stories put together by different men who 
often sharply disagreed with each other. Prof. S. H. Cross’s opinion 
about the authorship corrects this bias and is the more balanced 
judgment on this controversial subject. He returned to the tradi- 
tional view that, in its main outlines, the Povest is the work of a 
single author. ''It is not intrinsically impossible that the entire 
Povest was written or compiled by one monk of the Crypt Monastery 
in Kiev in the course of the second half of the nth century.'’ 20 

It IS evident that the Povest could never have been produced by 
the uncoordinated efforts of several writers : it bears the imprint 
cf a single mind too clearly. Though the name of the author is 
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disputed he can almost certainly be identified with the young 
monk who, according to his own account, at the age of seventeen 
(about 1065-1070), was received into the Monastery of the Crypt 
by Theodosius (d. 1074), and who finished his literary career some 
time between mo and 1120. But even if the biography of this 
outstanding man is still unknown, it is possible to reconstruct the 
principles he upheld and the methods he used to impress his political 
and ecclesiastical creed upon the minds of his readers. Prof. 
N. K. Nikolsky describes the author of the Povest in the following 
way : “ We are dealing here neither with the compilation of a naive 
scribe nor with an impartial historical record, nor even with ancient 
legends, but with the work of a mature historian with a distinct 
outlook/' The author of the Povest was a militant churchman 
who believed ardently that Byzantine Orthodoxy with its centre 
at Constantinople was the only pure source of Christian enlighten- 
ment for the whole world : at the same time he was a patriotic 
Russian, who considered the Princes of the House of Rurik as the 
sole legitimate rulers of his country, and the best guarantors of its 
integrity and independence. He expressed these convictions with 
such force and ability that they became accepted by later genera- 
tions of Russian political and ecclesiastical leaders. Thus the com- 
piler of the Povest appears not as a dispassionate scholar but as an 
experienced controversialist who wrote a biased story of Russia's 
conversion with the avowed intention of influencing the future of 
his country. At the same time he was able to present his prejudices 
disguised as impartial and well-documented narrative.^® 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that the compiler was altogether 
an untrustworthy historian. He had access to authentic documents, 
and he relied on eye-witnesses. He says, for example, that he knew 
a monk called Eremia, who remembered Russia's conversion to 
Christianity. It is also probable that he was acquainted with the 
famous St. Nikon (d. 1088) who, according to Priselkov's sug- 
gestion,^^ was no other than the Metropolitan Hilarion, the best 
informed Russian ecclesiastical leader of the century. Moreover, 
the compiler was writing when other versions of Russia's change of 
religion were probably in circulation and this made it impossible 
for him to present a too arbitrary story of the great event. 

The Povest, therefore, contains fragments of authentic informa- 
tion, grouped in such a way as to convey the impression desired by 
its author. But if there are disadvantages in dealing with an 
account representing a party point of view, there is also the advan- 
tage of possessing a document written by an intelligent and able 
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man, who knew the facts and selected them with great care to suit 
his object. He left to modern historians the task of regrouping 
them so that events would appear in their original sequence. 

2 

A good introduction to the study of his handling of historical 
material is a comparison of the story of Vladimir's baptism, as 
narrated by the compiler with the facts gathered from other sources, 
both Russian and non-Russian. The latter suggest the following 
sequence of events The crushing defeat suftered by the Imperial 
army at the hands of the Bulgarians (17 August 986) provided a 
dramatic opening for the conversion of the Russian Kagan to the 
Byzantine tradition of Christianity. The loss of their army forced 
Basil II (976-1025) and his brother Constantine to change their 
hostile attitude to the Kievan ruler. The young Emperors were 
in desperate need of allies : they sacrificed their pnde and sent 
envoys to Kiev, offering their friendship to Vladimir in return for 
his military aid. The Impenal Embassy was warmly welcomed in 
the Russian capital since the request brought by it provided Vladimir 
with an opportunity to make his Empire a part of Christendom under 
the most favourable circumstances. 

Meanwhile the position of the Brother Emperors grew even more 
desperate owing to a rebellion of the Asiatic army, started by Bardas 
Phocas on 15 August 987. The situation was such that the Kagan 
was able to demand almost any price for his help. The conditions 
laid down by Vladimir may only be surmised, but they probably 
included such points as his marriage with the Basiliv's sister, as a 
pledge of his incorporation on the Imperial family ; and the establish- 
ment in Russia of a Church with Bishops whose titles and status 
would be adequate to the power and prestige of the Kievan Empire, 
Though it is impossible to glean the details of these discussions, 
it is apparent that they were concluded in the shortest possible time, 
and that it was Vladimir who dictated the conditions. In accord- 
ance with the agreement reached, Vladimir was baptised, most 
probably on his estate near Kiev,®® known later as Vasiliev,®^ either 
at the close of 987 or in the first two months of 988.®® He chose 
the name '' Basil " (Vasili) which was the same as the Emperor's. 

Vladimir's next move was to send a company of his best troops 
to the rescue of the Emperors and to demand the dispatch of their 
sister, Anna, in return. He left Kiev in 988 at the head of his army 
but probably did not himself go further than the cataracts,®^ while 
six thousand of his men sailed to Constantinople. The arrival of 
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this force at once altered the balance of power on the shores of the 
Bosphorous. The Emperors, who had hardly any territory except 
the capital left to them by the spring of 988, immediately launched 
a successful counter-offensive against the rebel general, Bardas 
Phocas. The excellence of Vladimir's troops was such that they 
were victorious in all their engagements, and on the night of 
April 12/13, 989 Phocas was finally defeated and died on the battle- 
field. The flame of rebellion enveloping the entire Asiatic part of 
the Empire was suddenly extinguished, and Basil and Constantine 
saw themselves transformed overnight into the undisputed masters 
of the greatest and strongest Christian State. 

It would be too much to expect of these men that at the moment 
of their triumph they should keep the terms of agreement forced 
upon them by a barbarian Prince in a time of extreme danger. 
Vladimir was quickly informed that Anna was unwilling to marry 
him. Probably the Emperors hoped that now they had little to 
fear from their rejected brother-in-law, but they underestimated his 
determination. Vladimir did not reconcile himself to defeat but 
devised a new scheme and at once rushed his troops towards the 
Crimea. By 27 July, 989, three months after Basil's victory over 
Phocas, the Kagan of Kiev was in control of Kherson, the sup- 
posedly impregnable stronghold of the Byzantines on the Northern 
side of the Black Sea. Though his victory was spectacular yet it is 
doubtful whether by itself it could have induced the Emperors to 
surrender. But Vladimir had luck on his side. The fall of Kherson 
coincided with the outbreak of another rebellion in Asia Minor, 
started this time by Bardas Sclerus, and the combination of these 
two attacks forced the Emperors to fulfil their original bargain, 
and to send their sister Anna to the Crimea. The wedding was 
celebrated in Kherson in the autumn of 989. Vladimir thus attained 
his ambition ; he became a brother-in-law of the Basileus — a 
Monarch equal to them in power and honour. 

He spent the winter in the Crimea, and in the spring of 990 
started on his triumphant homeward journey, accompanied by his 
wife and clergy, carrying precious relics and the necessary Church 
equipment for the immediate Christianisation of his vast dominion. 
He reached his capital in the summer of 990, and at once began to 
organise the mass baptism of his people. This commenced at Kiev 
and continued in all the principal cities of his realm. 

Such is the story of Vladimir's conversion, as drawn from 
Byzantine and other sources. It must now be compared with the 
narrative of the same events in the Povest 
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This version also starts with the Bulgarian campaign of 986 
followed by the description of the intense diplomatic negotiations 
between Vladimir and his neighbours. These discussions are fully 
reported in the Povest ; but all political implications are carefully 
concealed and they are presented solely as a contest between spokes- 
men of different religions who all endeavour to win the Kagan over 
to their side. The victory is ascribed by the Povest to the envoy 
of the Byzantine Empire, introduced as a Greek Philosopher. But 
though Vladimir is fully comdnced of the truth of Eastern Orthodoxy 
he hesitates to be baptised and decides “ yet to wait a little 

The first part of the narrative of Vladimir's conversion is almost 
entirely taken up by a verbose and in part distorted exposition of 
Eastern Orthodox doctrine, which the Povest assigns to the Greek 
Philosopher.®'^ According to Shakhmatov this confession was 
borrowed by the compiler from the story of King Boris of Bulgaria's 
conversion to Christianity in 864-865.®® This ill-constructed 
admonition was intended to conceal the humiliating surrender of 
the Byzantine Empire to the political and ecclesiastical demands 
of the Russian Kagan. It is interesting, however, that the compiler 
was careful to omit all the references to the historical personalities 
mentioned in the Bulgarian document — such as Constantine, the 
name of the Philosopher, or Leontius the Metropolitan, or Photius 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. These names, however, reappeared 
in the Russian Chronicles of the 15th and i6th centuries when the 
memory of events of the loth century was sufficiently obliterated. 

Having succeeded in concealing the plight of the Byzantine 
Empire during the years 986-987 by means of a theological smoke- 
screen, the author used another method in dealing with the expedi- 
tionary force sent by Vladimir to Constantinople. This expedition 
was described under the wrong year (980), and was presented in such 
a way as to suggest that Vladimir was obliged to send away his best 
troops to the Emperor as he had no means of supporting them.^^ 
Thus the compiler was able to present the events during the three 
fatal years, 986, 987, 988, in a suitable disguise, still adhering to 
the facts and yet avoiding any acknowledgment of political motives 
or any confession of Byzantine weakness. The year 989 proved the 
hardest to camouflage, and here his ingenuity was put to the most 
exacting test. He was confronted with the two tasks : [a) intro- 
ducing Vladimir's campaign in the Crimea, and (&) reporting the 
capture of Korsun (under this name Kherson is described by the 
Povest) by the victorious Russian army. 

The Povest was unable to pro\nde any plausible reason for 

I 
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Vladimir's attack, for it had consistently misrepresented all the 
events that led up to it, and therefore had to introduce the Crimean 
campaign without any logical sequence and in direct contradiction 
to the theological victory of the Greek Philosopher, which im- 
mediately preceded the description of the war against the Greeks. 
Its culminating point, the surrender of Korsun, had to be acknow- 
ledged ; but in order to mitigate its effect, the Povest added an 
invented episode about Vladimir's blindness and his subsequent 
baptism in the city itself. Thus it could appear that the surrender 
of the city was providential, as the irresolute Russian Prince could 
only be brought to the baptismal font by such dramatic occurrences 
as the loss of his sight and the fall of a Byzantine stronghold. 

This was the weakest link in the carefully constructed chain of 
interpolations. The author had to falsify both the date and the 
place of such an important event as the baptism of the Russian 
Prince. In order to defend his weak position, the compiler 
launched a spirited counter-attack against those who insisted that 
Vladimir was baptised in Vasiliev.^^ To make the position of his 
opponents worse, the compiler ascribed to them the lack of agree- 
ment as to the place of the Prince's baptism, mentioning the circula- 
tion of conflicting reports among '' ignorant " people. The Povest 
ended its narrative with Vladimir's triumphant return to Kiev and 
the mass baptism of its inhabitants. This comparison between the 
version here given and the most probable reconstruction of the same 
events is instructive. It shows the Povest to be well-acquainted 
with the key facts of Vladimir's change of religion ; but their 
historical sequence is upset, and the motives behind the Prince's 
actions are obscured. This object is achieved by the deliberate 
misrepresentation of his character. In the Povest Vladimir appears 
prior to his conversion as sensual and weak, easily intimidated and 
lamentably lacking in will-power ; for a long time he cannot make 
up his mind to embrace Christianity ; even when, having been 
frightened by a picture of the Last Judgment, he decides to be 
baptised, he postpones the realisation of his plan till blindness forces 
him to act. This portrait contrasts with the picture of the same 
Prince, as drawn by Hilarion, who praised the Kievan Kagan as 
one of the greatest rulers of Russia — a man who dictated his will 
to Constantinople, brought about the conversion of his people, and 
maintained unchallenged control over his vast Empire for some 
thirty-five years. 

This misrepresentation of the Kievan Prince and the careful 
omission of all reference to the political motives accompanying his 
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conversion create the impression that the compiler wanted to present 
the Christianisation of his country as an event which had a purely 
religious significance. The Byzantine Church, according to his 
version, handed over to the Russians the treasure of its Orthodoxy 
moved solely by its own missionary zeal, whilst the Russians received 
it with childlike simplicity and ]oy. Throughout the whole narrative 
the supremacy of religion over the secular, of the Church over State, 
is consistently maintained. 


3 

Ha-xdng established the tendencies and the technique used by the 
compiler covering the years 986-990, one might well expect the same 
author to treat the next period in a similar spirit. The first thing 
that impresses the reader of the next chapter is the scarcity of 
information about the Christian period of Vladimir’s reign. The 
author of the Povest seems to have exhausted his interest in Vladimir 
after dealing with the conversion. He filled page after page with the 
interminable discourse of the Greek Philosopher, but of the actual 
establishment of the Church among the Russian people he had very 
little to say. The few references to Vladimir’s ecclesiastical policy 
are confined to the years immediately following his baptism ; and 
they stop altogether after 996, when the Cathedral of Kiev was 
solemnly handed over to the clergy by its Prince-Founder. There 
are two possible explanations of this attitude : either that period 
of Russian history was so uneventful that nothing happened worth 
mentioning, or that Vladimir’s conduct was so much disapproved of 
by the compiler that he preferred to bury it in silence. It is difficult 
to accept the first explanation. Vladimir’s reign saw one of the 
greatest cultural revolutions in the history of Russia and this does 
not tally with the series of years when nothing is reported by the 
Povest except the deaths of members of Vladimir’s family. 

The second explanation is more convincing as it makes sense 
of the scattered references to the Church of that period found in the 
Povest, These begin with the entry under the year 989 * After 
these events Vlaffimir lived according to Christian law ; and he 
decided to build a stone Church dedicated to the Holy Mother of 
God ; and he brought the craftsmen from Greece, and adorned it 
with Ikons, and entrusted it to Anastas Korsunin. He appointed 
priests from Korsun to serve in it.” Under 6504 (996) the Povest 
states : Vladimir, upon seeing his Church completed, entered it 
and prayed to God . . . and he added, ' I bestow a tithe of my 
property and of my cities upon this Church of the Holy Mother of 
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God ! ’ And he gave the tithe to Anastas Korsunin and made a 
great festival on that day for his Nobles and for the Elders of the 
people, distributing also much alms amongst the poor.” “ 

Under the same year further details are given about Vladimir’s 
changed conduct as a result of his conversion : his unbounded 
generosity to all the sick, afflicted and distressed ; his unwillingness 
to inflict the death penalty upon anybody, including robbers, owing 
to his fear of ” sin ” , and the rebukes he received from the Bishops 
on account of his clemency.*’ The last entry referring to the 
Church is found under 1007 but it has no importance : it merely 
states that the remains of his son Iziaslav and of his grandson 
Vseslav were transferred to the Church of the Mother of God.*® 

The first chronicle of Novgorod has several references to Vladi- 
mir’s ecclesiastical policy,*® which however only differ verbally from 
the text of the Povest. But under the year 989 it gives the name 
of the first Bishop of Novgorod, an important contribution to 
knowledge, for no bishop is mentioned by his title in the Povest, 
until the Greek Metropolitan Theopemt is introduced under the year 
1039. The Chronicle of Novgorod says : “ Vladimir and the whole 
Russian land were baptised and the Metropolitan was appointed in 
Kiev, and an Archbishop in Novgorod, and priests and deacons, 
and there was joy everywhere. And Archbishop Akim Korsunin 
came to Novgorod and destroyed the heathen temples.” The 
same chronicle gives the list of the Kievan Bishops, starting with 
Theopemt, and of the Novgorod Bishops headed by Akim 
Korsunin.®® 

These few remarks, chiefly relating to the foundation of the 
Cathedral of Kiev, are all that the Povest and the Chronicle of 
Novgorod have to say about the initial organisation of the Russian 
Church. This information would help little to solve this problem 
but for several references to a man called Anastas the Korsunin, 
who is regarded both by the Povest and the Chronicle of Novgorod 
as the key ecclesiastical personage of Vladimir’s reign, and who alone 
is mentioned by his Christian name several times in these documents. 
The correct interpretation of Vladimir’s Church policy depends, 
therefore, to a considerable extent on the more precise definition 
of Anastas’ hierarchal status. He can justly be described as the 
mystery man of Vladimir’s Empire. He suddenly appears on the 
scene during the siege of Korsun in 989, is mentioned by the Povest 
more often than any other man during the remaining years of 
Vladimir’s reign, and then vanishes from Kiev in 1018, in the train 
of the retreating army of Boleslav, King of Poland. 
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His career can be best studied by examining all the references 
made to Mm in the Povest. He is mentioned first as a traitor who 
shot an arrow into the Russian camp from the walls of besieged 
Korsun ; the secret message attached to it helped Vladimir to cut off 
the city from its water supplies, and led to the quick surrender of the 
fortress. The second reference to Anastas is very different : he has 
changed his role of audacious adventurer for the honourable position 
of an important dignitary. The Povest narrative runs as follows : 
“ Hereupon Vladimir took the Tsaritsa (Anna) and Anastas, and the 
priests from Korsun together with the relics of St. Clement and of his 
disciple Phcebus, and selected also sacred vessels and Ikons for the 
services.'' All further references to Anastas indicate that he was 
the leader of the Kievan clergy, a person responsible for the Cathedral 
and the finance of the whole Church. In 992 Vladimir hands over 
the Cathedral to him,^® and in 996 he is appointed by the Prince to 
be the recipient of the tithe ; but on none of these occasions is 
any explanation given as to his hierarchical position. He is invari- 
ably described as Anastas '' Korsunin." In its last reference to 
him the Povest relates that when in 1018 Boleslav, King of Poland, 
fled from Kiev '‘he took with him Jaroslav's property and the boyars, 
as well as Jaroslav's two sisters and Anastas the tithesman, whom 
he appointed as the guardian of the property, as the latter had won 
his confidence by Ms flattery." In this quotation Anastas is 
described as the tithesman, but tMs does not help to clarify the 
situation, since no such office is known in any period of Russian 
history, and this is the only reference to it in the Chronicles. It 
is clear that the compiler of the Povest had no intention of stating 
precisely Anastas' position, and probably hoped that his readers 
would find it difficult to place Vladimir's favourite anyvffiere in the 
hierarchical scale. If such was Ms intention he certainly succeeded, 
for ancient and modern students of the Povest have become hopelessly 
confused, and have as a result failed to understand the constitution 
of the Russian Church during the first decades of its history. 

Three different suggestions regarding Anastas’ identity are 
possible : he could be a layman appointed by Vladimir to look after 
the finances of his Church : he could be the presiding presbyter of 
the Cathedral of the Tithe : and he could be the leading Bishop of 
the Russian Church. The narrative of the Povest permits any of 
these three solutions, and both the Chroniclers of the 15th and 
i6th centuries, as well as modern historians, have defended one or 
other of these points of view.^® 

At first sight it seems more in accordance with the present text 
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of the Povest to regard Anastas as a layman, but this creates a 
number of serious difficulties. It is hard to explain, for instance, 
why a layman is not only singled out and called by his Christian 
name whenever Church matters attract the attention of the Povest, 
but (and this is still more perplexing) why he is always mentioned 
in front of the priests, in a place normally belonging to a Bishop. 

There are two possible explanations of this treatment of a lay- 
man : First, that Vladimir deliberately tried to break away from 
the traditional order of the Church and appointed a layman as the 
leader of the clergy. Such a supposition is obviously incompatible 
with the temper of the epoch, and clashes with the high praise given 
to Vladimir by such strictly orthodox theologians as the Metro- 
politan Hilarion and the Monk Jacob, both of whom compared the 
Prince to Constantine the Great. The second explanation is that 
Vladimir selected Anastas as a candidate for the Episcopate, but for 
some unknown reason he could not be ordained, and remained till 
the end a Bishop-designate. This is plausible but it conflicts with 
the appointment of Joachim as a bishop to Novgorod, who, like 
Anastas, was brought by Vladimir from Korsun.®^ If the Russian 
Prince was able to secure episcopal ordination for one of his candi- 
dates it is probable that he could do the same for his favourite — 
Anastas. Besides, the Chronicle of Novgorod states explicitly that 
Vladimir had a Bishop of Kiev and the Povest confirms it by 
describing the consultations which he had with his episcopate there. 

If the second alternative, that Anastas was a presbyter, is 
accepted — the point of view shared by the majority of later chron- 
iclers — some of the difficulties disappear at once. For instance, it 
becomes natural that Vladimir entrusted the Holy Ikons, the relics, 
and the whole fabric of the Cathedral to Anastas as the senior 
presbyter, as is twice stated by the Povest.^^ But new difficulties 
are raised when he is considered as presbyter, the main one being 
the explanation of the unwillingness of the Povest to call Anastas 
a priest. He is always mentioned together with other priests but 
he is never identified with them , on the contrary he is presented 
as a superior to the rest of the clergy. If Anastas was a priest there 
seems to be no plausible reason why the Povest would not state 
it plainly. Besides, if Anastas was a leading layman or a presiding 
presbyter such interpretations of his position would presuppose the 
existence of some other cleric in Kiev as its Bishop. Scholars hold- 
ing these views, with few exceptions, trusted the reliability of the 
later Russian Chronicles, which mentioned Michael, Leo and John 
as the first Kievan Bishops.®^ 
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There is, however, sufficient evidence to-day that none of these 
was a contemporary of Vladimir, and this means that no bishop 
of Kiev is known from that period, except Anastas.®^ In the absence 
of a prelate who could be placed on the Metropolitan Seat of Russia, 
the leading and yet non-episcopal status assigned to Anastas becomes 
highly improbable. 

The inconsistency and obscunty of the Povest disappears, how- 
ever, as soon as the word '' Bishop ” is put in front of '' Anastas '' ; 
mth such an addition all the references to him become comprehen- 
sible and the narrative convincing But there is one strong objection 
to this, viz. the refusal of the Povest itself to call Anastas a bishop.®® 
This obstacle is not so formidable as it may appear at first, for 
though it IS difficult to explain why the Povest should avoid calling 
Anastas a priest (if he was one of the clerg^^) it is, on the contrary, 
easy to discern the motives behind the Povest' s refusal to call him 
a bishop. Such an unwillingness could be caused by the compiler's 
disapproval of the first Kievan Bishop : in that case he could not 
start a frontal attack upon him, for this would seriously discredit 
Vladimir’s Christianisation of the country. Equally, he could not 
remain entirely silent about Anastas, for he wrote when the latter 
was still remembered by the people. So he was left with the third 
possibility of calling him merely Anastas Korsunin. By so doing 
he could express his opposition to the prelate and yet avoid an open 
clash with those who venerated the memory of the great Prince. If 
this interpretation is correct, then the method used was truly in- 
genious : the compiler reserved for the senior hierarch a prominent 
place m his narrative, and yet described him in such a way that the 
bulk of the readers could easily draw wrong conclusions about the 
constitution of the Russian Church. 

Such an approach to the Povest narrative reveals something more 
important than the bare name of the Bishop of Kiev, for Anastas 
provides an important clue to the general understanding of Vladi- 
mir’s ecclesiastical policy. He is introduced by the Povest as a 
traitor to his city and also as a person who, at the risk of his own 
life helped Vladimir to capture the Byzantine stronghold. The 
implications of this incident are clear : Vladimir offered the highest 
ecclesiastical honours to the man who seiv^ed him faithfully. Thus 
Vladimir appears in a new light, as a ruler who was determined to 
keep the Church under his unchallenged control, who wanted to 
remain an autocrat not only in the sphere of politics and military 
matters, but also in the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. He 
chose as his chief bishop neither a Byzantine hierarch, nor a Latin 
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prelate with their allegiances to their superiors, but his own trusted 
man whose complete obedience he had no reason to doubt.®® Vladi- 
mir is enshrined in the memory of the nation as the Founder of the 
Church. All other leaders, including Anastas, Dobrynia and Putiata 
were mere executors of his will. The compiler's refusal to describe 
Anastas as a bishop must not be attributed, therefore, to the personal 
defects of the Kievan prelate, but to the general trend of Vladimir's 
ecclesiastical designs. 

{To be concluded) N. Zernov. 


^ An excellent summary of the conclusions then reached is given in an article by 
Polonskaia, K voprosu 0 Khnstianstve na Rust do Vladimim, Zhurnal Mmisterstva 
Norod Prosv, 1917, N71, pp 53-80. 

2 The following list of some of them will indicate the extent of recent research — 
V, Zaikin, ChnsUamty in the Ukraine during the time of Jaropolk (967-79) Analekta 
Ordinis, S Basili III {1928), 1-2 (in Ukrainian) 

E, Shmurlo, Where and When was Vladimir Baptized? (in Russian), Praha, 1926 
N de Baumgarten, Le dernier Manage de St Vladimir, Onentalia Chnstiana, vol. 
XVIII (1930). 

N de Baumgarten, Olaf Trygwison roi de Norvege et ses relations avec St Vladimir de 
Russie, Onentalia Chnstiana, vol. XXIV (1931) 

N. de Baumgarten, St. Vladimir et la conversion de la Russie. Onentalia Chnstiana, 
vol XXVII, 1932 

Bakhrushin, The Question of the Conversion of the Kievan Rus , Istorik Marksist (in 
Russian), 1937, 2 (60). 

M. Jugie, Les Ongines romaines de Vkglise Russe, Echos d’Onent, XXXVII, Pans, 

1937 

Fedotov, Le Baptisms de Saint Vladimir et la Conversion de la Russie Irenikon, 
XV, 1938 

H Koch, Byzans, Ochnd and Kiev " Kynos '' III, 1938. 

J. Danzas, Si Vladimir et les Ongines du Chrisiiamsme en Russie “ Russie et 
Chnstiente,*' 1938-1939, Ni 

V. Mochine, Christianity in Russia before St. Vladimir (Vladimirsky Sbornik) , Beograd, 

1938 

Prof G Ostrogorsky, 5 ^. (Vladimirsky Sbornik), Beograd, 

1938). 

V. Laurent, Aux Ongines de VEglise Russe, Echoes d’ Orient, XXXVIII, 1938 
G Vernadsky, The Status of the Russian Church during the First Half-century follow- 
ing Vladimir’s Conversion, Slavonic Year-book, 1941 
Ernest Honigmann, Studies in Slavic Church History The Metropolitan Theo- 
temptos Byzantion,’* American senes III, vol XVII, 1945 
M. de Taube, Rome et la Russie avant ITnvasion des Tartars (IX-XIII si6cles), 
Paris, 1947. 

® M. Pnselkov, The Outlines of the Ecclesiastical and Political History of Kievan 
Russia (lo-ii centuries), St. Petersburg, 1913. 

* Slaviansky Sbornik, Moscow, 1947. Tikhomirov, p. 156. 

® Koch and Fedotov Tomasivsky, Vstup do Istorn Cerkvy na Ukraim, Analecta 
Ordinis S. Basilii 4 (1931), also defends Pnselkov's Thesis 

® All further quotations from the Povest follow the English version of Samuel 
Cross, The Russian Primary Chronicle, Harv Univ. Press, 1930. 

^ Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisei, vol. I, St. Pet , 1846 
® Pol. Sob Rus Let, vol. II, St Pet , 1843 ; 2nd ed , St Pet , 1871 
® Novgorodskaia Letopis, St. Pet , 1888. 

A. Shakhmatov, Account of the text of Novgorod Chronicle, in the Chronicle of 
Novgorod, Camden 3rd series, vol. XXV, Lond., 1914. 

The first half of this manuscript {1016-12-00) probably belongs to the beginning 
of the 13th century and is therefore the earhest copy of any Russian Chronicles in 
existence. See Nov. Let , St. Pet., 1888. Introd. p. VI. 
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^2 Nthonovskata Leiopis, Pol Sob Rus Let , vol IX~XII, St Pet , 1862-1901. 

Istona Rossttskata, Vol 1-4, Moscow, 1768-1784 

Pamiat t Pokhvala Vladinnra Golubinsky, History of the Russian Church, 
vol. I, pp 238-45. 

Slovo 0 Zakone % Blagodaii, edited A V. Gorski, Pannatmkt Diikhovnot Lit&ya- 
fufy, Moscow, 1847. 

" Pamtat Blagovernago Kmaza Vladimiya ” Sbomik statei, posviashchennykh, 
V I Lamanskomu, St Pet, 1907-1908, vol II, pp 1138-48 

Archimandrite Makari, History of Chnsiiamiy in Russia before Prince Vladimir 
(in Russian), St. Pet , 1846, p. 334 is Golubinsky, vol I, p 112. 

IS Shakhmatov, Rozyskania 0 drevneishikh Russkikh Svodakh, St Pet , 190S, also 
Povest Vrem, Let Academia, Moscow, 1930. The latest study of Povesi ' D Likha- 
chev, Russian Chronicles, Academia Moscow, 1947 

The Russian Primary Chronicle, p 85 

“1 Istnn, Moravskaia Istona Slavian, Byzantmoslavica (1931), p 315, thinks that 
the compiler’s name was Nestor ; Pnselkov, Nestor Leiopiseis, Pet , 1923, p. 102 sq., 
identifies the compiler with the author of the hfe of St Theodosius and of St Boris 
and St Gleb 22 La,v , p 69 

2® Nikolsky, " Povest as Source for the History of the Early Penod of Russian Litera- 
ture and Culture ” Leningrad Academy 1930 p 100 
2^ Eremin, Povest Vrem Let , Lening , 1947, pp 20 sq 
2® Nikolsky, op cit , p 48 26 ^ p gj 

2^ Pnselkov, '' Outlines,” pp 1S3 sq 

2® Tatischchev, vol I, p 29 sqq Golubinsky, op cit , I, pp 12 sq 

29 See Pnselkov, op cit , pp. 26-35, and Baumgarten, St Vladimir, pp 72-73. 

2® Golubinsky, op cit , vol. I, p 133. 

2 ^ The name of the estate, Vasihev, identical with Vladimir’s Christian name 
Vasili, suggests that it was chosen by the Kagan us the place for his baptism. 

2® The Russian calendar at that time fixed the New Year on March ist, hence 
the possible divergency between the various sources giving 987 and 988 as the year 
of his baptism. 

2* Some Arab historians report that Vladimir went himself to Constantinople. 
Modem historians are divided on this point, see Baumgarten, St. Vladimir, pp 73-77. 
2® Lav , p 31 Ibid , p. 45. 

2 ^ In Lavrent Chronicles out of fourteen pages dedicated to Vladimir's conversion 
nine are taken up by the philosopher’s speech 

2 ® See Shakhmatov 0 dm iz istochmkov Letopisnago skazama 0 kreshchemi Vladi- 
mir a, p. 68, Kharkov, 1905. 

29 Shakhmatov, ibid , p. 70 ^9 Lav., pp 33-34 

^2 Monk Jacob in his Memorial of Pnnce Vladimir gives the following chronology 
of the same events ” Vladimir lived after his baptism 28 years (987-1015) The 
next year after baptism he went to the cataracts, in the third year he captured the 
city of Korsun, in the fourth year he laid the foundation of the stone Church of the 
Holy Mother of God . . he died in peace on 15th July, 1015 ” Drevne Russ. 
Leiop , Academia Moscow, 1936, p 332 

^2 The task was facilitated by the private character of the baptism of Vladimir, 
which took place away from the capital, on his own estate Ignorance of it among 
the bulk of the people was therefore possible. 

** Lav., p. 48. Ibid., p 52. Ipatiev, 1871, p 83. 

^9 Ibid., p 53 Ibid., p 54. ^2 Ibid., p 55 

48 tsTov., 1888, p 71 (991) ; compare Lav , p 52; Nov., p 71 (996) ; Lav , p 53 , 
Nov , p 75 (1007) ,* and Lav., p. 55. 

29 Lav., p 66 Nov , 18S8, p. 68. ®2 Ibid , p. 69 

2 ® Lav , p 47 Ibid , p 50. 2® Ibid., p 52 

29 Ibid , p 53 Ibid , p. 62. 

2 ® The Chronicle of Nikon treats Anastas as a layman. Nikon, IX, 66-67. 
Baumgarten, St Vladimir, p. 105, and Golubinsky, I, p 319, take the same |pint 
of view. Anastas is descnbed as a pnest by the following Chromcles ^ I Nov , 
p. 71. Sofilskaia, V, 121 Voskresenskaia, VIII, 313; Ermolin, XXIII, 16. 
Tipograf, XXIV, 39. Vernadsky, The Status of the Russian Church, p. 309, supports 
this opinion. Priselkov, op. cit., p. 52 sq., treats Anastas as a Bishop of Kiev, and 
he is called Bishop in the ” life of Blessed Vladimir.” Sbormk Posviask. Laman- 
skomu, St. Pet, 1908, vol. II, pp 1143-46. 
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Nov , p. 68. Ihid , p 68 Lav., p 54. 

Ihtd , pp 62, 63 

See Golubinsky, vol I, p 354, who believed that Leo was the presiding Bishop 
of Vladimir’s time. 

The Chronicle of Nikon IX, pp 57, 61, 65, gives the following list of Vladimir’s 
prelates Michael (989-992), Leo or Leon (992-1008), John (1008-1030) The first 
two bishops are described as sent to Vladimir by no less a person than the Patriarch 
Photms himself who died in 891, a hundred years before Russia’s conversion to 
Christianity This fact naturally raised an early doubt about the reliability of the 
information supplied by the latter Chronicles The names of these bishops were, 
however, not simply invented in the r5th and i6th centuries ; they were all historical 
personalities who lived either before or after Vladimir’s time, and were chosen after 
careful search of all relevant documents by the Russian mediaeval historians, who 
could not accept the strange fact that no bishops in Kiev were mentioned in the 
Povest until 1039. This proved that no document available in the 15th and i6th 
centuries contained any reference to the genume bishops of Kiev from Vladimir's 
time See Golubinsky, vol. I, p 275 , Taube, Rome & la Russte, pp. 44-45 ; Pnselkov, 
op cit , pp. 39-40, 134-49 ; also Shakhmatov, Odtn tz istochmhov letopisnago skazama 
o Kreshchemt Vladtmira, Kharkov, 1905, pp 72-73. 

See the latest attempts to discover the name of Vladimir’s bishop. Plonig- 
mann, op cit,, pp. 148 sq , 157 

It is possible that some earher Russian Chronicles called Anastas a bishop, 
but the authority enjoyed by the Povest gradually eliminated the use of this title 
This can be deduced from the present text of the Novgorod Chronicle. It runs as 
follows , “ When the Church (that of the Tithe) was finished and adorned with the 
Holy Ikons (Vladimir) entrusted it to a pnest, Anastas ; the bishops from Korsun 
he appointed to celebrate in it (991),” I Nov., p. 71 It is obvious that this text is 
identical with that of Lavrentievski’s copy which, under the year 989, states 
When (Vladimir) finished the building of it (the Church of the Tithe) he adorned 
it with Ikons and entrusted it to Anastas Korsunin ; and the pnests from Korsun 
he appointed to celebrate in it ” (Lav , p 52 ) 

The Novgorod version as it stands at present is undoubtedly corrupt It suggests 
an impossible constitution of the Cathedral Chapter in Kiev, which seems to consist 
of one presiding presbyter and a number of bishops. Lavrentievski’s version corrects 
this error, but the question anses “ how could the word ‘ bishops ’ get into the place 
of the word ‘ priests ’ in the Novgorod Chronicle ^ ” The most plausible explanation 
is that the original version ran as follows “ entrusted it to a bishop Anastas , 
the pnests from Korsun he appointed . The copyist, however, thought that 

the order of the words '' bishop ” and priest ” became confused, for he had never 
heard of Anastas as a bishop of Kiev Only a few pages earlier the same compiler 
mscnbed a list of Kievan hierarchs copied from some other source, which started 
with Theopemt (I Nov , p 69), and thus ignored Anastas’ existence So the compiler 
put the word priest ” in the place of “ bishop,” and “ bishop ” in the place of 
” Pnests ” ; but by so doing he created still greater confusion which he made no 
attempt to clanfy 

The author of the Povest was not the only man who used this weapon against 
his ecclesiastical opponent An interesting precedent is provided by German Bishops 
who m their “ Libellus conversions Bulganorum et Carantorum ” (870/1) called the 
famous Archbishop Methodius sent to Moravia by the Pope as ** quidam Graecus 
Methodius nomine,” (Mon. Germ Hist. S. Sm. XI, p. 1326 ) 

Shakhmatov in his article ’ Korstmskaia Legenda 0 Kreshchemi Vladimir a, 
Sbornik Lamanskago , p 1117, expresses the opinion that another man, a Norman 
by name Zhdebem, sent the arrow into the Russian camp. The same Zhdebern 
was dispatched to Constantinople to make a peace treaty with the Emperors, and he 
brought back to the Cnmea the Princess Anna It is possible that Anastas was the 
Christian name of Zhdebern, and in that case Vladimir’s choice of his chief ecclesi- 
astical agent fell upon one of his old companions-in-arms. It is equally possible, 
however, that the plot to surrender the city was engendered by several people, 
including Zhdebern and Anastas One thing remains obvious — ^Vladimir had 
associates and friends inside Korsun, and this is proved both by the quick surrender 
of the city and by the generous treatment of its inhabitants It is clear also that 
Anastas was one of the most prominent men among Vladimir’s supporters in the 
Cnmea 



THE CHEREMIS FOLKSONG : A SOVIET 
VIEWPOINT * 

The Cheremis — known to themselves and to Soviet officialdom as 
Mari — speak languages belonging to the Uralic family, specifically, 
to the Volga-Finnic branch of the Finno-Ugrian group, their closest 
relatives being the Mordvins. Today, the bulk of the Cheremis- 
speaking population lives in the Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, which is situated on the north bank of the Volga, between 
Gorky (the former Nizhny Novgorod) and Kazan. Its capital, where 
the book which forms the basis of our remarks was published, and 
where its sponsoring agency, the Man Institute for Scientific 
Research in Language, Literature, and History is presumably also 
located, is Joshkar-Ola,^ formerly known as Krasnokokshaisk, and, 
before the Revolution, as Tsarevokokshaisk. 

The Cheremis speak at least two sharply different groups of 
dialects, or perhaps two languages each mth several dialects. The 
two are generally known in the literature as eastern, forest, or 
meadow [okk), and western, or mountain {kuruk) Cheremis. The 
study here examined deals almost exclusively with the former group. 
Since it pretends to establish chronological sequences, to probe into 
historical antecedents, this circumstance to a large extent vitiates 
the arguments used by the authors wherever they depart from a 
strictly synchronic analysis. The story of the evolution of the 
traditional song constitutes one of the main sections of the book, 
and therefore the lack of comparative perspective is one of its short- 
comings ; the more so as the songs of the eastern Cheremis differ 
considerably from the songs of the western Cheremis, as G. Karmazin 
has already pointed out, '' sowohl im Versbau und in der Zahl der 
Verse als auch und besonders in den Melodien und dem eigentlichen 
Inhalt.’’ 2 

A second, and major shortcoming of this work is that it ignores 
almost aU important collections of Cheremis folksongs which have 
appeared during the past half-century. Most curious of all omissions, 
it makes no use of the chief collections pubhshed within Russia itself 
and in Soviet times, notably the three by the distinguished native 
Cheremis philologist, V. M. Vasiljev.® Outside of Russia, approxi- 
mately 1,000 folksong texts have appeared in print, and at least 

* Cp V M. Berdnikov and E. A. Tudorovskaia, Poeitka Manisktkh Narodnykh 
Pesen Margosizdat, Joslikar-Ola, 1945. 
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some of them should certainly have been consulted. The major 
collections/ in order of their appearance are : 

1889. Arvid Genetz, Ost-Tscheremissische Sprachstudien. JSFOU7. 
There are 105 Cheremis songs (pp 62-87), with German translations 
(pp. 158-81). 

1895 Volmari Porkka, Tscheremissische Texte (Ed. Arvid Genetz). 
JSFOu 7/1. There are 144 Cheremis songs (pp. 34-58), with German 
translations (pp. 101-40). 

1926. Ernst Lewy, Tscheremissische Texte. (Hannover, Orient-Buch- 
handlung Heinz Lafaire ) This collection includes only 7 songs (voL i, 
pp. 41, 49), with German translation (vol. 2, pp 45-46, 55-56). 

1929. Robert Each, Gesdnge russischer Kriegsgejangener. Vol i, 
part 3 : Tscheremissische Gesange Transcription and translation into 
Hungarian by Oddn Beke , from Hungarian into German by Christine 
Rohr (Wien and Leipzig, Holder-Pichler-Tempsky A -G ) This collec- 
tion embraces 233 songs. 

1931 Yr]o Wichmann, Volksdtchtung tind Volkshrduche der Tschere- 
missen. MSFOu 59. There are 218 songs here with German translation, 
50 of which were previously published, with Hungarian translation, in 
NyK 38. 218-45 (1908), and 54 of which in Tscheremissische Texte m%t 
Wbrterverzeichms and Grammatikahschem Ahriss (Helsinki, 1923), without 
translation. In addition, the collection by a native Cheremis, G. Kar- 
mazin, of 233 songs, appears as an appendix to the work of Wichmann. 

1939. Heikki Paasonen, Tscheremissische Texte (Ed. Paavo Siro). 
MSFOu 78. There are 252 songs here (pp. 93-180), with German 
translation 

Among the preceding, only the 1929 collection contains the 
melodies as well, some 70 of which are variants. Wichmann states 
in the preface to his 1931 work that he has recorded 29 songs on 
phonograph cylinders. Basing his transcriptions on N. Suvorin's 
collection from Kazan, Ilmari Krohn ^ has published Cheremis 
melodies and, basing his on Wichmann's cylinders, so has Bela 
Bartok.® Thus the total number of melodies available in print, 
including Vasiljev's, surpasses considerably 500. Nor have they 
lain fallow : they were examined both structurally and from 
the comparative viewpoint by Zoltan Koddly, and others.^ In the 
present study, the authors pay little attention to the music accom- 
panying the songs which they examine. In their view the relation 
of text to melody is that of content to form, the two together con- 
stituting a unity of thought, which is expressed in the words, and 
feeling, which is expressed in the melody. Words and melody are 
thus composed simultaneously and by the same individual (p. 15). 
In spite of this view, they make no attempt to analyse the song as 
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a unit, except in the section on rhythm (pp. 69-72), where they 
point out that word stress is affected by the musical beat. This 
is an interesting though not unexpected possibility, not brought out 
in previous studies. While the stress automatically falls on the final 
vowel (at least, in some dialects), it may be removed to the penul- 
timate, the musical beat thus overriding linguistic considerations : 
sung oi, koddles, kodales, instead of spoken oi kodales, kodalSL A 
puzzling phenomenon, which stnkes any reader of Cheremis songs, 
is the seemingly meaningless addition of sound sequences (not 
morphemes) to words belonging to vanous grammatical categories. 
These can be explained only as line-lengthening elements to make 
the text correspond to the melody in length Therefore, vithout 
a knowledge of the music, certain parts of the text cannot be 
explained by purely linguistic methods at all. 

One of the authors, V. M. Berdnikov, was himself a Cheremib, 
and he wrote the first draft of this book The other author, 
E. A. Tudorovskaia, made the present version, based on the first 
draft, supplementing it with a theoretical framew’ork, particularly 
the evolutionary background. The chief source on which this book 
is based is the collection gathered on two expeditions (1938, 1939), 
conducted by the Mari Institute. Part of this material is said to be 
published, part of it still evidently lies in archives. In general, the 
sources of particular songs used as illustrations are specified only 
vaguely ; thus, over two dozen songs are marked Kolkhoz Muro, 
which may be the title of a collection or may simply mean Songs 
From the Collective Farm,” thus specifying the locus of their origin. 
Among other identifiable sources are F Vasil jev's grammar ® which 
also includes 70 songs, with thematic classification, and his introduc- 
tion, entitled '' Structure of Cheremis Songs — ^which is perhaps the 
first attempt at a poetics of the Cheremis folksong — ^to A. Aptriev's 
collection.® If the reader wonders why there are no sources dated 
from the decades just preceding and just after the Revolution, the 
following explanation may or may not satisfy him, depending on 
his political views (pp. 11-12) : the pre-Re volutionary Mari intelli- 
gentsia, allied with the Tsarists and with the then newly rising 
nationalistic bourgeoisie, falsified folklore in order to base on it their 
theory of the past greatness of the Cheremis people ; this they did 
in order to isolate the Cheremis people from the other peoples of 
Russia at the time of the civil war. After the Revolution, these 
very same people had to be used in official positions by their Soviet 
masters, since they constituted the only available intelligentsia.^® 

The book is divided essentially into two parts : the division is 
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based on the distinction the authors establish between two funda- 
mentally different types of song, protmzhnaQ pesnm, which we shall 
render as '' the traditional song,’' and korotkaO. pesnta or, '' the new 
song,” Since a given traditional song may be equal in length with 
a given new song, the Russian terms '' long ” and '' short ” seem 
unfortunate. 

The traditional song is first studied from the point of view of its 
evolution (pp. 13-44), ^hen its poetic devices undergo scrutiny 
(pp. 44-72). The first section indulges in statements about the 
origin of folksongs in general, which leads to the establishment of 
certain thematically based classifications of the Cheremis folksong. 
These do not differ from the conventional classifications found, for 
example, in Wichmann’s collection, or Karmazin’s essay. In other 
words, songs are classified according to the occasion when sung 
(e.g. weddings, memorial feasts), or according to who sings them 
(e.g. the bride, children, a man about to be drafted), etc. 

In the next section, the main point established by the authors 
is the differentiation of two types of images characteristic of a 
traditional song, namely, the focal image and the supplementary 
image (or set of images). This may be illustrated by the following 
song, sung by a recruit about to leave for war (Wichmann, 1931, 
p. 254) ; 

The morning sun emerges. 

The birch top reddens ; 

The noon sun rises, 

The meadow dries ; 

The evening sun descends. 

Underneath the willow water springs ; 

So when we are about to depart, 

Water springs into your eyes. 

In this song, the focal image is the final one : the image of tears 
rising in the eyes of those who stay at home, while their beloved 
one departs. This image is climactic, the three previous images 
being preparatory and merely supplemental to it. The sun moves 
through three points : morning, noon, evening. At each point, the 
sun performs an action : it reddens the birch top, it dries the meadow, 
and it causes the water to spring beneath the willow. This last 
action leads to a parallel : the departure of the soldier causes the 
tears to rise. The type of construction here illustrated is typical 
of the traditional form : the focal image is taken from human life ; 
on the other hand, the supplementary images are taken from nature 
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or the sphere of domestic objects. The focal image is always the 
final one. 

The authors discuss in somewhat mystical terms G psychological 
parallelism the development of this characteristic construction 
(pp. 28-31) The end point of this development is called by the 
authors stupenchatyi rtad, which we mdiy call '' spiral construction.'' 
We illustrate with the following unpublished song from Sabujal 
village : ^ 

Oh, oh, the Vjatka is very vide. 

The meadow is wider than the Vjatka. 

Hillocks upon the meadow, 

A copse of black aiders on each hillock, 

Boughs upon the alders, 

Flowers upon the boughs, 

Upon each flower an alder berry 
That alder berry gathering, gathenng, 

My index finger wore off 
While to you coming, coming, 

My gelding’s hoof wore off. 

The last image here is still the focal image and sets the theme 
for the song, the distance and other difficulties to be overcome before 
a man can reach his sweetheart. The preceding images are spirally 
ordered : the Vjatka river is wide, but the meadow wider still ; it 
embraces hillocks. Now the spiral contracts : hillock includes 
alders, alders include boughs, boughs include flowers, flowers include 
berries. The spiral here is spatial ; in other songs, it might be 
numerical, or pertain to quality or to family relationships. The 
final image may stand altogether outside the sequence, as it does 
here, or may form an integral part of it. The final image may even 
stand m contradiction to the image preceding it ; the authors call 
this '' negative parallelism " (pp. 37-40), 

The poetic devices of the traditional song are examined under 
nine headings. Characteristically, one of the most essential aspects 
of poetic construction, namely, metrics, is dismissed altogether. The 
inability of the authors to cope with structural analysis of form is 
revealed by the following statement (p. 70) : Speaking about the 
rhythm of [Mari] folksongs, we can establish neither a syllabic nor 
a tonic nor a syllable-tonic system of composition. All attempts to 
establish in oral folksongs either the one or the other system of com- 
position have given nothing definite. ... It appears that the 
rhythm of folksongs, from the point of view of known systems of 
composition, does not come under any norm," Clearly, here is a 
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task which remains to be done : a purely linguistic examination — 
as opposed to the present, almost exclusively content-based analysis 
— such as has been worked out for Mordvin, the closest relative of 
Cheremis, by R. Jakobson and J. Lotz.^^ jhe study of metre 
should precede the study of meaning, and generalisations about the 
latter without knowledge of the former may be on shaky grounds. 

The authors list conventional Cheremis poetic symbols, such 
as snow and rain — tears and grief ; strawberry, apple, and rasp- 
berry — beautiful girl, happiness ; wind — bad news ; threatening 
cloud — unhappiness, misfortune ; cuckoo — sorrowful mother, girl, 
or widow ; the birch — a son ; to cut down a birch — to send off the 
son ; beehive — ^family, children ; the swan — news, letters from 
the son ; ribbon — ^road, a century, life ; the goose — relatives ; 
starling — desire for children, a girl's heart. It is interesting to 
contrast the signification of some of these same symbols with their 
Russian equivalent, where birch stands for girl, swan for bride. 
The cultural (including linguistic) function of these symbols — their 
relation to other segments of culture — in no way emerges from 
the present study, where the authors' primary concern appears to 
be with hypothetical psycho-historical origins. This sometimes 
degenerates into nonsense, as for example, when they state (p. 46) 
that the relation of a symbol to what it signifies is one of effect 
to cause. The distinction between symbol and metaphor is 
altogether hazy ; the latter, the authors allege, grew out of the 
former. 

The third device, comparison, is at least clearly definable, since 
it involves the presence of certain specific Cheremis morphemes — 
such as kajy kane, semm — meaning '' as, like," etc. This is said to 
be now the most popular device, but this is an opinion not backed 
here by a statistical analysis (while it may indeed be the most 
frequent one, it should be substantiated by a count in a closed 
corpus). Items which are often compared include : Your body 
is like a squirrel (marten), your eyes are like stars, you have a 
voice like a bell, you have eyes like black currants " ; actions or 
attributes may also be compared besides substantives. A song may 
consist of nothing but a set of comparisons. 

Certain epithets in Cheremis often accompany specific nouns, 
by convention : thus, a gelding is said to be white, a birch leafy, 
a kerchief silky^ a rabbit or cuckoo spotted, a beautiful male or 
female grey-eyed and white skinned, or, contrariwise, black-eyed 
and swarthy, a pigeon red-footed, etc. This apposition may also 
be purely phonetic : wut umbalse wutele, '' snipe-upon water." 
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Next, the authors pass on to a discussion of emphasis.’' These 
include such devices as repetition (eg. "'high, high mountain”), 
and certain syntactic arrangements (e.g. I had a goose whiter than 
white ”). 

They point out that nature, in a Cheremis folksong, is never 
depicted as an end m itself but only as a background to the focal 
image. 

In discussing the phonetic organisation of the songs, the authors 
again indulge in generalisations which are not based on linguistic 
or statistical analysis Thus, they mention that Cheremis abounds 
in homonyms, but do not show to what use these are put in practice. 
In fact, they claim that most cases which seem to the listener to be 
the product of deliberate planning are due to the high incidence of 
similar forms. The following illustration will serve to show the 
contrary (Lach, 1929, p. 86, with spelling here changed from phonetic 
to phonemic) : 

indes ias alalsazam A nine year old gelding, 

indoral, indaral toldalna. Harassing, harrassing we came 

kandas ias alalsa^m An eight year old gelding, 

kandaral, kandaral toldalna. Resting, resting we came. 

§9m las alalsafem A seven year old gelding, 

samatal, samatal toldalna. Caressing, caressing we came, 

bash lidar obdaazom Vasli's daughter Ovdat’i 

Samatal, samatai naggajalna. Caressing, caressing we carried off. 

Here the initial verbs used in the even-numbered lines are 
obviously selected to alliterate with the numbers which open the 
odd-numbered lines i, 3, and 5. Note also the internal alliteration 
in the even-numbered lines and i, as well as the rhyme pattern 
abababab, and the repetition of the element al at regular 
intervals throughout the song. We do not believe that this highly 
intricate organisation could be entirely accidental. Actually, rhyme 
is rare, and seems to result from the repetitive use of parallel morpho- 
logical constructions which fall at the end of certain lines. Line 
finals are almost always verbs (the poetic use of syntactic inversion 
being extremely rare) and this again makes for coincidence of 
sequences. The a b type of rhyme thus comes to characterise songs 
which are spirally ordered. 

We saw that, as regards the traditional Cheremis folksong, the 
authors have been able to contribute little that is original. The 
section devoted to this subject covers two-thirds of the book. The 

K 
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last third of the book, dealing with the new song, cannot fail to be 
more interesting to us, since it describes and analyses data the very 
existence of which was unknown and certainly not heretofore avail- 
able in print, at least not outside of Russia. Yet the pages of this 
section are padded even more than previously, this time with 
remarks which by their hyperbolism give the impression of personal 
opinion moulded by the party line. For, in this last chapter, the 
authors concern themselves with the influence of the " new life ” 
under the Soviet on Cheremis folksongs. 

This chapter, entitled, “ The Poetics of Short Songs,” is divided 
into four sections. The first, ” The Contemporary Short Song,” 
deals with origins, the suitability of this form to the new circum- 
stances of life under the Soviet, and its relation to the Tatar tagmak 
and the Russian chastushka. 

Karmazin (1931, pp 380 f.) closed his discussion of Cheremis 
poetics by stating as his opinion that “ unsere tscheremissischen 
Lieder in nicht ferner Zukunft nur noch historische Bedeutung fiir 
die gelehrte Welt dartstellen werden, da unsere tscheremissische 
Jugend heute mit Hingebung tatarische Lieder in der Originalsprache 
singt.” The Cheremis, as is well known, had been held in subjection 
by the Mohammedan Tatars until the fall of Kazan, in 1552 This 
lengthy contact resulted in considerable acculturation, including 
linguistic, as reflected by some six to seven hundred Tatar loan 
words. Nor did this process of acculturation cease with the fall 
of Kazan, since the Cheremis, though they came progressively more 
under Russian Christian influence, still live in the close neighbour- 
hood of the Tatars. By 1931, as Karmazin goes on to say, only the 
more conservative women clung to singing in Cheremis, whereas the 
men sang more and more in Tatar, leading him to the pessimistic 
conclusion that “ vielleicht ist die Zeit nicht fern, wo die Tschere- 
missen und Tataren zu einem Volk verschmolzen sein werden.” 
Even those who did not sing in the Tatar language sang tagmak- 
songs, that is, songs constructed both in text and in melody on 
Tatar patterns. 

By implication, at least, we sense from the present work that 
the Tatar songs cannot have assumed the crucial importance 
Karmazin attributed to them. We learn that the Tatars, con- 
versely, sing songs in the Cheremis language too. The whole topic 
is dismissed here in about a dozen lines (pp. 80-81). The implica- 
tion seems to be that the new song overrides considerably in im- 
portance both the traditional song of the Cheremis and the tagmak 
borrowed from the Tatars, though both still continue to be sung. 
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As to its construction, the new song differs from the old in that 
it never takes as its model the spiral type of composition and usually 
does not contain more than one supplementary image for every focal 
image. The new song may, however, contain, unlike the traditional 
song, several focal images (as in the illustration below). 

In length, the '' short song may vary from two to sixteen lines, 
the great majority being, however, of four lines. Of the songs 
containing more than four lines, the eight-line songs are most 
common. The longer (4+) new type songs differ further from the 
traditional long song in their tendency to divide into four-lme stanza- 
like sequences. Many of them contain not one, but two or more 
focal images, one at the end of every four lines : 

The big bridge sways 

When the automobile passes over. 

Many people rejoice 

When we, who are left behind, sing. 

We sing songs, 

And the wind carries them far off. 

To the new life, the good life, 

Comrade Stalin is leading us. 

These songs, furthermore, display a tendency to disintegrate into 
several independent four-line songs, as did the example shown above : 
in 1938, it was recorded independently both as an eight-line song 
and as two separate four-line songs. Of the songs which contain 
only one focal image, the four lines which contain that image may 
free themselves from the rest of the song which then disappears, 
being no longer sung. Six- and ten-line songs have a tendency to 
fill themselves out to eight and twelve lines. This is accomplished 
by simple repetition of certain lines — ^usually those containing a focal 
image. 

Besides its preference for the shorter four-line form, the new song 
also tends to shorten each individual line, thus reducing the total 
number of words m each song. Images therefore are surrounded by 
less detail than in the traditional song. The authors assume the 
complete superiority of the new song over the old, and argue desper- 
ately to establish the aesthetic pre-eminence of the former. There- 
fore, the tendency to reduce the number of words is said by the 
authors* to increase the poetic value of the contemporary song over 
that of the traditional song, since a limitation of the number of words 
used in a song is bound to caU for a more careful selection of the 
apt word. 
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The manner of construction of the great majority of new songs 
is exactly the same as that of the four-line traditional song. Most 
of them consist of two parallel images, each of them two lines in 
length. There has appeared m the new song, however, an entirely 
new type of construction whereby the parallel pattern is abandoned, 
and the theme put forth in a unified, logical fashion. An example 
brought by the authors is the following (p. 87) : 

The kolkhoz workers drink tea, 

Pla;^nng a phonograph. 

They laugh, they dance, 

Rejoicing in the new life 

This type of construction is usually applied to songs of socio- 
political significance, though it may also appear in lyrical or love- 
songs. 

As for the poetic devices characteristic of the new song, it is 
stated that the use of the comparison has gamed ascendancy over 
the use of the symbol and metaphor, the two latter reqmrmg thought 
patterns which are now too archaic for modern Soviet realism. They 
therefore occur in folksongs only as survivals of a pre-Communist 
past. In some cases where traditional symbols appear in new songs, 
they may even have a meaning which is opposite to their traditional 
significance. In the following example (p, 83), the wind’s passing 
through the forest is compared with something pleasant — with a 
reaction to a beautiful girl. In older songs the wind was traditionally 
the symbol of bad news : 

The black forest was penetrated 
By a light wind. 

My soul was touched 
By a beautiful girl. 

In content, the new song appears quite different from the tradi- 
tional song. This, however, might well have been expected in light 
of the innovations brought about by the normal process of accultura- 
tion. New items of everyday importance have taken their place 
in the images of Cheremis folksongs. The tractor, the collective 
farm, the airplane are common. Where words pertaining to family 
relationship once assumed an important role in the folksong, these 
have, to a large extent, been replaced by words impl5dng new types 
of social relationships — ^the stakhano\’ite, the young Communist, the 
deputy, and the father is replaced by Lenin and Stalin. Further- 
more, the psychological matrix of the new song seems changed from 
that of the traditional song : whereas the latter was usually the 
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conventional and poetic expression of individual, personal experience, 
the contemporary song most often assumes a social, collective signifi- 
cance. It reflects the passing political scene with amazing rapidity. 
Within two days after the proclamation of the new Soviet constitu- 
tion, it was possible to hear songs such as the following (p. 77) : 

The new law given by Stalin 

Will make the whole people well-off. 

As to melody, the new song is sung with any tune which happens 
to be current at the time of its composition. Some three to five 
melodies may exist at any given time, and these are rapidly replaced 
by new ones. It is a feature of these melodies that, while the text 
of a folksong may spread among all of the Cheremis people, the 
melodies, on the other hand, remain within certain areas. 

In the last section, '' The Life of the Short Song,"' the authors 
discuss its social function : the new song is primarily preferred by 
the youth. It is for them an expression both of their struggle for 
the '' new life '' and also of their new feeling of social freedom in 
contrast to their former sense of oppression under the old patriarchal 
system of the Cheremis people. By way of contrast with the new 
song, the authors bring the following example (p. 98) of the type of 
song sung by the youth in pre-revolutionary times : 

As a boat which sinks beneath a heavy passenger. 

So I, a child, am ruined among my large family 

In many cases the old people look with disfavour upon the new song, 
and most of them continue to express themselves m the traditional 
forms. 

Until recently, the new song was most often heard at the evening 
gatherings of the young people, and at places of work — both during 
work and rest periods. Since then, the sphere of the song has 
widened to include the programme of the propaganda brigade, 
concerts, radio programmes, and artistic contests. Because of this 
extended usage, many new songs have first been performed before 
the public, and then taken up by it, rather than first finding currency 
among the people, as formerly. Furthermore, it has become the 
custom to compose new songs deliberately for certain occasions, for 
example, to fit the topic of a meeting. The propaganda brigades 
(agitbrigada) have at hand prepared texts of songs which fit 
a wide selection of situations which may arise, so that by simple 
insertion of certain words and names the songs come to apply to 
any specific circumstances to which the brigade aims to call atten- 
tion : drunkards, lazy people, embezzlers, and other vicious elements 
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(p. 78), one Tna.y imagine, are powerfully affected when they hear 
their names sung publicly by members of the brigade. 

Thomas A. Sebeok. 
Evelyn Lane. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

^ From the Cheremis joskar, red,” and ola, town " 

2 Uber dte tscheremisszschen Lzedey, p 381 This constitutes the introduction to 
the Appendix of Wichmann’s 1931 collection (see reference m text below) 

^ M a, 1 miiro [ = Cheremis Song] Pesm naroda man (Kazan, 1920), 95 pp 
Man miiro (^Moscow, 1923), 85 pp "The former contains 309, the latter 167 songs, 
wnth melodies Also a third collection (Moscow, 1937), appeared uith 221 tunes 
(personal communication, George Herzog) A fourth collection, not referred to, and 
not available to us for inspection, is I S Kljuchnikov, Ma/ia mii/o muras tumkOso 
sa^js [== A Collection for Teaching to Sing Cheremis Songs] (Moscow, 1923) 

^ Cf Sebeok, Cheremis Folklore I Scope and Content (m press), especially for 
bibliographic abbreviations used, and for the dialects involved 

® Sanimelhdnde dev I nternationalen Musikgesellschaft 3 430-3S, 741-43 (igoi- 
1902), 15 melodies 

^Hungarian Folk Music, Appendix III, p 87 (London, 1931), 3 melodies 
’ Sajdtsdgos dallamszerkezet a cscremisz nepzenehen [= Characteristic Melody 
Structure in Cheremis Folk Music], EmUkkonyv Balassa Jozsefnek [= iMemonal 
Volume for Jozsef Balassa], pp iSi-93 (Budapest, 1934) See also, Bence Szabolcsi, 
NSpvdndorldskon eUmek a magyar ndpzenSben [= Elements From the Period of 
Migrations in Hungarian Folk Music], Ethnographia 45 ^38-56 (1934) ^ 

8 Grammatika Chereniisskogo lazyka, posobie k izmhemiu cheremisskogo iazyka na 
lugovom navechn (Kazan, 1887) 

® Sbornik Cheremisskikh pesen . (Kazan, 190S) 

Cf the Cheremis prayer (Wichmann, 1939, p 29) Great §u>em-god, save 
our sacrificial grove from evil, from [men] of evil [intentions], from [Russian] pnests 
and officials Cf also the proverb “ Sheep and pig don’t live together ; the 
Russian and the Cheremis don’t live together ” (from Petrusen See Note 4, above). 

But not always ; a supplementary image taken from human life may also 
occur ' The student from Vjatka | Struggles, looking at his book 1 That 
father, that mother, | Struggles, looking after the child ” (From Nyznaja Suksa 
See Note 4, above ) 

Axiomatik eines Verssystems am movdwimschen Volkshed da^gelegt Thesen 
zu emem \'’'ortrag im Unganschen Institut Stockholm, am S-ten April 1941 See 
also, John Lotz, Notes on Structural Analysis tn Metrics, Hehcon 4 119-46 (1940). 

Both hereza, “ birch,” and lehed, ” swan,” are feminine nouns in Russian, and 
thus cannot stand for male symbols. There is no grammatical gender in Cheremis 
M Rasanen, Die talar, Lehnworter im Tscheremissischen, MSFOu 50 (1923) 
See Bolsham S^etskai^ Entsiklopediia, s u chasiusjiki (^Moscow, 1934) ; 
L, Sheptaev, Sovetskaia Chastushka, in Mark Konstantinovich Azadovskii, Sovetskii 
Folklor (Leningrad, 1939) , U M Sokolov, Russkil Folklor (Moscow, 1941), 
pp 400-12 (with brief bibliography). 

We have, m fact, precious little information concerning the influence of 
Cheremis parents and the family upon personality formation Vdiat little we know* 
comes from autobiographies See Lewy (1926, i 62-63, 2 73-73) ” . . I have 

always lived m fear and mourning ... my older brothers drove me to school I 
was always afraid . etc. Cf also the very intriguing unpublished (cf Note 4, 
above) autobiography from the village of Otjugowo (collected by Beke), where the 
fundamental motivations are economic, depending basically upon the narrator’s 
interactions with his father For method and interpretation, _cf Clyde Kluckhohn, 
The Personal Document in Anthropological Science (in The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments in History, Anthropology, and Sociology, Bulletin, Social Science Research 
Council, No. 53, pp. 79-173 [1945]) ; Clyde Kluckhohn, A Navaho Personal Document 
With a Brief Paretian Analysis, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, i 260-S3 
(1945) , and A, L. Kroeber, A Yurok War Reminiscence . The U se of Autobiographical 
Evidence, ibid, 31S-32 (i945^* 



KARL STAHLIN : 1865-1939 

A CHAPTER OF GERMAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 

ON RUSSIA 

Karl Stahlin, the eminent historian whose name became first 
known in this country in connection with his work on English 
but who later concentrated on Russian history, and who, when 
he died on 29 August 1939, was one of the outstanding non- 
Russian authorities in this field — was born in Breitenau, Bavaria, 
on 21 January 1865. Before embarking on an academic career he 
served as an officer in the Bavarian army, and studied at the Military 
Academy in Bavaria. In a certain degree this training was respon- 
sible for the concise history Der deutsch-franzdsische Krieg iSyo-yi, 
published in 1912, which is noteworthy for lucid presentation of 
military problems. 

Stahlin was already over thirty when he left the army and 
definitely devoted himself to the study of history at Heidelberg. 
In 1905, at the age of forty, he became Pnvat-Dozent and five years 
later Ausserordentlicher (extraordinary) Professor at the same Univer- 
sity. Speaking of these years at the celebration of his sixtieth 
birthday Stahlin did not regret this late start, but expressed his 
belief that anyone intending to become a historian should spend 
some years with a profession that was likely to give him practical 
knowledge of life 

It was during his first years at Heidelberg that Stahlin's attention 
became completely absorbed by English history. In connection with 
research work mainly concerned with the Elizabethan period he 
undertook extensive researches in this country of which he retained 
the warmest recollections to the end of his life. 

His inaugural lecture, in 1905, also dealt with British historical 
problems — Die Politik der Englischen Landesgrenze von einst und 
jetzt [Die Schottische und dte Indische Frage), published as an extended 
paper in Historische Zeitschrift, 1907 (VoL 98, pp. 55-115). But the 
main outcome of his English studies were three interconnected 
works : a book published in 1902, Der Kampf um Schottland und 
die Gesandtschafisretse Sir Francis Walsinghams, a pamphlet pub- 
lished three years later, Die Walsinghams bis zur Mitte des 16 Jahr-- 
hunderts, and the first volume of a large-scale biography, Str Francis 
Walsingham und seine Zeit, which appeared in 1908. All three works 
were highly praised by experts both at the time and later (see : 
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A. F. Pollard, m English Historical Review, 1906, Vol. 21, p. 202, 
and 1911, Vol. 26, p. 176, and C. Read's Mr. Secretary Walsingham,, 
and the policy of Queen Elizabeth, 1925, Vol, III, pp. 450-52). How- 
ever, the second volume of the larger work remained unwritten, for 
by this time Stahlin began to be increasingly interested in problems 
bearing upon Russian history. The first impulse in this direction 
was given by a fact from the history of his own family. One of his 
distant forbears in the i8th century was the w’ell-known Jacob 
Stahlin — a learned man who as a member of the Russian Academy 
of Science, and one-time teacher of the future Emperor Peter III, 
had played a prominent role in St Petersburg for fifty years (1735- 
1785). Having decided to write an extensive biograph}’ Stahlin 
undertook in 1910 his first journey to Russia in order to collect the 
essential materials which were scattered in various Russian archives 
and libraries. His impressions of this journey and of early contacts 
with Russian problems are vividly reflected in a little book published 
in 1913, which is remarkable for a deep and sympathetic appreciation 
of Russian art and literature, so unusual in those days • Uber Russ- 
land, die Rnssische Kunst und den grossen Dichter der Russtschen 
Efde, The biography of Jacob Stahlin appeared only after the 
World War — at first as a short sketch, in 1920, in the series Quellen 
und Studien, Vol. I, and later, in 1926, as an extensive, masterly 
written and finely illustrated study : Aus den Papieren Jacob von 
Stahlin' s, Ein hiographischer Beitrag zur deutsch-Russischen Kultur- 
geschichte des 18, Jahrhunderts, Dealing minutely with the wide 
range of Jacob Stahlin's interests and with the varied scientific and 
artistic functions he was called upon to perform, the final version of 
the work presents a colourful picture of cultural life in 18th-century 
Russia with its manifold contacts and conflicts between Russian 
and non-Russian leading figures. 

By the time this valuable work was published Stahlin had already 
definitely made a specialty of Russian history, and was holding 
the appropriate chair at the University of Berlin. He had left 
Heidelberg in 1914 in order to become professor in Strassbourg. 
However, the normal flow of his work w’as very soon interrupted 
by the war, and although he was already nearly fifty he rejoined the 
army, and even earned the Iron Cross when it still meant some- 
thing." In connection with his military duties he had an opportunity 
of visiting Southern Russia, but with the loss of Alsace m 1918 
came his involuntary transfer to the University of Leipzig where, 
in 1919, he was installed in the capacity of an Honorary Professor. 
Fortunately a vacancy opened very soon in Berlin owing to Theodor 
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Schiemann’s decision to give up the chair he had held since 1893 
with the special assignment of lecturing on Russian history. 

As the founder of serious Russian studies at the University of 
Berlin, Theodor Schiemann was looked upon as the most authorita- 
tive expert on Russian affairs in general, and as such he had often 
been consulted by William 11 . Deeply embittered by the ruthless 
Russification policy of the Russian government in his native Baltic 
Provinces, Schiemann despised Russian culture wholesale, and after 
the outbreak of war, in 1914, his weekly articles in the old, ultra- 
conservative Kreuzzeitung (which from 1903 on used to be re-issued 
each year in a collected volume under the title of Deutschland und 
die Grosse Politik anno . . .) became so anti-Russian that he soon 
got out of touch with his readers, consisting in the main of staunch 
Prussian junkers. While these circles, and to a great extent the 
public at large, were completely intoxicated by the Gott-Strafe- 
England spirit, Schiemann not only persisted in propagating the 
Pan-German dreams, shared also by Rohbach and many others, 
concerning the need of splitting up Russia, but was even ready to 
accept a compromise peace with treacherous Albion in order to give 
Germany the chance of settling the Russian question once for all. 
This dramatic divergence of opinion led within a few weeks to 
Schiemann' s disappearance from the pages of the Kreuzzeitung to 
which he had contributed since 1893. To make things worse his 
place was very soon (m November 1914) taken over by Otto Hoetzsch 
who, already in pre-war days, was always — just as in the post-war 
years — in favour of good relations and friendly co-operation with 
Russia in all spheres — irrespective of the form of Russia's govern- 
ment. Hoetzsch naturally desired victory for his own country, but he 
made no secret of his conviction that the war was an equally great 
disaster for both Germany and Russia, and that it was in the future 
interests of both countries to finish it as painlessly as possible in the 
spirit of Bismarck's policy towards Austria in 1866. In his weekly 
surveys (collected later in Der Krteg v. die Grosse Pohtik — 3 vols.) 
he steadfastly opposed all extravagant anti-Russian peace aims 
which would tend to exceed the barest frontier security measures. 
He even had the courage to criticise the treaty of Brest. But 
already before this crucial moment the clash over Russia had 
reached, its climax with the venomous pamphlet of Johannes Haller, 
Die Russische Gefakr im Deutschen Hause (1917). Infuriated by the 
re-issue of Hoetzsch's book Russland, Etne Einfuhrung auf Grund 
seiner Geschichfe von igo 4 his igi2, Haller, an embittered German- 
Baltic historian like Schiemann, not only endeavoured to prove 
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Hoetzsch's complete ignorance, but also bluntly accused him of 
subservience to Russia if not of plain betrayal of German interests. 
In order to restore the perspective it is quite sufficient to add that 
in 1913 when the book was first printed, the Russian government 
immediately debarred it from circulation in Russia. For the rest, 
a detailed and scholarly vindication of the serious and well-balanced 
work — the second, revised and enlarged edition of which had 
appeared in 1917 — was effected by Stahlm in 1919, m the Historiscke 
Zeitsclmft, VoL 119, pp. 283-303 . Zvr Beiirteilimg der Riissischen 
Ceschchte. Hoetzsch himself had already given a spirited reply to 
Haller in 1917, in his book Russtsche Prohleme. 

Worst of all perhaps in the eyes of the circles concerned was 
Hoetzsch' s attitude to the Baltic problem In his opinion, sympathy 
and cultural support for the Baltic Germans should not be permitted 
to create political situations that could endanger the harmonious 
relations between Russia and Germany which he always considered 
as being of primary importance Apart from all the other circum- 
stances this alone would have sufficed to estrange Schiemann who 
was looking forward to a final solution of the Baltic problem. He 
was now not only relying on victory, but was certain of seeing 
Russia in upheaval in the very first months of the war (Russland auf 
dem Wege zur Revolution, 1915), at a time when Russia's morale 
{as Hoetzsch pointed out) surpassed all expectations, and was still 
unbroken. After the German invasion of the Baltic Provinces 
Schiemann had the satisfaction in 1918 of becoming '"Kurator" 
of the old, now re-Germanised University of Dorpat. However, his 
triumph was but short. After the German collapse and the in- 
glorious disappearance of his patron and friend, the Kaiser, Schie- 
mann returned to his Berlin post (1919) which he obviously did not 
wish to relinquish definitely without first securing the succession 
to the exclusion of Hoetzsch. Duller than ever as a lecturer, com- 
pletely uninspiring as a teacher, and in consequence deserted by 
students, but wearing as before the tiepin with the Kaiser's initials 
and retaining the aloofness and typical mask of a German Gehetmrat 
— under which it was surprising to find a human and accessible kernel 
— Schiemann carried on like a tragic symbol of the past until 
March 1920. Significantly enough the last of his traditional Fndaj^ 
night seminars took place — as he himself duly recorded — in darkness 
caused by the general strike against the Kapp Putsch, 

By this time he was e\idently no longer hesitating to with- 
draw, since he knew that his chair and post as Director of the Seminar 
fur Osteufopmsche Geschichte would be occupied by Stahlin. He 
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could of course not foresee what fate had in store. Only a few 
months later, in the same year, the new Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Social Democrat, Konrad Haenisch, created a number of 
additional chairs, i.e. personal posts for members of the teaching 
staff who for political or religious reasons had been kept in the 
background under the old regime. Among these men was also the 
conservative Otto Hoetzsch, since 191:3 Extraordinary Professor, 
who was now given a special chair for East-European History. 
Having thus become second director of Schiemann's Seminar fur 
Osteuropaische GescMchte, Hoetzsch with an appropriate sense of 
humour honoured the memory of the founder by hanging up in the 
Directors' room a photograph which he had received from Schiemann 
with a highly appreciative dedication after he had edited the Beitrage 
zur Russischen Geschichte. Theodor Schiemann zum 60 Geburtstage 
von Freunden und Schulern dargebracht, in 1907. 

There was even more and grimmer cause for irony in the fact 
that Stahlin's attitude to Russia did not basically differ from 
the ideas of Hoetzsch. Had Schiemann lived longer — he died 
26 January 1921 — he would probably have found even less common 
ground with his successor than with Hoetzsch. The latter was, 
after all, akin to him as far as Prusso-German internal affairs were 
concerned, while Stahlin, a South-German democrat, accepted the 
new republican order whole-heartedly, and supported it as best he 
could ; although at the same time, in contrast to Hoetzsch, he never 
attempted or had the desire to play a role in politics. He simply 
considered it his civic duty to lecture to the men of the loyal republi- 
can Reichsbanner ; and it was in keeping with his straightforward 
and chivalrous character that he came forward as one of the rel- 
atively few university teachers who protested publicly against the 
vile campaign of abuse and slander carried on by the reactionaries 
against the first President of the Reich, the Social Democrat, 
Friedrich Ebert. 

In contrast to his predecessor, Stahlin showed a complete lack 
of nationalist bias even in regard to problems which had a topical 
sting. In his books on Alsace-Lorraine — already in the short version 
of 1918, but particularly m the extended and augmented Geschichte 
Elsass-Lothringens, published in 1920, Stahlin sharply criticised 
German policy and admitted the sins of the German administration. 
For this he was of course duly attacked by chauvinists, and in his 
reply in the Historische Zeitschrift, 1922, Vol. 126, pp. 80-96 ; Zur 
neueren Elsass-Lothringischen Geschichte, he had to defend himself 
even against personal insinuations. 
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But apart from any topical questions Stahlin’s and Schiemann's 
approach to Russian problems differed quite fundamentally. For 
Schiemann social histor}^ was of interest only insofar as it had 
bearing upon political events ; and Russian cultural life was for 
him almost non-existent. Thus in his main work GeschicMe Russ- 
lands imter Katser Nicolaus I (1904-1919) he scarcely differentiated 
between the older and the younger Slavophils, and his appreciation 
of Pushkin is about equal to the understanding of the poet by the 
Emperor On the contrary, Stahlin as we have seen, was from the 
start attracted by cultural problems, and he retained throughout 
the years the liveliest interest in all aspects of Russian life Wliile 
working on his monumental GescJncIite Russlands von den Anfangen 
bis zur Gegenwart (1923-1939) he studied with painstaking thorough- 
ness the progressively mounting piles of Memoirs which he also liked 
to take as a subject for his seminars 

The interest he took in studies of this kind was backed by 
Stahlin’ s innate love for literature and the arts in general. A cease- 
less and intensive worker who — ^gently guarded by his wife and 
daughters — spent days on end at his desk, making copious extracts 
of materials in a speedy short-hand of his own, and \mting all his 
manuscripts himself — Stahlin nevertheless did not miss any concert 
or exhibition of importance. He found time to read every outstand- 
ing literary work. The deep culture of his mind was unobtrusively 
reflected in the style of his study and of his home m general, as 
well as in the manner in wLich he would entertain his students at 
the end of term. Even w^hen he was preoccupied with Russian 
problems, Stahlin’s interests retained a definitely universal tinge, 
and it was no accident that from 1922 on he was entrusted by the 
faculty with lecturing on “ universal history ” in succession to Hans 
Delbriick. Even leaving aside articles like Orient and Okzident im 
AUauf der Indischen Staatengeschichie [Festschrift for Marcks 1921), 
or Absolutismus and Aufklanmg' [in Knauer’s Weltgeschichte, 1935), 
the variety of Stahlm’s interests is sufficiently attested by the 
account of his visit to Central Asia which he undertook in the autumn 
of 1931 : Riissisch-Turkestan gestern and heute [Quellen und Aufsatze, 
Yol 12). For those who knew him this little book will remain a 
vivid reminder of the remarkable receptivity which distinguished 
Stahlin even at an advanced age. With youthful alacrity he was 
always ready to look around, to enrich his knowledge, and to be 
instructed by anyone who could supply the information desired. 
The unassuming manner in which he expressed surprise and pleaded 
guilty of ignorance — which as a matter of fact usually turned out 
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to be a mere misunderstanding caused by his slight deafness — was 
so void of German professorial dignity that in earlier years it was 
apt to mislead. Occasionally it even undermined his authority in 
the eyes of young students before they realised that his knowledge 
of the subject was deeper than the speaker's. 

With the period of Stahlin's directorship of the Seminar fur 
osteuropaische GeschtcMe, and of his active professorship in Berlin, 
1920-1933, coincided the brilliant and irreproachable years of 
Hoetzsch's academic activities. Although he was often in danger 
of being distracted and diverted by politics, Hoetzsch could, until 
1933, pride himself on never having mixed up scholarship with 
politics. In his capacity of historian he had the skill to keep 
absolutely clear of narrow-minded party bias or prejudice. It was 
a pleasure worthy of noting to watch the completely stupefied faces 
of the promising supporters of the extreme Right after Hoetzsch, 
a leading conservative M.P., against whom they did not dare to 
protest, had suddenly with purest conviction proclaimed that the 
best book to be found on labour conditions in the pre-war industry 
region of Lodz was the Ph.D. thesis by Rosa Luxemburg ; or when, 
with his usual pleasant smile, he explained that the attitude of the 
German princes whom Napoleon promoted in rank was prompted 
by exactly the same psychology which makes every Kellner (waiter 
in a German restaurant) aspire to become an Ober (i.e. the senior 
waiter) . 

In these days the Semtnar fur osteuropaische Geschiohte und Lande- 
skunde, with its two outstanding directors and its exquisite, both 
up-to-date and retrospectively expanding, library was ever more 
assuming the character of a historical research institute. This 
development was further intensified by the revival, in 1931, of the 
excellent, strictly specialised Zeitschrift fur osteuropaische Geschichte 
which had been brought to a standstill by the World War. Historical 
and cultural studies at the Seminar were throughout these years 
effectively complemented by courses on Russian law and institutions, 
regularly conducted by the late Dr. Zaitzeff (formerly of Kiev 
University), as well as by occasional classes on Russian geography 
and economics. From all these activities sprang simultaneously a 
continuous flow of publications, each of the two directors editing a 
special series of monographs. 

In his clever and dignified speech of welcome at the Week of 
Russian Historians " in July 1928, which was attended by a large 
Soviet delegation consisting of both Marxist and old bourgeois 
historians, Hoetzsch had reason enough to point to the work develop- 
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ing under the lead of Stahlin and himself. He looked forward with 
optimism, provided research remained free and unhampered by out- 
side pressure and stimulated only by a free competition of ideas and 
methods (cf. Osteuropa, p. 745 sqq,). The only deep anxiety 

he expressed was the lack of Nachwuchs (younger people) fit to take 
over from him and his few colleagues. . . . Probably neither he 
himself nor even the greatest pessimist among his audience foresaw 
at that time that the sound and steady development could peter 
out so soon and under such lamentable circumstances as it actually 
did , and that already m 1934, he m particular would be willing to 
publish a volume consisting mainly of his earlier and best historical 
articles — ^with a preface expressing satisfaction that now at last 
had come the chance for unfettered national research 

It would of course lead us too far to discuss the whole series of 
Quellen und Aufsatze edited hy Stahlin, 1920-1935. Several of the 
twelve volumes were written by him. Two of these — the first, 
dealing with Jacob Stahlin and the last, on Turkestan — we had 
already occasion to mention. Of special interest is the sixth volume 
(1927) : War der 1^64 Getotete Gefangene von Schlusselburg der 
Russtche Ex-Kaiser Iwan VI ^ This fascinating pamphlet is a vnid 
example of Stahlin' s qualities as a scholar. Even without having 
witnessed and participated in the process it should not be difficult 
to realise the amount of complicated research undertaken in this 
attempt to unravel the mystery of the man who claimed to have 
saved the unfortunate boy-Tsar Ivan VI, deposed in 1741 and 
supposed to have been killed as a prisoner in Schlusselburg in 1764. 
An earlier volume in this series, the third (1921) : Der Briefwechsel 
Iwans des Schreckhchen mil dem Fursten Kurbshj (1564-1579), shows 
Stahlin not only as a superb stylist as always, but introduces him 
also as a fine translator and editor of intricate texts, subtly adapting 
the old German Scriptures to suit the casual inaccuracies occurring 
in some of Ivan's quotations. 

Having in the spring of 1933, reached the final age limit with 
undiminished intellectual and creative powers, Stahlin accepted his 
retirement from the post of Director, at first with regret but soon 
with a sigh of relief at being spared to adjust himself to the new 
conditions, and free to devote himself entirely to his opus magnum 
— the '' History of Russia from the Earliest Times " already men- 
tioned. The first volume of this work which had originally been 
planned in two volumes appeared in 1923, and carried the story down 
to Peter the Great. It was a sound and scholarly book, though 
without claims to any particular originality, being based in the main 
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on the Russian histories by Klyuchevsky and Platonov. With each 
succeeding part, however, the work rapidly increased both in breadth 
and in depth. The second volume, considerably larger than the first, 
was published m 1930, and was devoted to the i8th century alone. 
The third volume, issued in 1935, covered a still shorter period — from 
the death of Catherine II to the end of the reign of Nicolas L The 
rest of the story, down to the Revolution of 1917, filled two parts 
of a fourth volume — each approximately the size of the earlier ones. 
The character and significance of the work developed in step with 
the size. From the second volume onward it has been increasingly 
based on independent research as well as on new sources and on 
unpublished materials from various archives. Of the latter many 
had been used or given in extenso in preliminary studies published 
by Stahlm in various periodicals. Thus, a long senes of con- 
tributions to the Zettschrift fur Osteuropaische Geschichte, Vols. VI 
and VII, consisted of copious extracts from the archives of Nicolas Fs 
political police, the so-called Third Department,'' made by Stahlin 
in Moscow during his last visit in 1931. Unfortunately it would 
again lead us too far to enumerate and survey all such publications. 
The same applies to the numerous earlier articles — on Peter the 
Great, on Russia and Europe, on Panslavism, on 19th-century 
European politics, and so on, which have played a subsidiary role 
in the creation of Stahlin's opus magnum, and which have remained 
scattered in periodicals and collected volumes. 

Although towards the end of his life his health began to fail 
badly, Stahlin was able to pursue his plan and had the satisfaction 
of seeing his great work not only completed, but also published. 
Both parts of the last volume of his History " appeared in 1939, 
a few months before his death on 29 August. His passing, almost 
on the eve of the war, was preceded by a long and trying illness, but 
fate was at least lenient in sparing him the outbreak of a conflict 
which he instinctively dreaded already in 1933. 

The events of the last ten years have proved beyond doubt that 
the loss of this eminent scholar and upright man meant also the 
definite end of a memorable chapter of German research on Russian 
history. His colleague Hoetzsch's death in 1946, was but a pathetic 
postscript. As a scholar he had evidently lost his nerve before the 
abrupt and mortifying end of his public career in 1935, which is 
.said to have completely broken his old resilience as a man. 


Leo Loewenson, 



JAN NERUDA; POET AND ESSAYIST 

Nations do not change, they add to themselves.” This is true 
of most writers, too, as they develop from immaturity to full-blown 
authorhood. It is certainly true of Neruda. 

The only son of a Prague barracks quartermaster and a simple 
pious woman who had been in service, Jan Neruda (1834-1891) 
grew up amid the back streets and faded baroque palaces of Old 
Prague on the left bank of the Vltava, a district known as Little Side. 
A happy street urchin with mischievous playmates (door-bell- 
ringing was as popular then as now), he witnessed many of the 
stirring events of his day. At the age of ten he saw the first train 
leave Prague for Vienna. Aged twelve he saw Prague lit by gas 
for the first time. New discoveries in astronomy and physics were 
being made. Telegraphy was a novelty. 

At fourteen young Neruda was impressed by the twin giants of 
the Slav Congress : Palacky and Safafik. Other Czech writers of his 
day made an equally strong appeal, especially Havlicek-Borovsk;^, 
the literary critic and political writer, and Erben, the folk-poet. 
To the former Neruda dedicated two poems, one in his Book of 
Verses, the other in Ballads and Romances, It was Erben who 
personally interested the young poet in the ballad form, and his 
influence is clearly seen in Neruda's first literary effort The Gallows 
Bird, published in Lumfr in 1854. It was to Erben that Neruda 
dedicated the following trifle, published in his first complete work, 
Cemetery Flowers, in 1857. 

There is more sense in 
Giidmg gold, 

Lighting the sun. 

Painting the rainbow, 

Firing a volcano. 

Hardening diamonds, 

Or hastening the clouds, 

Than in lyricising your songs, 

O Poet Erben. 

As a boy, Neruda paid frequent visits to country relatives. 
Long jaunts with friends to distant parts of Bohemia and Moravia, 
preceded by an affectionate send-off from his mother, brought him 
adventure and experience. Tattered, tired and sunburnt, after 
sleeping on hay, in barns, or in the bed of some kindly country 
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parson, he would return home by hitch-hiking on a wagon. He 
kept diaiy’-notes of things he had seen and heard : a castle ruin, 
or a folk-song. An essay of his about a lake in Slovenia, paralleled 
by a poem Cerni jezero m Ballads and Romances, show him to have 
been impressed by natural grandeur. Like Dickens, though not 
as a social reformer, nor yet as a sufferer from cruelty and neglect, 
Neruda had a vivid youthful recollection of people and things, of 
character and local atmosphere. Like Dickens he was awed by deep 
water, dark cupboards in old houses, old clocks, church bells and 
cemeteries. 

Neruda was a boy of artistic and musical temperament. He 
was profoundly moved, he tells us, by a performance of Smetana’s 
Dahbor, The finale, rising upward like the pillars of a Gothic 
cathedral, brought me to my feet in ecstasy, tense and lost to the 
world.” It was fitting that he should have ignored both his mother’s 
wish that he should become a priest, and that of his father to put 
him to army accountancy. Neruda’s fondness for his mother shines 
through his many poetic references to Mother, Mother and Child, 
The Virgin Mary. 

His fondness for nature, unusual in a town-bred boy, emerges 
from his Book of Lyrical and Miscellaneous Verses and a later work, 
Simple Motives (1883), a collection of verse divided according to 
the seasons. His style is simple alike in language and theme : 

Startled, the lark 
Flies from its nest. 

— Don't be afraid. 

See those two lovers 
They want a nest 
Where they can rest. 

They won't touch yours." 

'' Neruda was horn a poet, but became a journalist," says Vrch- 
lick;^ in an introduction to Neruda’s poems. ” His poetry," he says, 
was ahead of his times." Disappointed by the adverse criticisms 
of J. Mal^r, the critic, and ignored while the poems of his school- 
friend V. Halek, co-founder of the journal May, were being publicly 
praised, Neruda turned more and more to prose. His first job as 
reporter to the Prague Tagesbote gave him the opportunity to perfect 
his technique of writing from observation. Gone were the wistful 
days of Cemetery Flowers, with their stereotyped reflections on death 
and the futility of living — echo of Macha and Byron. 

Neruda the reporter became Neruda the essayist ; indeed he is 
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regarded as the founder of the Czech essay. But the iiterar>* form 
he used covered a wider range of themes than is represented by the 
English term essay, for which there is no equivalent in Czech. The 
new genre, the “ feuilleton,” included the essay, the editorial, the 
leader and the feature article. In Neruda's eyes it was a higher 
form of journalism quite distinct from simple reporting. 

Neruda's prose work vacillates between the feature article and 
the essay, sometimes bordering on the short story. His writings 
are objective and subjective by turn, masterpieces of observation 
and reflection, covering politics, literature, music (Neruda dis- 
covered ” the musician Smetana), and above all the interesting 
personalities of Prague. 

Neruda's interests were wide, but his sympathies were with the 
poor and the downtrodden, the back-street dwellers of Little Side, 
characters human and likable for their very w’-eaknesses, vivid m 
spite of the drabness of their garb. One unforgettable pen-picture 
is that of the old slum woman (in SniaH Talk) who shares a bare 
room with her daughter and granddaughter, and who ekes out a 
meagre living by stripping posters from hoardings. 

To keep pace with the requirements of his journals {Hlas, Cas 
and Ndrodni Ltsty) Neruda had to write three essays a week, an 
output which finally totalled some 2,500. Often he had to ask 
himself the question : What shall I write about now ? To keep his 
prodigious output going he kept a card-index of ideas, notes on 
important occasions, and neat turns of phrase. 

To his native perceptiveness Neruda added two qualities learnt 
in journalism : quickness to spot essentials, and facility of style. 
He made use of the arresting opening and the surprise ending. He 
could build up everyday characters into stimulating and unforget- 
table pictures. With detached sympathy he could see the odd and 
the humorous side of people's struggles, weaknesses, hopes, fears, 
fortunes and misfortunes. In form Neruda's essays remind us of 
Robert Lynd, in content of J. B. Priestley. 

From time to time Neruda published his essays, character- 
sketches and short stories in book form. Such collections are his 
Arabesqtws (1864), Tatters, sketches from the lives of gangers working 
on a new railway, Various People, descriptive of men and women 
he met on his travels, and Little Side Tales, his best-known work. 

Little Side Tales ^ are draivn from that part of Old Prague where 
Neruda lived and died. He knew it intimately. Like the young 
Dickens in David Copperjield he observed the comings and goings 
of his mother's friends and relatives, and the scene is always the 
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Little Side tenement house. Sometimes he gives us a, character 
sketch, sometimes a short story. Now it is the general store and the 
storekeeper’s wife who dreams of winning lottery numbers ; now 
the death and funeral of a recluse ; now the tragi-comedy of the 
tenement landlord hopelessly in debt, who earns a precarious living 
as an office clerk until, discharged from his post for inefficiency, 
he is forced to borrow money and swallow insults. Or it is the 
efforts of the landlord’s wife to marry her daughter to a promising 
young tenant. Or the struggles of a budding author, Neruda himself 
in thin disguise. Or the small talk of the office hierarchy. Or an 
incident of jealousy between a newly married couple. Or a comedy 
of errors involving a supposedly rich widow, a '' gold-digger,” an 
innkeeper, and various domestic animals. Or a row over a share 
in a lottery^ ticket. 

Such are the essays and sketches that form the first part of Little 
Side Tales, bearing the ironical sub-title A Week in a Quiet House, 
The date is 1867. The rest of the book is of later date and shows 
more maturity. It teUs why two coffee-house habitues refused to 
speak to each other for years ; about Beggar Vojtisek and his end ; 
about the shrew with a passion for funerals ; about three students, 
including the author, who sit on the tenement roof at night and tell 
of their earliest recollections ; about the mad doctor who raises the 
'' dead ” ; about the faded simpleton who throws away his collection 
of precious stones ; about the outsider, a tradesman who tries to 
set up shop in Little Side ; about a helpless girl in a storm after a 
dance ; about a night spent in a cathedral when the author was a 
boy ; about a youthful attempt to overthrow Austria ; about Mad 
Mary who tends three graves — and why. 

The last portion of the book is entitled Figurky {Character 
Sketches) and tells of two months spent by the author as a subtenant 
in Little Side, and of the crisis which made him leave. 

The various parts ot the book are of widely different date. The 
'' plot ” against Austria had appeared in Lumlr in 1877, and most 
of the rest had been published before as supplements. It is hard 
to see the reason for some of the writer’s inclusions, e.g. the two 
paragraphs or so on how to write a short story, and the naive incident 
at the ” Three Lilies ” (was this the '' Golden LUy ” on Old Town 
Square, where the Journal of the Czech Museum first appeared in 
1827 ?), a trifling sketch prized by some Czech critics but without 
appeal to an English reader. It should be said in parentheses that 
British standards of prose criticism stress plot, movement and 
incident, and would award highest marks, to Figurky, Czech 
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criticism favours characterisation as in At the Three Likes and The 
Water Man, Indeed, Neruda's weakness m our eyes is that he 
cannot command or sustain a plot. His choice of essays and tales 
is odd, and their arrangement haphazard. For the^e and other 
reasons Neruda never became a novelist. 

Neruda's school-friend and literar}- rival Haiek died in 1S74 at 
the age of twenty-nine. Four years later Neruda's Cosmic Lyrics 
appeared. These poems sought parallels between the new discoveries 
about the universe and the lives of earthbound human beings. 
Cosmic Lyrics established Neruda's reputation as a poet. Ballads 
and Romances followed in 1883, a collection suggestive of the work 
of Cowper and Chatterton. Simple Motives appeared in the same 
year. In this collection of lyrical reflections on the four seasons 
Neruda pays tribute to his friend Haiek * 

August. Light and warmth 
Linger in the air. 

But the acacia-trees 
Stirring m the breeze 
Rustle autumn rain 
As they shed their leaves. 

Scarce a zeph5^T stirs 
Scarce a tree-top sways. . . . 

Sweet it is to die 

In the summer of one's days. 

Neruda's fame was now twofold. He was the popular essayist, 
the established poet. He made trips to France, Italy, Egypt and 
Palestine, embodying his impressions in collections entitled Variotis 
People, Lesser Trips, and Pictures from Abroad, the latter resembling 
Capek's welt-knowm '' Letters." 

At the height of his fame Neruda underwent an extraordinary 
change No longer was he the mouthpiece of the May Poets (Fric, 
Haiek, Mayer, Heyduk and Karolina Sv^tla), the admirer and 
imitator of Macha's subjective and melancholic '' Byromsm," the 
immature poet of Cemetery Flowers. At the age of twenty-four he 
had said '' Let us learn from other nations. Let us make their 
ideological world our own. This constant talk about nationalism 
is an outworn thesis from our point of view " How different was 
the Neruda of middle age, the Neruda of success and fame, the 
Neruda turned nationalist. A hortative essay, In the Mountains, 
which was later embodied in the collection entitled Small Talk, sets 
the pattern for this new phase in Neruda's literary life. News had 
reached him of the destruction by fire of the National Theatre in 
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i88i, while he was on holiday in a mountain village Angered at 
the loss of years of endeavour, enthusiasm and hard-earned money 
he gives vent to bitter feelings on the character of his countrymen. 
With little relevance to the subject he rages • 

“ We Czechs start everything in a frenzy of divine fire, but the 
fire dies out the very next day, and freezes cold the day after,'' 
'' From the past," he goes on, '' we never seem to learn anything." 
But the Czechs are redeemed in a final note of optimism, contradict- 
ing the sentiments he has just expressed. '' Frivolity has given 
place to wile sincerity, sluggishness to resoluteness, vagueness to 
firmness ... a miracle has happened. We've genuinely started to 
like each other." 

Reflections on the Czech character now become more frequent. 
'' Czechs are half angel, half de\dl, like the bicoloured Czech flag." 

I am very much of a Czech," he writes in a letter to a friend, '' and 
if anything of mine is deemed worthy of the Czech name, then I 
am glad — as a Czech." The letter ends : '' Let every writer express 
his own being, however shallow. . . . Literature cannot grow 
except as purely Czech literature, equal in status to all others." 
Songs of Friday and Various Mohves express his prevailing mood, 
from the thunderous march of heroes and symbolical lions down to 
the touching tale of the Czech child in exile, whose caged lark, taught 
to sing '' Where is my home " (the Czech national hymn), has died 
of a broken heart, and awaits bunal on its native soil. 

Czech or European, Neruda cannot forget his birthplace. Little 
Side. Whether it is Joe the Harpist, Dotty John, Franz the hunch- 
backed fiddler, characters of youthful recollection in Arabesques, or 
whether it is Eber, Bavorova, Rybaf, painter Augusta, the '' Con- 
ductor's wife," mad Provazmk or the landlord's daughter Otylie 
of Little Side Tales, his characters are essentially good folk beset 
with human weaknesses. They are as alive today as when they were 
first conceived, indeed a successful film was recently made of the 
book. Lest we should miss any fragment of the Old Prague picture 
we are given a tailpiece of indifferent verse entitled Summer Recollec- 
tions about Prague's parks and flirtations. This unworthy work is 
topped by the epigram : 

What's nothing in prose 

Goes into verse. 

It's still nothing. 

But it's somehow different. 

Had Neruda had the gift of a novelist he might have planned a 
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family novel on the lines successfully adopted by Galsworthy and 
Thomas Mann, Neruda was to Prague what Mennier and Geffroy 
were to Paris, Glassbrenner to Berlin, Since Kabelik wrote of 
Neruda’s essays in 1902 that they excite no interest nowadays ” 
literary opinion has changed. For in Neruda’s prose sketches we 
have valuable matenal for the period-historian, the sociologist and 
the dramatist. More, Neruda’s Little Side Tales can serve as power- 
ful models for the Czech story-writer of today, whose work is so often 
marred by obscurity, generalisation and longwdndedness. 

A good man (though not a sentimentalist), writing about good 
people, Neruda had the knack of shrouding everything in the 
witching twilight of things half-remembered” as Novak puts it. 
In 1891, racked with sciatic pains and a broken knee, the bachelor 
poet and essayist w^as confined to the loneliness of hi^ own room 
The Bard of Little Side had not a fnend or relative alive. He died 
on 22 August 1891 Chief mourners were his landlady and a public 
messenger. 

Stuart E. Mann. 

^ Poi*dky malostvanske , repnnted by Ndrodni kmhovna, 1948 28 kcs. 



FRANCIS LIJTZOW 

1849-1916 

Oke hundred years ago, on 21 March 1849, a son was born to the 
Austrian minister at Hamburg, Count Franz Lutzow, and his wife, 
Henrietta, nee Seymour. The family traced its origin back to the 
Middle Ages and to the plains of Northern Germany, but since the 
beginning of the i8th century its members were resident in Bohemia 
— at that time little more than a colony of Imperial Austria and the 
Viennese Court. The Liitzows used to serve the Habsburgs as 
diplomats, generals and lawyers. 

There was hardly any reason why young Francis should become 
interested in Bohemia, even if his father's estates were situated 
there. He attended the universities of Vienna and Innsbruck, and 
in 1873 started, again in accordance with the family tradition, a 
diplomatic career, which brought him to Rome, Brussels and finally 
to London. It is true, his uncle. Count Rudolph, had some relations 
with the Czech historian Palackj^, and young Francis was interested 
in their correspondence. Rudolph Liitzow helped the Protestant 
Palack^/ to get admission to the Vatican Archives, but he died when 
Francis was only nine years old. Evidently it was in London that 
the boy became interested in the past of Bohemia. In an article 
written in 1906 he describes his astonishment at the ignorance he 
met with abroad about Bohemia, '' the most ancient kingdom of 
the Austrian empire.” He was not the only member of the 
'' Austrian ” aristocracy, who found his way to Bohemian patriotism 
through his interest in the history of the country. At the beginning 
of the 19th century, the family of Count Parish, also of mixed 
German-English origin, became quite famous thanks to their 
attempts to secure the records of the country's past. Even in the 
previous century members of the Irish families McNeven and Taaffe 
became quite eloquent defenders of Bohemia's privileges and liberties 
in the face of Habsburg centralism. 

In 1884 Francis Liitzow acquired the old Castle of 2 :ampach in 
eastern Bohemia, where he used to spend his summers. Soon after- 
wards he resigned his post, although he retained the title of the 
secretary of the Austrian embassy in London until 1890. We do 
not know for certain the reasons for his resignation. There is a 
tradition which explains it as a conflict between a defender of 
Bohemian '' state rights ” and the oflicial policy of Vienna. We 
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know simply that Lutzow spent only four years in the Viennese 
Reichsrat as a representative of the Curia of landlords, and that he 
was a sharp critic of Austrian policy from the early nineties onwards. 
By that time he had made 2 ampach an important centre of intellec- 
tual activities for Bohemia, because in the summer months he 
regularly acted as host, not only to his English friends but also to 
prominent members of the Czech intelligentsia. Especially among 
the older generation and the conservatives Lutzow gamed many 
friends and even admirers. We must not forget that many of the 
bourgeois politicians of the period still deplored the fact that the 
Bohemian aristocracy remained aloof from the national programme. 
An individual like Lutzow was looked upon as a welcome reinforce- 
ment ' Thus historians like A. Rezek, J. Kalousek or J. Goll visited 
Zampach, where they met men of letters and scientists like Professor 
Albert, Jozef Hlavka, the Czech M^cenas, the librarian ^Ttatko 
and the journalist V Hladik 

Here, too, Lutzow built up a library of some 3,000 volumes, well 
equipped with modern historical works, written both m Czech and 
German, together with a good selection of current English and 
French books. About the development of historiography Lutzow 
was remarkably well informed. Before the end of the century he 
knew the works of Louis Leger, Ernest Denis, Cheradame and 
G. 0 . Trevelyan ; and his Ilchester lectures of 1904 on modern 
historians of Bohemia were to show a good knowledge of Czech 
historiography starting with Palackjq whose influence on English 
literature was the subject of one of his essays. 

In 1896 Lutzow published the first fruits of his interest in Czech 
history and of his endeavour to present the English-reading public 
with a good historical survey . Bohemia, An Historical Sketch, It 
was very well received by its readers and reviewers, among them 
Professor Goll in Cesky Casopis Hisioricky (Czech Historical Review). 
Of course, Bohemia was a secondary work, for Lutzow seldom used 
original material ; but its style was lively, the whole story highly 
readable, and his stress on the history of Hussite Bohemia could not 
fail to bring success among Protestant readers. It is difficult to 
imagine that the Viennese government would tolerate as a diplomat 
a man who criticised it as sharplj^ as Lutzow did in his paper The 
Bohemian Question, published in The Nineteenth Century in 1898. 

The next ten years brought Lutzow his greatest success. In 1899 
he published his History of Bohemian Literature, based on the last 
chapter of his Bohemia ; in 1901 he translated and edited The 
Labyrinth of the World, the Paradise of the Heart of Comenius ; and 
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in 1902 thousands of delighted readers welcomed his handsome little 
book on The Story of Prague (m the Medieval Towns '' series). 
Lutzow's devotion did not fail to bring him recognition ; in 1902 
he received an honorary Ph.D. from the Caroline University of 
Prague, and in 1904 he was invited to Oxford to deliver the Ilchester 
Lectures on the historians of Bohemia (published as Lectures on the 
Historians of Bohemia, 1905). A year later he was awarded an 
honorary D.Litt. by the University of Oxford. In 1909 he published 
his second important work, The Life and Times of John Hus, which 
was also enthusiastically received by Czech reviewers. 

When the Czechs were trying tentatively to make direct inter- 
national contacts Lutzow's aid was invaluable. Thus he helped to 
organise the Czech part of the Austrian Exhibition in London in 
1906, was a member of the first Czech Olympic Games Committee, 
and helped the city of Prague to build up its first information centre. 
Very slowly this Bohemian '' patriot was becoming an ardent 
Czech nationalist. In the English Historical Review he defended 
Czech historiography against the attacks of the German historian 
Bachmann. On the other hand, he enlightened the Czech reading 
public about new trends in English literature, writing on authors 
as different as Robert Browning and George Moore. Therefore it 
was a significant event when he was asked to supply articles on 
Bohemia and the Hussites for the new edition of the Encyclopsedia 
Bntanmca. 

The prospects of the federalism, which he considered the only 
possible salvation for Austria, w^ere no longer hopeful in the decade 
preceding 1914. Liitzow, who looked on the history of Bohemia 
as a drama, and often a tragedy, saw dark clouds gathering on the 
horizon. He clearly perceived the gulf which was slowly separating 
the Czechs from Vienna. In the approaching conflict he had taken 
sides long before Sarajevo. He was sometimes much more realistic 
than prominent Czech historians, Goll and Pekaf for example, who 
did not see the importance of the struggle for universal suffrage, 
and were evidently still impressed by Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
the Court in general. His growing radicalism can be traced in his 
article on The Position of the Bohemian Nation in Austria (1906), 
in his study Later Thoughts on the Apostles of Moravia and Bohemia 
(1911) and his last work on The Hussite Wars (1914). 

It is therefore not difficult to understand Lutzow's attitude 
towards Austria-Hungary after 1914. He was the only member of 
the Bohemian nobility to stand openly in opposition against Vienna. 
The Czech edition of his Bohemia (published 1911) was among the 
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first books on Czech histor}" to be confiscated. In 1915, at the same 
time when T. G. Masaryk was opening his straggle against the 
Habsburgs with a lecture on Hus in Geneva, and when R. W. Setom 
Watson used a similar lecture in King’s College, London, for the 
same purpose, Lutzow’ wrote tw^o papers — The Martyrdom of John 
Has and a Message to the Preachers of To-day, for ilmencan magazines 
in New York and Cleveland, On 13 Januart" 1916, still unrepentant, 
he died in exile in Switzerland. His remains w’ere finally laid to 
rest at Vamberk, in Bohemian soil, only in 1919. At that time, 
moreover, his llbraIy^ literarj” notes, manuscripts and correspondence 
were transferred to the National Museum in Prague. 

Lutzow^ never aspired to be an original scholar. But he was a 
well-informed WTiter, sincerely interested 111 the history of the Czech 
nation, of which he became a member by his owm choice His books 
were well wTitten and usually gave an adequate picture of problems 
of the Czech past. He did very much for a better knowledge of the 
Czech nation and was both a wwthy successor of John Bowring and 
Wratislaw, and a predecessor of R. W. Seton-Watson and Wickham 
Steed. There is no better compliment possible for a historian than 
the fact that his books are still read and appreciated, nearly half 
a century after they were written. 

J. V. POLI^ENSKY. 

Prague 


Bibliographical Note 

So far, Liitzow has not found a biographer. A short survey of his life 
and work can be found in Ottuv slovnik naucny (Otto’s Encyclopaedia) 
VoL XVI and Supplements III/z. Goll VTOte on Lutzow’s w'ork in the 
Czech Historical Review (especially Vol. II and Yol X) and gave an 
evaluation of it in Almanack ceske akademie (Almanach of the Czech 
Academy), Vol. XXVII, 1917, pp. 100-04. Dr A. Sum edited a 
symposium on Liitzow, Hrabe Lutzow, Pamdtce ceskeho vlastence, Prague, 
1925. 



SLAVONIC STUDIES IN SLOVAKIA, 

1938-1947* 

I. ORGANISATION, SOCIETIES, JOURNALS 

Apart from the appropriate university chairs, three institutions, each 
with its own journal, form the main centres of linguistic research The 
Linguistic Institute of the Slovak Academy of Science and Arts, the Linguistic 
Section of Matica slovenskd and the Bratislava Linguistic Circle (Jazy~ 
kovedny listav Slovenskej akademie vied a umeni, Jazykovednj^ odbor 
Matice slovenskej, Bratislavsky Imgvisticky kruzok). 

First m order of importance is the Slovak Academy of Science and Arts 
which succeeded the Slovak Learned Society which had, in its turn, sue- 
ceeded the Safdrik Learned Society. Included in the plans of the Slovak 
Learned Society was the pubhcation of a journal of wide scope : Acta 
Erudite societatis Slovacse, Journal of the Slovak Learned Society (Casopis 
Slovenskej ucenej spolocnosti), with a linguistic section intended for 
readers abroad and entitled Lingvistica Slovaca. It was edited by Prof. 
Ludovit Novak, by whom the efforts to create a representative Slovak 
scientific institution tvere initiated. Three volumes of the Lingvistica 
Slovaca were published during the war • I/II, 1939-1940, and III, 1941 ; 
and pubhcation has continued under the Slovak Academy of Science and 
Arts with Vols. IV-VI (1946-1 94S) edited by Prof. Ludovit Novak and the 
present head of the Linguistic Institute, Prof. Eugen Pauliny. Although 
the Slovak Academy of Science and Arts was officially set up in 1942, 
with Dr. Mikulds Bakod as General Secretary, the work of organisation 
has lagged behmd, and the first members were mot appointed until 1948. 
Among the linguists w^ho have become members of the Academy are 
Dr. Jan Stanislav, Professor of Old Slavonic and Comparative Slavonic 
Linguistics, and Dr. Jan Bakos. The preparation of a concise Slovak 
dictionary and of a dialect atlas are among the most important under- 
takings of the Linguistic Institute. 

The Linguistic Section of Matica slovenskd publishes the Linguistic 
Review (Jazykovedny sbornik) (Vol. I/II, 1946-1947). This publication 
has carried on independently in place of the Sbornik Matice slovenskej 
which ceased publication after No. XIX appeared in 1941. It is edited 
by the head of the Linguistic Section, Prof. J. Stanislav. The more 
popular journal Slovenskd rec (The Slovak Language), concerned generally 
with the norms, cultivation and purity of the language, continues to be 
published and to maintain its influence, though there have been frequent 
changes on the editorial side. The Linguistic Section of Matica slovenskd 
is already working on a three-volume Slovnik spisovneho jazyka slovenskeho 

* A more detailed re\dew is given by the author in Linguistics in Slovakia, 19 59- 
^947 (Jazykoveda na Slovensku v rokoch ig3g-ig4f), published in Slovakia. 
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(Dictionary of the Slovak literary language), now appearing in fortnightly 
instalments, edited by Anton Jdnosik and Eugen Jona. 

The hnguistic societies have been extremely actu’e. The SlovensM 
jazykovednd spolocnost (Slovak Linguistic Society) worked from 1941 to 
1944, with Prof. L Novak as President. In 1945 the Bratislavskf ling- 
vzsticky kn'dok (Bratislava Linguistic Circle) was founded by a group 
working on the lines of structural Imguistics, and publishes two journals * 
the review Slovo a tvar (Words and Forms) under the editorship of Prof. 
Pauliny, the President of the Linguist icLircle, and the Reciieil linguistiqne 
de Bratislava, for readers abroad, under that of the ^hce-President, Prof. 
A. V, Isacenko, The first yearly volume of the latter (194S) is dedicated 
to the memory of Prof. Jozef M. Kofinek, who worked at the Slovak 
University in Bratislava until his untimely death in 1945. A number of 
leading European linguists (Max Vasmer, Louis Hjeimslev, \ladimir 
Skalicka and others) have taken part in the lectures and debates of these 
two societies. 

One other journal, Slovensky jazyk (The Slovak Language [I, 1940], 
odited by Hennch Bartek, after disagreements with the Linguistic Section 
•of Matica slovenska), may be mentioned to complete the list of linguistic 
publications in Slovakia since the beginning of 1939. 

11 . COMMON SLAV, GENERAL SLAVONIC WORK, CHURCH 
SLAVONIC, INDIVIDUAL SLAVONIC LANGUAGES 

The Slovak Academy of Science and Arts are preparing to publish post- 
humously the, unhappily, uncompleted Od tndoeuropskeho prajazyka k 
praslovancine ” (From Common Indo-European to Common Slav) by 
J. M. Konnek, a systematic description of Indo-European and Common 
Slav from the phoneme and morpheme structural point of view. N. van 
Wijk in his article : Zum urslavischen sogenannten Synharmonismus der 
Stlhen ^ rejects the assumption of consistent correlation of softness in 
later Common Slav. In Ltngvishca Slovaca, III, S. Peciar deals further 
with the origin of the Common Slav syllabic liquids 1 , j. 

Publications on Comparative Slavonic have been largely concerned 
with historical phonetics. A classification by type of the Slavonic lan- 
guages from the point of view of their phonological system and the use 
•of vowels and consonants is given in A. V. Isacenko’ s : “ Versuch einer 
Typologie der slavischen SprachenP ^ Mention should also be made here 
of 0. GrunenthaVs ^ treatment of the West Slav stress accent, and N. van 
Wijk’s ^ article on the phonemes i/tt, z^fw/v in the Slavonic languages, 
i. Novak defines the relation of South Slovak and Ruthenian dialects 
within the Eurasian group in his “ Synchronic and Diachronic Notes on 
Central European Comparative Linguistics ” : Slovensko a podkarpatoruske 
ndrecia vo svetle europskej fonologickej geogrape ^ (Slovak and Ruthenian 
dialects from the point of view of European phonological geography). 
F. Machek ® published an article on the etymology of the Slav rarogs/' 
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Writings on Church Slavonic have not cast such a wide net but have 
been concentrated on the problem of the contribution to the founding of 
Slavonic literatuie by the forbears of the Slovaks. Research has been 
done on the existence of an Old Slavonic liturgy and traces of the work 
of Cyril and Methodius on the territory ethnically Slovak. The cultural 
and social conditions prior to the coming of Cyril and Methodius up to the 
Great I^Ioravian Empire represents another facet of the problem. The 
work of the Slavonic Apostles and the question of a Slovak liturgy in 
Slovakia has been systematically studied by J. Stanislav^ who argues 
that Cyril and Methodius may justifiably be stated to have worked m 
Slovakia because of the extensive mediaeval cult of Sts. Cyril, Methodius, 
Chment and Dimitri, because of the strikmg traces left in Slovak personal 
and place-names and because of the Slovak elements to be found in 
certain Old Slavonic records. He considers Nitra, where Methodius 
worked, to have been the cultural and rehgious centre and proves the 
use of a Slavonic liturgy in Slovakia. This has given rise to wide dis* 
cussions, in which D. Rapant has taken a sceptical attitude to Stanislav's 
researches, while I. Kniezsa, the Hungarian Slavist, and 0 . Poldch reject 
them altogether. A new light has been thrown on this whole problem 
by subsequent place-name research by Prof. Stanislav, proving that before 
the coming of the Magyars the Panonman plain was largely inhabited by 
a Slovak population. These assertions have been indirectly borne out 
by the work of A. V, Isacenko : Zaciatky vzdelanosU vo V dkomoravskej risi 
{Prispevok k dejindm zdpadoslovanskeho pisomnictvapredcyrilometodejskiho) 
(Cultural beginnings in the Great Moravian Empire (A Contribution to the 
history of West Slav hterature)).® The author here shows how the Slavs 
in Central Europe had accepted Christianity from Irish monks even before 
the comings of the Slav Apostles to Moravia. So that basic religious 
texts in the vernacular should be assumed to have existed even before 
the gth century. Among questions of ever-recurring interest in the field 
of Church Slavonic are the Freising Leaves, a new interpretation of which 
is given by A . F. Isacenko in his book : Jazyk a pdvod Frizinskych pamiatok 
(The Language and Ongin of the Freising Leaves).® By analysing the 
tdstorical phonetics, morphology, S5mtax and vocabulary he has reached 
the conclusion that the different parts belong to different literary tradi- 
tions, the second part being an original Old Slavonic document of the 
Great Moravian tradition. 

Russian studies have received considerable attention. Apart from 
practical textbooks, there is the “ Prirucka ntskeho jazyka " (Handbook 
of the Russian Language) by A. F. Isacenko, who is also working on the 
first scientific Slovak-Russian dictionary. The first volume of this 
(A~ 0 ), published by the Slovak Academy of Science and Arts, should be 
out by the end of 1948. A. F. Isacenko has also published the textbook 
for university use : Fonetika spisovnej rushny (The Phonetics of 
Literary Russian), a detailed description and study of Russian phonetics, 
as follows : Part 1 . The historical, geographical and social basis of 
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literary Russian , Part IL Outline of General Phonetics ; Part III. 
The Consonants , Part IV. The Vowels ; Part V. Sentence and Syn- 
tagma phonetics. Two studies of the literary’ and linguistic problems of 
the Ruthenians have been published by I". Pogonelov — V. Polak 
contributed a stimulating essay on the influence of Slovak upon Czech 
vocabulary m the 50’s of the last century. 

III. SLOVAK 

By far the greatest amount of linguistic work has been devoted to the 
Slovak language. There have been a relatively’ large number of explora- 
toiy^ and detailed contributions, but less has been done by way of sjmthesis. 
The following includes only the more important 

History of the Language 

As i. Novak's “iC dejindm slovenciny v hsicroci od VI, do XVI storocia” 
(History of Slovak from the 6th to the 16th century) which was announced 
m the Lmguistica Slovaca 1/11, has not yet appeared, there has been 
only one attempt to present the historical development of Slovak, that of 
H, Bartek : L, Stur a slovencina (L. Stur and Slovak). This formed Part 
Three to the edition of Stiir’s work Ndrecie slovenske aleho potreha 
pisania v tomto ndraci (The Slovak dialect, or the need for writing in 
that dialect). He outlines the development of Slovak from the period 
of Common Slav and the history of literary Slovak from the 15th century 
up to Stur from the point of view of structural linguistics. E. PaiiUny 
has given an account of the external vicissitudes of literary Slovak in his : 
“ Letmj pohlad na dejiny spisovnej reel slove7iskej ” (Brief Survey of the 
History of the Slovak literary Language). Those working on the history 
of the literary language in Slovakia should also consider the attempts 
made in Eastern Slovakia. B, Bdlent has sho\TO how efforts were made 
in the middle of the i8th centuiy^ to raise the Zemplin dialect to a literar}’^ 
language — and with recent repercussions. 

Individual monographs : J. Vilikovsky, in his '' Pozndmky 0 puvodu 
tak zvanych ' vychodoslovenskych kdzdni ' ” (Notes on the origin of the 
'' East Slovak Sermons ”). The discovery of the oldest knovm Slovak 
translation of the scriptures has given rise to a number of articles. 
There have been a number of further works on the efforts of Bernolak 
and his followers to create a literary language. /. Stanislav considers 
Bernolak’s method and his relation to the literary language in the critical 
edition of his mitings Dissertatio a Orthographia : K jazykovednemu 
dielu Antona Bernoldka (On the Linguistic Work of Anton Bernolak), 
B. Letz and J, Mihdl analyse and estimate the value of ^ Bernolak’s 
Ety^mologia a Slowar from the point of view of the linguistics of his time. 
/, Kotvanis monograph on the part played by Bernolak’s followers, 
Juraj Fandty and Jozef Ignac Bajza, in the formation of a literary 
language before §tur needs further treatment. The studies of A, Mrdz 
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and R. Brtd^ deal with Koilar’s philological interests and writings. 
A number of small contributions are concerned with the relation of the 
§tur generation of poets to the hterary language {W. Bohek, R, Brtd^, 
J. Rekem). Glosy k pomeru : hernoldcUna a sturovctna (Notes on the 
relation between the literary’’ language of Bernolak and Stiir) by E. Pauhny 
gives a critical estimate of the hterary norms from the point of view of 
linguistic material and its literary use. The centenary of modern literary 
Slovak during the war, in 1943, was only marked by various smaller 
articles in periodicals and newspapers, except for the popular collection 
Jazyka dar already mentioned (viz. note 15) and Bartek’s edition of Stur's 
work Ndrecte slove^iske. 

Dialects 

The former extensive studies of Slovak dialects has been continued 
in descriptions of smaller dialect regions and individual phenomena. A 
number of works have been concerned with the analysis of phonetic 
phenomena, rather fewer with morphological phenomena, and one or two 
with vocabulary and semantics. At the same time the LingmsUca Slovaca, 
the Sbornik Mattce slovenskej and the Slovenskd rec have been systematic- 
ally publishing related dialect texts. The following studies of Western 
Slovak dialects have been made : Cadca {A. Kellner) Banovec (A. Jan- 
osik)J^ Myjava (ilf. Gahk), Javomiky foothills (J. Sahrsul ) ; A, Duhay 
published a study of the linguistic features of Kiripolec, and L. Stmovid^^ 
has given a picture of the morphological character of the Terehova 
dialect. Where the Central Slovak dialects are concerned the main 
attention has been directed to the Gemer dialect. {$. T dbilj^ J. Orlovsky- 
Szabo five studies in Sbornik Malice slovenskej, LingmsUca Slovaca, and 
Elan). E, Pauliny has given an analysis of the language spoken in five 
Upper Orava villages, in the monograph Ndrecie zdtopovych osdd na 
hornej OraveP This gives, for the first time in Slovakia, a systematic 
and relatively exhaustive description of the results of structural linguistics 
upon historical phonetics and paradigm morphology of a single dialect. 
As the dialect of these Upper Orava villages is, in spite of certain features 
in common with Polish, to all mtents and purposes Central Slovak, the 
greater part of the arguments and general treatment will serve as a 
valuable basis for the further treatment of the literary language. Where 
the Eastern Slovak region is concerned, the features of the North-Western 
dialects of Saris have been given by A, Kellner J. Stoic has devoted 
two articles to an examination of the Spis dialects : DialekUcke clenenie 
sptsskpeh ndreci and Zmeny o u and ie i v ndreci spiskom /. Liska 
has again tackled the question of the origin of the Eastern Slovak dialects, 
which is still contested by certain Polish linguists. In his K otdzke 
pSvodu vychodoslovenskych ndreci'' (with map of isoglosses) he rejects 
both Stieber's thesis of the Polish origin of these dialects and the 
explanation of the influence of Ruthenian colonisation. He has sought 
to explain certain linguistic phenomena by means of a detailed study 
of the Sotacke dialects. 
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Orthography 

As in the case of Russian, Polish and Bulgarian, the desire for simplifi- 
cations has guided the development of Slovak orthography, while social 
and political fortunes have at the same time favoured these tendencies. 
The demand for radical reform was not met by the publication of the 
Pravidld slovenskeho pravopisu s pmvopisnym slovnikom (Rules of Slovak 
orthography with orthographical dictionary) A number of articles 
and proposals for simplification of Slovak orthography appeared in 
Slovenskd rec, written by the then editor and other contributors^^ but 
the compromise reached in the last edition did not satisfy even H, Bartek 
who was mainly responsible for drawing up the Rules. x\fter 1945 the 
question of reform was again raised ( 5 . Peciar, J Orlovsky, /. Horecky), 
This time a fundamental reform, such as long since proposed by L. Novak, 
is demanded A more conservative attitude is taken by E. JonaP^ A 
fresh examination of the question of the classification of words has been 
made {J. Rnztcka^^ and J. Orlovsky Support for a radical reform 
has also been expressed by the Lmguistic Section of Matica slovenska, 
but the initiative comes from the Slovak Academy of Science and Arts, 

The Cultivation and Purity of the Language 

A gradual change has been taking place in the attitude to 
‘‘ correctness '' taken by the Slovak purists up to 1938.^^ Less 
emphasis is placed on “ distinctively Slovak features,” the waves of 
attacks upon “ barbarisms ” have died down, and more attention is 
being paid to appropriateness in the use of linguistic resources for both 
general and specialised purposes, and greater emphasis is placed on 
syntax. E. Pauliny, in Namiesto dvodit 0 slovenskom pnrizme,” 
expresses his conviction that in fostering their literary language Slovak 
intellectuals do not require authoritarian directives, but broad signposts. 
But the linguists do not miss any opportunity of pointing out the short- 
comings of the spoken language and, in particular, of journalistic style 
which has undergone a crisis since the last war. 

The Phonetics of the Language 

H, Bartek has dealt with the descriptive phonetics of literary Slovak, 
and some informative articles have also been written by S. Sobolovsky, 
H, Bartek has compared Slovak with Czech, pointing out the greater 
“ euphony ” of Slovak, in view of its richer vowel and consonant system 
and of its more numerous unvoiced and ” soft ” consonants.^ His ideas 
are given in his ” Sprdvna vyslovnosl slovenskd ” (The Correct Pro- 
nunciation of Slovak) . This book contains many interesting observations 
(and is, moreover, the first work of its kind), but it is written from the 
purist point of view and can, as a whole, only be accepted with reservations. 

Work in the field of phonetics has not been systematic. S. Sobo- 
lovskfs articles have been written for a practical purpose. S, Sabrtll 

M 
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has published an experimental phonetic study of quantity in the 
Podjavorinske dialect. 

A, Jdnosik has been systematically studying quantity in Slovak. He 
has published a series of articles in Slovnskd rec, on the quantity of Slovak 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs and loan-words. Articles on the Slo- 
vak accent have been contributed by 5 . Buc and F. Hoffmann, Polemics 
have arisen between 5 . Pectar and /. Orlovsky over the explanation of 
the fill-vowels (-a-, -ie-, -i-). The more important questions of Slovak 
phonetics include that of the rhythmic law (a maximum of three moras 
bemg possible in two immediately consecutive syllables) and its excep- 
tions. A solution to this can only be found by means of considering the 
overall prosodic structure of literary Slovak. The former^ opinion that 
literary Slovak was a mora language has been rejected by S. Peciar who, 
m his Shvenskd kvantita a rytmicky zdkon ” (Slovak quantity and 
the rhythmic law) explains how a long syllable may appear after a diph- 
thong, and prefers to regard the Slovak system as syllabic. This also 
involves a different estimate of consonantal groups in loan-words : 
0 fonologickom hodnoteni samoJildskovych skupin v cudzich slovdch.^^ Dis- 
agreement with Peciar' s explanation has been expressed by F. Blandr, 
and the debate continues. 5 . Peciar has also dealt with a number of 
questions of the Slovak phoneme system in his phonological studies.^® 

Grammar 

There has been a further gathering and classifpng of material. The 
treatment of grammar from the functional, structural pomt of view, even 
though still in embryo, marks a new attitude towards linguistic data. 
This can already be seen in the Or amatika jazyka slovensMJio" of 
7. Orlovsky and L, Arany. This textbook, officially approved by the 
Department of Education, contams a number of chapters which, in 
treatment and method, are entirety new. Two textbooks for the 
secondary schools have been published by J. MiMl}'^ B, Letz has 
published a collection of his studies on Slovak et3mology, Kmenoslovne 
Uvahy.^^ Smaller contributions on etymology include the article by 
7. Horecky, Mend cinitelskeho vyznamu^^ (Nouns signifying agents), in 
which the author considers not only derivative morphemes signifying 
nomina agentis, but also considers further derivatives and developments 
in their use. There have been a number of articles on the semantic and 
syntactical value of the different parts of speech. J, Chr%pko has collected 
and classified a wealth of material in his monograph on Slovak interjec- 
tions.^^ A valuable contribution towards synthesis has been made by 
E, PauUny in his “ StrukMra slovenskeho slovesa " (The Structure of the 
Slovak Verb), in which the author examines the structures of syntagmas 
in the predicate of active and passive verbs. On the whole little attention 
has been paid to questions of S3mtax {J, Mihdl^^), The Bratislava 
Linguistic Circle has adopted a systematic study of this as its programme 
for 1947/48. 
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Lexical Studies 

Lexical research has been carried on in the field of et}TOoIog}’ by 
F. Poldk,^’^ S. Pecmr,^^, E. J 6 na°^ and of semantics and phraseology by 
J, Rakovsky, S. Mazur, VI. Uhldr, M. Va^ico and others. Slovenskd tec 
has pubhshed regular contributions to Slovak lexical and vocabulary 
work, written from the purist point of view (of value lor the literary 
norm or for substituting native words for those of foreign words). It 
should be added that the majority of the expressions recommended here 
have taken root m the literary language. 

An admirable increase of work has been done on speciahsed termino- 
logy. J. Horecky's Pozndmky k tvoremu udbornej te^mifiologie ” 
(Notes on the creation of a speciahsed terminology) is the one theoretical 
contribution which should be mentioned, but there have been a relatively 
large number of practical contributions and proposals Legal tcrnimo- 
logy has been the more thoroughly examined, thanks to the systematic 
effort of J. V. Ormts,^^ J. Funddrek and others. Valuable work has 
also been done on the creation of physiological terminology by/. Ledenyi,^^ 
and for natural science by 0 . Ferianc,^^ J. Brizicky,^^ J. Fuidk and 
I. Zmoray. 


Personal and Place Names 

The far-reaching and thorough work by /. Simdislav in the study of 
place-names has roused younger people to devote interest to this field of 
research. /. Stanislav's two-volume work “ Slovensky juJi v stredoveku ” 
(The Slovak South in the Middle Ages), dealing with the inhabitants of 
the Danube basin in the Middle Ages on the basis of very extensive place- 
name material, is of fundamental importance to Slovak cultural and 
linguistic history. This is at present (1948) in print. The author has 
already pubhshed some extracts concerned %vith the area to the South 
of Kozice in the Middle Ages, with the surroundings of Nitra, with the 
ancient Slovak character of 2 itny Ostrov and the central area of Southern 
Slovakia.®® Apart from this, J. Stanislav has been publishing a regular 
series, in Slovenskd rec, on the etymology of Slovak place-names. Etymo- 
logical studies have also been published in Slovenskd ret by F. Poldk, 
A. Jdnostk, S. Maziir, /. Marhnek and others. Articles of a practical 
kind on the slovakisation of place-names in Slovakia have been mspired 
by the theoretical studies of /. Stanislav and Br. Varstk. In his explana- 
tions of personal names /. Stanislav has limited himself to the oldest 
period of our history (Pribin, the Slovak names in the Cividalsky evan- 
jeliar ®’^). H. Bartek has reconstructed ancient Slovak personal names 
from entries in documents dating from the time of Arpad. 

V. Blanar has had other aims in mind in his studies. He has 
regarded proper names as a distinctive branch of nomenclature and, by 
linguistic analysis, by applying general linguistic considerations to Slovak 
place-name material for the first time, has related the intellectual sphere 
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to the phonetic, etymological and morphological principles of word 
formation. The linguistic approach to the study of place-names therefore 
represents a contribution to the synchronic and diachronic treatment of 
the language. 


Poetical Language 

Here, too, new methods are already to be felt. In his study Problem 
vyvinovej penodizdoie slovenskej liter atdry {Niekolko teoretickych poznd- 
mok) (Notes on the periods of development into which Slovak htera- 
ture may be divided), M. Bakos has given an account of the division of 
Slovak literature into different periods by analysis of the structure and 
style. M. Bakos' s '' Vyvin slovenskeho versa (The Development of 
Slovak poetry) is the first work of its kind in Slovakia. M. Bakos analyses 
the rhythmic structure of Slovak poetry from the time of §tur to the 
present day and shows the different solutions reached by Slovak poets. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an anal3d:ical account of the poetry 
of the Stiir and Hviezdosiav period. Isolated questions of Slovak poetry 
have been dealt with by /. Brezina, V. Kochol, S. Buc, J, Shacan. As 
far as the different periods of the literature are concerned, most attention 
has been paid to the baroque poets and their works {A. Mrdz,'^^ R, BrtdW), 
to the poetry of the Stur period, particularly Janko Krai [R, Brtd^, 
M. PiMt, J. Brezina, M. Povdzan) and Andrej Sladkovic (F. KochoiP 
J, Brezina, R. Brian). The generation following §tur has been dealt with 
in the monograph by A. Mrdz on Andrej Sytniansky’,’^ by J. Sedldk 
on Tichomir Milkm,’^^ A. Kostolny on Hviezdoslav's works, and St. 
Meciar has given an analysis and appreciation of Hajnikova zena.’^ 
J. Brezina has applied the results of structural research to his literary and 
historical monograph Ivan Krasko and so has VI. Reisel m his “ Poezia 
Laca Novomeskeho " (The poetry of Laco NovomeskJ^) (Rozbor bdsmckej 
struktdry) (An analysis of the poetical struct ure).'^^ Coming after tradi- 
tional literary and histoncal studies, the monographs of Brezina and 
Reisel mean a step forward m the scientific interpretation of poetry. But 
in these monographs the analytical method is applied solely to the 
rhythmic elements of the works, so the studies of V. Kochol extending 
structural research to the field of semantics, also merit attention. Various 
interpretations of Slovak surrealism from vaned points of view have been 
made by M. Bakos, J. K. Smdlov, /. Brezina, M. Povdzan, J. Felix, 
F. Mihdlik. Fewer have been engaged on interpretations of Slovak 
prose. E. Pauliny has published a number of discourses, in Slovensky 
jazyk and Litteraria Historica Slovaca, on the relation between the struc- 
ture of a work of art and the appropriate means of expression. Fr, 
Miko has made a detailed study of the style of Vlcek's Dejin liter aMry 
slovenskej (History of Slovak Literature). St- Smatldk is one of the 
young generation dealing with problems of Slovak prose. Here, too, 
should be mentioned articles concerned with the translation of poetry 
[A. V. IsacenkoP^ J. Lenko, K. Felix, J. Komorskovj). Problems of the 
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Slovak theatre and dramas have been dealt with by P. Karvas (with 
emphasis on theoretical considerations) and Z. Rampdk (with emphasis 
upon the historical side and development of Slovak drama). 

Vincent Blanar. 

English by Victoria de Bray. 

^LS {Lingiiishca Slovaca lBrahslava 2 ) III, 1941, 41-48 
2 LS I/II, 1939/1940, 64-76 

® SMS {Sbomik Maitce slave riskej rXurc Sv. ^Martin') XVI;’XVII, 1938/1939, 

13-29 

«LS I/II, 1939/1940, 77-84 

^ LS I/TI, 1939/1940, 85-105 German and Russian resumes. 

«LS III, 1941, 84-8S 

’ The following is a selection of publications on this subject 

Slovanskt apostoh Cyril a Metod a tcL citinostvo Velkoutoiavske] fUz Biat.s- 
lava, SAVU (The Slovak Academy of Science and Arts;, 1945 9i--(I) 

pp -f XV, with phot plates 

K otdzke uctnkovama Cynla a Metoda na Slovenskn, 449-66, 520-39 
Slotnenska htiiygia na Slovensku a sidle Metodoio a Gofazdoio^ Bratislava, 
Slovenska ucena spolocnost, 1941. 43-(I) pp 

Kiitiura starych Slovdkov Bratislava, Slovensky rozhlas, 1944 97-(II) pp 

® JS {J azykovedny shornik) I/II, 1946-1947, 137-7S. 

^Bratislava, SAVU, 1943 io5-(II) pp -f (IX) Facsim, German resume 
Bfahslava, J Horacek, 1943 232 pp 

Bratislava, SAVU, 1947 223-(V) pp 

Karpaiorussktje etjudy, Filozoficka fakulta, 1939 67-(IV) pp 

SR (Slovenska rec) X, 1942/1943, 97-104, 150-56, 218-22, 285-S9, 323-27 ; 
XII, 1943/1944, 6-12 

Turc Sv Martm, Kompas, 1943 4i9-(II) pp. 

Jazyka dar Ed. by Jozef Stoic and Eugen Pauliny, Bratislava. Osvetove 
ustredie pn MSaNO, 1943 pp. 19-34 

16 pyup pokus 0 spisovn 4 slovenhmi [Ltterai'dra a bibhografia] Turc Sv. Martin, 
Maiica slovenska, 1944. 25-{I) pp 

^’LHS (Litterana Htstonca Slovaca [Bratislava]) II/III, 1945/1946, 95-98. 

Cf V. Jankovic, Verbum J, 1946/1947, 22-23 — E Paulinj^ Verbtim I, 1946/47, 
272 

Bratislava, Slovenska ucend spolocnost, 1941. i2o-(II) pp 
20 SMS XIX, 1941. 331-35* 

SMS XIX, 1941, 356-88. 

221. Kotvan has devoted a monograph to Juraj Fandly : Jnraj Fdndly (17S0- 
iSii) Tmava, Spolok Sv Vojtecha, 1946 i46~(VIII) -f (XV), phot plates 

23 Rusks momeniy v diele Jana Kolldra [Studia], Lipt. Sv Mikula§, Tranoscius, 

1946 PP* ^ 

24 Vzmk v^vin a verzie KoUdrovej rozpravy o hterdmej vzdjomnosit. Studia, 

(With facsimile autograph) Lipt Sv Mikulas, Tranoscius, 1942 i34-(II) 

pp. -f (II), phot plate 

25 K. (Kultiim [Tmava]) XV, 1943, 97-103. 

25 LS I/II, 1939/1940, 220-29. 

22 SMS XIX, 1941, 403-19. 

28 Shornik Spolkn zdhorsk'pch akademikov II. Tmava, Boze, 1942, 43i-(IV) 
pp. 72-103 

28 SMS XVIII, 1940, 30-44. 

2®LS I/II, 1939/1940, 208-19. I map German resume 

22 Turc. Sv, Martin, Matwa slovenska, 1947. i27-(III) pp 

32 NdhCi severozdpadmho Sanse SMS XVI/XVII, 193^/1939, 35-49, 

23 LS I/II, 1939/1940, 191-207. I map. 

34 SMS XVI/XVII, 193S/1939, 50-76. I map 

35 Turc Sv. Martin, Matica slovenska, 1944. S3-(II} pp, 

3® Turc Sv Martm, Matica slovenska, 1940 47S-(IV) pp 

3’ H. Barcek • SR VII, 193S/1939, 148-67. — SR VII, 1938/1939, 129-32, 

38 J. 2igo, J. Skultety, J, Hrabovsky. 
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ss SR XJI, 1946, 46-57. 103-13 

Rozdelovame slov v slovenhne, SR XII, I94^> 224-39. 


SR XII, 1946, 42-45 

^2 L M Janskv, Slovensky jazyhovy pimzmus vo sveile Uatistiky (K I -VII vol of 
Slovenskd }eS}, LS 1 / 11 , I939-I940> 262-71 
SAT (SIovo a Tvar) 1 , 1947, 1-3 

LnbozvticnosI slovendiny SJ {Slovenskp jazyh [Turc Sv Martin]) I, 1940, 


20-25, 53^59. 112-15, 141-47. 217-23, 291-97 

Bratislava, J Horacek, 1944 ST- 6 -iy) pp 
^sLS I/II, 1939/1940, 230-36 
« SR XII, 1946, 137-52, 217-24 
« SR XTII, 1947, 72-86 

^^SR IX, 1941-1942, 33-4I’ — SR IX, 1941 /1942, 141-42 —SR X, 1942/1943, 
270-81 —SR X, 1942/1943, 197-214. 

Bratislava, J. Orlovsky, 1946 252-(IX) pp 

Slovenskd gvamahka s cvtcemamt pre I all tr slovensk'ych gymndzii Bratis- 
lava, Statne nakladatelstvo, 1943. 3oo-(IV) pp. Slovenskd gvamahka s ovtdemami 
pre 111 a IV. tr. slovensk'^ch strednpch skol Bratislava, Statne nakladatelstvo, 


1947 259 pp. 

52 Turc Sv Martin, Mahca slovenskd, 1943. 256-(II) pp 

sa SAT I, 1947, 80-86 

5* Senes of articles appeared in vols VIII to XI of SR 
Bratislava, SAVU, 1943 Ii2-(II) pp. 

56 SR VII, 1938/1939, I2~i8, 88-96. 

S’ SR XIII, 1947, 44-51. — SR XIII, 1947, 172-77 — SR IX, 1941/1942, 97-102. 

S8SR IX, 1941/1942, 196-202 — SR X, 1942/1943, 43-49. 

ssSR IX, 1941/1942, 3-8. — SR VII, 1938/1939, 226-33. 

60 SR XIII, 1947. 65-72. 

61 LS I/II, 1939/1940, 272-85 — SR VIII, 1940/1941, 1-5 and numerous other 
articles m SR 

62 Eg Prdvny ohzor XXII, 1939, 205-11 — SR VIII, 1940/1941, 45-48, 76-78. 
Slovenske ielovedne ndzvoslovie. SJ, 1940, 85-91, 132-37, 203-11. In his 
PitevnS cvicema z topograficke] anatomie I-III terms adopted for the Slovak hterary 
language are used 

6^ Slovenske ormtologicke ndzvoslovie Turc Sv Martin, Matica slovenskd, 1942 
244-(II) pp — Slovenske ndzvoslovie ryb d eskoslovenskej repiihliky a susediacich 
krajov. Prirodovednp sborntk II, 1947, 65-152 

66 Dendrologickd nomenklat'dra slovenske'} flory Turc. Sv Martin, Mahca sloveksd, 
1943 39-(II) pp. 

66 K juznej a vpchodnej hranici slovenskeho osidlema v stredoveku {Prispevok 
k poznamu pdvodn^ch slovenskpch sidel). Bratislava, Vedeckd spoloBnosl pre zahrani- 
cnpch Slovdkov 1944. 5^"(I) PP a number of studies in Vols I and II of the 

journal Nds ndrod 

6’ LS I/II, 1939/1940, ij8~5o German resume — Nds ndrod II, 1944, 89-96. 

68 SJ I, 1940, 67-72, 115-17, 148-50, 227-29. 

68 Eg. K jazykovej vystavbe slovenskych rodimipch mien JS I/II, 1946/1947, 
26-38 — Sklohovame cudzich rodinnpch mien v spisovne} sloven cine SAR I, 1947, 
70-S0. 

’6 Tmava, Fr Urbanek, 1944 3<^II PP + (HI) 

’1 Turc. Sv. Martin, Mahca slovenskd, 1939 I4i-(I) pp 

’2 Gavlovidova skola kreslanskd (Prispevok k slovenskemu hterdmemu haroku ) 
Bratislava, Slovenska ucena spolocnost, 1940 60 pp. 

^6 Dnesnd prohlemahka Mariny (pp 159-181), Jubilee edition Andrej Slddkovic, 
Marina. Facsimile of the onginal edition Published on the centenary of the 
original edition by SAVU in Bratislava with studies by Dr. V Kochol and Dr, J. 
Misianik ed. by Dr. V. Kochol. Bratislava, SAVU, 1946 i95-(II) pp 

Andrej Sytniansky v shvenskej liter at'dre sedemdesiatych rokov XIX. siorocia. 
Turc. Sv Martin, Matica slovenskd, 1945. II5-{I) pp 

’5 Liierdrne dielo Tichomira Milkina (Literary-historical study.) Tmava, 
Spolok Sv. Vojtecha, 1941. i65-(I) pp. 

Bratislava, Universum, 1939 245-(III) pp 4- (I) plate 

Hviezdoslavova Hdjmkovo zsna Turc. Sv. Martin, Mahca slovenskd, 1939^ 
228-(II) pp. 
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Bratislava, SA\%', 1946 iS4-(II) pp 
Braitslava, SAVU, 1946 155-fI) pp 

Inieg} dcia smyslu v poezit Laca Novomeskeho LliS (Lzierdrnokisionckp sbOf n ik) 
(Turc Sv. Martin) II/III, 1945/1946, 17-47 — Dnesn-i pYoblemaliha Mar my f\iz 
note 73) 

Si JS I 11 , 1946-1947, 3S-61 

P/ispevok k sty^tu slovenskSho hterdrneho reahzmu SAR I, 1947, 14-21 
ssLHS I/II, 1946-1947, 148-63 

SAT I, 1947, 106-14 — SP {Slovedske pohlady [Turc Sv Martm]) LXIII, 
1947, 616-26. 

Cf K chafakieru stiirovskej dratny Turc Sv Martin, Mat'ca sIovensM, 1947. 
I22-(II) pp — LhS I, 1944, 65-75 



FRANCO-RUSSIAN DISCUSSIONS ON 
THE PARTITION OF AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, 1 899 

'' International politics are a fluid element which becomes temper- 
anly solid under certain circumstances but which falls back into its 
original diffuse condition with changes in the atmosphere. . , 
This ex cathedra observation by Bismarck indicates the dual nature 
of the task of political leaders in this field, first to deal with im- 
mediate and current relations and secondly to foresee, and if possible 
to influence, the development of the pattern of the future. The 
internal condition of Austria-Hungary towards the end of the 19th 
century gave rise to speculation with regard to its future existence 
and concerning the effect its dismemberment could have on the 
political constellation of Europe. Virulent propaganda, especially 
from the German national-group inside the empire, focussed attention 
on the possibility of the partition of Austrian lands and this topic 
formed one of the points of discussion between the French govern- 
ment and the Russian Foreign Minister when the latter visited Paris 
m the autumn of 1899. One must avoid attaching undue importance 
to these discussions as they concerned, in this particular connection, 
only a possible eventuality w^hich, in fact, did not materialise within 
the decade. However, they are interesting as they illustrate con- 
temporary French preoccupation and some personal reactions.^ 
These become intelligible only when placed against the background 
of the circumstances and the polemics of the time. Inside the 
empire, contemporary opinion on the Austrian Question appeared 
in statements often violently contradictory, seldom objective, and 
which illustrated perfectly a confusion of thought and of analysis 
which paralysed any attempt to solve it. From outside, obser- 
vations were, in a varying degree, governed by a hypnosis 
that Europe had achieved a practical political pattern and that 
any direct change in the extent and the power of a major unit on 
the continent would have meant not a mere temporary maladjust- 
ment but a fatal blow to the very balance which preserved peace. 
The official view in both France and Germany, the two countries 
most nearly affected, showed an almost identical conclusion, from 

^ TLree unpublislied letters concerning these discussions are appended, Wiener 
StaatsarcMv • Geheim XXXIII/20. 
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opposite standpoints, that the maintenance of Austria-Hungary 
was a noh me tangere. 

I have been unable to perceive during ten years of constant 
observation and experience — ^j^ears, moreover, filled with struggle 
and cnses — any sufficient reason why, with moderate foresight on 
the part of the Dynasty, the Hapsburg Monarchy should not retain 
its rightful place in the European community. Its internal crises 
are often crises of growth rather than of decay.” ^ Wanting at the 
end of a crucial decade the Vienna correspondent of The Times 
underlined his view as that of the best Hapsburgians,” and indeed 
it was widely shared. Declarations of confidence in the empire 
sometimes came from within, especially from the Czech leaders who, 
following the lead given by Palackj^ in 1S48, continued for more 
than sixty years to maintain that the aspirations ot their people 
could best and most assuredly be achieved within the framework 
of a strengthened and vitalised Austnan empire Duniig the ten 
years or so after 1897, while it wms admitted that an Austrian 
Question did exist, it was considered as one which could be solved 
certainly without endangering the very existence of the empire.® 
And these judgments w’ere essayed in the full knowledge of the 
disturbances and the endemic crises of the last years of the previous 
century. There w^ere, of course, the pessimists who forecast that 
the empire would break-up on the death of Francis Joseph, a monarch 
venerable et venere de tons auquel le sort a reserve le role de 
Romulus Augustule.” ^ 

Of the three major influences — Irredentism, Panslavism, Panger- 
manism — which were responsible for the recurnng internal crises 
and for creating in the minds of observers uncertainty^ about the 
future existence of the empire, undoubtedly the last mentioned was 
the most vicious and the one which made the prospect of co-operation 
between the national groups remote. It was vicious as its leaders 
showed no reseiw^e in their attacks even on the lynch-pm of the 


2 W^ickham. Steed : The Hapshutg Monarchy, 1913 See preface. 

® For Paiacky's earlier views, see Oesierreichs Staatsidee, Prague 1S66 By 1872 
they had been considerably modified. See F. Hertz * Nationalgeist imd Pohttk, 
vol. I, p 370. For two articles on Palacky as a historian, see Slavonic Review, 
March 1925. For citations of statements made early in the present century^ see 
F. Hertz Naiwnahty and Politics, pp. 202-~04, 

^ Revue politique et parlemeniaire, February igoi, in an article entitled La 
rapprochement des races latine et slave et FAutnche-Hongne/’ p 258 * “ L'Autnche 
a cela de commun avec TEmpire ottoman que Fmteret dominant qn*elle evoque se 
concentre essentieliement sur les Etats futurs qui devront sortir de ses elements 
Note also Albert Sore! Voil^ un siecle que Von travaille a resoudre la question 
d’Onent Le jour ou Ton croira Tavoir resoiue TEurope verra se poser inevitable- 
ment la question d’Autnche For references to French articles, see A. Chera- 
dame . L' Europe et la question d'Auinche, p. 395. 
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empire, the monarchy, and because the declared policy of its adher- 
ents was to negate any proposal to formulate, by agreement with 
the other national groups, a settlement which could have maintained 
a practicable balance betw^een them. The question of Bohemia 
was the central point in the constitutional question of Austria, and 
in this a minority in the empire held it to ransom. The Badeni 
language ordinances of 1897 were condemned by the German-radical 
and Pangerman group as a violation of inherent rights, and headed 
by Schoenerer and his lieutenant, Hasse, they embarked on a 
campaign of agitation and obstruction which had as its palpable 
aim the assertion of the supremacy of the German group over all 
others, or, failing that, the dismemberment of the empire. A French 
observer characterised their behaviour as aiming '' to excite Austria 
on the pretext of the Ordinances * at the same time to foment 
enthusiasm m Germany on behalf of a threatened Germanism and 
to continue the campaign for as many years as -was necessary finally 
to force the government in Berlin to inter\^ene.'' ^ It is unquestion- 
able that this agitation was nourished from outside, and in particular 
by the Pangerman Union — the Gustav Adolf Verein. The fury of 
its onslaught knew no bounds. Their inflammatory speeches in the 
Reichsrat in Vienna showed the German party leaders with bitterness 
in their hearts and treason in their heads. Schoenerer declared his 
longing for the day on which an army from the German Reich would 
march into Austria and put an end to her.® As the group increased 
its strength in the Reichsrat — from five in 1897 to twenty-one m 
1901 — the leaders consistently indulged in declarations fatuous in 
their temerity.’^ The most definitive, comprehensive and naked of 
these came from Stein. He had already established a reputation 
by calling a fool anyone who was an Austrian patriot and by describ- 
ing himself as ''a high traitor.” In the Reichsrat debate of 
15th May 1906 he expressed himself as follows : Our ideal has 
nothing to do with the Austrian State idea. If the Prime Minister 
suggests that we ought to represent the interests of the whole state, 
we must explain that no one can get us to do an3d:hing whatever for 
this Austrian state. What we do, we do solely for the German 
people in this state. To us, the dynasty and the Austrian state 
are matters of complete indifference. On the contrary, we have one 

5 A. Cheradame . VAllemagne, la France et la question d^Autnehe, p. 142 of second 
edition, Paris, 1902. 

® Sitting of the Reichsrat, 8th November 1898 

^ I have m my possession an unpublished manuscript by the late Th. v Sosnosky 
on The German Hypnosis in which such statements are catalogued. I am indebted 
to this list. 
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hope and one v.ish, that we shall finally be delivered from this state, 
that that which must come about will occur, namely the crumbling 
of this state. Then the German people of Aubtria will be able to live 
happily outside this state and under the glorious protection ot 
the Hohenzollerns.'' On another occasion he described Austria as 
an unfortunate geographical expression and continued : '' Galicia, 
Bukovma and Dalmatia are alien to her, while Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
ought ultimately to be annexed by a neighbounng German state. 
A division of the empire w^ould involve no geographical difiicultieb. 
The 20th century is the centurj’ of national ciyrstallisation. And 
you will agree with me when I say that this centuri^ will yet bring 
about the realisation of our Pangerman programme, and that the 
lands of German Austria which formerly belonged to the German 
Bund will form a great unity with the German Reich and that our 
chief demand, the establishment of German as the state language, 
will also thus be fulfilled. . . . The process of dissolution has 
attacked everything in this state and can be no longer retarded. The 
state is dying and as a humane person wishes a quick release to an 
incurable case, so do I and my colleagues wish a rapid and a painless 
end to this state. The sooner the better as far as w^e are concerned, 
as this state has no interest for us. If this house is crumbling, what 
does it matter ? Only unity brings pow’er, and for this unity we 
strive in that we want to be quit of Hungaiy* in order to live in a 
happy and wholly German land/' Stein summarised his many 
monotonous speeches by describing Austria as a “ German 
irredenta." 

Pangermanism had been a continental phenomenon since the 
beginning of the 19th century, but it w’as the founding of the Alldeut- 
scher Verband in 1894, and its active propaganda through its weekly 
paper, the Alldentsche Blaetter, w^hich attracted to it the attention 
of the whole of Europe. The disturbances in Austria w^ere closely 
w^atched by the Union and at its general assembly in Mainz in June 
1900 it was affirmed that the maintenance of Germanism in Austria 
was a question of life and death for the German people. Much 
earlier the Gazette of Augsburg had declared that Germany stood in 
imperative need of the acquisition of Austria as necessary for her 
development and for her position as a Great Powder. Opposite to 
this public sentiment, how^ever, German official policy under Bis- 
marck was decidedly antagonistic. He affirmed clearly : “ We could 
not make use of German Austria either in wffiole or in part, nor 
would the acquisition of pro\dnces like Austrian Silesia and pieces 
of Bohemia tend to strengthen the Prussian state. An assimilation 
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of German ilustna would not ensue, nor would Vienna be governed 
as a mere annexe from Berlin/' At the time of the wild tumult 
over the Badeni ordinances, Bismarck, fearing as always that un- 
restrained nationalist struggles would upset the political equilibrium 
of Europe and thus demolish the pattern of security which he had 
created for Germany, expressed his emphatic disapproval in the 
Hamburger Nachnchten , “ In the year 1866 Austria gave up her 
German position and had to shift her centre of gravity into the 
totality of the races which compose her. With this historical fact, 
and with its political consequences, the Germans in Austria must 
reckon, and so must those good men but poor politicians a la 
Mommsen who are now indignant at the language decrees and who 
would be glad to see us abandoning our alliance and our good 
relations with Austria and compelling that state, if necessary by 
military force, to carry out the will of the obstructionists and the 
Pangerman league. In actual fact, if the Germans do not want to 
emigrate and cannot tear themselves away from Austria by force, 
they must come to terms with the other nationalities. They can 
do this in the consciousness that they are the superior race but 
they must not forget that, politically, they have been separated 
from us since 1866, that politically they are Austrians and nothing 
else, that they have to accommodate themselves to the circum- 
stances and changing needs of the country to which they belong, 
without laying claim to special political privileges. There will 
always be struggles of nationalities in Austria, but to carry these 
on in such a way that the good of the state and its relations with 
other countries do not suffer, that is the special duty of the race 
which desires to claim that it is superior. Let them deal with their 
Slavonic rivals, even in their most violent anger and in the most 
difficult situations, always with the inward but not the outspoken 
feeling that they are still really the preponderant element and will 
remain permanently so." With the direction of policy in other 
hands, the Pangerman view was not officially and governmentally 
adopted in Germany, although the Kaiser did confuse the situation 
by adding a personal ingredient to which no more appropriate label 
can be given than '' PanHohenzollernism." The continuity of the 
official view was illustrated by the Koelnische Zeitung in its leading 
article of 20th September 1905, entitled '' The future of Austria and 
the German Empire." The incorporation of Austrian lands in the 
German state would endanger the latter's unity and could ultimately 
threaten its existence. The good fortune " which would be 
achieved might prove itself to be highly questionable. 
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While the balancing of the claims of diverse national groups 
could have remained primarily an internal problem, any prospect 
that practicable adjustments were becoming impossible and that 
the break-up of the empire was not far distant turned the Austrian 
Question automatically into a European Question. The conduct 
and the programme of the Pangermans who envisaged the ultimate 
incorporation of at least one xAustrian province m the German Reich 
was sufficient to indicate a possibility which no government in Europe 
could ignore and which indeed must have moved some to a pre- 
liminary assessment of their position in relation to such an extension 
of German terntory. Most concerned of all, very naturally, would 
have been France, ever mindful of her defeat m 1870, still uncertain, 
in spite of her new alliance with Russia, of her strength opposite 
to her powerful neighbour. It is possible to maintain that “ after 
1870 France owed her position as a Great Power to the survival oi 
the Habsburg Monarchy.'" ^ It is quite certain that French fears 
of the consequences of the collapse of Austria-Hungary were real, 
vivid and sustained Contemporary French publicists were very 
industrious in their innumerable articles on an Austrian Question 
which could eventually pose a European problem whose kernel 
concerned essentially the balance between France and Germany. 
In French eyes the elimination of the Austnan empire as a unit 
from the continental states-system would have been disastrous for 
Europe as it provided the most immediate barrier to German pre- 
ponderance and hegemony. In fact, such a development would have 
constituted for France a second Sedan.^ 

Such publicists had, as leaders of opinion, a freedom of ex- 
pression and of conjecture denied to official circles. The French 
government was, however, sufficiently concerned m the autumn of 
1899 to broach the matter privately with the visiting Russian Foreign 
Minister. The French ministers evidently considered the eventuality 
as one which should be dealt wnth on the basis of their alliance 
with Russia and, if it were to materialise, expected Russian help m 
secunng a quid pro quo and the necessary safeguards for the vital 
interests of their country. Dumba's report from Paris informed 
Vienna how neatly, and with what consideration for France, Mura- 
viev w^as supposed to have parcelled out the empire The Russian 
Minister, if one accepts this account, must have warmed to the 
French invitation to re-draw^ the map of central Europe and had 

® A J. P. Taylor The Habsbi0g Monarchy, 1947 . P' - 59 * 

® Statement by Gabriel Louis Jaray in a lecture in Pans, istb Marcb 1907. 

Cf the partition programme of the German radicals m Austna as drafted at 
Linz in 1882, See Taylor : op, ctt , p 162 
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even added as a titbit a possible re-alignment of the continental 
countries It does not seem, however, that the report caused more 
than a ripple at the Ballhausplatz, as otherwise a circular memoran- 
dum would probably have been dispatched to all ambassadors. In 
particular, the ambassador at St. Petersburg was unaware of the 
Pans tfete-a-t^te until it was disclosed in the spring of the following 
year quite casually to him by a spokesman of the Russian Foreign 
Ministry Aehrenthal, exceedingly perturbed, hastened to inform 
his chief and to root out the details. His account is interesting 
because besides noting the obvious French fear of German expansion, 
he mentions the French anxiety that a Russo-German agreement 
could possibly arise to cover the question of the partition of Austria- 
Hungary. The logical and realist French would, as a matter of 
course, have vished to learn the Russian view about the disposal 
of Austrian lands should dismemberment take place. However, 
above all, they wanted to ascertain whether on this one matter 
Russia would incline to deal with Berlin directly. This query was 
certainly important, as a Russo-German agreement on such a topic 
would have constituted for the French a grave diplomatic defeat. 
And so, to forestall a possible evil, the French government demanded 
assurances that Russia, if ever the eventuality arose, would act only 
within the framewmk and the spirit of the alliance. Aehrenthal 
quoted with emphasis his Russian informant's admission * La 
France a reussi en effet, nous nous sommes lies." Whether the 
French government actually obtained from Russia such a binding 
assurance, and if so the form in which it was given, cannot be finally 
ascertained until access is possible to any memoranda on the subject 
which the French archives may contain. 

The Austrian ambassador's conclusion that the preservation of 
the Habsburg Monarchy corresponded to the interests of the major 
continental powers was not a mere acceptance of a conditional 
existence for his country but was a statement of his belief that 
neither Germany nor Russia would give to the German and the 
Slav national groups within the empire such encouragement as 
wrould enable them to pass successfully from obstruction to revolu- 

The soiutioa pfiservatnce '' according to Cheradame was to be found m a 
vigilant support of Austria by Russia and France and by a system of federation 
•within the Monarchy. For the background of the French view, note Herve*s 
assertion that Une Autnche unie et forte est necessaire pour arr^ter Tambition 
prussiene, Tunite aliemande , . . La France elle aussi venait d'etre vaincue 
(a Sadowa) sur ce champ de ba-taiUe d’ott elle etait absente — quoted with approval 
by M. Deschanel m an address to the French Academy on ist February 1900. 

For contemporary Austrian viewpoints regarding future developments, see studies 
by Richard Charmtz, Rudolph Springer (Karl Renner) and many others. 
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tion. He was confident that the Monarchy could deal ehectiveh" 
\wth any internal elements which aimed to disintegrate the empire, 
provided that they had only their own resources to rely upon. It 
was exasperating to see the Slav group in Bohemia being encouraged 
by the very country whose alliance had taken Russia outside an 
imperial league. He held that a Dreikaiserbund was the best 
instrument to safeguard Austna’s position, and in such an associa- 
tion hoped at least to influence the conduct and the polic}’* of his 
partners to achieve due respect for the welfare of his country He 
played with, the idea in 1907 and envisaged the inclusion even of 
France in a grouping of powers pledged to the maintenance of 
conservative principles, but, owing to bad timing and careless hand- 
ling, it proved to be stillborn and when it became known in London 
drew a scathing rebuke from the British Foreign Minister 

Aehrenthal would have strenuously refuted any insinuation that 
the Monarchy suffered from a congenital anaemia which made its 
break-up certain at the end of the long reign of FrancL Joseph. 
He could not, however, ignore the damage which the latest disturb- 
ances had caused to the prestige of the empire and it wa- vital to 
repair it. He held that the key to the solution of the Austrian 
problem lay not internally but in the international field. In the 
words of Eisenmann '' les Allemands dAutriche louchent vers Berlin 
comme les Slaves vers Petersbourg pour taquiner le gouvernemeiit 
autiichien/' but an understanding between the imperial pow’ers, 
which would necessarily be based on a mutual respect for each other’s 
vital interests, would put a lid on this nationalist cauldron. The 
lid could be held in position sufficiently long for Austria to prove 
to the national groups that the empire could grant them an equitable 
and a profitable existence. Ho\vever, by a policy of expediency and 
of adventure Aehrenthal personally did more than anyone else to 
prepare the way for the break-up of the empire. His theory was 
sound but his practice inept. In particular, he ignored the fact that 
general and mutual assurance was a basic principle of diplomacy. 
Not only his own personal bona fides but also those of Austria became 
suspect, and from a necessity she deteriorated into a liability for a 
Europe wFich she ultimately made bankrupt. The end of the war 
which followed saw the Monarchy not at the end of a decline but under 
a shattering militarj^ defeat, faced by victors whose peace settle- 

See Gooch and Temperley * Bntish Documents , voL V, No 15S mention is 
also made in Hardmge * Old Diplomacy, p. 141. Austrian material on this point 
is m the Staatsarchiv Tnerkei XXXV / 10 — fasc. XII/296 — Gescheiterter Versuch 
Frankreich znm'noyan des Puissances conservatrices’ heranzuziehen ApnI-Juh 
1907 ” It IS hoped to deal with it m full in a later article. 
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ment included, as a cardinal point, the recognition of independence 
for national groups. With German power crushed, the raison d'etre 
of the Danubian Monarchy no longer obtained, and no voice was 
raised to hinder the dismemberment of the empire on a purely local 
basis vith hardly a thought to the general pattern of the future 
Europe. Turkey was the Sick Man '' of Europe for sixty years, 
Austria for less than twenty. Whatever may be said of the former, 
it can be claimed in the latter’s case that it was more the failure of 
her diplomacy than a high degree of political senility that ultimately 
caused her dismemberment. 


University College, Exeter, 


Eurof Walters. 


ETWAIGE FRANZOESISCH-RUSSISCHE 
ABMACHUNGEN UEBER DIE AUFTEI- 
LUNG OESTERREICH-UNGARNS 

(Wiener Staatsarchiv — Geheim XXXIII/20.) 

I 

Konstantin Dumba, Sekretaer an der oesterreich-ungarischen Bot- 
schaft in Paris an Kajetan Merey, Ministerium des Aeussern, Wien. 

Pans, II. November 1899. 

Lieber Freund > 

Ohne irgend eine actuelle Bedeutung emer Information beizumessen, 
-die ich aus bester, absolut sicherer Quelle erhalte, glaube ich Dir dock 
.dieselbe mit Ruecksicht auf ihre S5niiptomatische Bedeutung mitteilen 
zu soUen. 

Mouravieff dinirte unter anderen beim Ackerbauminister Adrien 
Dupuy, nut Waldeck-Rousseau, Delcasse u.s.w. Es wird mir nun ver- 
sichert, dass entre poires et frommage die Frage der Aufteilung des seiner 
Aufioesung nahen Oesterreich-Ungams ganz ungeniert diskutiert wurde. 
Es sei dies doch nur eine Frage von wenigen Jahren bis unser A.gn. 
Herr die Augen zumacht. Die Beute sei von Mouravieff folgendermassen 
vertheilt worden : Russland wuerde Galizien nehmen, Deutschland die 
deutschen Provinzen mit 8 Miilionen — ^was geschicht mit den Czechen ? 
— ^und Ungam bliebe der D5mastie Habsburg. Frankreich wuerde aber, 
angesichts der so grossen Gebiets und Machterweiterung Deutschland’s 
als Compensation Lothringen zurueck erhalten und in Metz wuerde die 
Festung geschleift. 
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Ich wuerde Dir diese Raeubersgeschichte nicht erzaehlen, wenn ich 
sie nicht aus 2 ter Hand von Dupuy selbst haette. Mouraiieff soE auf 
Grand dieser Auseinandersetzung eine continentale Entente der drei 
inteiessierten Maechte gegen England ms Auge gefasst haben 1 * — Viel- 
leicht woUte er nnr blenden nnd den franz, Mmistem Sand in die Angen 
strenen. 

Jedenfalls ist jetzt hier die Enttaeuschung gross ueber den voii- 
staendigen Frontwechsel des deutschen Kaisers. Ueberali hoert man 
die Meinung, Duetschland haette semen Separathandei gemacht, nur 
Frankreich gehe wieder leer aus. Von einer Entente der Continental- 
maechte ist natueriich nicht mehr die Rede. Man glaubte bier in gewissen 
Kreisen, dass man sich wenigstens ueber die Legung ernes deutsch- 
franzoesischen Gabels nach Suedafnca, Madagascar, Mozambique, einigen 
wuerde. Aber nach den neuesten Nachrichten hat auch da Deutschland 
sich mit England verst aendigt. 

Ich hoere durch Boros, der mir aber in letzter Zeit msoferne wenig 
Vertrauen einfloesst, als er sich mit seinen ausgezeichneten Beziehungen 
zu hiesigen Journalisten bruestet, aber dann nie etwas erfaehrt, dass zwei 
Oder drei Jungczechen angekommen waeren — vor etwa einer Woche 
Oder zehn Tagen — die in den grossen Blaettern Temps, Debats, Gaulois 
und Figaro eine Presspolemik gegen den Grafen Goluchowskii wegen 
seiner antisiavischen, deutschfreundlichen, dreibundtreuen Poltik in- 
auguriren woEten ? ? Hievon ist in diesen Blaettern noch keine Spur 
zu finden, im Journal des Debats aiiein war eine angebiiche czechische 
Correspondenz aus Wien oder Prag erschienen, die in gemaessigter Weise 
im Gegensatze zum centralistisch gesmnten, staendigen Correspondenten, 
die federaEstische Auffassung unserer politischen Kreise wiedergibt. 
Mais E n’y a pas de mal. Uebrigens best diese Correspondenzen niemand. 
Ich habe aber schon Schritte eingeleitet um den Namen der Emissaere 
und womoeghch die Natur der Mission derselben genau festzustellen. 

Mit herzkchen Gruessen 

Dein aufnchtiger 

C. Dumba. 

P.S. Der Botschafter sieht brilEant aus und ist ganz frisch. 

2 

Der Botschafter in St. Petersburg Freiherr Lexa von Aehrenthal 
an den oesterreich-ungarischen Minister des Aeussern Graf A. 
Goluchowski, Wien. 

am 2. Mai 1900. 

19. April 

No. I Geheim 
Hochgeborener Graf 1 

Vor 3 Tagen fruehstueckte bei mir ein Beamter des hiesigen Minis- 
teriums des Aeussern, mit dem ich einen gewissen Contact unterhalte 
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und der sich von der weitgehenden Zugeknoepftheit seiner Vorgesetzten 
frei zn halten gewusst hat. Er spricht gerne nnd gut und da geschieht 
es mitunter, dass er Indiskretionen begeht. Letztere negative Eigenschaft 
ist zweifellos im Ministerium bekannt , als gany ausgeschlossen moechte 
ich es daher nicht betrachten, dass er zuweilen zu gewollten Indiskre- 
tionen benuetzt wird, Andererseits ist der betreffende Funktionaer 
intelligent und von einer seltenen Arbeitstuechtigkeit, was ihn in die 
Lage versetzt, Bescheid zu wissen was momentan m der diplomatischen 
Kueche Kuhrhaus gebraut wird. 

Nach dem Fruehstueck wandte sich das Gespraech der innern Politik 
Oesterreichs zu und ich gedachte, nicht ohne Befriedigung des im Journal 
de St. Petersbourg vom 27/14 v.M, erschienenen Artikels, welcher, im 
Anschlusse an eine, wie mir scheint nchtige und auf sympathische Eroerte- 
rung der Aufgaben des Cabinets Koerber, die Obstruktionsdrohungen der 
Cechen nachdruecklichst verurtheilte und an deren Adresse einige sug- 
gestive Ermahnungen im Sinne der Versoehnlichkeit richtete, namentlich 
dahingehend, die Erhaltung der noch bestehenden Majoritaet im Wiener 
Reichsrath nicht zu gefaehrden. 

Ganz in derselben Richtung bewegten sich die Ausfuehrungen meines 
Mitredners, der von der Aussichtslosigkeit der Cechischen Obstruktion 
und dem schliesshchen Erfolg der gouvernementalen Idee bei uns ueber- 
zeugt schien. Er bemerkte sodann, dass, well er an eine Entwirrung der 
oesterreichischen Zustaende glaube, die zwischen Russland und Frankreich 
in Betreff der Zukunft der Monarchic zu Hande gekommene Abmachung 
wohl, ueberiiuessig war. Die Bemerkung wurde in einem Ton gemacht, 
als ob es sich um eine auch mir nicht unbekannt gebhebene Sache handle. 
Da zwei Herrn der Botschaft anwesend waren, konnte ich nur in indirekter 
Weise den Versuch nach einer Praecisierung der Confidence oder der auch 
von hoeherer Stelle beabsichtigten Indiskretion unternehmen. Ich warf 
ein : '' Vous parlez de rarrangement avec la France qui forme depuis 10 
ans la base de votre politique etrangere ^ ” Non,” lautete die Antwort, 

“ c'est un arrangement recent, conclu il y a quelques mois seulement et 
partant de Thypothese d'un bouleversement mefiacant de renverser 
i'Autriche. Mais comme c'est une pure hypothese et tr^s invraisemblable 
du reste, ies preoccupations francaises ne meritaient pas Tattention que 
notre Gouvernement leur a bien voulu donner.” Wenn nicht textuell, 
so doch moeglichst sinngetreu ist im Obigen die mir gewordene frappante 
Auskunft wiedergegeben, 

Spaeter und m einem nur iosen Zusammenhang mit den eben skizzier- 
ten Mitteiiungen gab mein Mitredner der Befuerchtung Ausdruck dahin, 
dass der Besuch unseres Allergnaedigsten Herrn in Berlin deutscherseits 
zu einer Einmischung in die inneren Angelegenheiten Oesterreichs Anlass 
geben koennte. Dass ich dieser Annahme mit aller Entschiedenheit 
entgegen getreten bin, brauche ich nicht besonders zu betonen. 

Nur schwer entschliesse ich mich diese wunderlich klingende Informa- 
tion schon jetzt — ohne weitere Controle — ^Euer Excellenz zu melden. 
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Ich thue dies aber mit der allergroessten Reserve, mir vorbehaltend an! 
den Gegenstand zurueckznkommen, sobald mir haibwegs sichere Anhalt- 
spimkte pro oder contra zur Verfuegung stehen werden. 

Heute will ich mich anf nachstehenden Commentar beschraenken. 

Die Mittheiiungen meines Gewaehrsmannes kann ich nur m dem Sinne 
aufiassen, dass in specie eine Anregung Frankreichs vorlag, welches, 
offenbar durch die Bernfung der dem deutschen Elemente freundlich 
gesinnten Cabinet e Clar}^ und Koerber und durch die Fortdauer der 
knsenartigen Symptome innerhaib der Monarchic beunruliigt, an die 
Moeglichkeit einer katastrophalen Entwicklung glaubt und in dieser 
Voraussetzung mit dem verbuendeten Russland emen Gedankenanstausch 
pfiegen wollte. Mit letzterem kann die franzoesische Diplomatie nur den 
Zweck verfolgen, sich darueber Gewissheit zu verschaffen, welche Haltung 
das Czarenreich bei Eintritt der gedachten Eventuelitaet einzunehmen 
beabsichtigt, beziehungsweise das Terrain zu sondiren, ob an der Neva 
die Geneigtheit zu emer Theilungsaktion im Bunde mit Deutschland 
vorhanden waere. Dieser letztere fuer Frankreich hoechst bedenkliche 
Gedanke sollte womoeghch von vornherem durchkreuzt werden. 1st die 
mir gewordene Information nchtig, dann haette die franzoesische Diplo- 
matic die Gewissheit erlangt, dass Russland, im Interesse der Erhaltung 
des Gleichgewichtes in Europa, die Vergroesserung Deutschlands auf 
Kosten Oesterreichs nicht zugeben werde. 

Ich haette mit der Absendung dieser Zeilen noch laenger zugewartet, 
wenn ich nicht andererseits durch die Vorgaenge in der boelimischen 
Landstube auf einen moeglichen Connexus derselben mit der angebiichen 
franco-russischen Abmachung bezueglich der Zukunft Oesterreichs auf- 
merksam gemacht worden waere. Die Antraege Schamaseck und Pacak 
tragen deutlich den Stempel der Provokation an der Stirne. Femer ist 
der Druck der radikalen Elemente kerne genuegende Erklaerung fuer die 
obstruktionistischen Gelueste der cechischen Politiker, die auf em reines 
va banque-Spiei hmtreiben. Ist es nicht, angesichts soldier Symptome, 
gestattet die Frage aufzuwerfen, ob nicht \ieileicht aus Paris der Wink 
erteilt worden ist : das cechische Volk moege den Kampf um die Selbst- 
staendigkeit getrost weiterfuehren, denn im Faile der Unmoeglichkeit 
eines fnedlichen Sieges wuerde der maechtige Zw’^eibund den slavischen 
Keil im deutschen Fleisch zu schuetzen wissen I ? Schon hat em 
cechischer Abgeordneter, aUerdings durch eine taktlose Bemerkung eines 
deutschen provocirt, das drohende Wort fallen lassen * “ dass Prag 
zwischen Paris und Petersburg hege ” ^ Eines steht sicher fest, dass 
zahlreiche Cechen, wie Podlipny und andere mit Paris in enger Fuehlung 
stehen und von dort ihr mot d'ordre erhalten. Auch heute noch kann 
gesagt werden, dass an der Seine fuer das heissbluetige, demokratische 
Cechentum mehr Verstaendnis und Entgegenkommen anzutreffen ist, 
wie an der Neva, wo immer erne groessere Zurueckhaltung bewahrt 
wrurde, und wo fuer die katholischen, in demagogischem Fahrwasser 
schwimmenden sla\ischen Brueder keine rechte Liebe aufkommen will. 
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Indem ich die frueher ausgesprochene Reserve, aniangend die zu meinem 
Ohr gelangte schier unwahrscheinlich klingende Nachricht nochmals 
wiederhole und mir vorbehalte diese einer vorsichtigen aber thunlichst 
grnendiichen Ueberpruefung zu unterziehen, benuetze ich diesen Aniass 
um Euer Excellenz den Ausdrack meiner Ehrfucht zu erneuern, 

L. Aehrenthal. 


3 

Der Botschafter m St. Petersburg Freiherr Lexa von Aehrenthal an 
den oesterreich-ungarischen Minister des Aeussern Graf A, Goluchowski, 
Wien. 

den 3. Mai 1900. 

20. April 

No. 2 Geheim 
Hochgeborner Graf ^ 

Der Gegenstand meines Schreibens N. i schien mir zu wichtig, um 
nicht einen Versuch nach groesserer Praecisirung der mir gemachten 
Confidencen noch vor Abgang des Couriers zu machen. 

Der in Rede stehende Funktionaer des Ministeriums des Aeussern 
hat heute Graf Kinsky aufgesucht ; dieser war von mir instruirt und hat 
durch Zurueckfuehren des Gespraeches auf das Thema nachstehende 
Punkte feststellen koennen • 

Der m Betracht kommende Gedankenaustausch hat vorigen Herbst 
in Paris zwischen Graf Murawiew und Herrn Delcasse stattgefunden. 
Die Initiative hinzu ging von Letzterem aus, welcher von der Besorgms 
geleitet war, die latente Knse in Oesterreich-Ungam koennte in abseh- 
barer Zeit zu emem Zusammenbruche fuehren, der wiederum nur die 
Machtstellung des Deutschen Reiches zu steigern geeignet waere. Deiser 
Gesichtspunkt, sowie der Wunsch nach Verhinderung einer eventuellen 
deutsch-russischen Verst aendigung auf Kosten unserer Monarchic waere 
fuer den franzoesischen Staatsmann massgebend gewesen. — 

Wiewohl Graf Murawiew den Pessimismus Delcasse's in betreff der 
Zukunft Oesterreich-Ungam’s nicht in alien Stuecken zu teilen scheint, 
haette er sich doch auf eine Diskussion eingelassen. Was die Form der 
Diskussion und der nachstehenden Formuherung anbetrifft, so deutete 
mein Gewaehrsmann an, dass es dem Charakter der “ franco-russischen 
Alliance ” entspreche, ueber, jede Frage von Wichtigkeit sich zu beraten 
und ueber die Stellungnahme der beiden Verbuendteten zu derselben 
schluessig zu werden. Die “ Alliance ” sei eben nicht ein auf eine oder 
mehrere Eventualitaeten abzieiendes Abkommen, vielmehr muesse die- 
selbe als der Ausdruck der franco-russischen Interessen-Solidaritaet fuer 
den Gang der Welt-Ereignisse ueberhaupt aufgefasst werden. Die 
Alliance bestehe daher nicht aus einem Dokumente, sondern biide 
gewissermassen eine Serie fortlaufender, die Interessen-Gemeinschaft 
besiegelnder Accords. — 
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Franzoesischer Seits sei nun der Wunsch gestellt worden, auch 
in betreff der Zukunft Oesterreich-Ungarns einen Accord mit Russ- 
land einzugehen. Dass es sich nicht bloss um eine mehr oder 
weniger entscheidende Conversation handelte, sondem dass vielmehr 
erne gegenseitige Bindung stattgefunden hat, geht aus den Worten 
des Gewaehrsmannes hervor, der auf erne suggestive Frage Kinsky’s 
folgendermassen antwortete : “La France nous voulait Her les mams 
pour empecher un arrangement russo-allemand en cas d’une cnse serieuse 
en Autriche. A Paris out craignait cet arrangement qui se serait fait 
en dehors de la France et qui aurait menace I'eqmlibre europeen. La 
France a reussi en effet, nous nous sommes lies — 

Hinzufuegen moechte ich diesen kurz vor Courier sschluss fiuechtig 
hingeworfenen Zeilen, dass die russische Politik, trotz des Eingehens aui 
den franzoesischen Gedanken, den diesem zu Grunde hegenden Pessi- 
mismus mcht zu theilen scheint. Man glaubt und hofft, dass es der 
Autoritaet Unseres Allergnaedigsten Herrn gelingen werde, der zahlreichen 
Schwierigkeiten Herr zu werden. Es bestuende hier der Wunsch, diese 
Schwierigkeiten wenigstens zu vermindern. Von diesem Gedanken sei 
die Orientirung der Politik Russiands in den Balkanlaendern, specieil in 
Serbien, geleitet ; ebenso trachte man dutch entsprechende Direktiven 
an die russische Presse und dutch dieselbe indirekter Weise auf eine 
Beruhigung der aufgeregten Gemuether, in erster Lime der Cechen 
hinzuwirken. Wichtig und die hiesige Auffassung noch deutlicher char- 
akterisirend ist die auch mir vorgetragene Erwaegung, dass es selbst nicht 
im Interesse Deutschlands liege, aus den oesterreichischen \^erwicklung€n 
territorialen Gewinn zu ziehen. Die Erhaltung der Monarchic der Habs- 
burger entspreche somit den woMverstandenen Interessen aller 3 Maechte 
d.i. Russiands, Frankreichs und Deutschlands. 

Genehmigen Euer Exceilenz den Ausdnick meiner Ehrfurcht. 

L. Aehrenthal. 



THE CODE OF STEPHAN DU§AN 

TSAR AND AUTOCRAT OF THE 
SERBS AND GREEKS 

Translated from the Old Serbian 
with Notes by Malcolm Burr, D.Sc. 

THE LAW OF THE TRUE-BELIEVING TSAR STEPHAN 

In the year 6857,^ the second of the Indiction, at the feast of the Ascension 
of our Lord, on the twenty-first day of the month of May. 

This code is established by our Orthodox Council,^ by the Most Holy 
Patriarch Kir ^ Joanik and by all the archpriests and clergy,^ both small 
and great, and by me, true-believmg Tsar Stephan, and all the lords ® of my 
Empire, both small and great. These are the enactments of these laws. 

^i.e. 1349 A.D. 2 The word used is '' sabor.'" ®i.e. lord,'* Gk. 
HioQioQ. ^ orkovniki, lit. ** churchmen.** ^ Vlastehn, the usual word in 
the Code for a landowner or noble. 

Article i. Of Christianity 

First concerning Christianity. In this manner shall Christianity be 
purged. 

Article 2^ Of Marriage 

Lords and other people may not marry without the blessmg of their 
own archpriest or of such cleric ^ as the archpnest shall appoint 
^ Duchovmk, lit. ** spiritual person.** 


Bibliographical Note 

This translation is made from the text edited by Stojan Novakovic m Zakomk 
Stephana Dusana, Belgrade, 1898. This is a scholarly and full work It contains 
the text m the original Old Serbian cynlhc with all the MSS variants It has also 
a long introduction which deals with the circumstances of the enactment and publica- 
tion of the Code, and it has also an appendix in which the code is transliterated into 
modern Serbian cyrillic, and m which many of the articles are translated into modem 
Serbian The editor adds many valuable historical notes, which are the basis of 
those given to this translation 

The Old Serbian text of the code was also published, with a parallel translation 
into Russian, by O Zigelja in his Zahomk Stephana Busana, St Petersburg, 1872. 

A monograph on the legislation of Stephan Dusan was published by Alexander V. 
Soloviev, Zakonodarsivo Stephana Busana, Skoplje, 1928. 

A valuable aid to the study of the Code is provided by Milan Wlainatz, Bie 
agrarnechthchen Verhaltmsse des mittelaltenhchen Serhiens, Jena, 1903 (R R. B ) 

Ed. Note The thanks of ail concerned are due to Professor Betts for going 
through and revising the Translator’s Notes on the clauses of the Code, and for 
furnishing the above Bibl. Note. The Translator writes that he has been engaged 
on his task ofi and on since 1925, and had hopes m 1939 of seeing it published, but 
was prevented by the war. Fortunately, when other things were destroyed, the 
MSS escaped and the Review is now glad to publish it. Offpnnts of the whole 
will be available to interested parties at cost price. 
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Article 3 Of Weddings 

No Wedding may take place without the crowTiing, and if it be done 
without the blessing and permission of the Church, then let it be dissolved. 

The object of this clause is to prevent irregular unions, such as were 
customary among slaves and serfs m Byzantium, who simply paired by 
order of their lord and master The crownmg is an incident m the 
Orthodox ceremony. 

Article 4. Of the Spiritual Law 

‘And as his spiritual duty, every man must shew obedience and sub- 
mission to his archpriest. And if any man sin before the Church or 
transgress any of these laws willingly or unvillingl}% let him submit him- 
self and give satisfaction to the Church : and if he listens not and disobeys 
and submits not to the orders of the Church, then let him be separated 
from the Church. 

Article 5. Of Cursing 

Bishops ^ shall not curse Christians for spintual sins, but shall send 
twice and thrice to reproach him w^ho has sinned. But if he will not then 
obey and show himself wiUing to carry out the order of the Church, then 
let him be separated 

^ Lit. “ consecrators,'’ svetitehc. 

Article 6. Of the Latin Heresy 

And concerning the Latin heresy, any Christians who have turned 
to unlea^'ened bread, let them return to Christianity. And if anyone 
fails to obey and does not return, let him be punished as is wTitten in the 
laws of the holy fathers. 

Unleavened bread {azimtstvo, Gk. d''i\uo;, unleavened '") in the 
Sacrament is used as the differentia of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
word “ Christian ” m the sense of a member of the Orthodox Church 
survives to the present day in the Balkans, Roman Catholics being referred 
to as “ Latins ” 

Article 7. Of the Latin Heresy 

And the Great Church ^ shall appoint protopops « in all cities and 
market towns to bring back Christians from the Latin heresy, who have 
turned to the Latin faith, to give them spiritual mstruction, and that 
every man return to Christianity. 

^ The expression “ Great Church refers to the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. The article shovrs that the power of Rome m the Balkans 
was still redoubtable, that the Tsar should allocate the duty of recon- 
version to the Patriarch himself, without regard to the metropolitans and 
bishops. 

^ i.e. “ chief priests ; pop is the ordinary word for a parish priest. 
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Article 8 . Of Latin Priests 

And if a Latin priest convert a Christian to the Latin faith, let him 
be punished accordmg to the laws of the holy fathers 

Article g. Of Half-behevers 

And if an3Avhere a half-behever take a Christian woman to wife, let 
him be baptised into Christianity : and if he will not be baptised, let his 
wife and children be taken from him and let a part of the house be allotted 
to them, but he shall be driven forth. 

The “ half-behever 'Asa'' Latin/' one who is not completely Christian 
nor yet pagan. 

Article xo. Of Heretics 

And if any heretic be found living among Christians, let him be 
branded on the face and driven forth : and whoso shall harbour him, he 
too shall be branded. 

This danse must have applied principally to the Bogomiles, the most 
numerous heretical sect in the Balkans. They were Manichaeans of 
Paulician descent, and were particularly numerous in Bosnia, where they 
were an organised community. 

Article ii. Of Bishops 

And bishops shall appomt priests in all parishes, in towns and in 
the villages : and those priests shall be those who have been blessed by 
the bishops spiritually to bind and to set free, and let every man hearken 
to them, according to the law of the Church. And those priests whom 
bishops have not appointed, let them be driven out and let the Church 
punish them according to the law. 

The text of this clause is obscure The Struga MS. is mutilated and 
the Prizren, generally so reliable, has an obvious error of the copyist, m 
repeatmg the word duchovmci, " pnests," instead of sveUtehje, " bishops," 
in the last phase. The Ravanica MS. appears with avchiherei, a late 
emendation which does not make sense, for the beginning of the clause 
expressly states that the sveUtehje, that is bishop, shall appomt the 
duchovnici, or priests. Novakovic, after discussing the manuscripts com- 
paratively, gives a restored and probably correct version, but on p 155 
he mclndes the emendation of archere^, which is obviously wrong and does 
not make sense. The translation of the text is as proposed by Novakovic, 
Zahomk Stephana Dusana, p. 16 

Article 12. Of Spiritual Affairs 

And laymen ^ shall not judge clerical matters. And should any lay- 
man judge an ecclesiastical matter, let him pay 300 perpers. Only the 
Church shall judge [sp. ecclesiastical matters 

The influence of the ecclesiastics in the Conncii is here seen, pro- 
tecting their privilege of exemption from the civil courts. 

While the richly endowed monasteries had the power of jurisdiction 
over their own serfs and slaves, as had the nobles also, the Tsar protected 
them against the caprice of the monks by giving them the right of appeal 
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to the nearest kefalija, or prefect of a city, an imperial official This is 
mentioned in one of Dusan’s charters to Hilendar. 

The perper '' was the Serbian money of account, like the con- 
temporary Enghsh mark. The word is a corruption of the Greek vn:€g:zvQ€; 
meaning gold tried in the fire.” It is usually regarded as the equivalent 
of half a ducat According to Cibrario, m the middle of the 14th century 
the perper was then worth about six gold francs 

1 The word is kosmta, Gk. ^oafiiKot, worldly as opposed to spiritual men. 

Article Jj. Of the Court of the Metropolitan 

Metropolitans, bishops and igumens may not be appointed by bribery : 
and from now whoso shall be appomted Metropolitan, bishop or igumen by 
bnbery, let him be accursed, as also he who appointed him. 

The numerous variants in the text of this clause indicate, as lNo\akovic 
points out, how closely it touched the life of the Serbian Church and people, 
where simoii}^ had doubtless developed as m the west 

Article 14, Of the Appointment of Igumens 

Igumens ^ may not be appointed without the consent of the Church : 
as igumens m monastenes good men shall be appomted, who will enrich 
the Church, the House of God. 

With this clause compare a passage in the chrysobul of the Monasten/ 
of the Archangel Michael, a foundation of Dusan, which provides for the 
appointment of the Igumen by the Patnarch and Tsar m consultation 
with the brethren of the monastery. 

^ i.e. heads of monastenes in the Greek Church, from Gk. i^yovgevog* 
leader. 

Article 13, Of Life in Monasteries ^ 

Igumens shall live in the monasteries ^ accordmg to the law and the 
eiders shall confer. 

^The word used is cinobija, Gk. ^oivo^iov, place of common Me. 
Article 16 On the Monks* Life 

And for one thousand houses let there be fed in the monastery fifty 
monks. 

This IS a provision against the abuse of endowment, regulating the 
proportion of monks on the estabhshment to the number of households 
on the estates granted to the monasteries. 

Article ly. Of the Monks* To7isure 

And monks and nuns who are shorn and live in their own homes shall 
be driven out to hve in the monastenes. 

Article 18. Of the Monastic Tonsure 

And monks who have taken the tonsure near their native district may 
not live in that church, but shall go to another monasteiy : and food shall 
be given them. 

The point of this clause is explained by a note in the Hodos MS., which 
agrees mainly with the Prizren and Struga texts, but with an addendum 
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which IS clearty an explanatory note by a copyist It appears that there 
had been considerable abuse of the hospitality of the monasteries, especially 
on the part of local men joining the foundation, who wished to help their 
kinsmen and friends, whom they invited to the monastery as guests, often 
for a long visit. 

Article ig. Of Abandoning the Habit 

And a monk who abandons the habit, let him be kept in a dungeon ^ 
until he return again to obedience and let him be punished ^ 

1 Temmca, i.e. dark place. ^ Or do penance '' — ^the word is pedepsaU. 

Article 20. Of Graves 

And if any person be taken out of his grave for magic and be bumt^ 
any village that does this shall pay a fine : and if any priest shah come to 
it, let his priesthood be taken from him. 

Article 21. Of the Sale of Christians 

And whoso shall sell a Christian into another — ^and false — ^faith, let 
his hands be cut off and his tongue cut out. 

The ferocity of this clause is characteristic rather of the period than 
of the people. Bury has pointed out that the substitution of mutila- 
tion for execution is a chief item in the Christian humanisaticp of the 
impenal code of Byzantium, in which, m the Ecloga and Procherrion, 
it occurs in other clauses for several oSences. Compare the penalties of 
mutilation prescribed in the Anglo-Saxon code. Mutilation seemed less 
repugnant to Christianity than execution, and it was cheaper and easier 
than incarceration. 

Article 22, Of the People of the Church 

And serfs ^ who live in the villages and hamlets of the Church, let them 
each go to his own lord. 

In mediaeval Serbia the land was held by the Tsar, the nobles or the 
Church The majority of the inhabitants were under the obligation of 
devoting a portion of their time and labour to their lord, that is, the 
Tsar, the nobles or the Church, as the case may be, as provided in various 
clauses of the Code 

The Tsar and nobles generally exacted more service than the Church 
and consequently there was a general desire to migrate to ecclesiastical 
estates. This clause insists on the return of such migrants to their proper 
lord. 

The words translated villages and hamlets '' are selo and katun. The 
fdrmer was the smaller administrative unit within the zupa or district. 
The katuns were the summer huts of the Vlach and Albanian shepherds in 
the mountains. 

^ Uudije vlastelsH, lit. “ lords* people.’* 

Article 23. Of Transport by the Church 

Let there be no transport ^ by the monasteries, save when the Tsar 
himself is travelling, then shall the monasteries provide. 

^ Fonos. This is a reference to the custom by which the State had 
the right to demand means of transport for official purposes, such as the 
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movement of troops, journe^ang of officials, for the purpose of fortifications 
or for the royal needs. The nobles exercised the same rights to a certain 
extent and probably abused it The duties consisted in the provision of 
beasts of burden, horses or oxen, and carts and fodder. This was a hea\y 
burden and the Tsar and the kings in their chrysobuls expressly exempted 
their own foundations, reserving the right for the sovereign only The 
same service of “ carragmen '' appears m feudal England. 

Article 24 [No title] 

And if any church official ^ take bribes, let him be '' scattered.'* 

The Rakovac text has a \’ariant which is a late emendation, '' if any 
monk take a bribe, let him be flogged and branded.’' This was probably 
inserted a late copyist who could not understand the punishment of 
'' scattering," especially as apphed to individuals. When applied to a 
village, scattering (rasufi) meant the dispersal of the people, the burn- 
ing of their houses and forfeiture of their property ; when applied to 
individuals, only to the latter 

^ vladalaS. 

Article 25 Of the Government of the Churches 

And the Lord Tsar and the Patriarch and the Logofet ^ shall govern 
the churches and none other 

^ The Logofet, from the Greek ?.oyo6)jxr}g , corresponds to the royal 
Chancellor in Western States 

Article 26, Of the Exemption of the Church 

Churches situated on the lands of my Empire, my majesty releases 
from all services ^ both great and small. 

^ rabota, the general Slavonic word for customar}^ labour service ; 

= Gk. ayyoQta, wffiich is a word of Persian origin which originally meant 
impressment as a courier. 

Article 2y. [No title] 

And the Tsar's churches shall not be subject to the Great Church. 

The Great Church, Vehka Crkva, is here the chief State Church, the 
Patriarchate, the Archbishop's or Metropolitan Church. In Busan's time 
there were two, one at Ochrida, the other at Pec. 

These " tsar's churches " %vere, like the Greek monasteries of 

royal foundations, privileged by charter, wuth complete autonomy, especi- 
ally m administrative and economic matters. The Igumens of such 
churches had seats m the Sabor. 

Article 28- Of Feeding the Poor 

And in all churches the poor shall be fed as is written by their founders : 
and should any one fail to feed them, be he Metropolitan, bishop or igumen, 
he shall be deprived of his office. 

Article 2g. Of Monastic Life 

And monks shall not live outside the monastery- 
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Afitcle 30. Of Molesting Clerics 

Henceforward no authority may molest a monk or a serf of the Church.^ 
And whoso shall do this m the lifetime or after the death of my majesty^ 
he shall not be blessed And if anyone be guilty towards another let 
him sue him through the court and by suit according to law. And whoso 
shall molest or damage anyone without judgment, let him pay sevenfold. 
^ Lit man of the church/’ crkovm Uov^k. 

Article 31. Of the Patrimony of Priests 

And priests who own land shall have their patrimonial land ^ and 
be also free ; and those priests who have no patrimonial land, to them 
shall be given three fields accordmg to the law : and the priest's cap is 
free : and if he take more, he shall do work for the churches upon that land 
according to the law. 

From this Article it is clear that the priests were allowed to own land 
and did not forfeit their inheritance on entering the Church And that 
in the event of a priest having no land, a ration of three fields, presumably 
the amount considered necessary to enable a man to keep himself, was 
allowed to him for maintenance out of the Church lands. The priest’s 
cap was an outward token of such exemption 

^ Bahtna, an hereditable landed property. 

Article 32. Of Ecclesiastical Persons 

Ecclesiastical persons ^ who administer Church villages and Church 
lands and drive the Church labourers ^ and shepherds away, those 
who have driven the men away, let them be bound and their land and 
people taken from them ; and let the Church keep them until they have 
restored the men whom they drove away 

1 Simply Itidie, homines 

2 The meropche or meropci constituted the largest class of agricultural 
labourers, corresponding to the A S ceorls or the villems of Norman 
England. The word is connected with the Gk. ixsqoq, a share or heritage. 

Article 33. Of the Trial of people of the Church 

People on the Church estates are judged before their own Metro- 
politan, or bishop or igumen for every plea. If the disputants are on the 
property of one church, they shall be judged before their own church : 
but if they are of two churches, both churches shall judge them. 

Article 34, Of Estate Labourers ^ 

And into my imperial estates, in Zagorje and elsewhere, the people 
of the Church ^ shall not go, neither for mowing hay nor for ploughing, 
nor for the vineyards, nor for any compulsory labour,^ small or great. 
From all compulsory labour ^ my majesty exempts them, let them work 
only for the Church. And whoso shall be found to have driven men of 
the Church^ into an imperial estate and disobeyed the law of my majesty,, 
the goods of that owner shall be confiscated and he shall be punished. 
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The object of this clause is to protect the Church against the enticing 
a-way of its labour by other lando^^mers The Article also conferred 
privileges of exemption of the Church tenants from the obligations of 
compulsory labour. 

The expression Zagorje, i.e. the district beyond the hills/' is a 
common place-name in Yugoslavia to-day As here used it refers to the 
valley of the Lim, or perhaps of the Morava 

^ 0 seU mirop'skom ^ i e tenants of church lands ^ rahoia. ^ meio- 
chtja, a word of Greek origin {^irotxo^, a settlement , or fisrs/siv, to 
share) , which meant, m the district between Prizren and Pec, a monastic 
estate. 

Article 55. Of the Power of the Churches 

And my majesty has granted to the igumens their churches, that they 
be rulers of their goods, both mares and horses and sheep and everything 
■else and that they may do with them whatsoever is deemed suitable 
and appropriate and lawful. 

The Athos text adds : and as is written in the chr}^sobuls of the 
holy founders ” 

Article 36. Of the Rule of the Church 

And let there be established communal rule^ for the monks in the 
monasteries, according to the capacity of the monaster}^ 

^ Lit. " cenoebitic law," zakon kinovijsku. 

Article 37. Of the Business of Metropolitans 

Laymen may not be officials ^ and Metropolitans shall not send them 
to priests, nor may they conduct horses of the Metropolitan from priest 
to priest, but the Metropolitan shall send one monk with another from 
priest to priest, to conduct the business of the Church, that the priests 
may send the revenue which they have taken from their land.^ 

iThe word used is ek*sar’ct, ht. "exarchs" 2 Again the word is 
bahina. 

Article 38. Of feeding Horses 

And from henceforward the horses and colts of my majesty shall not 
be sent to the churches nor to the Church villages to pasture. 

A striking mstance of the influence of the Church in Busan's day, 
successfully claiming exemption from ever>" form of public service, down 
to such details as the grazing of state horses. 

Article 3g. Of the Lords and Gentry 

And .to the lords and gentry, who live within my state, both Serbs 
and Greeks, to whom was given land as a patrimony and in chrysobuls 
before my reign and who held it up to the day of this council, those 
patrimonies are confirmed. 

This clause opens the second part of the Code, beginning with a general 
confirmation of the title of the nobility to their estates. 

The Serbian text has two words for nobles, vlastelin and vlastehcic, 
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the second being a diminutive form , but what the distinction was is not 
knowm Art 75 recognises the right of a lesser lord to hold an entire 
village. Probably they were two degrees of nobility. 

They were the and dgzovroTzovAot of Byzantium. 

A siimlar division'of the landowners into two classes appears throughout 
feudal society, equally in Hungary and Poland, as m the western states. 
The word translated “ patrimony is hasUna. 

Article 40. Of Charters 

And those charters and decrees ^ which my majesty hath granted and 
shall grant, and those inheritances, ^ are confirmed, as also those of the 
first Orthodox Tsars • and they may be disposed of freely, submitted to 
the Church, given for the soul or sold to another. 

^ For charters and decrees the text uses two Greek words, xqvdbpovAAa 
and ngoxxdyfxaxa in the Serbian forms chnsovolic and prostag’ me. 

2 hastine. 

Article 41. Of Lords' Hereditary Estates ^ 

If any lord have no child, or if he have and it die, then upon his 
death the inheritance remams empty until there be found someone of 
his kin up to the third cousin, and to him shall the inheritance fall. 

^ i.e. the hasHna of the vlasMin. 

Article 42. Of Free Hereditary Estates 

And all hereditary estates are free of all works and tribute to 
my majesty, save that they snail pay the corn-due ^ and provide soldiers 
to fight, according to the law. 

General Note 

It appears that in Serbia there was no form of Salic Law nor limitation 
of inheritance in the male line. The word hratoced, lit., '' brother's child," 
includes nieces as well as nephews Art. 48 permits a daughter to sell her 
jewels and raiment inherited from her father. 

Novakovic suggests that there were two kinds of hastine or hereditary 
estate, one entirely free of any burden, the other carrying certain feudal 
duties. The former could be inherited in the female line, but the latter 
passed in the male line only as females could not exercise military duties. 
Compare Art. 174, which grants the right of free enjoyment of a hastina 
provided the supply of labour be maintained. A similar distinction 
between the patrimonial hastina and the feudal pomeshc, the military fief, 
IS to be found in 17th-century Russia, and between the alod and fendum of 
Germanic law. 

^ Soc ; the word is the same as the Russian socha, which means both 
a two-shared plough and a ploughland. Cf. the caruca and the carucate 
of Domesday Book. 

Article 43. Of Estate by Force 

Neither the Lord Tsar, nor the King, nor the Lady Tsaritsa is free to 
take estates by force, nor to buy nor exchange, unless the owner freely 
consent. 

The " King " here is the Crown Prmce, on the analogy of the Byzantine 
C^sar." 
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Article 44. Of Lords* Slaves 

And such slaves as a lord has, they shall be part of his estate and to 
his heirs for ever. Only a slave may not be given as a marriage portion.^ 

The otroci occupied the lowest rung on the social ladder; they were the 
chattels of their owners, probably being conquered autochthonous people, 
or prisoners of war or bought persons, but Art. 103 gives them certain 
personal rights. The word otrok primarily means a child , it is obsolete 
in Serbian, but survives in Czech as the normal word for a slave. 

^pnktja, from Gk. rzqomov, earher tiqoiq. 

Article 43 Of Free Estates 

And when lords and other people have hereditary churches ^ upon 
their estates, neither the Lord Tsar, nor the Patriarch, nor any bishop 
may subject those churches to the Great Church, but the hereditar}" 
owner ^ is free to appoint his own monk and to take him for ordination 
to the bishop in whose diocese it is, and in that church the bishop shall 
control only ecclesiastical affairs. 

This clause shows that landowners enjoyed the privilege, at least on 
some properties, of advowson, subject to ordination by the bishop, whose 
control was strictly limited to purely ecclesiastical affairs. 

^ crkvt bastinm. ^ hasiinih^ 

Article 46. Of Slaves 

And whoso hath slaves,^ let him have them as an inheritance. And 
only the lord himself, or his wife, or his son, may free them and none other, 
^i.e, oirocL 

Article 4f. Of the Church 

And any lord who shall have submitted his own church to another 
church, hath no more control over it. 

Article 48 Of Lords and Horses 

And when a lord dies, his good horse and arms shall be given to the 
Tsar, and his great robes of pearls and golden girdle, let his son have them 
and let them not be taken by the Tsar : and if he have no son, but have 
a daughter, then his daughter is free to sell or give it freely. 

The surrender of the horse and arms of a tenant-in-chief on his death 
to the prince is what m Teutomc and Enghsh law was termed “ henot.’' 
The origin of the custom is described by Tacitus in the Germama m his 
account of the relation of the “ comes ” to the princeps ” or '' dux,*' 
On the same analogy good horse ” would be “ best horse/' corresponding 
to the “ best chattel " of the English law of henot. The horse and weapons 
'would be conferred afresh upon his successor, if male and of age. 

Article 49. Of the Lords of the Marches 

If any foreign army come and ravish the land of the Tsar, and again 
return through their land, those frontier lords shall pay all, through whose 
territory they came. 
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The entrustment of frontier areas to marcher lords (markgrafen, 
marchiones, margraves, here vlastMe kratshnci) with especial rights and 
responsibilities, is a feature common throughout mediaeval Europe. Cf. 
the palatines established by William I in Durham, Chester and Kent. 

Article 50. Of Insults to Gentlemen 

If a lord insult and shame a lesser lord ^ let him pay one hundred 
perpers. And if a lesser lord insult a greater, let him pay one hundred 
perpers and be beaten with sticks 

For the value of the perper, see Art. 12 

1 The contrast is here, as in Art 39, between the magnate, vlasUhn, 
and the mere gentleman, the vlastUihc. 

Article 5J, Of Presenting a Son at Court 

And when a man shall present a son or brother at Court, the Tsar 
shall ask him : '' Shall I trust him ? '' And he shall say : Trust him 
as myself.” And if he do any evil, let him pay who hath presented him. 
And if he should serve as others serve in the Tsar's Palace, he shall 
himself pay if he do wrong. 

The wording of this Article is somewhat obscure, although the meanmg 
seems clear enough First, we have the system of guarantee and then two 
classes of misdemeanour. Novakovic suggests that in the first case, if it 
were a serious or disgraceful crime, the guarantor shall be liable, but if 
the son or brother commit some venial offence or breach of discipline 
when serving at Court, he shall himself pay the penalty. 

Or it may be that he who serves the Tsar directly was not deemed to 
need a guarantor as much as one who was not under the Tsar’s eye 

Article 52. Of Treason 

For treason for any case brother shall not pay for brother, father for 
son, kinsman for kinsman, if they dwell separately in their own houses : 
he who hath not sinned shall not pay anything. Only shall he pay who 
hath sinned, he and his household. 

With this clause compare No 71, which is really a continuation of it. 

The household was the smallest administrative unit in the village, 
collectively responsible for the fines, taxes and misdeeds of any of its 
members, as also for the rabota. 

Article 53. Of Forcing Noblewomen 

And if any lord take a noblewoman by force, let both his hands be 
cut off and his nose be slit. But if a commoner ^ take a noblewoman by 
force, let him be hanged. And if he take his own equal by force, let both 
his hands be cut off and his nose slit. 

^ sehir, the general mediaeval Serbian word for anyone not of noble 
or gentle birth. 

Article 54. Of the Fornication of Noblewomen 

And if a noblewoman commit fornication with her man ^ let the hands 
of both be cut off and their noses slit. 

^ Eov^k, i.e. slave, serf or other dependent. 
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Article 55. Of Insulting Lords 

And if a commoner insult a lord, let him pay one hundred perpers and 
be singed. And if a lord or gentleman insult a commoner, let him pay 
one hundred perpers. 

Article 56. Of Summoning Lords 

A lord shall not be summoned in the evenmg, but before dinner, and 
he shall be warned beforehand. And whoso shall be summoned by the 
officer ^ before dinner and shall not come by dmner time, he is at fault, 
and from that lord shall six oxen be taken. 

^ pnsiav, etymologically analogous to '' assistant '' The word occurs 
often in the Code. He was the executive official of the Court ; he also 
executed imperial deeds of gift, for which ser\nce he received a special 
tax. In Art 91, we find him placing his knowledge of law and procedure 
at the disposal of litigants and formally acting as advocate 

Article 57 Of Maintenance 

And if any lord be on maintenance and do wrong to any man by 
rancour, waste his land, bum his house, or do any other mischief, his 
holding shall be taken from him and another shah not be given to him. 

It was customary for the Tsar to send his nobles on official duty to 
regions remote from their estates and to issue authority to them to demand 
board, lodging and transport from the inhabitants. Cf. the similar pro- 
vision against abuses committed by guardians of the estates of minors m 
Magna Carta, 

Article § 8 . Of the Death of a Lord 

If any lord who owns one village in a district ^ or among districts should 
die and any damage be done to that village by fire or other cause, then 
shall the whole district pay for that damage. 

^ ^iipa — the general word for a governmental district or “ county,*’ 
in Hungary as well as m the Balkans. The word may be of Avar origin 
Estates were often scattered, and an owmer may often have held villages in 
various and remote districts, isolated from his mam property, surrounded 
by other o^vne^s. Such a village on the death of the owner would be 
exposed to the danger of looting by neighbours. The application of the 
general principle of collective responsibihty was the surest means of 
protecting, m those times, the quiet succession of the next owner and the 
inhabitants of the \iilage. 

Article 59. Of Fiefs 

No man is free to sell or buy a fief, who has not an hereditary estate. 
And no man may subject fief-Iands to the Church : and if they do so, 
it is not valid. 

A pronija (mqopoig, i.e. provision **), which we have translated 
fief,” was land held by military tenure, or for some other special service, 
and the tenant had no right of ownership, could not sell it, nor convert it 
into a hashna. 

The promja was, in fact, the usufruct of an estate given in lieu of 
salary. 


0 
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This clause also forbids the ahenation of a fief in mortmain, for it 
remained in the Tsar’s dominium even though the feudatory had possessio 
et usus. 

Article 6o. Of the Tsar’s Maintenance 

Everyone shall provide for the Tsar wherever he goes. From every 
town to the district, from district to district. And agam from district 
to town. 

When the Tsar travelled, he was accompanied by a numerous retinue, 
the transport and provision of which was charged as a burden upon the 
region through which he was passing, as was the general custom in 
mediaeval Europe. The units charged were the grad or tovm, the iupa 
or district. The burden was always a heavy one and from Art. 23 it is 
seen that even the Church was not exempt 

Article 61. Of Returning from the Army 

When a lord returns home from the Army, or any other soldier, if he 
be summoned to the court of justice, let him remain at home for three 
weeks and then let him go to court. 

Article 62. Of Summoning Lords 

A greater lord shall not be summoned without the writ ^ of the court, 
but others with the seal. 

Cf. the early English parliaments to which only the greater lords were 
summoned by individual wnt. 

^ kniga : book, writing. 

Article 63. Of Incomes 

Governors who are in the cities shall take their income according to 
law, and let com and wine and meat be sold to them at one dinar which 
is sold to others for two ; and citizens alone may sell to him and none 
other. 

The governor of a city was a military ofS.ciai appomted directly by the 
Tsar and responsible to him The title is not a native "word, but a Greek 
one, borrowed from Byzantium, kefahja, ht. “ headman ” The right of 
pre-emption by royal officials is common m mediaeval Europe 

The dinar was the twelfth part of a perper ; the word comes from the 
Latin denarius. 

Article 64, Of the Poor 

A poor weaving woman is free, like a priest. 

Novakovic suggests that the meaning of this article is that a poor 
woman who supports herself by weaving is exempt from all kind of rahota 
as a pop is, according to Art. 31. 

The word translated weaving woman, kudUnica, is from kudelj, hemp. 

Article^ 65. Of Priests 

If a priest has no land,^ let three lawful fields be given him. And no 
priest whosoever shall depart from his lord. And if his lord do not feed 
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him accordmg to the law, let him come to his archpriest and the archpriest 
shall tell the lord to feed the priest accordmg to the law : and if the lord 
hearken not to him, then is the priest free to go where he will If the 
pnest own hereditary land, the lord has no power to drive him out, 
but he IS free. 

^ Stas, Gk. ardai;, lit. “ standing 
Article 66 Of Brothers 

\Mien brothers are together m one house and someone summons them 
before the court, he shall dispute the case whom the court shall indicate. 
But if it so be that one of them be at the Tsar's court or at the court of 
justice and he come and say : I will submit my elder brother to the 
court," then let him do so and let him not be driven by force to the court. 

Article 6y. Of Slaves and Villagers 

Slaves and villagers who dw'eU together m one village shall all pay 
together any payment which comes due * such pa}mient men make and 
work that they do, so much land let them have. 

Otroci and meropct. It is to be noted that, although there was a 
distinct difference between the otroct and meropct (cf a 7 tte, Art. 44), ivhen 
the two classes lived together m one village, attention was not paid to the 
diference in personal rights between them. Novakovic considers that 
this identity of procedure could occur only where the villager had no 
hastina, and for that reason the difference in rights became merely 
nominal, since a meropach %vithout a free holding was in no better 
position than an otrok, to all intents and purposes. 

Article 68, Of Villagers 

The law for the villager on aU land. He shall work for two da3"S in 
the week for the fief-holder and let him him one imperial perper in 
the and let him cut his (lord's) hay vith all his household one day 
and his vineyard one da}’ ; and if there be no \'ineyard, let him do other 
work for one da\^ And what a villager do, let him store it ail and 
accordmg to the law nothing else shah be taken from him. 

This important clause defines the amount of compulsor\’ labour due 
from the meropach, and b\^ defining hmits it against abuse. 

Article 6g, Of Commoners 

Commoners have no council. If any meet in council let his ears be 
cut off and let him be singed upon the face. 

Article 70. Of those in one House 

If there dwell in one house either brothers or father or sons, or any 
other, independent by bread or property but yet dwelling in one hearth, 
let him do service like other small people. 

The expression small people " means commoners or viEagers. 
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Arttcle yi. Of the Crimes of Brothers 

Whoso commit a crime, a brother or son or kinsman, who dwell in 
one house, all shall pay to the lord ^ of the house, or hand over him 
who did the crime 

The principle of the collective responsibility of the kindred can be 
paralleled from the Anglo-Saxon codes, and is indeed a common feature 
of every society where the transition from the pastoral-patriarchal order 
to the agricultural-feudal is not complete. 

^gospodar. 

A f tide y 2 . Of Unfree Persons 

And if any unfree person ^ come to the Tsar's Court, let justice be 
done, to each, save only to the slave of a lord. 

^ nevolan. The implication of this clause is that every meropach had 
a locus standi in the state courts, at least m criminal matters. 

Artide 73. Of the Poor 

A poor person who cannot bring an action nor defend one, let him have 
an advocate to act for him. 

Article y 4 . Of Village Grazing 

Let village pasture with village, where one village, there also the other. 
Only legal enclosures and meadows may not be grazed. 

Article 75. Of County Grazing 

No district may graze its stock within another district. And if in 
the district there be a separate village which belongs to any lord, or to 
my majesty, or is a Church village, or belongs to a gentleman, that village 
shall graze with the rest of the county district and no man shall forbid it 
to so graze. 

The village ” is selo and the district ” is Supa 
The '' legal enclosures and meadows '' were presumably Crown lands 
and excluded, but the rest of the pasture land in the county was common 
land for the grazing of all the villages in the county, regardless of owner- 
ship, and the pasture lands, which were alpme or sub-alpme in character 
as a rule, were allotted to various counties. 

Article y 6 . Of Straying 

As to straying. If any man's cattle trespass on com or a vineyard 
or a meadow in error, then let him pay for the damage done what the 
valuers assess. But if he trespass knowingly, let him pay for the trespass 
six oxen. 

The word translated '' valuers ” is duhvmci, meaning persons .who 
estimated value by conviction, on their dusa or soul. 

Article 77. Of Fights 

A brawl between villages, fifty perpers; but between Vlachs and 
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Albanians, one hundred perpers. Of the fine, one half to the Tsar and 
one half to the owner of the \nllage. 

The Vlachs and Albanians were the autochthonous inhabitants, reduced 
by the Serbs to the position of herdsmen in the mountains 

Article y8. Of the Land and People of the Church 

If the Church have an action with any man touching land or Church 
people, or one show a deed of gift ^ and say : '‘I will produce the 
almoner,” ^ then let no heed be paid either to the deed or to the almoner, 
but the case shall be tried by the law of my majesty and let the appeal 
be to my majesty. 

^ milost, lit. ‘‘ grace.” - milosimk, the man by whose agency the deed 
was granted 

Article 79. Of Boundaries and Land 

But if villages dispute between themselves touching land or boundaries, 
let them sue by the law of the sainted king ^ from the time of his death. 
If anyone produce an imperial deed of gift and say : ” The Lord Tsar 
gave me this, as my equal ^ held before me,” if he produce the imperial 
deed, let it be accordingly, and let him hold it, save if it be Church land. 
^ The Sainted King, in the Code, always means Milutin, Busan's grand- 
father. 

2 The word used is drug, of which the primary meaning is ” another,” 
” second,” and which came to mean ” fellow,” ” friend.” Here it has 
the medieval sense of the word ” peer.” 

Article 80. Of Village Boundaries 

Touching village boundaries, let both claimants bring witnesses, one 
a half and the other a half, according to the law And %vhom the witnesses 
shall name, his shall it be. 

Such an appeal to the knowledge of ” good men of the vicinage ” is 
common throughout early mediseval Europe ; it contains in itself the 
germs of the universal ” jury ” system. A juror is merely a sworn witness. 

Article 5 j, Oj Mountains 

The mountains which are m my territories, those w’'hich are of the 
Tsar shall be of the Tsar, and those which are of the Church shall be of 
the Church, and those of the lords shall belong to those lords in whose 
holding they are. 

A confirmation of existing rights and arrangements, but interesting as 
showing once more the tripartite division of the mountain land [plamna) 
which applied equally to the valleys, collages and katuns From the point 
of view of inherited property, all land, whether populated or not, fell into 
one of these three categories. See Art. 93 and note. 

Article 82. Of the Vlachs 

When a Vlach or Albanian stays in a \illage, other herdsmen who 
come after them may not stay in the same vdlage. And if any one stay 
by force, let him pay a fine and for the grass he has consumed. 
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The spnng and autumn migrations to and from the mountain pastures 
were the occasion of much movement of Vlach and Albanian shepherds, 
with their famihes and flocks The Serbian lords and peasants were con- 
cerned that they and their pastures should not sufler from these activities 

Article 83, Of Disputes about Land 

Where in one dispute ^ about land two imperial deeds of gift ^ are 
produced, the property shall be his who holds the land now, up to the 
time of this council, and his deed shall be upheld 

^ The word is ipotes Gr vnodsaig 

^ hmga, “book"’, the O E. bok ” had exactly this sense The 
clause provides an interesting analogy to Henry II ’s legislation protecting 
occupants by the '' possessory assizes/' nearly two hundred years earlier. 

Article 84. Of the Ordeal 

After ordeal ^ there shall be no further trial. Whoso proves his 
innocence shall give no further proof to the courts, nor shall he pay 
costs. 2 There shall be neither surety^ in court nor false accusation^ 
nor imprisonment for debt,® but let every man be tried according to law. 

1 In addition to the trial by boiling water, which is provided here by 
the use of the word kotal, cauldron, we shall find in Art 1 50 a reference to 
ordeal by hot iron, especially invoked in accusations of theft and brigand- 
age, which were subject to very heavy penalties. The abolition of the 
ordeal by the Fourth Lateran Council m 1215 had of course no vahdity m 
Orthodox countries. 

2 This IS the interpretation by Danicic of the word oprava, which is the 
key-word of the first sentence, and both he and Novakovic interpret the 
clause in this way. 

2 Rzika, an arm or hand, probably contains an allusion to some old 
legal formality in connection with an oath, and Novakovic suggests that it 
means a guarantor when the first trial fails to reach a decision, in which 
case recourse was had to compurgators on oath 

^ Opadama ; it appears to mean the bringing by the accused of a false 
accusation against another party m order to divert the attention of the 
Court 

® Udava, the right of a creditor to imprison his debtor, either by action 
of the Court, or arbitrarily to bind and hand him over to the Court 

Article 85. Of Heretical Utterance 

Whoso utters heretical words, ^ if he be noble let him pay one hundred 
perpers : and if he be not noble, let him pay twelve perpers and be 
flogged with sticks. 

^ babimska reb, which for many years was a puzzle. It is now known 
that Babuni is another name for Bogomiles ; it occurs m the so-called 
Krmhja of the time of St. Sava, where we find the heading, On Masal- 
jani, who are now called Bogomfli — Babuni/' In an old manuscript of 
Sveta Trojica near Plevlje, dating from between 1285 and 1291, there is 
an anathema against zH eretici prokleh babume, ‘‘ evil heretics accursed 
Babum.” 

Micklosich suggests that the name of the Babuna Pass came from 
some settlement of Bogomiles in that wild district. 
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Article 86. Of Homicide 

WTien there is a homicide, he is held guilty who provoked it, even 
if he be kiUed himself. 

As killing involved a wergild, perhaps this clause implies that the 
kindred of the guilty party should pay the fine, while the family of the 
man provoked should be free of liability. 

Article 8y. Of Deliberate Murder 

Where there occurs homicide without intention and violence, the fine 
shall be three hundred perpers But if a man kill mtentionally, both his 
hands shall be cut off. 

Article 88 Of Lords' Suits 

When lords are at law the loser shall give surety.^ 

^ jemce, bail or security, presumably for fulfilling the judgment of the 
court m a civil action. 

Article Sg, Of Summoning Offenders 

If a man summon an offender before the judges and then do not come 
to court himself, but sit at home, the party summoned, if he come at the 
appointed time before the judges and remain according to the law, is 
discharged from that debt for which he was summoned, inasmuch as he 
that summoned him sitteth at home. 

Article go. Of Pledges 

Pledges, wherever they be, shall be redeemed. 

Article gi. Of Advocates 

When two are at law, if one say : “I have an advocate ^ here in the 
Tsar's court, or in the Judge's court," let him produce him. But if he 
seek him and find him not in the court, let him return forthwith to the 
court and declare : I have not found the advocate." And if he be at 
dinner, let him be given time till supper : and if he be at supper, then until 
the next dinner hour : and if the Tsar or the court have sent that advocate 
upon some service, then he who hath called him is not at fault, and time 
shall be given him till the advocate come, to bring him to the court. 

^ The word is pnsfav, lit. ''assistant/' often it variously means 
" officer " or " official " (cf Art. 56). 

Article g 2 . Of Horse-stealing 

If any man recognise his own horse under another man and it be 
in the mountains or in the mlderness, let him take him to the nearest 
village and hand him to the \iilage and call upon it to deliver him to 
the tribunal : and if the \nllage do not deliver him to the tribunal, let that 
village pay so much as the tribunal shall direct. 

Horse-stealing and cattle-rustling are the characteristic crimes in a 
societ}' that is still largely pastoral. Clauses like this are frequent in the 
Anglo-Saxon codes. 
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Article gj. Of Enticing Men 

Whoso enticeth a neighbour's man into another estate, let him repay 
sevenfold. 

Cf. The Enghsh Statute of Labourers, exactly contemporary with this 
Code, for a similar attempt to prevent the migration of peasants in a time 
of labour shortage, which in England, at least, was due to the Black Death. 

Article g 4 . Of Lords and Commoners 

If a lord kill a commoner, whether in a city, county or in a mountain 
district,^ he shall pay one thousand perpers. But if a commoner kill a 
baron, he shall pay three hundred perpers and both his hands shall be 
cut off. 

For the tripartite division into cities, counties and mountains, see 
Art. 8 1. 

Here we have the tripartite division of the country into gradovi, walled 
cities under an imperial official the kefahja, responsible directly to the Tsar 
and appointed by him, the £upe or counties, with their trgovt or market 
towns and sela^ villages, parcelled out into great estates, and the katuni 
or herdsmen's huts in the planine or mountains, all words with precise 
meaning. 

^ katuni. 

Article 95. Of Insulting and Killing Clerics 

Whoso insulteth a bishop, monk, or priest, he shall pay one hundred 
perpers. But if a man kill a bishop, monk or priest, let him be killed and 
hanged 

Apart from the killing of clerics here referred to the death sentence is 
provided for in the Code only in cases of a commoner who rapes the wife 
of a nobleman, for parricide and certain other offences. 

The Serbian text has the expression '' be killed and hanged," which 
does not specify the method of kiUing. The hanging probably means that 
the body was gibbeted after death. 

Article g 6 . Of Parricide 

Whoso killeth his father, mother, brother or own child, let that 
murderer be burnt in the fire. 

This is the only reference in the Code to the penalty of burning to death. 
Article 97, Of the Lord's Beard 

Whoso shall pluck the bearfi of a lord or good man, both his hands 
shall be cut off. 

Reverence for the beard, as the sign of dignity and honour, was so 
great that to pull it was a dire insult equivalent to murder, involving the 
same penalty of amputation of both hands (z; Art. 87) Note too that 
singeing the beard is a prescribed penalty. 

What is meant by “ good man," dohar Uovek, is uncertain ; it seems to 
mean every respectable and honourable man from the ranks of the com- 
moners. It may be analogous to the legalis homo of Anglo-Norman law. 
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Article g8. Of Commoner' s Plucking 

If two commoners plnck, the fine is six perpers. 

Article gg. Of Arson 

If anyone be found who has burnt a house, or a threshing floor, or 
straw or hay, let the village give up the burner : and if it do not give 
him up, then let that village pay what the burner would have suffered 
and paid. 

Article loo. Of Arson 

And if anyone outside a village burn a threshing-floor or hay, let the 
neighbourhood pay or hand over the burner. 

These two clauses go together, but the texts of Xo. 99 are confused and 
even contradictory, with such obvious errors as, "'if he be not found, 
let the village give him up In any case, the general meaning is clear, 
for the clauses insist once more on the principle of collective responsibility, 
the village in the first instance, the neighbourhood m the second Oboii na, 
neighbourhood, does not appear to have any precise significance, as do 
the words selo, village, and Supa, district or county. 

Nothing IS said about the punishment in the more authentic texts, 
but those of the Athos group specify that he shall be burned alive if found, 
and that if he be not found, the vfllage pay what he would have suffered 
and paid. The two Serbian words meaning suffered and paid, paiil 
t plaixl are sufficiently alike to render confusion easy ; the first is omitted 
from the Struga text, which is the more authentic. 

(To he concluded) 
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2ND Series. XL From Lord Derby’s Resignation 
TO THE Appointment of Lord Salisbury as Foreign 

Secretary 

\Owmg to the illness of the editor of these documents at the moment of 
going finally to press, the following passage from a letter of 11/2'^ March, 
from Shuvalov to Gorchakov, became separated from the remainder [Slav. Rev., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 67, pp. 543 sqq.). It is now printed as the first item of a 
new senes to which the intermediate number of '' 413a ” is attached.] 

413a. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 11/33 March 

. . . Autant ii serait inutile de faire des concessions a TAngleterre, 
qui ne salt pas elle-m^me ce qu'elle veut, autant elles sembleraient justi- 
fiees vis-a-vis de TAutriche afin de prevenir des maux plus grands et de 
n’avoir pas a reconquenr par les armes et pour une deuxieme fois le 
mime objet. L'Autriche peut se meprendre sur le caractire et la valeur 
des interets de la Monarchie, mais eile ferait une guerre de conviction et 
nous combattrait dans Fxdee sincere qu'elle defend I’avenir de son exist- 
ence. Rien de pared en Angleterre, ou Fon ne saurait pas preciser apres 
le premier coup de canon, contre lesquelles des stipulations du Traite 
on Fa tire. La guerre de la part de FAngleterre n'aurait d'autres motifs 
que des rancunes, des caprices et des questions de prestige. Les moyens 
de prevenir de pareils mobiles n'existent pas : mais la premiere efferves- 
cence passee, la guerre serait plus populaire et le sens pratique des Anglais 
en aurait bientdt raison et la ferait cesser. 

414. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 13/24 March 

(ch) Dimanche. Re9U telegramme du ii et lettre du 7/19 Mars. 
N'avons rien a ajouter aux declarations qu'avez deja ete charge de faire. 
Si Derby les trouve insuffisantes, son refus du Congris tombera a la 
charge de FAngleterre. Ne serons pas seuls de cet avis. Ne voyons 
aucune necessite de tirer a nos depens le Cabinet anglais de Fembarras 
ou il s"est place lui-mime. 

415. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 13/35 March 

(ch) Lundi. Tres secret. Loftus telegraphe que Vous avez diclare 
a agent roumain ne pas admettre que retrocession de Bessarabie soit 
discutee an Congres. 

416. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 13/25 March 

(ch) Derby m'ayant demande reponse, lui ai dit que nous etions 
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fermement decides a nous en tenir a declaration de ma lettre du 7 Mars 
A sa question quel etait le sens que nous attachions a “ liberte d'appreci- 
ation et d'action/' j’ai repondu que laissons aux autres liberte de soulever 
au Congres questions qu'ils jugeraient a propos, nous reservant celie 
d'accepter ou non la discussion. Derby insiste sur reponse ecrite, a 
iaqueile il pretend avoir droit apres sa lettre. JMi repondu qu’en 
refdrerais, ne pouvant sans autorisation livrer des pieces ecntes destmees 
a publicite. Si Vous ne repondiez pas a ma lettre, dit Derby, je Vous 
pne constater par ecrit que refusez de ie faire. 

Derby cherche toujours issue pacifique, mais situation continue a etre 
tres tendue. M'autonsezA'ous a consigner dans deuxieme lettre paroles 
sus-mentionnees, que j'ai dites a Derby, autrement on exploiterait 
ilncident comme precede blessant pour T Angle terre. 

417. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 14 26 March 

Received two telegrams of yesterday, (ch) Pouvez repondre a Derby 
dans ie sens de Votre reponse verbaie, confoime a ce que de mon cote 
ici j 'avals ecrit a Loftus Ni plus ni moins. Je n'ai rien dit a i'agent 
roumain de semblable a ce que mande Loftus et n'ai regu depuis longtemps 
la visite de Ghika, pas plus que celle de Loftus. 

(undated) (cl) Samedi. Regu telegramme d'hier. (ch) Consentement 
•d’exammer au Congres questions d'un mteret europeen deja donne par 
nous. Nous ne saurions aller au dela. 

418. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, London, 14/26 March (letter) 

Les Ministres Anglais ont un peu baisse le ton dans le courant des 
demiers jours, et effrayes comme ils semblent i'etre eux m^mes de Timmi- 
nence d'une guerre avec la Russie. 

A mes yeux ce leger revirement n'a pas de portee serieuse ; il vient 
trop tard, ie Gouvemement de la Reme obeira a rimpulsion des evene- 
ments qu’ii a amends et de passions qu'il a soulevees lui meme. La Reme 
et le Prince des Galles [sic] aidant a envenimer les clioses, la situation 
me parait si sombre qu’il faut une grande dose d’optimisme pour \"ous 
exposer les idees qui suivent. 

S'ii n'y a pas de Congres, V. A. mdique comme demiere ressource une 
eorrespondance directe entre les Cabinets ; mais \"ous ajoutez qu elle 
entramerait des difficultes et des lenteurs qui prolongeraient indefinement 
une situation trop tendue pour pouvoir durer. Je ne pense pas que des 
correspondances directes entres les Cabinets de St. Petersbourg et de 
Londres puissent amener quelque resuitat : s'll reste encore un moyen 
de reussir, et cela est bien douteux, ce serait non des correspondances mais 
des negociations verbaies conduites a Londres. J'ai dit Londres, car je 
suis sur que le Gouvemement Anglais ne voudrait pas envoyer des negoci" 
ateurs avec pleins pouvoirs a St. Petersbourg et que, d'autre part, il ne 
confierait pas cette mission a Lord A. Loftus. 11 faudra done debattre 
ies traites a Londres et, si telle est la volonte de S. M. FEmpereur, 
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donner a ce debat le caractere de negociations, et m'adjomdre quelqu'un 
qui ait ete sur les lieux et au fait de toutes les consid&ations qui ont 
miiite en faveur de la delimitation des nouvelles frontieres et des autres 
stipulations 

Je me permets de reiterer une idee que j’ai deja emise anterieurement, 
je veux parler de la necessite pressante de faire la proposition de ses 
negociations, sinon de les commencer dans le plus bref delai possible, 
Chaque jour qui s'ecoulerait entre le refus anglais de participer au Congres 
et Tacceptation des negociations directes serait un jour de danger ; a 
chaque heure nous serons expose, — sur la foi d’un faux bruit ou sous un 
pretexte futile, — a nous trouver subitement en guerre avec FAngleterre, 

419. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 15/27 March 

(ch) Tres secret. Derby m’a confie en ami que depose portefeuille. 
Motive sa retraite par deux considerations : se croit responsable de 
condition anglaise qu'il n’a pas cru blessante pour Russia, mais voit son 
erreur, n'approuve pas les mesures ulteneures que le Gouvernement veut 
prendre. li m’a ete impossible de savoir lesquelles, mais ne augure rien 
de bon. 

420. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 16/28 March (letter) 

J'ai ete heureux de recevoir le telegramme que Vous m'avez adresse 
en date d’aujourd'hui pour me dire en d’autres mots “ que le Congres 
etait contraire a nos interets.'' 

Conformement a mes instructions je me suis applique jusqu'h ce 
moment a vouloir faire reussir le Congres et je dois Tavouer jamais tache 
k accomplir ne m'a ete plus a centre coeur ; lorsque je me faisais un devoir 
de Vous indiquer les compromis qui avaient chance d'etre accept es a 
Londres, c’etait toutes les fois avec un secret espoir que Vous les rejetteriez. 

11 etait clair pour moi que se reunir en Congres, c’etait mettre a la 
disposition du Cabinet Anglais un local, une table, de Tencre et du papier 
pour lui faciliter d'etablir ce que la maladresse de ses correspondances 
diplomatiques avec Vienne n'avait pas reussi a obtenir, a savoir : une 
entente anglo-autrichienne. II est si inherent a la nature humaine de 
faire cause commune m action apr^s avoir defendu les principes en paroles ! 

Sll pouvait subsister un doute a cet egard, il suffirait de parcourir 
les telegrammes echanges dans cette demi^re semaine entre les Cabinets 
de Vienne et de Londres Que chantaient-ils tons si ce n'est le m^me 
refrein ? Pourquoi mettre des batons dans les roues du Congres ? 
“ Axrivez y sans conditions. Comme Vous Anglais, nous voulons aussi 
pouvoir discuter tons les articles du trait e ; nous Vous promettons de 
Vous soutenir, venez seulement a Berlin car le Congres est le vrai terrain 
sur lequel nous pourrons nous entendre.'' 

Au reste, mon Prince, le danger semble conjure et si le Comte Andrassy 
ne parvient pas a ressusciter le Congres au moyen de quelque combinaison 
nouvelle, il est bien mort apr^s ma demiere lettre a Lord Derby qui a 
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produit ici une si grande irritation, que j'entends dire, sans le croire 
encore, que mes passeports sont prepares au Foreign Office. 

421. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 16/2S March (letter) 

Gest dans le courant de ia soiree d'aujourd'hui que j’ai envoye a 
Lord Derby la lettre que Vous m’avez autonse a lui adresser en reponse 
k la sienne Un Conseil de Cabinet fut convoque pour le lendemain ; 
il etait considere dans les cercies officiels comme destine a resoudre 
definitivement la question de ia participation de FAngleterre au Congres. 

A peine ia seance du Conseil terminee, je me rendis chez le Comte 
Je lui trouvai Fair preoccupe et impenetrable quant aux decisions prises 
par le Gouvernement Anglais. Voyant que ia conversation ne s'engageait 
pas, j’aliais me retirer, iorsqu’il me retmt et me fit conMentieliement — 
a titre d’ami,’' — disait-il, — ia communication suivante : 

“ II sortait du Conseil et ailait de ce pas resigner et envoyer sa 
demission.” 

A la surprise que je manifestai, — ii ajouta : 

“ Je me considere en ma qualite de Foreign Secretary responsable de 
la condition que nous avons pose pour accepter le Congres, je ne crois 
pas que nous ayons ete dans notre tort pour avoir demande que tout 
le Traite de St. Stefano puisse etre discute a Berlin ; en formulant cette 
demande, je n’avais nuiiement Fmtention de blesser la Russia, ni 
d’entraver ia liberte de ses opinions ; j’ai cru au contraire qu^elle 
servirait a aplanir toute difficult e en nous etntant de poser pour ia 
reunion du Congres d'autres bases sur lesquelies il eut ete plus difficile 
de s'entendre. Je vois cependant que je me suis trompe, et que Vous 
avez considere notre condition comme blessante. Je me suis trompe 
une seconde fois, en pensant que FEurope serait de notre avis, — elle 
se prononce dans cette question pour Vous. Je regrette de ne pas 
m'etre oppose a ceux de mes coUegues qui voulaient que nous formulions 
'' cette condition avant d’aiier en Congres. Tons les liommes commettent 
des erreurs et si c’etait a recommencer, nous aurions accepte le Congres 
sans cette reserve ; mais, je le reitere, je n'avais aucune intention 
blessante pour ia Russie.” 

“ Gest la un des motifs de ma retraite. Le second, c’est que je n'ai 
pu donner mon approbation aux mesures que le Gouvernement s’est 
decide a prendre ulterieurement et sur lesquelies je dois garder pro- 
\dsoirement le secret le plus absoiu.” 

Le debut de notre entretien donne lieu a un malentendu : Lord Derby 
«etant entre en matiere par les mots : Je dois Tons confier que c’est 
aujourd'hui notre dernier entretien,” — ^3'ai cru comprendre qu’il me 
preparait a recevoir mes Lettres de Creance et j’ai repondu : ” Ii y a 
iongtemps que je m’y attends ! ” — Ce fut son tour d’etre surpiis de ces 
paroles. 

J’exprimai a Lord Derby mes sinceres regrets de la decision qu’il avait 
prise , eHe serait accepte en Europe, — et tout particulierement en Russie, 
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traversee depms. De rhomme qui m'msinuait jadis qu’une occupation 
de Constantinople m’amenerait pas de bromile avec Fx^ngleterre, a ceiui 
qui prend le portefeuiile de Foreign Secretary sur la decision prise de 
mobiiiser ies reserves temtoriaies de TAngleterre — il y a loin. De plus 
il faut le dire a Tegard du Ministre tombe, il a toujours resiste a toutes 
les intrigues qui tendaient pousser rAngleterre dans une coalition centre 
nous. Sa mefiance a Tegard d’Andrassy etait complete et n’cgaiait que 
celle qu'il professait a Fendroit du Prmce de Bismarck, J'ai bien peur 
que ie contraire ne soit la future politique de Marquis de Salisburtn 

En consequence je compte m'abstenir de toute demonstration jusqu'a 
ce que le nouveau Ministre m'ait con\ne a un premier echange dkdees 
politiques. S'ii veut la conciliation, eh bien, quhi fasse le premier pas. 

427 Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 16/28 March (letter) 

Lord Derby est tombe — Sa resolution a ete prise trop tard et 
n’empechera pas son nom de rester mele a evenements quhl a 
desapprouves, mais auquels il n’a pas eu Fenergie de resister. 

La retraite du Comte, si elle avait eu lieu quelques mois, — quelques 
semames meme plus t6t, — aurait peutetre compromis Fexistence du 
Cabinet Tory et ses collegues auraient fait de grandes concessions pour 
la prevenir. 

Aujourd'hui tout est change : la majorite des Ministres ne se soucie 
plus de Lord Derby qui a perdu sa popularite par une attitude a laquelle 
la fermete faisait defaut dans un sens comme dans Fautre. Les vrais 
amis doivent regretter pour lui que sa decision ait ete aussi tardive. 

Je n'ai pas besoin de dire a quel degre cette ense va paralyser mon 
action. — ^Un contact de chaque jour pendant deux ans avec cet homme 
loyal, ultrapacifique, mais au-dessous des evenements qu’il etait appele 
a diriger, m’a donne la possibilite de prevenir bien des catastrophes. A 
present quhl est mort, je puis affirmer que e’est grace aux efforts de Lord 
Derby seul que la paix a ete mamtenu jusqu'a ce moment et que nous 
avons pu ecraser la Tnrquie avant que rAngleterre ne s'eji meMt. 

Cest ce dernier resuitat qui est la vraie cause de la chute de Lord 
Derby. — ^Nous devons savoir lui en tenir compte. 

428. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 March 1S7S (letter) 

Voici une nouveile qui va Tons surprendre autant qu'eile m’a etonne 
moi m^me : si les Ministres Anglais se trouvent en aussi mauvais termes 
avec la Russia, ceia tient . . . zvl'' monstrous proceedings ” deVAmhd.ssd.~ 
deur de Russie a Londres. 

Gest du moins Fexplication trouvee et colportee par Lord Beacons- 
field qui m'accuse d’avoir communique aux membres de Fopposition le 
texte de notre demiere reponse trois jours plus tot qu’au Gouvemement 
de la Reme. Pareil precede de ma part justifie completement, — ^ajoute 
le Premier l^Imistre, — la froideur que ies Mmistres me temoignent. 
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Le Comte Beust en hon [sfc] collegne m'a rapporte ces paroles dn 
Premier Mmistre afin, — disait-ii, — de me rendre plus prudent. 

Est-il necessaire de Fecrire ^ Le fait invoque par Lord Beaconsfield 
est absolument faux. Je n’ai communique le texte d’aucune reponse a 
Topposition : quand a la soumettre plus tot au Gouvernement, je ne le 
pouvais pas, puisque j'attendais Tautorisation de V. A. d'adresser a 
Lord Derby la reponse a sa lettre d'mterrogation, et il ne s’est pas ecoule 
une heure entre la reception de Votre telegramme et la remise de ma note 
au Principal Secretaire d’Etat. 

J'ai eu une explication avec Lord Derby au sujet de cet incident. 
Le Comte n'ajouta aucune creance aux inventions de son collogue et 
dedaigne ce genre de commerage politique avec lequel Beaconsfield 
cherche a compliquer encore davantage la situation. 

J'ai eu soin de bien constater dans le cours de Tentretien que je ne 
me plaignais en aucune faqon de la conduite des Mmistres a mon egard, 
— a Texception toute fois d'un seul qui confondait deux choses tr^s 
distinctes — ^I’esprit belliqueux et la grossierete. 

429. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 17/29 March, St. Petersburg 

Mr. Alequier partant demain matin pour Paris m'offre Foccasion de 
fair deposer a Berlin un pli a Votre adresse que Votre courier emportera. 
Cette occasion devance malheureusement d’un jour Farrivee de Votre 
expedition att endue apres demain, et je ne puis par consequent en profiter 
pour des reponses detaillees. Toute-fois les evenements marchent si vite 
que je n'ai pas voulu retarder Fenvoi du dossier de pieces diplomatiques 
destine a Vous mettre au courant de la situation. Si Vos prochames 
depeches exigent des decisions, j'userai du telegraphe pour Vous faire 
parvenir les ordres de FEmpereur. 

Void pour le moment comment les choses se presentent. 

La demission de Lord Derby nous avait paru signifier Fentree possible 
de FAngleterre au Congres. On se serait apergu a Londres qu'on s'etait 
mis dans son tort vis-a-vis de FEurope, en faisant echouer cetter chance 
de pacification generalement desiree. On aurait craint qu'il n'en resulte 
non pas le dearroi produit sur le Cintment par le rejet de Faccord de Berlm 
il y a deux ans, mais au contraire un raffermissement de FEntente des 
trois Cours Imperiaies qui accentuerait Fisilement de FAngleterre. 

D ’apres Votre telegramme de ce matin ces conjectures ne semblent 
pas se verifier. 

Nous regrettons Lord Derby comme le seul element pacifique du 
Cabinet et son depart doit faire mal augurer de la politique future arretee 
par Lord Beaconsfield et devant laquelle il se retire. D ’autre part je 
dois constater que Lord Derby par son manque de caractere ou de pouvoir 
a ete plus nuisible qu’utile en nous entrainant par le desir d’appuyer ses 
efforts de conciliation, k des concessions qui n’ont fait que renforcer la 
position des Anglais et augmenter leur arrogance. 

J’ai particulierement en vue Gallipoli. D’apres les assurances qui 
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Vous avaient ete donnees et que Vous nous aviez transmises, nous etions 
en droit d'entendre que notre promesse de ne point Foccuper aurait pour 
resultat le mamtien de la neutralite anglaise Vous savez ce qui en est 
advenu. La securite donnee au Cabinet de Londres sur ce sujet n'a ete 
pour lui que le point de depart de Fentree de son escadre dans la mer 
de Marmora et d’une attitude de plus en plus commmatoire. 

Le role de Lord Derby rappelle celui de Lord Aberdeen en 1853 

Malgre les meilleures intentions, il n'a rien empeche et apres nous 
avoir fait descendre Fechelie des concessions gratuites, li a tini par etre 
enframe par le torrent 

Nous devons nous dire que rien n'arretera FhostiLte britaiinique que 
les faits accomplis, les obstacles materiels et les risques a counr. 

Sous ce rapport nous ne pouvons guere regretter i'echec du Congres. 
Dans de pareiUes conditions on ne pouvait pas s’attendre a uiie discussion 
conciliante et des lors il vaut mieux pour nous que FAngleterre assume 
la responsabilite d’un refus. 

Vous trouverez dans le dossier copie d'une iettre a ^ 1 . de Novikov 
emportee par le Comte Ignatyev. Elle \''ous renseignera sur la nature 
et le but de sa mission. C'est une tentative supreme pour rammer et 
resserrer Fentente des trois Cours Imperiales qui est aujourd'hui Funique 
chance de preserver la paix generale, et de contenir la prepotence anglaise. 
Les dispositions qu’il a rencontrees a Vienne ne semblent pas defavor- 
ables. On en veut a FAngleterre, on s’apergoit qu'elle pousse a la guerre, 
et Foil salt bien que ce ne serait pas elle mais FAutriche qui aurait a 
en porter ies consequences. Il s'agit done de trouver les bases pratiques 
d^une transaction qui permette au Cabinet de Vienne de sortir des equi- 
voques ou il s'est complu jusqu’a present. 

430. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 17^29 March 1S78 

(cl) Received Vos trois telegrammes du 16 mars. 

(ch) Exprimez k Derby tous ies regrets de FEmpereur de sa retraite. 
Attendons avec une certame impatience refus anglais de Congres. Cela 
nous mettra dans ia possibility d’envoyer aussitot apres son prochaiii 
retour de Vienne Ignatiev comme Ambassadeur a Constantinople pour 
contrecarrer intrigues anglaises. 

431. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 March 

(ch) La mesure si pompeusement deciaree hier se reduit a mobilisation 
de 38,000 hommes de reserve pour achever formation du deuxieme et 
troisieme Corps d^armee. Demission Derby acceptee du public comme 
S5rmptome de guerre. 

432. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 March 

(cl) Received telegram of 29. 

(ch) Sens des discours ministerieis Thier prouvent que Congres est 
refuse. Ignore si on fera declarations plus precises. 

F 
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433. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 March 

(ch) Long franc et amical entretien avec Derby se resume ainsi : 
Conseillez Votre Gouvemement rester calme conciliant en presence des 
differentes mesures que nous prendrons et que je desapprouve. Je 
connais bien mes coliegues, ils ne veulent pas guerre mais satisfaire leur 
parti par demonstrations. Proposez de suite negociations directes. 
Nous n'avons de vraie objection au traite que trop grande extension de 
Bulgaria a TOuest et Votre influence future a Constantinople qui remplace 
la notre. Trouvez une compensation pour nous, par Egypte, mais une 
station navale m^me en dehors de Marmora et Dardanelles, et entente 
sera bientot etabiie ’ moi j'eusse ete centre cette compensation parceque 
trouve maihonnete prendre bien d'autrui sans guerre prealable, ' mais 
dep^chez-Vous, car il ne faudrait pas prolonger situation presente, 
(ci) Je Vous le telegraphic immediatement un source et importance, sans 
partager cette opinion sincere basee peutetre sur appreciations du moment 
mais que chaque jour pent changer. 

434. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 18/30 March 1878 
(cl) Received telegram of 29. 

(ch) Je tache d’amener Gouvemement a formuler plus clairement 
refus de Congres. Mmistres effrayes de panique causee par demission 
Derby, tiennent langage beaucoup plus pacifique. Derby peut avoir 
raison, si restons calmes, dedaignons demonstrations qui vont venir, si 
nous abstenons surtout d'avancer vers Buyukdere et Gallipoli, attemdrons 
notre but sans guerre. Desir d'une entente directe avec nous gagne du 
terrain. 

435. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 18/30 March 

(cl) Le courrier charge de d^peches pour le V6tre arrive a Berlin venait 
de partir lorsque j'ai re9U Texphcation dont ce dernier etait charge, 
(ch) Elle n'exige pas de reponse vu la rapidite des evenements qui se sont 
succedes depuis son envoi de Londres — ^smon que TEmpereur veut que 
Vous ne paraissiez plus aux receptions de la Cour. 

436. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 19/31 March 
(cl) Received telegrams of 17 and 18. 

(ch) N’avons aucune confiance dans entente directe avec rAngleterre. 
Experience d'un passe recent nous a donne de dures legons. Le seul 
service que puisse nous rendre le Cabinet anglais est de refuser Congres. 
S'il s'en doutait il ne le ferait pas. 

437. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 19/31 March 
(cl) Received telegram of 18. 

(ch) Il y a revirement. Le langage pacifique est k Tordre. Si aucune 
nouvelle mquietante ne vient de Turquie et que notre presse reste calme 
pendant quelques jours, opposition relevera tete, attaquera bill de 
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mobilisation et demandera politique paciiique. Ce result at serait im- 
portant. 

438 Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 19 31 March 

(cl) Received telegram of 19. (ch) Si j’entretiens les Ministres dans 
perspective d’entente directe, c'est pour les maintenir dans refus Congres, 
que Vienne cherche a ressusciter. 

439. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 19/31 March 
Commerage — 

An Austro-Hungarian attache aurait trouve moyen de capter la 
confiaiice dii P M et en dehors de la diplomatic reconnue et oflicielie 
il aurait travaille a un rapprochement entre I’Autriclie-Hongne et 
FAngleterre 

War Loan This attache is Andrassy’s confidant, qui vu les tendances 
connues du Comte de Beust aurait prefere avoir a Londres uii homme a 
lui et dont il aurait fait le deposit aire de ses pensees intimes Comte 
Montgelas — ^\'ery intimate with Montagu Corry ^ His tendances anti- 
russes and ultramontames, a secret for no one 

440 Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 19/31 March 

Derby's parting advice — If you keep cairn and conciliatory and don't 
answer precipitately to the English demonstrations, we shall reach a 
pacific solution. A simple movement of troops towards Bosphorus or 
Gallipoh equivaudrait en ce moment a une declaration de guerre. 

441. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 19/31 March 

Very confidential. — ^First news of reinforcements from India half- 
wa}" houses ” — only words he could learn. 

442. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 20 March, i April 

\lsit from Count Beust, d'abord adversaire du Congres mais qui a 
toume depms qu'il a ete charge d'assurer a Londres que le Cabinet de 
Vienne soutien^ait au Congres les pomts de \'Tie anglais. 

Beust said he was without instructions for several days, and as this 
silence corresponded with presence of General Ignatyev at Menna, this 
should mean que I'entente s'etait etablie avec nous. 

La nouvelle attitude que V.A. me recommende, ceiie de favoriser 
ici un refus du Congres, sans faire comprendre aux Anglais que c'est 
precisement ce que nous desirous, m'oblige a accepter et meme a provoquer 
des echanges d'idees au sujet d'une entente directe. 

Delay in appointment of Salisbur^u Queen hurt because papers 
announced it before it was laid before her. 

443. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 20 March/i April 187S 

(ch) Telegrammes de Vienne representent imssion Ignatyev totaiement 
manquee. Beust re9u ordre tacher fame reviwe Congres, mais comme ii 
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ne pr&ise pas nouvelle formule ou base Mmistres anglais continuent 
resister ce que j 'encourage sous mams par discussions sur entente directe. 

444, Shuvalov to Giers, 20 March/i April 

(ch) Correspondant du Times a St Petersbourg me compromet en 
teiegraphiant paroles qui me sont dites par Mmistres et que je rapporte 
au Prince egaiement par teiegraphe 

445 Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 32 March/3 April 

Premiere entrevue avec Salisbury, langage tres pacifique mais pas 
franc Nous demande pas faire de mouvements vers Bosphore ou Galli- 
poli. Solution pacifique et selon lui a ce prix. Lui ai reproche circulaire 
Fappelant instrument de guerre. II a marque etonnement et demande 
pourquoi. Parceque se basant sur principe abstrait d'mfluence russe 
elle semble dire que le traite preliminaire — et Russie ne le laissera pas 
modifier essentiellement — ^va dans son entier contre mterets bntanniques. 
II a repondu, non, considere circulaire comme instrument de paix : il 
faudra des modifications au traite mais peutetre que ce que nous deman- 
derons nous conceme plus que cela ne Vous interesse Vous. 

R. W. Seton-Watson. 


[To he continued) 


^ Disraeli’s private secretary, afterwards Lord Rowtoa. 



OBITUARY 


STANISLAW GRABSKI 

1871-1949 

With tlie death on May 7 1949 in Sulejowek, near Warsaw, of Sianibiaw 
Grabski, there passed from the scene of both academic and political life 
in Poland one of the few remaining members of “ the Old Guard ” His 
Doctor's degree was taken in Berne, and from then onwards, for over 
half a century — ^both at home and abroad — he was an ardent, even a 
restless worker for the liberation and development of his country. For 
at least a decade he championed the cause of Socialism, being active first 
as an editor m Berlin, but working also m Switzerland and even 111 London ; 
but early in the new centur\’ he went over to the Right and joined the 
newly formed National Democratic Party, ivhose leader for the next 
twenty years was to be Roman Dmowski Taking up Ins chair in 
Economics at the School of Technology in Lwow, he was soon recognised 
as a partner wnth influence. 

Actively opposing the pro-Austrian policy of Governor Bobrzynski, 
he was nevertheless an advocate of armed intervention against Russia 
when relations became strained during the Bosnian crisis. Though at 
first uncooperative, he did join the All-Polish Commission for Joint Action 
of the Parties in 1912, and on the outbreak of war he became a member 
of the N.K.N. in Cracow. Though committed thereby to a pro- Austrian 
orientation, he was quick to change his front when the Russian victories 
of the autumn of 1914 made them masters of the best part of Galicia : 
he established contact with the Russian Governor in Iavow, wiio w^as 
actively engaged in turning the country into a Russian province, and 
he even proposed calimg together a Congress of Poles to consider the 
whole situation. When the position was reversed by the victories of 
the Central Powers from May to September 1915, Grabski found himself 
a refugee in Russia ; and here he at once re-established contact with his 
former chief, Dmow^ski. 

Then came the revolution of 1917. Draow^ski had already gone to 
France, while other Polish leaders stayed m Moscow^ or elsewhere. Hop- 
ing now that the w^estern Allies would win out against the German might, 
thus liberating the subject peoples of Central Europe, they bided their 
time, expecting in due course to return to Warsaw' and take control. 
In this last, as w'e know, they were disappointed. Authority in the 
new Poland passed rather to the Labour Socialist wing, and the National 
Democrats remained in disappointed Opposition. Nevertheless, Grabski 
was given a place beside his old chief on the Peace Delegation in Paris, 
and he became a deputy to the new Seym — position he held until 1927. 
As Chairman of the Foreign xAffaiis Committee, as w^ell as of the Peace 
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Delegation to Riga in the spring of 1921, he had a good deal to do with 
the settling of frontier problems ; but neither he nor his colleagues could 
do much toward getting a hold on home affairs. Only when his brother 
became Prime Minister did he win a seat in the Cabinet, as Minister of 
Education ; and it was in this capacity that he put through the Concordat 
%vith the Vatican in 1925. 

Among works of note that came from his pen, during the early years 
of his university activities are the following * 

(i) Zarys rozwoju idei spokczno-gospodarczych w Polsce od Iszego 
yozhioru do 1834 (1904) — a study of the first beginnings of the machine 
age in the Polish lands , 

(11) Z zagadnien polity h narodowo-panstwowej (1925) — some general 
considerations on the rehabilitation of Poland as a sovereign state ; 

(m) Ekonomja spoleczna (1927) — a general study of the social and 
econonaic problems of the time. 

Durmg the thirties, like others of the opposition parties, he was an 
onlooker and nothing more, but he was veering away from his older 
connections towards the Peasant Party. 

In the autumn of 1939, along with so many of his fellow-countrymen, 
he was deported to Russia and spent the next twenty months m the 
Lubianka prison in Moscow. With the forced entry of the Soviet Union 
into the war, he was liberated, and a few months later he arrived in 
London. He brought with him many tales, grim and humorous, about 
his prison days, in which he had for companions Ukrainians and Jews 
— people for whom a true-blooded National Democrat could have little 
affection But, on his own admission, he found them to be human beings, 
not unlike himself. 

Offering his services to the Sikorski government, he w^as elected in 
1942 Chairman of the National Council, i.e. Speaker of the Polish Parlia- 
ment m Exile. In this capacity, and because he knew his way about 
in the Union, he accompanied Mikoiajczyk to Moscow in 1944, and was 
present at his conferences with Marshal Stalin. It was about this time 
that he published in Glasgow a most useful booklet, Mysh 0 dztejowej 
dfodze Polski, which will be valued in the future as a '' tract for the 
times.’’ From being an all-out advocate of the rights of his country 
to be treated as an equal partner in the world struggle, and to pre-war 
frontiers as the basis for a peace settlement, Grabski swung round to 
quite the opposite view. The man who feared that the Polish govern- 
ment was not showmg enough firmness in defence of the nation’s rights 
was suspected a year later of urging '' appeasement ” on Sikorski’s 
successor. And he at least gave proofs of consistency in following 
Mikoiajczyk, six months after the change in the exile government, back 
to Poland, His death took place exactty eight years after his condemna- 
tion by the Soviet court to eight years imprisonment. 

It is too soon to pass any competent judgment on the behaviour of 
a man of Grabski’s powers and experience. That he was a patriot cannot 
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be doubted, but many people with the right to speak would say that lie 
was often not a wise one. Neither as a member of the Opposition m the 
twenties nor as an “ elder statesman in the forties did he seem properly 
to assess the forces against him. Like other, even more famous, wartime 
leaders he either trusted Marshal Stalin too far, or else he failed to assay 
at its proper level that statesman's powers. Time will tell wiiether it 
might not have been better for him to have stuck to Ins university work, 
and let politics take care of themselves. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NAZI-SOVIET PACT, APRIL 1939-JUNE 1941 

In the concluding chapter of his conscientious and able Foreign Policy 
of Soviet Russia ^ Mx Max Beloff makes the following remarks : . it 

is clear that we have not at our disposal the means to see even in outline 
the nature of the conflicting interests and objectives whose tensions have 
to be resolved ... we know so little about the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union because we are so far as yet from understanding to the 
full the working of its institutions Mr. Beloff goes on to state his 
view that An explanation of Soviet policy which dismisses the Revolu- 
tion would seem to be an explanation which neither the facts nor Soviet 
writings warrant'' (pp. 388-90). 

To-day few students of Soviet foreign policy would disagree with 
the author in this latter opinion During the internecine struggle of 
the twenties, both the protagonists of world revolution first (led by 
Trotsky) and those who believed in prior consolidation within the Soviet 
Union Socialism in one coimtry " led by Stalin) considered that world 
revolution was not merely desirable but necessary. The difference 
between the two schools was one of analysis, of method and of timmg 
— not of object. But the victory of the Stalinist school (which, together 
with developments in the thirties clearly set out b}^ Mr. Beloff, led many 
observers and students to conclude that the revolutionary aims of the 
U.S.S.R. had been abandoned) did not in fact end all differences of 
opinion as to method and timing among leading members of the Soviet 
hierarchy, even though all without exception (so far as may be determined 
from the available evidence) had come by 1939 to accept the doctrine 
that the cause of world revolution was incarnate in, and dependent on, 
the existence and strength of the U.S.S.R These differences continued 
in the thirties, and — ^no doubt — continue now. After 1933, in the field 
of foreign affairs, the U.S.S.R. was chiefly concerned to devise methods 
of meeting the evidently-developing threat of Nazi Germany : one school 
advocated the policy of collective security (combination with the status quo 
capitalists against the aggressors — ^the best-known exponents of this 
policy were Litvinov and Maisky) ; the other school believed in holding 
the U.S.S.R. aloof from inter-capitalist hostility, in stimulating that 
hostility to the point of conflict in order to avoid attack on the U.S.S.R., 
and in deriving the utmost benefit from the conflict for a U S.S.R. finding 
itself in the happy position of tertius gaudens. Thus Kalinin in January 
1937 '' described the Soviet Union as surrounded by foes, and declared 
that the class war had now taken on an international character " ; ^ 

* The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russta, Vol. II. By Max Beloff ; O.U.P., 1949, 
PP- 395 f 2 IS. 
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in September 1938 a leader-writer in Pravda commented : '' The Soviet 
Union views with equanimity the question as to which imperialist robber 
gives orders in one or other colony, in one or other vassal State ; for it 
sees no difference between German and English robbers ” ; ^ in the 
following November Molotov said : “ The second imperialist war has 
already begun on an immense field from Gibraltar to Shanghai The 
democratic Powers allege as a pretext their weakness in face of an 
aggressor, but m reality they do not desire to intervene seriously against 
the aggressor, for they are still more afraid of a workers’ movement ” ; ^ 
on II March 1939 Manuilsky wrote : “ . . . the British redCtionaries 
would like to use the U.S S R. to draiv the fangs of German impenaiism, 
to weaken Germany for a long time to come to preserw the dominant 
position of British imperialism m Europe ...” while four day- later 
in London Maisky was saying . ” .at present there is no conflict of 
interest betw^eeii the USSR and the British Empire in any part of tiie 
world You will find that m the last resort the fate of peace or war in 
our time depends on the kind of relations wdiich exist between London 
and Moscow ” ; and finally in a famous article in Pravda on 29 June 
1939 Zhdanov declared ” that for his part, he could not agree with those 
fnends of his who held that the British and French Governments were 
sincere m their desire for a treaty with the Soviet Union on terms which 
a ' self-respecting government ’ could accept.” ^ 

While therefore it may not be possible to see ” the nature of the 
conflicting interests and objectives whose tensions have to be resolved,” 
no study of Soviet foreign policy, any more than'of other countries’ foreign 
policies, is likely to be w'holly convincing if it attempts to depict the 
steady development of a policy to a known end. In spite of the care 
of his approach, Mr. Beloff seems not to have avoided this danger in 
his analysis of the making of the Nazi-Soviet Pact ; thus he considers 
it probable that by March 1939 the Soviet Government had come ” to 
accept the view that its purposes wmld best be served by some formal 
arrangement with Germany,” ® but the evidence rather suggests that 
certain leaders (Zhdanov, and perhaps Molotov) never wunted a pact 
mth the West, others (Maisky, and perhaps Litvinov) infinitely preferred 
it to an arrangement with Germany, w'hile Stalin, who made the decision, 
probably only made his mind up in August. The author is on firmer 
ground m discussing the wwking of the Pact with its breakdowm in mind, 
but here too concentration on centres of conflict tends to underplay both 
the degree of co-operation achieved, and the probable intention of the 
Soviets that that co-operation should continue. The following paragraphs 
are concerned to examine the Nazi-Soviet Pact in the light of these two 
considerations. 

In April 1939 it appeared to the Soviet Government that she was 
likely soon to be attacked by Hitler, with or without the connivance or 
assistance of the Western Powers. She could meet this danger with 
one of two alternative policies : she might conclude some sort of agree- 
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ment with the Western Powers against Hitler — ^but this would only be 
of value if she were assured of effective military support in case of any 
threat by Hitler to what she considered her vital interests ; or she might 
come to some arrangement with Hitler at best destroying, at worst 
postponing, any threat to herself — ^provided that relations between the 
Western Powers and Germany had reached such a point that the 
possibility of their co-operation could safely be excluded (for the threat 
of such an agreement might have been just what was needed to brmg 
Britam and France in on Hitlers side’). Mr. Beloff admirably demon- 
strates how the course of events since 1936 stimulated Moscow's suspicions 
of Pans and London and strengthened the hand of the exponents of 
Soviet '' independence " : the apparently dilatory and reluctant approach 
of the Western Powers during the actual negotiations in 1939 could not 
but increase still further the influence of these elements. Never did the 
Western Powers fully satisfy the Soviet requirements in the event of 
“ indirect aggression " against the Baltic States (such satisfaction may 
of course have been impossible) ; the special emissary sent to conduct 
the negotiations was Mr. (now Sir William) Strang, a Foreign Office 
official, while Chamberlain had flown to Berchtesgaden in 1938 ; ® traces 
appeared in the British Press of the growing Russian suspicion that the 
negotiations were being used merely as a means of extracting better terms 
from Germany ; ^ clear evidence that the appeasement policy was still 
being secretly pursued was provided by the discussions between Wohltat 
and Mr. R, S. Hudson in July.^® In spite of these facts, the major 
available collection of documents on the Nazi-Soviet negotiations conveys 
the impression that the Soviet Government had come to no decision 
before August (although it must be admitted that the documents reveal 
the course of the negotiations as seen through German eyes). As early 
as 20 May Molotov had made the re-opening of economic negotiations 
wi h Germany dependent on the construction of the necessary “ political 
bases ” ; but it was not until 10 August, when the Germans themselves 
designated certain political issues that might be discussed, that any 
significant approach towards definition was made, in spite of all Schulen- 
burg’s pressure to that end (economic negotiations were in fact re-opened 
at some undetermined date between 12 and 22 July) . Indeed, so inflexible 
was Molotov on 20 May that the Germans were left in doubt whether 
he intended to reject economic negotiations or whether he desired a 
political agreement ; and this doubt was not removed until the Soviet 
Charge in Berlin, Astakhov, informed Weizsacker on 30 May that 
'' Molotov had to be sure talked with the customary Russian distrust but 
not with the intention of barring further German-Russian discussions." 
Further, on 27 July, after an extended discussion with Astakhov, Schnurre 
concluded : “ I had the impression that Moscow had not yet decided what 
they want to do ... it looks as if Moscow, for the time being, is f oUowing 
a policy of delay and postponement toward us as well as England in order 
to defer decisions the importance of which they understand completely." 
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As late as 4 August Molotov maintained a forthright demeanour to 
Schulenburg and was strongly critical of German policy ; Schulenburg 
concluded : From M's whole attitude it was evident that the Soviet 
Government was in fact more prepared for improvement in German-Soviet 
relations, but that the old mistrust of Germany persists. !My overall 
impression is that the Soviet Government is at present determined to 
sign with England and France if they fulfil ail Soviet wishes." 

If the several impressions of these two able German officials were 
correct, what were the factors that m the hrsl weeks of August brought 
Stalm down on the side of those favourng a detente with Germany and 
opposed to an alliance with the West Contnbutory factors may have 
been first, the dela}" in arrival of the Anglo-French Militar}" Mission 
(agreed to on 25 July, arrived m ISIoscow on ii August) — ^none of whose 
members approached m status Marshal Voroshilov, who headed tlie 
Russian delegation — and, secondly, the departure of Mr, Strang on 
7 August, owing to an alleged great accumulation of work in London, 
Without final agreement having been reached on the definition of indirect 
aggression. The decisive factor favourable to the Germans, however, 
would seem to have been Ribbentrop’s offer to visit Moscow : m the 
Soviet Government's official reply Molotov formally stated that " the 
dispatch of such a distinguished public figure and statesman emphasised 
the earnestness of the intentions of the German Government," and 
Schulenburg for the first time had the impression that the negotiations 
might succeed. The decisive factors against the Western Powers would 
appear to have been the revelations afforded by the military discussions 
— first, the shock of the Western Powers' military weakness, and 
secondly their inabilit}^ to reply to Voroshilov’s enquiry on the 14th 
whether Russian troops would be permitted to pass across Polish territory. 
Even after Schulenburg's communication of the 15th announcing the 
Ribbentrop offer, Molotov used every weapon in his diplomatic armour}" 
to delay the \isit as long as possible in face of great German urgenc}' ; 
and on the 19th, in response to a pressing telegram from Ribbentrop 
pointing out that conditions on the Polish frontier were so mtolerabie 
that hostilities might break out any day, Molotov would only acknow- 
ledge the importance of the proposed trip, but would not fix a date even 
approximately, nor would he discuss the non-aggression pact (of which 
Ribbentrop had sent a draft) until the economic agreement was “ signed 
and proclaimed and put into effect ” But postponement of a decision 
was no longer possible. Half an hour after Schulenburg had left the 
Kremlin he was asked to call again, and Molotov presented him with the 
draft of a non-aggression pact and said that the Soviet Government agreed 
to Ribbentrop's visit about a week after the signing of the economic 
agreement. Evidently Stalin, realising the urgency underlying Ribben- 
trop's message, had made the decision with or without the advice of 
Molotov 

It is of course impossible on the available evidence definitely to decide 
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whether Stalin had made up his mind before this moment or not. He 
certainly gave his decision before the final Polish answer to Voroshilov's 
question was received^’ and Molotov's delaying tactics may have been 
due merely to a desire to postpone the outbreak of war as long as possible ; 
but the impression persists that the final decision was not made before the 
19th, and that the military aspect was of crucial importance.^® At the 
very least we may say that the evidence does not wholly support Mr. 
Beloff's view that by March 1939 the Soviets considered their “ purposes 
would best be served by some formal arrangement with Germany," and 
that his statement “ the arguments which carried the day in favour of 
the German offer must have been apparent at least from the moment of 
the British guarantee to Poland " (p. 228) fails to take into account the 
military factor. 

The aims of those Soviet leaders whose policy had now been adopted 
were two-fold : exploitation of the hostilities among the capitalist powers 
was not merely the correct way of defending the Soviet Union, but it 
also created the conditions in which Soviet power could be expanded. 
The strength of the Soviet Union relative to its potential enemies was 
moreover greatly increased by the U.S.S.R.'s new and growing military 
and economic resources : Mr. Beloff states (p. 8) that the Soviet Union's 
military budget rose from 8 milliard roubles m 1936 to 34 milliards in 
1938, while the Army was doubled in size between 1934 and '39, and the 
Air Force increased by 130 per cent. ; in the economic field, between 
1929 and 1939 the annual Soviet production of coal rose from 30 million 
to 170 million tons, of steel from 4 million to 18 million tons, and of 
electricity from 5,000 million to 50,000 million kilowatt hours. The 
strength of the Soviet position was however transformed by the over- 
whelming successes of Germany in April and May 1940 : the imminent 
collapse of France impelled the Soviet Union in June to complete the 
consolidation of the Baltic begun in the previous winter, and to open the 
second phase of defensive-expansionism in the Black Sea and the Balkans. 
Once again the author shows the greatest skill in disentangling the 
complicated cnss-cross of threads which formed the material of Nazi- 
Soviet relations ; but he perhaps fails to bnng out with sufficient clarity 
the aim which seems to have dominated Soviet policy between August 
1939 and June 1941 — ^the maintenance of the neutrality of the U.S.S.R. 
and the expansion of its power while the capitahsts fought among them- 
selves. To this policy, which initially brought great gains, no alternative 
existed because the only other possible policy of co-operation with the 
West had apparently been proved a failure by the events of 1936-1939. 

Soviet relations with Finland perhaps illustrate this policy. The 
U.S.S.R/s abrupt conclusion of peace with Finland in March 1940 can 
only be plausibly explained by the fear that the Western Powers were 
preparing active intervention : the German Government's instructions 
to its representatives abroad showed no favour to the Finnish position, 
and Mr. Beloff's argument that . the administrative and economic 
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strain had been heavier than justitied the militarv’ effort required, and 
with so much uncertainty on all sides, the Sonnet Union cleariy required 
a breathing-space to put its house in order '' Ip. 310) is not wholly con- 
vuncing in view of the Red Army’s considerable achievements in the last 
w'eeks of the war. Public pressure on the British and French Govern- 
ments to intervene on behalf of Finland was heavy, and military action 
was being seriously considered in March , 3 Ioiotov devoted much of 
his speech on 29 March to an attack on the \\ ec^tern Powers’ imperialist 
policy of hostility towards the Soviet Union, and to a reaffirmation of the 
Soviet policy of neutrality ; Schuienburg considered that the possibility 
of conflict with the Western Powers “ , must have been one of the 

main reasons why the So\'iet Government broke uff tlie war against 
Finland, abandoning the People’s Government.” 

But if fear of being involved m war with tUe Whist ern Powers caused 
the failure of the first attempt to settle the Finnish problem, it was tear 
of German hostility that prevented the attempt being renewed. In 
November 1940 Molotov found Hitler hrmly opposed to any further 
Soviet action m Finland, and although the first condition under which, 
on 25 November, the Soviet Government declared itself willing to enter 
the proposed Four Power Pact for the division of the world was the 
withdrawal of German troops from Finland, the documents reveal only 
one reference to the Fmnish question thereafter. Soviet requirements 
from Finland threatened at one stage to involve her in war with the 
W^est, and at another in war with Germany in both cases she preferred 
not to press her demands. 

Although Soviet action was first directed towards the north, Soviet 
interest in the south was declared from the time of signature of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. On the night of 23 August Stalin asked Ribbentrop what 
Germany thought about Turkey, and Ribbentrop (according to his 
report) rephed somewhat evasively that the ans\ver of Turkey to the 
efforts of the Reich for friendly relations had been to jom the encirclement 
pact against Germany. Stalin and ^^lolotov said that they too had 
experienced Turkish vacillation.-- But the Western Powers had a far 
more fundamental interest in Turkey and the Straits than in Finiaod, 
and were linked to Turkey by the provisional agreements of 12 May and 
23 June 1939. These agreements looked forward to the conclusion of 
long-term reciprocal pacts between Britain and Turkey and France and 
Turkey, and in September and October in Moscow Sarajoglu could there- 
fore firmly refuse any demands made by the Soviet Union which might 
compromise Turkey’s mdependence. The evidence is as yet insufficient 
to determme how far the Soviet Union followed Germany’s wishes in 
putting pressure on Turkey, or how far she ignored German suggestions ; 
but It is clear that only Anglo-French support of Turkey {formalised in 
the tripartite treaty of mutual assistance of 19 October) enabled her to 
resist Soviet demands. As in the case of Finland, however, when Molotov 
raised the question of the Straits in Berlin in November 1940 he found 
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that Soviet action was now blocked by Germany as it bad previously been 
prevented by Britain and France. Hitler showed himself willing to revise 
the ^lontreux Convention by a German-Italian-Russian-Turkish Con- 
ference which should agree on the limitation of passage through the 
Straits to Russian and Turkish warships , but he frowned on the Soviet 
desire to settle the Straits question direct with Turkey, and he sidetracked 
Molotov’s rejection of “ paper agreements ” and demands for effective 
guarantees of her security.” Presumably the Sovuet interpretation of 
” effective guarantees ” is to be found in the second condition contained 
in the Soviet memorandum of 25 November, Provided that . . . the 
security of the Soviet Union in the Straits is assured by . . - the establish- 
ment of a base for land and naval forces of the U.S.S.R. within range of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles by means of a long-term lease.” 
Once again, therefore, the Soviets failed to achieve the position they 
desired because of Anglo-French opposition on the first occasion, and 
because they forbore to press their demands in the face of German opposi- 
tion when France was defeated and Bntain gravely weakened. 

The Soviet determination to avoid embroilment in the war is however 
perhaps best illustrated by the events of the last few months before the 
German onslaught. With the exception of the annexation of Bessarabia 
and North Bukovina, the Soviet Union gained none of her objectives in 
South-East Europe : from the November 1940 conversations it was clear 
that Hitler’s dreams of partitionmg the world among Japan, the U.S.S.R., 
himself and Italy mvolved the exclusion of the Soviet Union from Europe 
and the direction of her interests to Iran and India The failure of the 
Soviet attempts to prevent the establishment of German troops and 
German control in Rumania, and to open up the Danube through control 
of the delta, caused Molotov to direct his mam efforts at Berlin to 
securing German agreement to a So\uet guarantee to Bulgaria. Hitler 
parried Molotov’s insistence by stating that he must consult Italy, and the 
disaster to Italian arms in Albania gave Hitler the excuse he needed to 
extend his military control through the Balkans. On i March 1941 
Bulgaria was induced to join the Tripartite Pact and German troops 
moved into the country^ (ostensibly to forestall a British landing in the 
Balkans through Greece). The Sovuet Government temporarily reacted 
to the German encroachment in regions it had repeatedly designated as 
in its own sphere of interest by reaffirming the Non-Aggression Pact with 
Turkey on 25 March and by concluding a similar Pact with Yugoslavia 
on 6 April — ^the day Germany attacked Yugoslavia and Greece ; but 
the startlingly rapid and complete success of the German forces in the 
Balkans caused an abrupt reversion to a cautious policy and an abandon- 
ment of formerly-held views about the Balkans. The assumption of the 
Chainnanship of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars by Stalin on 6 May 
was generally held to signify a last attempt to avoid a breach with Ger- 
many ; and on 12 May Schulenburg drew attention to subsequent Soviet 
measures (the Tass denial of alleged strong concentrations of military 
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forces on the western border of the Sotnet Union, the closing of the 
Embassies of Belgium, Norway and Yugoslavia and the expulsion of 
Gavrilovic, and the opening of diplomatic relations with the new anti- 
British Government of Rashid All in Iraq) to illustrate his conclusion : 
“ I firmly believe that, in an international situation which he considers 
serious, Stalin has set himself the goal of preserving the Soviet Union from 
a conflict with Germany/' 

Just a month previously, the neutrality policy had received its clearest 
affirmation m the Pact signed with Japan on 13 April, which bound the 
two parties to neutrality m the event of either being involved in war. 
Japan's rear was secured for an advance agamst Britain and the United 
States, but for the U.S S R the Pact not merely guaranteed immunity 
from attack by Japan (the extent of Matsuoka's concessions showed how 
far he was willmg to go for peace m the north m exchange for a free 
hand in the south), but it served as an indication to Germany that the 
Soviet Union was still not afraid to pursue an independent policy serving 
its own interests The point was emphasised by Pravda (“ it is high time 
that it was realised that the U.S.S.R follows its own policy, independent 
and free of all external influence. This policy is determmed solely by 
the interests of the people of the Soviet, the sovereign state, and peace '' ; 

but the occasion of Matsuoka's departure was used for an unprecedented 
appearance of Stalm to bid him farewell, after which Stalin first publicly 
asked for Schulenburg and said to him, We must remain friends and 
you must now do everything to that end ^ ” and later turned to the 
German Acting Military Attache and said, We will remain friends with 
you — m any event 1 ” Scarcely more plainly could Stalin have shown 
his desire to avoid being dragged into war in any quarter, while at the 
same time indicating his readmess to meet a German attack if it came.^® 

The chief common interest linking the Soviet Union with Germany 
durmg the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact was of course their commercial 
interchanges, and m this field the punctihousness of Soviet deliveries is 
sufficient evidence of their desire to av^oid conflict with Germany. By 
the Economic Agreement of ii February 1940, supplementmg that of 
19 August 1939, the Soviet Union undertook to deliver large quantities 
of grain, mmerai oil, cotton, phosphates, iron and platinum, these 
deliveries ov^er twelve months to be compensated by Germany by deliv'eries 
over fifteen months. The U.S S.R. granted rights of transit from and 
to Rumania, Iran, x\fghamstan and the Far East including ]\Ianchukuo, 
and offered to buy for Germany metals and raw materials m third 
countries, thus defeating the British blockade of Germany.®^ A new 
agreement signed on 10 Januarv’^ 1941 considerably increased the vmiume 
of exchanges between the two countries, and apart from a brief period 
at the beginning of 1941, Soviet deliveries kept to schedule, while the 
German deliveries of machinery, machine tools and armaments regularly 
fell behmd. The brief Soviet restraint in deliveries in January and 
February 1941 was fully compensated m March and April, and on 15 May 
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Sciinurre reported, I am under the impression that we could make 
economic demands on Moscow which would even go beyond the scope 
oi the treaty of lo January . - . The quantities of raw materials now 
contracted tor are being delivered punctually by the Russians, despite 
the heavy burden this imposes on them.” 

3Ir Beloths comprehensive and detailed study ends with a w^holly 
admirable analysis of the principles of So\net foreign policy. It is a 
pity tliat this analysis did not inform the work throughout, for in that 
case Its value would have been greatly enhanced : the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
to take the example \nth which this paper is concerned, would then 
have appeared as merely one among many tactical manoeuvres dictated 
by the underlying aims and beliefs of Soviet policy. The sot-disant 
proletarian character of the Soviet Union denied the possibility of genuine 
friendship with any other state in the world, so long as all remained 
capitalist ; and therefore, smce any and every state would attack the 
U.S.S.R. if the situation were deemed sufficiently favourable, the Soviet 
Union equally could not be expected to be bound by any agreements 
made on the basis of temporaiy^ expediency when observance of such 
agreements had become no longer expedient. Between 1919 and 1939 
the Soviets entered ever more closely into international associations with 
other countries and to an increasing extent committed themselves to the 
maintenance of the status quo : this policy was necessitated by the internal 
weakness of the So\iet state, backward and undeveloped m 1917, shattered 
by anarchy and civil war between 1917 and 1919, and only becoming 
industriahsed by force from above after 1928. In August 1939 the 
Soviets completely reversed their former tactics while keeping unchanged 
their strategic aim of promoting the cause of World Communism embodied 
in the existence and strength of the U.S.S.R. * this reversal was necessi- 
tated by the policy of the Western Powers and their ahies, and by the 
evident intention of Hitler to start a war ; but it was made possible not 
only by the irreconcilable opposition between the Axis and the West, 
but also by the great increase m the military and economic strength of 
the U.S S.R. The new policy of co-operation with the expansionist 
and revisionist pow'^ers m order to turn that expansionism away from her 
own borders, together with the outbreak of war between the revisionist 
and the status quo capitalists, created a situation in which the Soviet 
Union could safely use her increased power to advance her frontiers, so 
strengthening her defences and liberating oppressed proletariats in the 
newly-occupied territories.®^ Treaties concluded with the Governments 
of such territories were naturally ignored, and by the end of June 1940 
the frontiers of the former Tsarist Russia had been reached in most 
regions, and crossed in a few. The paths of advance chosen by the 
Russian apostles of Communism revealed themselves to be the same as 
those followed by the Russian Imperialists of the former Tsarist Empire 
— ^north towards the Baltic, south-west towards the Balkans and the 
Straits, south towards Persia and the Persian Gulf. 
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But the prosecution ot the new policy largely depended on the entangle- 
ment of the capitalist powers in war with each other, and the collapse of 
France released the mobilised land forces of the Nazis for the conquest 
of South-East Europe Sensible of the benefits already derived from the 
expansionist policy, doubtful of the wisdom of withdrawal beiore the 
Nazis whose appetite grew with feeding, lacking any alternative polict' 
which would not immediately bring the fury of the Nazi hordes upon 
them, the Soviets endeavoured to maintain their advance in the Balkans 
while binding the Nazis to them by supplying enormous quantities of 
materials unobtainable for Germany elsew’here. But this economic bond 
became itself a further cause for conflict, tor Hitler always ieared 
dependence on supplies^ whose source and lines of delivery he did nut 
himself control that was his justification for a policy of continental, not 
colonial, expansion. As the struggle m the Balkans sliaipened, the 
Soviets could less aftord to yield ; by his demeanour in Berlin Muiotov 
destroyed w'hat chance oi settlement remained; warnings oi m\'asioii 
and evidence of preparations grew’, but still the So\iets held to their 
pohcy — protesting over Bulgaria, reaffirming their Pact witii Turkey, 
concluding a new- one with Yugoslavia, but continuing and expanding 
their economic deliveries in the months of April and May. The Pact of 
Neutrality with Japan represented the Far Eastern counterpart of the 
European policy, but this agreement w’as the first since August 1939 
from w’hicli the Soviets drew^ no territorial or concrete militar\' advantage 
It thereby foreshadowed a reversion to the policy of association against 
expansionism, a policy dictated by the Nazi threat, and primarily based, 
as before 1939, on the w’eakness of the U.S S.R. relative to the powder 
of the hostile attack. 

P, A. Reynolds. 

Univ, of London. 

1 Belof , 11, p. 87 Cf. p. 153- ® P- 210 ^ Ci. pp. 22S-29. 

® Cf p 255. ® Cf p 211. 

’ Hitler did in fact try’ such a manoeu\Te. Vtde despatch of Coiilondre, French 
Yello'Ji' Book, p. 131, quoted Beioff, p 236 

8 yii Beloit discounts the ehect of this on the negotiations saying '* no high 
Xazi dignitarv' visited Moscow before Ribbentrop’s arrival for the actual signature 
of the mstrument (p 252). But Mr. Churchill has instanced the importance 
attached bv the Soviet leaders to matters of protocol ; Mr Eden offered to go to 
Moscow, an offer of which the Russians may well have been aware (Churchill, W. S , 
The Gathering Storm, p. 303) , and we have the evidence of Molotov’s own statement 
to Schulenburg that “ with regard to the proposed tnp of the Reich Foreign IMmister 
... the Soviet Government was very gratified by this proposal , , . This stood 
IE noteworthy contrast to England, who, in the person of Strang, had sent only an 
official of the*” second class to Moscow.” Xaei-Soviei Relations, p. 60 {U S Dept, of 
State, 1948). 

8 In restating the readiness of the country to negotiate wnth Germany before 
the negotiations with Soviet Russia were completed, the Foreign Secretary ran a 
slight risk of being misunderstood in Moscow ” The Times, 13 June 1939* 

" M The rumour that Chamberlain was still attempting a deal with Geimany as 
late as July 1939 has received documentary backing in the Soviet Government’s 
pubhcation Documents and Materials relating to the Eve of the Second World War, 
in Vol II of which are described the contacts of Sir Horace Wilson with the German 

Q 
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Ambassador in London, von Dirksen, as well as the discussions between Mr Hudson 
and Wohltat Further details of these negotiations, together with speculation as 
to their effect on the Soviet Union, are to be found in Dallm, A , The Month of 
Demsion : German-Soviet Diplomacy July 22- August 22 igsg in Journal oj Central 
European Affairs, April 1949. 

Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 13. On 29 June Hitler decided not to resume 
economic negotiations with Russia at that time but agreed that the Russians should 
not be so informed for a few days. (Ibid., p. 25.) The decision was of course never 
put into effect. 

Ihid , p. 35 pp. 40-41 Ihid., p 60. 

At the Kremlin, in August 1942, Stalin . . . gave me one aspect of the 
Soviet position ... ‘ How many divisions,’ Stalm had asked, * will France send 

against Germany on mobilisation ^ ’ The answer was ‘ About a hundred ' He 
then asked, ' How many will England send ^ ’ The answer was : ‘ T’wo, and two 
more later ’ ‘ Ah, two, and two more later,’ Stalin had repeated. ‘ Do you 

know,’ he asked, ' how many divisions we shall have to put on the Russian front if 
we go to war with Germany ^ ’ There was a pause. ' More than three hundred.’ ” 
Churchill, W. S , op, cit,, p. 305. Stalin was not present at the military discussions, 
so this account must have been dramatised by one of its reporters, but the gist is 
no doubt correct Despite this revelation, the Soviets continued to misjudge the 
relative strengths of the opposing forces on 2 September the Soviet Ambassador 
in Warsaw asked Beck why the Polish Government had not taken up Voroshilov’s 
hint to ask the Soviet Union for supplies (Beloff, p 280), which he would hardly have 
done had his Government anticipated the speed of the Polish collapse , and m the 
Soviet Press m May and June 1940 could be detected the surprise and consternation 
of the Soviet Government at the French debacle, 

Nazi-Soviet Relations, p 64. 

There is a slight conflict of evidence as to what Poland’s answer was, but Mr. 
Beloff is almost certainly right in his confident belief that the Poles did not agree 
(p. 271) 

^3 The quotation from Churchill in footnote 15 supra gives some support to this 
vuew. 

^3 There is some discussion of this issue in two recent articles, that by Alexander 
Dallm mentioned m footnote 10 supra, and Part I of an article by E H. Carr entitled 
“ From Munich to Moscow ” m the first issue of the new Glasgow journal, Soviet 
Studies, June 1949. Mr Dallm believes from the tenor of Soviet conversations ” 
that the decision to come to an arrangement with Germany was made at a session 
o f the Politburo not later than the first week in August . this view may overemphasise 
the element of Realpohhk in Soviet policy and underestimate its ideological motiva- 
tion. The probability of capitalist (Nazi) attack on the U S.S R , with or without 
the Western capitalists' support, was the basic premise of Soviet action the value- 
lessness of association with the West as a method of minimising the danger of the 
attack was only proved by the military conversations, though this does not of course 
preclude an earlier decision Professor Carr has not yet discussed the matter in 
detail, but appears to be placing the decision certainly no earlier than Mr. Dallm, and 
possibly as late as the present writer suggests 

Churchill, op, at,, p 453, and Falls, Cyril, The Second World War, p 35 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 136 

Ibid., p 73 23 p 252 24 p. 258 

2® Molotov subsequently referred only once {17 January 1941) to the memoran- 
dum of 25 November The “ early German reply ” which he requested was of 
course never sent, (Ibid., p. 270.) 

23 Beloff, p, 341. 

27 Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp. 338-39. 

23 Quoted m Gafencu, Prelude to the Russian Campaign, p. 1 59. 

28 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p 324. 

38 In the middle of April Sir Stafford Cripps predicted 22 June as the date of the 
German attack on the U S.S.R Mr Churchffl had already sent a vrarnlng to 
Staim of the imminence of the German onslaught (The Times, 23 June 1941), while 
Sumner Welles had warned Umansky in Washington as early as February, and again 
on 20 March, (Beloff, p, 358) 

3 ^ Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp. 132-33. 

32 Ibid., p. 341, quoted m Beloff, p, 378. 
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One detail perhaps deserves comment, namely Mr Beloff’s identification on 
P* 395 of " Marxist ” with “ believer in the Soviet Union.” While it may perhaps 
now be proper to define “ Communist ” as “ believer in the Soviet Union,” many 
individuals who profess Marxism do not regard the Soviet Government as the apostle 
of their faith, and would refuse to accept the label ” Communist ” if it is given this 
meaning. 

In June 1940 the seizure of Bessarabia was eulogised in the Soviet Press as 
“ liberating the people from the Capitalist yoke ” {Dallin, D. J„ Soviet Russia’s 
Foreign Policy igjg-ig42, p. 240), while the New York Daily Worker of 25 July 
wrote ” In some cases Socialism is coming by the independent action of the masses 
in a given country, in others by decisive help from without . . the occupation of 
Poland, Bessarabia and the Baltic countries by the U.S S R. is part of this whole 
development ” (quoted in Bullitt, W C , The Great Globe Itself, p. 205) 

35 Mr Belofi refers to the “ favourable influence ” of economic factors (p 377), 
but it seems more probable that the degree of Russian assistance to Germany was 
more a source of irritation than gratification to Hitler The case for this point of 
view is argued in Gafencu, op, cit , pp 171-74. 


The Law of the Soviet State, Edited by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Hugh W. Balb. Introduction by 
John N. Hazard ; Macmillan, New York, 1948, $15.00. 

This is an important book because, as Professor Hazard says in his 
Introduction, every Soviet student of government and law reads it, and 
administrators and jurists use it for reference. It is, in a way, the official 
account of Soviet public law, and the reader will find in it an authoritative 
exposition of the ideology behind the constitution and of the historical 
development of the Soviet system of government as the powers that 
be wish it to be understood. For practical purposes, though not for 
the purposes of the historian, the latter is much more important than 
the actual truth, since it forms the minds of lawyers, administrators and 
diplomats. Even if it is to a great extent a myth, it may prove to be 
as important an item of history as the so-caUed “ myth of Magna Carta.'" 
Perhaps one ought to take the same view of the garbled references to 
features in foreign systems of government of which the authors dis- 
approve. They certainly give a wrong impression, and are perhaps 
wilfully distorted or, more usually, are half-truths taken out of their 
context, but readers doubtless believe them and, of course, they have 
no opportunity of correcting them. Thus the feeling of unsuspecting 
superiority over foreign countries is confirmed, with, as Professor Hazard 
says, very important effects in diplomatic intercourse- Very much the 
same may be said of the discussions of the writings of foreign writers 
on political philosophy. For all these reasons it was assuredly important, 
and probably necessary, that the book should be translated into English 
— and weU translated under the supervision of one of the greatest foreign 
students of Soviet law. 

For all that, one may wish that it had not been added to the list 
of books which a well-read student of politics and public law should read. 
For it is not only abusive and bad-tempered, but extremely repetitive 
and dull. It is unlikely to convince anyone not already convinced of 
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the merits of the Soviet system, except perhaps by its references to 
equality between the sexes and — ^though I understand that the practice 
is here in doubtful conformity with theory — between various races and 
peoples. It is indeed not intended for foreign consumption, but for those 
who, being already members or adherents of the Communist Party, accept 
the official doctrine and require only to be instructed in matters of detail 
and to be fortified in the faith. Thus it does not set out to answer the 
really awkward questions that a westerner might put, such as, what 
virtue is there in perfecting the universality of the vote or equality of 
race and sex in the active conduct of judicial or administrative functions 
if the whole system is essentially based on appointment from above and 
subject to dual responsibility '' to a Soviet on the same level and to 
those above it in the hierarchy ; or, more fundamental still, what evidence 
is there for the validity of Communism itself. It goes without saying 
that there is no sense of the virtues inherent in toleration, but, on the 
contrary, a firm conviction that it never in fact exists in other countries. 
Much of the argumentation is based on the premiss that all governments 
are actually as authoritarian and partisan in intention as those of the 
U.S.S.R. The only differences are that they are not so well organised 
for their purpose and that they hypocritically disguise their true character 
behind a sham fa9ade of liberalism. The effect is to give to the non- 
Soviet reader an impression, which is surely not intended, of extreme 
cynicism. One can only hope that the reality is better and more attractive 
than the appearance. 

A lawyer must find the book profoundly unsatisfactory and uninterest- 
ing, even if he is familiar with the only semi-legal character of public law 
in countries other than the U.S.S.R., and perhaps especially in the United 
Kingdom. He is accustomed to having to deal with constitutional 
conventions and the changing habits of political life, with the obscure 
working of parties and with the details of administrative structure and 
action. He is even prepared to devote some attention to the foundations 
that a constitution has in political theory, though anyone who has probed 
into the metaphysical basis of the American Constitution knows the 
dangers of approaching a bottomless pit. But he expects some body of 
neutral principle which will bind, for the time being at least, the various 
persons engaged in government, whatever the party programme which 
they are trying to carry out. Constitutional Law in this sense finds its 
apogee in the American Constitution ; and English constitutional law 
becomes most interesting at the points where what the late Sir Maurice 
Amos once called the “ constitutional conscience gives something like 
the guarantees which m the United States are given by constitutional 
instruments and the courts which apply them. Now nothing of this 
appears in the book before us. It consists of Communist ideology, a 
tendentious interpretation of history in accordance with that ideology, 
and an explanation, in no very great detail, of the organisation of the 
legislative, administrative and judicial organs of the U.S.S.R. and the 
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Union and Autonomous Republics comprised in it. It is as if a book 
on the English Constitution contained nothing but a panegyric on liberty, 
together with a description of Parliament — only the electoral system, 
not procedure or mores — and of the Government Departments, Local 
Authorities and Courts. This is perhaps a little unfair, because the book 
does contain a fairly full discussion of the rights and duties of citizens in 
the Soviet Union, in which the practised eye will detect — what is indeed 
admitted — that the nghts are in no way guaranteed against the govern- 
ment, but are always subject to abridgement by the authorities In 
other words, they never rise to the level of what we should call political 
liberties. 

It would in the nature of things be idle to expect any more from a 
book on such a subject, for one cannot easily imagine anything comparable 
to the neutral legal doctrine of a western constitutional system in a 
regime which uncompromisingly denies the validity of the doctrine of 
the separation of powers or the possibility of any genuine opposition 
between the interests of the individual and of the community. Other 
peoples may feel that ultimately such an opposition does not exist, but 
for the time being the task of reconciliation exists, and it is a very difficult 
one. For the Soviet theorist, there is no possible opposition here and 
now, and there is nothing to reconcile. There seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that the Soviet system is a tyranny, no doubt 
established and conducted honestly in order to put in action a specific 
body of doctrine, but none the less a tyieomy ; and for the lawyer all 
t5n:annies are unspeakably dull. Perhaps those who are interested in 
the problems of business organisation — and from another point of view 
the Soviet system is essentially a business organisation — ^may find the 
book more readable, but I suspect that there is too little detail and too 
much concealment of the real structure and operation of Soviet govern- 
ment to satisfy such readers. 

F. H. Lawson. 

Oxford, 

The Handicrafts of Ancient Russia, By B. A. Rybakov ; published in 
Russian by the Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R., 1948, pp. 792. 
Kievan Russia, By Georg Vernadsky ; Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1948, pp. 412. 

Modern historians understand by the term Kievan Russia the period 
between the 9th and the 13th centuries. Rybakov's exposition, however, 
covers a wider field : it extends to the 15th century and deals similarly 
with the early part of the Muscovite period. It is the first 520 pages 
which interest us : these are an account of the origins of handicrafts in 
Russia (4th-8th centuries) and trace their differentiation and development 
in the period which ends with the Tartar conquest (I223-I240). 

In his preface the author touches upon the question of sources and 
methods of his work. His acute critic^ approach in his review of the 
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specialist literature on the subject must be noted as a positive fact, as 
also the fact that he makes use of many works on the subject, though, 
unfortunately, by no means exhaustively, which have appeared outside 
the Soviet Union, as well as pre-revolutionary and Soviet works. Further- 
more in his evaluation the author is usually strictly factual which certainly 
increases the significance of his conclusions. 

He has drawn upon vast data and has made use of all the available 
written sources both Russian and foreign. He has studied inscriptions, 
illuminated manuscripts and has made use of valuable archaeological data : 
in particular the excavated barrow^s of the 9th-i4th centuries which alone 
number some 20,000 and data obtained from excavations of the sites of 
old towns and villages such as Kiev, Belgorod, Vyshgorod, Novgorod 
Veliky, the city of Reykovetsk, Staraya Ladoga, Dievich-Gora, Pskov, 
SuzdaF, Staraya Riazan', Vladimir-na-Klyazme, Bogolmbov, Smolensk, 
Galich and many others. 

In volume, breadth, thoroughness and particularly in the technical 
approach to archaeological data, Rybakov's work surpasses all previous 
works on the subject, not excluding the classic works of N. P. Kondakov 
{Isiona i pamyafniki vtzanUiskoy emali, 1892 ; Russkiye klady, I, 1896 ; 
Russkiye drevnosti v pamyatnikach tskussiva, IV~VI, 1891-1899) and 
Lubor Niederle {Slovanske StaroBtnosU, III, i, Oddil-Zdmistndni remeslnd, 
1921). 

What then is the mam thesis of the author of this outstanding work 
and what is his approach ? 

The question of dating is one of the most important problems. There 
are few relics which can be dated precisely (from an inscription or a 
record in a written source) and the majority of these are the work of 
master jewellers. The author correctly considers that “ the preliminary 
condition for the dating of archaeological collections is the classification 
of articles according to type " (p. 28). The author employs the method 
of stratigraphical approach to sequences of type, i.e. P. P. Efimenko's 
method of statistical classification by types {Ryazanskie mog%V mki, 
Materialy po etnografit, 1926, III , K istorii Zapadnogo PovolzKya, 
Sovetskaya archeologiya, 1937, No. 2) together with A. V. Artsikovsky’s 
method which is a combination of a strictly typological method with the 
correlative method applied in Natural Sciences {Kurgany vyatichey^ 1930). 
Rybakov does not completely reject stylistic analysis, but he points out 
its frequent imperfections which, as in the case of A. S. Gushchin, for 
example, led to a series of gross errors {Pamyatniki Khudozhestvennogo 
Remesla Drevney Rusi X-XIII V.V., 1936). On the other hand Rybakov 
correctly points out that an enthusiasm for sociological schemes leads to 
the repudiation of precise dating and to making general definitions which 
deprives archseology of factuality, one of its most important attributes. 

Rybakov has evolved a new method in Russian archaeology for deter- 
mining whether or not given objects were made at the same time. The 
method is equally applicable to objects from barrows and from sites of 
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old towns produced by a similar technique (casting, stamping, etc.). In 
view of the undoubted significance of Rybakov's method to Russian 
archaeology his own words must be quoted in full : '' Amongst a number 
of articles of one type similar in size, pattern and outline, there can be 
found articles which have been cast in the same mould or else punched 
out by the same stamps. To establish this, each and every detail of the 
articles compared must coincide. Some defect in the casting mould, the 
slightest quiver of the craftsman's chisel m cutting out the mould (' izlozh- 
nitsa '), may supply the clue as this defect wiU inevitably be repeated on 
all castings from the given mould. The preliminary work in searching 
for identical objects was done with a magnifying glass and calipers, but 
for the final proof, plaster and plaster-of-Paris casts and microfilms were 
made. This method is somewhat laborious as it requires the comparison 
of each article of a given type with every other of the same type. If 
a signifies the number of articles of a certain type, then we can determine 
the number of comparisons (x) which must be made, by the formula . 


{a — i)2 + (a — i) " 
2 ’ 


(page 29). 


The application of this method of the identity of articles cast in the 
same mould is justified by the comparatively short life of limestone 
and earthenware casting moulds. The first and last castings from one 
mould cannot be separated by a period of more than a few years, which 
means that identical articles were made by the hands of one craftsman, 
or in any case were made within the limits of one generation. An interest- 
ing fact shows how laborious this method is : in order to study 483 
examples of the seven-lobed temple ring of the type ascribed to the 
vyaticJn, Rybakov had to make 116,403 comparisons. 

Similarly he uses all other methods of determining archaeological 
objects. 

The determining of the origin of objects is also another important 
question, i.e. whether it is local or foreign. From the times of 
V. V. Hvoyko and N. F. Belyashevsky's work in the 1890's and 
from the discovery of individual instruments with Russian inscriptions 
or with Russian errors in the Greek text, it became clear that 
Russian handicrafts had made a great contribution to the creation of 
an archeological inventory. Rybakov applied cartography to archeo- 
logical data. An interesting result was obtained. Distribution maps 
of raw materials (iron, red slate, amber) and the finished products made 
from them, together outlined the possible areas m which the corresponding 
articles were made. The establishment of the fact that surface iron ore 
was to be found all over the territory of Kievan Russia supports Rybakov's 
assumption that there was local production. 

In Chapter I Rybakov describes the ongins, the gradual development 
and change of cultures on the territory of the future Kievan Russia 
(4th~8th centuries) . He divides it into natural-geographical areas (steppe, 
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wooded steppe and forest regions) and traces the development of technical 
practices amongst the population of this territory. Rybakov defines 
more precisely a certain method of iron working, which is important r at 
that time iron was not properly smelted, but heated to such tempera- 
tures as primitive implements allowed. He does not identify the Eastern 
European population of all periods with the latest Slavs, but admits 
that, “ in the biological sense, the Slavs of the Sth-pth centuries are 
perhaps the descendants of the ancient Scythians and of the D'yakov 
towns ” (p. 40), which is explained by the continuance of certain cultural 
features. In his opinion the Slav stage was clear in the 3rd-4th centuries 
in the Dnieper area, but only in the 6th~8th centuries in the north-eastern 
regions. 

Rybakov asserts that a number of cultural influences acted on these 
areas — Greek and Roman (examples of Roman influence being the potter’s 
wheel, enamels, clothing, fibulae, etc., concluding with a remarkable fact, 
established by N. T. Byelyaev — Semtnanum Kondakovianum, I, 1927, 
Prague — the coincidence of the Roman and Russian dry measures, if 
these measures are translated into litres). He is particularly critical of 
De Baye's “ Gothic theory,” and distinguishes Slav made articles of the 
6th--7th centuries, formerly ascribed to the Goths. 

Rybakov considers that in the 4th~5th centuries one can speak of 
a more or less unified Slav urn field ” culture of the Venedi (extending 
from the left bank of the Dnieper to the Oder and Elbe) : it is to this 
area that he refers the upper courses of the Desna and Oka. In the 
6th century one can speak of the Antes, although undoubtedly very 
little is known of this penod. 

Rybakov stresses the cultural role of the Khazar Khanate, which 
was formed in the 7th and flourished in the 8th century. It is for this 
reason that the Samanid element in treasure hoards is increased. Prob- 
ably the composition of the Khazar Khanate in the 8th century included 
the South-eastern Slav tribes — ^the Severyanins, Vyatichi, Radimichi and 
Warlike Polyanins.” The Russian areas acquired articles of Eastern 
production (textiles, female adornments, chain-mail, head pieces, etc.). 
The author conjectures that it was the Slav part in the South-eastern 
Khazar campaigns which opened the road to Tmutarakan for the Slavs 
and created a link with the Transcaucasus and possibly Central Asia. 
The problem of Kievan Russia's link with the culture of the Ante-Khazar 
period, in the first instance, and her deeper Scythian-Sarmatian roots, 
in the second, are now settled affirmatively, which is explained by 
the particular maturity of the Dnieper region culture. He emphasises 
that the increasing role of agriculture in the North in the yth-Sth 
centuries, '' balances in some measure the industrial aspect of the North 
and South,” and shows that craftsmen’s villages with several industries 
sprang up (smithery, casting, pottery, bone-carving and jewellery). 

In Chapter II, “ Rural Handicrafts of the gth-isth Centuries,” he 
describes smithery, proving that the craftsmen knew all the most 
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important methods such as welding, torsion, hole-punching, riveting and 
tempering of steel. Axes, sickles, scythes, ploughshares, pikes, hammers 
and locks, etc., were made. Jewellery was widely known. Amongst the 
technical methods of the Ancient Russian craftsmen, Rybakov gives 
pride of place to casting. Moreover, in casting an earthenware mould 
was often used, hut stone moulds have also been found and some casting 
was done by wax models. In the making of pottery, which was widely 
practised, he distinguishes three types of potter’s wheel the light hand 
wheel, the heavy hand wheel and the pedal wheel. 

On the subject of the controversy, started in the sixties and renewed 
m igo2 by V. 1 . Sizov, over the significance of the enigmatic signs (circles, 
crosses, stars, etc.) found on the bottom of vessels, Rybakov follows 
A. Kotlyarevsky and A. S. Uvarov, rejecting the religious symbolical 
explanation of these signs and coming to the conclusion that they are 
merely craftsmen’s trade-marks. Moreover he asserts that the production 
of individual potters was very small. 

The author concludes with well-founded opinions on the difficulty 
of distinguishing, before the 15th century, carpentry, shoe-making, tailor- 
ing, tanning, cooperage, weaving, etc., as practised professionally by 
craftsmen in the natural rural economy of that period. These can only 
be described from the 15th century and therefore the author confines him- 
self to a summary of information on instruments and methods used in 
these branches of domestic crafts. 

In Chapter III, Town Handicrafts of the 9th-i3th Centuries,” 
Rybakov reviews smithery, iock-smithery and the making of arms. He 
analyses the equipment, instruments and furnaces of town forges, and 
has a particularly high opinion of the Reykovetz furnace. The articles 
made m the forges were : agricultural implements, craftsmen’s tools, 
articles in daily use such as nails, knives, rings, needles, scales and so 
on, and arms, armour and harness. Evidence of traces of file work is 
emphasised. It is remarkable that the obscure term “ xapajiyjKHBii; ” to 
be found in the much-disputed ” Slovo o Polku Igoreve ” is explained 
as being a process of tempering steel by air. The phrase in the '' Slovo ” 
— “ BmecTOi^eM xapa;ii;yBe cKOBana, a b i>yecTn saKaiieHa” — ^becomes 
understandable : '' xapanys ” — aflame, making red hot ; “ ByecxS ” — a 
gust of violent wind, i.e. forged in the harsh flame, tempered by the 
tempestuous wind.” 

The working of copper, silver and gold in ancient Russia is best 
known — ^mainly through the monumental researches of N. P. Kondakov. 
Rybakov asserts that the famous Russian treasures correspond to the 
line of movement of the Baty Tartars ; exceptions to this are a few silver 
treasures and coins, which the owners concealed in the earth from their 
neighbours. Rybakov justly rejects the method of dating by deduction, 
which is to be found in the works of certain contemporary Russian 
authors, and gives an account of the history of jewellery in this 
period. He comes to the following conclusions : (i) from the gth-ioth 
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centuries, casting by a wax model was applied for the making of intricate 
articles (with the loss of the mould) ; (2) in the 9th“iith centuries a 
method of casting by a flat wax model in a one-sided earthenware mould 
was used for fine work ; (3) casting in flat two-stded moulds appeared 
probably in the 12th century ; (4) in the nth century stone moulds 
emerged ; (5) in the 12th century casting moulds of solid layers of 
stone appeared and with their aid craftsmen imitated the intricate tech- 
nique of court jewellers ; (6) work on casting silver and its alloys 
was usually linked with other technical practices (embossing, niello, 
gold grain work, filigree). Only copper was cast without additional 
working. 

Rybakov makes a sensational discovery that the famous arches of 
the old town of Vshchizhsky, considered to be clearly of Romanesque 
origin, are Russian work of the 12th-century “ craftsman Constantine.'' 

An investigation of the forging and chasing of non-ferrous metals, 
leads him to the conclusions that the forging of copper, silver and 
gold (both hot and cold) was widely practised ; that chasing was similarly 
well known ; and that the art of relief embossing developed from the 
nth century. 

The impressing and stamping of silver and gold can be dated from 
the loth century and shows a gradual complication of technique. Niello, 
gilding and incrustation leads Rybakov to the assertion that Russian 
jewellers, having created a new type of gilding technique (gold amal- 
gam on copper) even surpassed their Tsargrad, Italian and Rhenish 
contemporaries. 

An investigation of wire, filigree and gold grain work convinces 
Rybakov of their Russian origin, although eastern patterns often served 
as prototypes and thus the theories, by which all the gth-ioth century 
•silver and gold ornaments were purchased, have become groundless. 

He describes in detail pottery in the towns and thinks there must 
have been furnaces for the kilning of utensils by the end of the loth to 
the beginning of the nth century, although the furnaces known to 
archaeologists are of the I2th-i3th centuries. Certain types of furnace 
date from Roman times and, in the Black Sea area, even from the Hellenic 
period. Potters produced not only domestic utensils, but also toys. 
Brick baking became known, either through Byzantine towns, such as 
Kherson or Khazar Khanate, or possibly Danubian Bulgaria. Brick 
baking is known in Kievan Russia only from the Christian period. Multi- 
coloured glazed ceramics, decorative tiles, coloured toys and domestic 
utensils were widely developed. Rybakov deciphers the inscription of 
an nth-century potter on the fragment of a vessel, which links the name 
of the vessel with a type of pitcher for wine and honey. 

Dealing with enamels, Rybakov tries to prove that this highest branch 
of the jeweller's art was perhaps practised in Kiev by the gth-ioth 
centuries. In the iith-izth centuries enamelling flourished in Kiev 
and appeared in Vladimir, Riazan and possibly Chernigov and Polotsk, 
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but after the Tartar invasion enamel work was continued only in the 
Galician-Volynian principality. The making of glass m Russia was an 
exclusive town handicraft and goes back to the second half of the loth 
century. 

He summarises the data on tanning and tailoring (a 12th-century 
tanner’s workshop was unearthed in Novgorod), weaving and the making 
of books (book-wnting workshops existed in Novgorod from the end of 
the nth century). He investigates with great care the utilisation of 
wood, giving a valuable general picture of the data and a resume 
of information on bone work. A curious detail is the fact that 
chess was evidently known in Russia by the gth century. In the iith- 
13th centuries the church persecuted chess-players, threatening them 
with excommunication ? 

Russian stone-masonry attained its highest level of development in 
Suzdahan Russia in the I2th-i3th centuries (the Dmitrievsky and 
lurievsky Cathedrals) . Rybakov makes the suggestion that stone carving 
was brought to the Galician principality by craftsmen fleeing from the 
Tartars. Millstones and grinding stones were made and, in addition, 
beads, ikons, small crucifixes, casting moulds, etc. A short summary on 
building is included. 

Rybakov considers that, if Kiev and other towns of the Central Dnieper 
region led in handicrafts in the gth— loth centuries, then in the I2th-i3th 
centuries cultural advances created other Russian centres ; handicrafts 
advanced, as for example, in Vladimir, Riazan, Novgorod, Galich, Polotsk 
and elsewhere. 

In Chapter IV, ‘'The Marketing of Products in the 9th-i3th Centuries,^’ 
Rybakov comes to the following new conclusions : 

(i) Rural craftsmen worked to order, their products spread over an 
area with a radius of 10-20 km. ; 

{2) The area of sale for town craftsmen had a radius of 50-100 km. ; 
they worked partly to order (for the boyars and the “ dru- 
zhmiks ”) ; 

(3) Some of the town craftsmen (of Kiev, Smolensk, Novgorod and 

others) sold their products on the market (m particular Kievan 
champieve production and glass bracelets), the area of sale w’’as 
1,400 km. ; 

(4) In the nth century there arises, in settlements near Ovruch, a 

rural domestic craft industry of slate bobbins (“ priaslitsa '’), 
the area of sale being all the Russian lands and Bulgaria, Kherson 
and Poland. 

(5) Articles manufactured by Russian craftsmen were exported to the 

Volga region of Bulgaria, to the Black Sea area, Bohemia and 
Moravia, Poland, the Baltic Slavs and Sweden, and thus Russian 
handicrafts exerted their influence on production in a number 
of Western Slav regions. 

In Chapter V, “ Craftsmen of the 9th-i3th Centuries,’' Rybakov 
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gives an analysis of groups of craftsmen, their social position and pro- 
fessional ties. He divides craftsmen into the following categories : (i) 
rural, (2) patrimonial, (3) municipal. The superiority of free town 
handicrafts becomes apparent in the I2th“-i3th centuries and the list 
of craftsmen’s individual handicrafts, drawn up by the author, is 
valuable. 

Rybakov’s general approach, which he systematically stresses, is 
clear ; it is aimed at proving that Russian culture has deep roots and 
that the claims of adherents to the Norseman theory, who consider that 
everything began in Russia with the advent of the Variags, have no- 
foundations in objects of material culture ; and so he writes : ''it was 
not the Norsemen, who only appeared here in the 9th century, who were 
the creators of Kievan Russian culture : it was, on the contrary, the 
flourishing of the Dnieper region in the 7th~8th centuries, its links with 
Byzantium, Iran and the Arabs, its own high culture, which determined 
the centre of gravity of the Variag campaigns from the second half of 
the 9th century” (pp. 1 14-15). This anti-Normanist trend has long been 
gaining ground m historical science and not only amongst Soviet scholars. 
In a recent book. Historical Survey of Russian Culture, part I, published 
in Russian in New York, 1947, V. A. Riasanovsky attacked the " Norse-- 
man theory ” which was defended m 1931 by V. A. Moshm in two articles 
published in Russian, " The Beginning of Russia : The Norsemen in 
Eastern Europe,” Byzanttnoslavica, III, 1931, Prague, and " The Variag 
Russian Question,” Slavia, 1931, Prague. In principle Riasanovsky’s 
conclusions are in agreement with Rybakov. N. P. Kondakov rejected 
on concrete data " the influence of the Variags ” and was the first to 
put the study of Russian antiquities on a solid foundation of data relating 
to the Scythian-Sarmatian period, the period of transmigrations and the 
Byzantine period. 

Rybakov’s denial of Norseman influence on ancient Russian culture 
would have been more convincing had he referred to Scandinavian 
antiquities found on Russian territory. He only vaguely mentions " an 
insignificant number of exclusively Variag burial mounds ” in Russia. 
But A. V. Artsikhovsky (" The Russian Druzhina according to Archae- 
ological Data,” Istorik-Marksist, 1939, No. i) admits, nevertheless, that 
amongst the famous Gniezdovo barrows, " there are several barrows 
which are identical with the Swedish Melar barrows. The Norsemen- 
Druzhins were actually buried here ” (p. 193). Silver articles in the 
Gniezdovo treasures, the Nievel treasure and the finds in Staraya Ladoga 
undoubtedly testify to the presence of Scandinavian articles, probably 
of the loth century. Unfortunately, when referring to the works of 
archeologists, which describe these articles and admit certain Scandi- 
na%dan influence on ancient Russia, Rybakov does not, in the present 
instance, develop a concrete criticism of them. His silence is annoying. 
For the sake of clarity he should have analysed this in the manner in 
which he analysed the Gothic theory. 
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Rybakov’s great service lies in the fact that he has summarised the 
vast amount of information on Soviet excavations and has given a com- 
plete, critical and, on the whole, unexaggerated picture of the growth 
of material culture in “ Kievan Russia.” It must, however, be said 
that in spite of a series of masterly analyses and a display of erudite 
knowledge of archaeological data and WTitten sources, the reader is left 
with several doubts. In spite of all the author’s provisos, the criterion 
for dividing barrow data into town and rural sections is nevertheless not 
clear ; for this reason the whole chapter on rural handicrafts is somewhat 
conditional It would be a pity if, involuntarily of course, he had 
modernised his definitions. Can data from contemporary ethnography 
always prove historical data ^ For example, after all Rybakov’s proofs, 
the author of this review, who formerly considered, m accordance with 
Uvarov, the signs on pottery to be trade marks, now suspects that possibly, 
at that period, they were sacramental signs, which would be justified 
both by the dual faith of the craftsmen and the strange rarity of these 
trade signs on ceramics, as pointed out by Rybakov and also, to some 
extent, by their individuality. We imagine that such might have been the 
origin of personal possession signs in general. It is undoubtedly strange, 
as Rybakov himself remarks on page 363, that ancient Russian potters 
were the only craftsmen who widely employed the trade marking of manu- 
factured articles.” But who then, of the ancient Russian craftsmen, 
used these marks on a limited scale ? Apparently Rybakov could not 
name such craftsmen. Analogies with the 19th and 20th centuries can 
give no explanation, for the meaning of these sacramental signs has been 
gradually lost. Thus, in spite of ail Rybakov’s arguments, the question 
of pottery signs remains, as before, problematical. Indirectly too his 
deciphering of an nth-century inscription on a fragment of pottery gives 
nse to the thought that the wish '' that the vessel when filled should 
be blessed,” is also an echo of these sacramental tendencies. 

We note that Rybakov’s criticism of De Baye’s '' Gothic theory ” 
should be supplemented by the author by works published on that 
subject outside the U.S.S.R. since 1922, for not a single publication 
outside the U.S.S.R. after that date is mentioned. In actual fact De 
Baye’s views have long since been abandoned. Attempts were made to 
resurrect them in Germany during the war, but who can seriously pay 
any attention to Nazi distortions ^ Rybakov himself says (p. 46) that 
the works of Rostovtsev and Kondakov have established the Sarmatian, 
Black Sea area origin of the style which they linked with the Goths ” 
For this very reason Rybakov’s views on this subject are of great interest, 
for are they not following a publicist rather than a scientific line ? 

It is regrettable that he has quoted foreign authors and publica- 
tions comparatively rarely (for example, no mention is made even of 
Professor Sir E. H Minns’ classic work on the Scythians). Unfortunately 
there is no reference to the works published by the Kondakov Institute 
and the State Archseological Institute, Prague, 1930-1931, on Byzantine 
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enamels on the Zavish cross in Vyssim Brode, which would have given 
support to his theory, in the section on enamels. 

B. A. Rybakov’s book, in its application to questions of Russian 
history, is unquestionably exceptionally useful. The theories on “ the 
commercial development ” of ancient Russia are characteristic of many 
Russian historians (from V. O. Kliuchevsky and Dovnar-Zapolsky, Kuli- 
sher, Rozhkov, Pokrovsky, Liaschenko to G. V. Vernadsky). At all 
events, they correct the misconceptions about trading in their explanations 
of the growth of Kievan Russia. 

The work could be called social archaeology, in that it atempts, on the 
basis, and with the aid of, archaeological data, to explain the cultural 
and social processes of ancient Kievan Russia. 

It is a great pity that there are no indices and few maps , references 
to maps in old and rare publications are, in reality, of no help in following 
his arguments. 

B. A. Rybakov’s book is written in Russian and, moreover, on a 
complicated archseological subject ; it was therefore necessary to give a 
short characterisation of its themes and contents. The book of Professor 
G. Vernadsky, Professor of Yale University, New Haven, U.S.A., is 
printed m English and is widely known in Western circles interested in 
Slavonic history ; there is therefore no need to summarise its contents, 
it is only necessary to characterise the author’s conception. 

The problems connected with the history of Kievan Russia and its 
culture have led to a revaluation of historical data related to this period, 
during the past thirty years. Moreover, owing to the specific circum- 
stances of the development of Russia, the method of dealing with the 
historical problems of Kievan Russia has often been bound up with the 
various points of view and, more especially, the diverse ideological political 
attitudes taken by historians. 

In these conditions the appearance of Vernadsky’s collated work 
Kievan Russia, one of the lo volumes of Vernadsky and Karpovich's 
History of Russia, arouses particular interest as an attempt to pick a 
nucleus of truly valuable scientific deductions from the several '' ideological 
works ” in which, unfortunately, scientific truth has been sacrificed to a 
political line. Furthermore, the author, who is himself one of the 
initiators and creators of Eurasiamsm, which passed as a most singular 
phenomenon into the annals of the development of Russian historical 
views, has abandoned the initial exaggerations of his Eurasian thesis in 
the course of his researches and, with his excellent knowledge of all the 
latest works on the subject of the book under review, he proves himself 
to be one of the most competent contemporary historians dealing with 
the problems of ancient Russia. As Professor Vernadsky himself wrote, 

'' I have therefore had to offer my own interpretations of many aspects 
of Russian history of that period.” In fact this book represents 
an organic whole which does not present a purely mechanical sequence 
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of historical facts but a complete conception of Russian history in the 
Kiev period. 

Of late Professor Vernadsky himself, together with other Russian 
historians outside the U.S.S.R., has been subjected to attacks in the 
Soviet press (cf. in particular the editorial in the leading Soviet historical 
journal, Historical Questions, No. 2, 1949) which rank these historians 
with '' the homeless cosmopolitans ” who are, it is alleged, consciously 
trying to lower the national and cultural significance of Russia. This 
accusation is unjust. When Eurasian works first began to appear (the 
twenties and the beginning of thirties) the Eurasians (numbering amongst 
them Professor Vernadsky), were carried away by Mongoiianism, i.e. a 
certain idealisation of the steppe peoples and also the Tartars. Considering 
the general plan of development of Russian historical science, these Eastern 
sympathies were fruitful. They led historians to review and revalue 
the basic factors of Russian history. Questions of influences, the geogra- 
phical factor, the study of centres of development, geo-political con- 
formities to established laws in the country’s development, the question 
of the singularity of the gigantic ‘‘ Ocean-Continent,” Eurasia, i e. Russia 
itself, placed problems of the national creations of the Russian peoples 
in a diflerent light, not as they had been understood by the liberal western 
tradition of Russian historians or M. N. Pokrovsky’s School of '' Economic 
Matenalism.” The outcome of this was that the extremes in the Eurasian 
theory diminished. Taking as an example Professor Vernadsky’s works, 
and Kievan Russia in particular, it is evident that on the basis of the 
Eurasian attitude to Russian history, the author comes to conclusions 
based on contemporary historical science, including the works of Soviet 
scholars. 

Vernadsky’s conception cannot be called narrow — it tries to be 
objective and to give an accurate picture of Kievan Russian development. 

The basic theses of Eurasianism are reflected in the present work, in 
which the author clearly sees that Kievan Russia, by virtue of the 
whole combination of the factors of her history, was in actual fact an 
Empire. The picture he draws of all those complications which stood 
m the way of the creators of the '' Rurik Power ” is on the whole con- 
\nncing. Furthermore he avoids the temptation to idealise the events 
of the Kiev period and to describe a monolithic Slav state in that period ; 
no, this unity was brought about gradually, by strife, where the lion’s 
share of success fell to the Orthodox Church, which gave the Russian 
State an ideology. But the periods of genuine unity w^ere brief — ^the 
growth m importance of separate regions, the internecine struggle of 
the Princes, fear of neighbours, the “ Rurik Empire’s ” ethnically com- 
plex population — all these were elements which impeded the stability 
of the huge state. 

He emphasises the role of the towns. His collated characteristics 
of the Economic Foundations of Kievan Russia, Social Organisation, 
Government and Administration, Russian Civilisation and the ways of 
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life, give a sufficiently complete impression of the development of different 
aspects of life in Kievan Russia. Furthermore, it should be noted to 
Vernadsky's credit that he usually remembers that his book is addressed 
to non-Russian readers. It is for this reason that his opening and 
closing chapters, “ Kievan Russia's Place in History ” and “ Russia and 
the Outside World in the Kiev Period," are especially appropriate. In 
the author’s exposition it is clearly seen that the exaggerations of the 
Norseman theory are now an anachronism (incidentally his proof of 
Princess Olga’s Slav origin is convincing) , at the same time he describes 
convincingly the part played by the Scandinavian druzhins in consolidat- 
ing the power of the Ruriks. 

Amongst other problems raised by Vernadsky, his dispute with 
B. D. Grekov and other Soviet scholars over feudalism is important. 
In Grekov's opinion feudalism existed in Kievan Russia, but Vernadsky 
is justly sceptical of such an interpretation of the data. The author 
similarly disagrees with Grekov, in that he does not define the cultural 
character of the Kievan State as primarily agricultural ; he considers 
that the significance of foreign trade in her development cannot be 
denied. It would seem that, m this instance, owing to the appearance 
of Rybakov’s work he must review certain of his theses. At all events, 
in the light of Rybakov’s analyses, as is shown above, the trading theory 
is no longer convincing. Similarly, Rybakov’s work adds many new 
facts to the question of Kievan Russia's communications and links with 
the outside world 

The author's views on the christianisation of Russia are interesting 
He contests Priselkov's suggestion, that Russia accepted Christianity 
through the agency of the Bulgarian Ochrid patriarchy and defends the 
direct Byzantine source of Russian Orthodoxy. He puts forward con- 
siderations in defence of his suggestion on the importance of the 
Tmutarakan See in the nebulous and enigmatic period of the Russian 
Church's administration between 990-1037. Unfortunately he does not 
analyse the theses of Priselkov's supporters. They have a strong case 
in the fact that the majority of Russian written records originated in 
Bulgaria. S. Vladimir's sons were christened Roman and David in 
honour of members of the Bulgarian dynasty. In 1020 the relics of 
Boris and Gleb were canonised m the presence of the Bulganan archbishop. 
These examples and others indicate Kievan Russia's close connections 
with Bulgaria at this time. The question is still left open, as is shown 
by the summaries given, for example, in P. E. Kovalevsky's book, 
published in Russian, The Historical Path of Russia, I, p. 17, 1946, or 
in the same author's work, Manuel THistoire Russe, 1948, pp. 43-50. 
Similarly, in H. Koch's " Byzanz, Ochrid und Kiev," Kyrios, No. 3, 
1938. (Incidentally the last-named work is not mentioned by Vernadsky.) 

The author has obviously marshalled a large number of facts which 
on the whole convince the reader. However, reservations must be made 
on two points. The general one is that the author at times modernises 
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his tennmoiogy. For example, he sometimes uses the latest terms : the 
Ukraine, when speaking of the areas covering the Southern and South- 
western principalities ; Latvia, when speaking of the Baltic region of 
the Gulf of Riga. The term Ukraine, however, appears in this sense 
in the i6th-"i8th centuries (M. Krushevsky, Ocherk tstorh Ukramskogo 
Naroda, p. 197, 1904 ; D. Doroshenko, Naris istom Ukrmm, I, p. 19, 
1932) and the term Latvia is of still later origin. 

On page 215, describing the opposition of the Kievan population 
to Pnnce Juri Dolgoruky's Suzdalian boyars, the author remarks that 
this is the first manifestation of Russo-Ukraiman rivalry. This con- 
clusion can be contested. The struggle, in that period, between the 
Suzdalians and the Kievan population, did not have an ethnic character. 
Even the campaign in 1169 of Suzdalian Prince Andrei Bogoliubsky, who 
plundered Kiev, cannot be conceived in this sense In 1170 the same 
Andrei marched against Novgorod ; the Novgorod inhabitants repelled 
him. At this time regional feelings flared up and it was not for nothing 
that this struggle between Novgorod and Suzdal was reflected on ikons. 
In 1203 Kiev was devastated by the Chernigov princes who brought the 
PolovtSi with them. These together with many other analogous facts 
were mainly the manifestation of the internecine warfare between the 
Princes, at times complicated by regional egoisms and based, as Ver- 
nadsky justly remarks, on a struggle of economic interests. If we look 
straight at the facts the beginning of ethnic rivalry or divergence cannot 
be seen in these events of the 12th century. 

Both these books, by B. A. Rybakov and G. V. Vernadsky, show that 
the study of Kievan Russia is by no means exhausted. Vernadsky's 
conception and Rybakov's analyses indicate that historical science still 
has before it a multitude of unsolved problems. Undoubtedly both 
works will arouse and increase interest in Kievan Russia. 

Nik. Andreyev. 

Cambridge, 

In Defence of Materialism ifThe Development of the Monist View of His- 
tory). By G. V. Plekhanov. Translated by Andrew Rothstein ; 
Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1947, pp. 303, i8s. 

Georgi Valentinovich Plekhanov was the founder of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party, and the most influential figure in its history. 
He found his true faith relatively early in life, when he was converted 
from Populism to Marxism , and thereafter developed a capacity for 
applying it both to theory and practice in a manner which set him off 
from other European Socialists (not to speak of the handful of Russians} 
as a bold, independent and exact-minded thinker. He was a man of 
acute, fastidious, and fearless inteUect, and uncompromising and often 
violent moral feeling ; he was remarkably well read, even for a Russian 
doctrinaire, and possessed a disciplined mind and great talent as a writer. 
Both m the quality of his temperament, and in the position which he 
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occupied, whether vis-d-vis his countrymen or left wing movements in 
Western Europe, he was the only true heir of Alexander Herzen. These 
unique gifts Piekhanov combined with sanity, a clear head, a sense of 
proportion, and an exceptional capacity for organisation. It is to him, 
more than to his friends Axelrod and Vera Zassulich, that Russian 
Marxism as an organised movement owes its existence. His works, and 
his influence (as his disciple Lenin in effect acknowledged), became, to 
a degree scarcety smaller than those of Marx and Engels themselves, 
the foundations upon which Russian Socialism was built. At all the 
Party Congresses he was the unquestioned intellectual authority, the 
formidable, remorseless, venerated “ professor,” whose mordant tongue 
and air of disdainful supenonty his associates, even the indomitable 
Trotsky (whom he disliked), seemed to find somewhat disconcerting, and 
even a little frightening. 

Piekhanov made his choice when he was in his twenties, and his 
mteliectuai output, which was considerable, remained (until almost the 
end, when he composed a noble monument of historical scholarship) 
directed to one single, central, aihabsorbing purpose : the inculcation 
of the Marxist method of theory and action, equally of understand- 
iifg and making histor}^ among the growing body of Russian socialist 
intellectuals and industrial w’orkers who composed that revolutionary 
force which, Piekhanov was convinced, was the revolutionary instrument 
specially chosen by history for the overthrow of the Old World and the 
building of the New. 

A thesis endlessly repeated is apt to produce tedium in the audience, 
how^ever true, profound and important its message may be ; and indeed 
the readers of Lenin's collected works— not to speak of those of his 
successors — ma}?” be excused if they sometimes nod to the dull ticking 
of the monotonously-rehearsed doctrine. Piekhanov, schoolmaster as 
he was, never bored his audience, because of the variety and brilliance 
in style, the endless forms w^hich his ironical imagination took, the ease 
and elegance of his luminous prose, but above all because of the breadth 
of his interests, and the arresting quality of his ideas. His historical 
treatises, polemical as their purpose for tjhe most part was (intended as 
they were to act at once as primers, pamphlets and revolutionary mani- 
festos) are striking examples of these very rare and attractive qualities. 
His 7mtier was the relating of the growth of social institutions to the 
development of ideas ; this interplay he analysed by using the Marxist 
canons of the “ historical dialectic ” in a very fresh and comparatively 
untried fashion, achieving thereby the beginnings of that new method 
of historical analysis which Marx and in particular Engels had promised 
but not fully possessed. 

The volume under review is the earliest and one of the most spirited 
examples of the new invention in action. Like all Plekhanov’s studies of 
his favourite thinkers, it is animated by the thesis that, whatever their 
errors, they were men who had fought in a cause dear to the author ; 
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and his accounts of their lives and opinions are held together and given 
direction by a unifying pattern of thought and feeling, which more 
scholarly, detached, carefully balanced studies sometimes conspicuously 
lack. To Plekhanov such writers as Helvetius and Holbach, St. Simon 
and Fourier, Thierry and Mignet were not merely sociologists or historians 
of genius but also heroes and martyrs in the war for truth and freedom 
— the war of whose final outcome he had, until the very end of his life, 
not the slightest doubt. These great and noble pioneers were doubtless 
excessively one-sided, often profoundly mistaken, sometimes blind to 
issues of primary importance, and above ail without the .benefit of 
either Hegel (whom Plekhanov worshipped for all his regrettable spiritu- 
alism) or — ^what was worse — of Marx, and were thus '' pre-scientific and 
naive. Yet they were spreaders of light, at times flickering and inter- 
mittent but nevertheless light, in the far greater darkness of their times 
without them the great final revelation might have been far longer delayed. 
Plekhanov’ s chapters on them possess a sharp and discriminating intellec- 
tual enthusiasm, and a triumphant sense of the unconquerable powers 
of reason once it is unleashed, which is itself reminiscent of the heroes 
celebrated m them — the youthful Herzen and beyond him the Encyclo- 
paedists themselves. Because, for all its learning and reverence for 
German scholarship, Piekhanov’s writing possessed the first hand, non- 
derivative quality of an innovator of the first order, it had a profoundly 
liberating influence on two generations of Russian intellectuals • to them 
it offered a new historical vista — ^the familiar facts boldly re-interpreted 
and thereby transformed — and so came close to giving them a new 
awareness of the revolution in which they were involved, as Hegel had 
once done for the Germans, and Michelet or the positivists for the French ; 
and thereby opened a window into what seemed a new moral and 
intellectual universe. 

Belinsky and Chernyshevsky had of course done something of this, 
far less systematically, for an earlier generation of Russians : by violently 
stirring the moral emotions they had moved young men to reform or 
revolution m the name of freshly discovered truths, of the new, mo\dngiy, 
but often very haphazardly and crudely formulated “ materialistic ’’ 
sociological principles. The generous enthusiasm of the sixties and 
seventies had since that day been crushed effectively by the police , the 
revoke young men had been broken, scattered, and above all dispirited 
by the lack of response, and indeed by suspicion and open hostility, on 
the part of the “ uncorrupt ’’ peasant masses — the '' elemental forces ” 
to which they had gone to draw inspiration and power with which to 
build the new life. Plekhanov himself had obtained his training as a 
revolutionary among these passionate radicals, whose extreme wing con- 
sisted of those idealistic anarchists and terrorists whose blindness to the 
objective ” social and economic factors had finally forced him to search 
for the light m a new direction. His conversion came at a moment of 
acute depression in the left wing camp, and many of its survivors found 
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unexpected support in the structure of his all-embracing, systematic, 
heavEy fortified Marxist fortress, which ohered them the double advantage 
•of being at once a more formidable bulwark than the ramshackle defences 
of earlier Radicalism, and of exposing its adherents to less immediate 
peril. In addition to a heavily theoretical, thoroughly academic air, it 
also advocated the education of the masses as the foundation for all 
further construction — almost gradualist '' penetration in preference to 
individual terrorism ; pointing out (to the satisfaction of respectable 
persons) the futility and waste brought about by the o .^b and the 
dagger of the old-fashioned romantic, Utopian, unclass-conscious, ‘‘ idea- 
listic assassin. 

The clumsy title under which the treatise translated by Mr. Rothstein 
was published was given it deliberately in order to avoid the attentions 
of the Russian censorship , as the translator relates in his preface, this 
ruse succeeded, and it duly became one of the basic texts of revolutionary 
Marxism in Russia. The work is divided into several sections. It begins 
with a cursory but vivid sketch of the early French materialists, followed 
by their successors, the Utopian Socialists and St. Simonian social 
historians ; after this it gets into its stride and begins to wield the powerful 
■weapons forged by Marx and Engels to destroy the “ Populist delusions '' 
of such contemporary publicists as Mikhailovsky and '' V. V.” (Vorontsov). 
The argument is not always either conspicuously fair or logically flawless, 
but it advances with immense ver\’e and is a splendid piece of derisive 
pamphleteering. Mikhailovsky clearly had some ground for just indigna- 
tion, since the validity of some of his criticisms of Marxism and historical 
materialism cannot be wholly concealed even in the brilliant caricatures 
of Piekhanov. 

Nevertheless, despite these intrinsic merits, some kind of historical 
introduction is needed to throw light for the English-speaking public 
upon the context, the historical atmosphere, the opponents against 
whom it was directed and the subsequent history of its influence. Mr. 
Rothstein has unfortunately provided something rather different from 
this : his introduction is a faithful reproduction of the present Soviet 
party line : and according to this line there are two Plekhanovs — the 
good Piekhanov who rescued the left wing Russian intelligentsia from the 
morass of populist and Bakuninist sentimentality and error, and was its 
wise and intrepid leader until the rise of Lenin, of whom he was the 
fore-runner, and Baptist ; and the other Piekhanov, who, after Lenin's 
appearance abroad, rapidly loses his virtue. The fatal year 1903 proves 
his undoing ; thenceforth he deviates and errs and turns into a false 
prophet in direct proportion as he fails to see the light to which Lenin 
points. From time to time what Mr. Rothstein likes to call the '' old " 
Piekhanov— Dr. Jekyll— reasserts himself : this, however, occurs only on 
those rare occasions when he and Lenin find themselves co-operating 
against some common foe ; more often he turns out to be a sorry travesty 
of his former brave and brilliant self. 
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Only on the assumption that Lenin was never wrong, and that nothing 
he did or wished to do was ever bad or even short-sighted, does this 
theory of the two Piekhanovs become intelligible. Unless the rigid yard- 
stick of pure Bolshevik orthodoxy, as provided by the Shorter Htstory of 
the Communist Party, is applied to Plekhanov’s highly individual and, 
for all its doctnnaire quality, essentially humane and civilised thought, 
the lapses from grace, which Mr. Rothstein records with a certain sadness, 
are not perceptible. There is no noticeable inconsistency in Plekhanov's 
position between 1903 and 1910, or, for that matter, in 1917. Mr. 
Rothstein, following his masters, implies that the pnncipal difference 
between Plekhanov and Lenin was that the former believed m co-opera- 
tion with Liberals, whereas the latter stressed the necessity of alliance 
With the peasants. Plekhanov did, of course, believe in a greater degree 
of collaboration with the radical Liberals of the Left, whom he fundament- 
ally liked no more than did Lenin, than the Leninites, but in 1903-1904 
that was not the central issue. Mr. Rothstein need only look at the 
documents of the Party, or at the very fair and detailed, if sometimes 
almost too self-consciously pro-Bolshevik, summary of them provided 
by the late Theodore Dan, to see that the issue was m the first place 
strategic, organisational, and to a large degree a matter of differing 
temperaments — an issue between hard and soft '' methods of Party 
tactics and Party organisation — and not, at least consciously, a disagree- 
ment either on ideology or the analysis of and prediction of events ; nor 
did it turn mainly upon the peasant question, however great the political 
insight which Lenin, as compared to his rivals, in fact displayed on that 
occasion. 

The differences which divided Plekhanov from Lenin and other 
Bolsheviks were indeed deeply irreconcilable, and sometimes doctrinal, 
but there was at least one further reason, not altogether surprisingly 
omitted by Mr. Rothstein. Plekhanov’s moral values, his code of per- 
sonal behaviour, as opposed to his political and social and economic 
beliefs, were those of the great 19th-century champions of human freedom 
— Michelet, Mazzini, Herzen, Chemyshevsky — and. Lenin’s were not. For 
all his sharp phrases at the Congress of 1903 and his, at times, harsh or 
sardonic moods, Plekhanov detested brutality and C3micism, however 
disinterested, realistic ” or fearless. Two luminaries can evidently not 
shine long together m one firmament, particularly if the quality and 
source of their light is so profoundly dissimilar . Plekhanov derived from 
Belinski, Herzen, and the humane and civilised European Radicals, Lenin 
from Marx, Zhelyabov, Chemyshevsky — and, perhaps, Boris Godunov. 
Lenin, who was, above ail, not a jealous or mean-minded man, always, 
even at the height of their bitter quarrels, gave Plekhanov (just as he 
gave Martov) something like his due ; nevertheless, Lenin’s victory made 
a just assessment of his master, particularly of his last phase, something 
politically impossible in his native country and for historical reasons the 
validity of which Mr. Rothstein appears to accept. 
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So much for Mr. Rothstein's own commentary * as for his translation 
it is a valuable contribution to the dissemination of knowledge It is 
very competent, though somewhat fiat in style, which is more devastating 
to a sensitive and brilliant writer like Plekhanov with an acute sense of 
language, than, for example, to the sledge-hammer prose of Lenin. We 
get at fairly frequent intervals such typical translator’s English as “ What 
a change, with God’s help 1 ” (p. 70) ''Amusing people ^ ” (p. 71). 
" [No-one] as they say, pricked up an ear” (p. 75). The English for 
"proklyatyie voprosy” is scarcely "damned questions,” nor is 
" theoretical property ” the equivalent of " property rights in the field 
of theory.’ ’ There is little attempt at scholarship misquotation from 
Goethe is left uncorrected and unattnbuted , Chernishevsky is described 
in a footnote as guilty of the charges brought against him by the Tsarist 
police without mention of the almost conclusive evidence gathered by 
Soviet and pre-Soviet scholars to show that the police had forged their 
" documentation ” ; so that the police are whitewashed because Chernishev- 
sky must be made to appear more " activist ” than he was. There are 
other and similar ironies of the changing party line. But these blemishes 
are not fatal to a work whose importance is in the first place that of an 
historical document. Cautiously, therefore, as the translator’s comments 
should be treated by a reader still attracted to the ideal of " objective ” 
truth and scholarship, his translation does something to remedy that 
accident of language which has concealed much of the most arresting 
work of Russian thinkers from Western eyes. 

Lenin won, and Plekhanov lost and knew that he had lost. One of 
his friends has recently told the story of how m the autumn of 1917, 
when Plekhanov was in Moscow after forty years’ exile, he one day asked 
his old friend and comrade Vera Zassulich to accompany him on a walk 
on the Sparrow Hills. Presently they reached the very place from which 
they imagined that Herzen and Ogaryov had once, on a famous occasion 
not long after the Decembrist Rebellion, looked at Moscow stretched below 
them, and sworn their famous " Hannibalic oath,” dedicating their lives 
to the liberation of their countr\anen ; there the two old revolutionaries 
stood for a while, looked at Moscow and wondered whether this was the 
freedom for which they had lived their own hard and single-minded lives. 
As Hegelians and Marxists, they were, no doubt, obliged to accept the 
verdict of history, however barbarous it might seem to them to be, not 
merely with stoicism, but with understanding, and consequently rational 
approval. They had not themselves been too kind to the failures and 
disillusions, the victims and casualties of earlier revolutionary movements ; 
but this revolution— the coup d'etat of the 25th October — ^they could not 
bring themselves to bless. With their passing, the period during which 
revolutionary Marxism belonged to the tradition of European enlighten- 
ment came to an end. 


Oxford, 


Isaiah Berlin. 
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Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia : The Family. By Rudolf Schle- 
singer ; '' The International Library of Sociology and Social 

Reconstruction/' Editor Karl Mannheim, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd , London, 1949, 25s. 

Proper assessment of the respective importance of the elements of 
continuity and change," writes Mr. Schiesinger in his preface to this 
collection of documents on Soviet family policy, " is amongst the most 
urgent, and most difficult, tasks of the students of Soviet society." He 
has chosen, he explains, to illustrate in his first volume the Soviet attitude 
towards the f amity as " a field which, apart from bemg in itself of con- 
siderable interest to sociologists m all countries, provides an unequivocal 
illustration of the change m attitudes observable in the course of the 
Russian revolution " 

The story, as revealed by the documents selected by Schiesinger, is 
simple m its outline It tells how, after the October Revolution, the 
rulers and legislators of the Bolshevik dictatorship applied in practice 
their radical theories about the emancipation of women, finally embodied 
in the Family Code of 1926 It then goes on to describe, in the words 
of the dust-cover, the inevitable ‘ Restoration,' " when human nature 
re-asserted itself. 

Equality of the sexes, in the view of early Communist theonsers, 
was to be achieved essentially by drawing women into " social produc- 
tion " and thus making them financially independent of men This, 
in the case of married women, raised the question of how the new economic 
activities were to be combined with motherhood and the maintenance 
of the home. Let the working woman, the theorisers replied, be relieved 
of housework by the provision of family hostels, of communal laundries, 
canteens, etc,, and of care for their children by the establishment of 
creches, kindergartens and public educational institutions True, in the 
absence of proper facilities, and as the result of a drastic housing shortage, 
home and family might still, for a time, impose an additional burden 
on women ; but with the raising of material standards these cares would 
gradually dimmish and eventually disappear. As to the bearing of 
childien, of which unhappily working women could not be relieved, 
facilities would be provided to reduce the inconvenience to the mother 
to an absolute minimum. 

In accordance with these views, a determined attempt was made by 
the Soviet regime to draw women into " social production," less perhaps, 
it may be suspected, in the interest of sex equality than m that of increased 
production. 

As a corollary to this policy, two prmciples were, at an early stage, 
embodied in Soviet legislation. As early as December 1917, a decree 
established the nght of either party to a marriage to secure, through the 
courts, a dissolution of that marriage. In 1918 co-education in the 
schools was proclaimed and put into practice by the Soviet Government, 
The edifice of sex-equality was complete. 
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In real life matters did not work out as the theorists had intended. 
Except in the textile and graphic industries, some branches of teaching, 
and the medical profession, as Schlesinger explams, “ we nowhere find 
women m numbers approximating to those of men with similar qualifica- 
tions, and the total number of w^omen actively engaged in industry and 
the professions would drop to a very low figure were some special branches 
evert^vhere favoured by them left out of account. In spite of all the 
State's efforts, and even of the pressure which public opinion at that 
time exercised against women wdth no place in social production, the 
facts of physiology— and the practical difficulties of fulfilling the functions 
of motherhood while remaining in employment — ^would appear to have 
asserted themselves'' (p. 21). 

By 1943 it had become apparent that co-education, the basis of 
industrial equality, gave nse to inconveniences. “ In co-education," as 
A. Orlov, wTiting in Pravda, revealed, " neither the peculiarities of the 
physical development of boys and girls, nor the different requirements of 
their vocational training, practical activities, preparation for leadership 
and miiitar}' service can receive proper attention." It was essential to 
introduce into girls' schools " such additional subjects as pedagogy, 
needlework, courses in domestic science, personal hygiene and the care 
of children." In boys'* schools, on the other hand, handicrafts must 
become part of the curriculum. Their syllabus must also be different 
for subjects such as geography, mainly for military reasons (p 363 f.). 
In consequence, as from i September 1943, separate education for boys 
and girls in all forms from the first to the tenth was introduced in Russian 
secondary schools. 

Treating marriage as the private affair of the two partners, and 
allowing easy divorce at the request of one of the parties, as the Soviet 
rulers came to reahse, was not a satisfactory policy. Pravda came to 
the conclusion that a bad family man could not be a good Soviet citizen 
and social worker, and that “ irresponsible and caddish treatment of the 
family " was in reality “ refined petty hourgeotsie " (p. 336 f ) The Family 
Code of 1936 established a '' largish fee " for divorce, explained later 
by " the need to put considerable diOficulties in the way of divorce as an 
additional means of combating a hght-minded approach to that issue " 
(p. 388). In 1944, this policy was continued by a further increase in the 
fees for registration of divorce. 

The war against Hitlerite Germany caused a further development 
of Soviet family policy for, owmg to the appalling loss of manpower 
sufiered by Russia, Soviet legislators considered it indispensable to 
encourage the mass-production of babies for the defence of the Socialist 
Fatherland. By the new Family Code of 1944, the Soviet rulers, follow- 
ing the example set by Hitlerite Germany, adopted a " positive " popula- 
tion policy. From now on, the children of unmarried mothers were to 
be supported by the State until the age of twelve; the father bemg relieved 
of all material responsibility. This, as Schlesinger remarks, was an 
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arrangement designed to encourage '' a polygamous attitude on the 
part of men '' (p. 404), Generous family allowances for children born 
in lawful wedlock were at the same time granted for all children after 
the third ; a bachelor tax was introduced ; and new orders and decora- 
tions were created to reward the Stakhanovites of child production. 
Motherhood was made a remunerative and socially recognised profession 
Such, in brief, is the story told by these documents on Soviet family 
policy. Its different phases are illustrated by a wealth of official material, 
taken from a variety of sources One might, however, feel inclined to 
criticise Schlesinger's selection for the inclusion of items such as the 
extensive extracts from the work of A. M Kollontay, or the items grouped 
together under the title of “ Soviet Justice and Administration in their 
Fight for the Emancipation of Women m the Soviet East,’' as designed 
merely to distract attention from the author’s principal theme 

What concerns Schlesinger is '' neither the opmion of the extremists 
on either side nor the ' average ’ trend of public opinion . . . but the 
way in which the ruling Party reacted to it ” (p. 400) He therefore 
relies exclusively on '' the official codes and the writings of Soviet com- 
mentators ” with the result that the documents collected unavoidably 
contain a mass of official propagandist phraseology However, although 
this is not material to the author’s argument, the documents also contain 
much interesting detail about the impact of Soviet family legislation on 
ordinary Russian men and women ; and the attentive reader is enabled 
to catch glimpses of the opposing views of peasants and town workers, 
of the widespread feeling against Soviet bureaucracy, and of the different 
attitudes adopted by Russian women towards the relation of the sexes. 

In his Conclusion, Schlesinger records the changes which have taken 
place in different fields of Soviet family policy. He is careful to point 
out that throughout the whole period '' the principle of equality of nghts 
for both sexes . . . has been strictly maintained ” (p 392) ; but sub- 
sequently admits that the abolition of co-education might possibly 
have far-reaching consequences for this issue ” (p 393) 

Soviet family policy, Schlesmger considers, arising as it does from 
special social and historical conditions, can offer little guidance to socio- 
logists and legislators outside Russia. “ However interesting Soviet 
experience may be from the standpoint of practical verification of left- 
wing theories,” he remarks, ” it is hardly conclusive when applied to 
completely different conditions ” (p 392) Anyone, therefore, who wishes 
to study these documents with a view to deriving from Soviet experience 
lessons for English population policy, wiU be disappointed. The earnest 
student of the evolution of Soviet policy, however, will find in the docu- 
ments presented a useful factual basis for the formation of a sober and 
well-informed opinion. 


W, E. Mosse ^ 
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The Industrialisation of Backward Areas. By K. Mandelbaum ; Oxford, 
1947 - 

Ix 1944 a volume on world economic development by Prof E Staley 
was published under the auspices of the International Labour Office in 
Montreal. The industrialisation of backward areas was one of the main 
points of this valuable book, and China was indicated as the typical 
under-developed country. Mr. Mandelbaum in his book about the in- 
dustnahsation of backward areas, published under the auspices of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics, shows as the typical backward area the 
East European countries, by which we mean Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia and Greece. This region is, according to the 
author, neither the largest nor the poorest of the backward areas, but 
it can serve as a model, presenting all the main economic problems of 
industnalisation The book is divided into two main parts. In Part A 
the economic case for industrialisation is stated ; Part B shows hypo- 
thetical models of an industnalisation process in East Europe. Though 
the latter occupies the mam part of the book, it is Part A which, by 
the exposition of the mam outlines of industrial planning, attracts the 
particular interest of the reader. The exclusion of Czechoslovakia from 
the above-mentioned group of countries is explained by the fact that, 
together with Austria, it is shown as a model area for the six other 
countries 

The author looks at his problem from the pomt of view of transfer 
of the surplus population from agnculture into developing industries. 
The majority of the active population in the densely crowded area of East 
Europe had before the war remained in agnculture, though the land 
offered productive and remunerative work to only a part of the labour 
force. Even where the yield per acre was not too low, income per head 
was inadequate because too many people shared in the output Whether 
they were independent farmers or farm workers they worked on small 
and over-crowded holdings and on badly cultivated soil Their pro- 
ductivity remamed extremely low. Thus a problem of disguised 
unemployment arose which could best be solved by the withdrawal of 
surplus workers from agriculture, and by their absorption into other 
occupations The agricultural output would not suffer thereby, whereas 
the increased industrial output would contribute to the higher income of 
the community. An alternative solution would be offered by the 
rationalisation of agriculture, but the author believes that this is con- 
ditioned by industrial advance. The experience of advanced countries 
which faced similar problems earlier, illustrates in his view the process 
by which agriculture is rationalised simultaneously with an expanding 
industrial system which absorbs part of the rural population. The 
author does not quote the example of Denmark where the reorganisation 
of agriculture by increased live-stock breeding contributed to the solution 
of problems without extensive industnalisation. This example might 
be of extreme importance to some of the East European countries. The 
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author, however, leaving aside this solution, turns to the historical 
problem why certain countnes remained backward for so long. 

He starts his discussion with the difficulties of “ making a beginning 
of industrialisation Some countries, such as those of East Europe, were 
left behind at the time of the industrial revolution, a fact which may, 
inter alia, be explained by social and political factors The most interest- 
ing point, however, is the negative influence of an open international 
system on under-developed countries. Advantages gained by advanced 
countries tend to become cumulative under laissez-faire conditions, 
whereas disadvantages of countries left behind become permanent ; in 
the words of the author “ Poor countries may remam poor just because 
they were poor to begin with '' This strange tendency may be explained 
by the concept of external economies. Once a country is industrialised, 
it establishes lasting benefits, such as the trammg of workers, organised 
labour, markets for by-products, transport facilities, a high level of science 
and engineering, etc. These benefits, called external economies, con- 
tribute highly to the whole economy of a country. In an advanced 
industrial community any new enterprise will not only contribute further 
to, but also take advantage of existing benefits. On the other hand, a 
new firm in a backward area cannot benefit from the above cost-reducing 
services, but has to incur costs and risks for which there is no compensa- 
tion in the form of external economies The author believes, therefore, 
that in an open world market a backward area cannot make' a beginning 
in the absence of state support. His belief is strengthened by the fact 
that the open world market, overgrown by monopoly, constitutes a still 
greater obstacle to the development of backward countries. The con- 
sequence of such a state of affairs is. a rigid international division of 
labour, connected with cost relationships unfavourable for one set of 
countries The author might have also mentioned another aspect of 
the problem which follows logically from his reasoning, i.e. the fact that 
the open international system was, paradoxically as it may seem, con- 
nected with frozen shares and channels of world trade. 

The two main obstacles to the industnahsation of backward countries 
are lack of demand and lack of capital As to the first the author recom- 
mends government subsidies to consumption, and public investment, 
which he believes to be the proper remedies The theory of state initiated 
and financed expansion of demand is, in his view, by now undisputed. 
This section of Part A seems to be quite dogmatic. The author goes 
even further and advocates the assumption by the state of entrepreneurial 
functions to accelerate the industrialisation. He quotes as an encouraging 
example Japan, and the direct interference of its government into certain 
branches of industry, an example which, however, would become 
discouraging if followed to its bitter end. 

The next obstacle discussed is the lack of capital. He admits that 
though each country can industrialise on its own, the development would 
proceed more quickly and call for smaller sacrifices if the internal savings 
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of the developing country were supplemented by foreign loans. This 
brmgs us right into the field of international economic relations, the 
discussion of which is, however, m principle avoided A word might 
have been said about the position of under-developed countries under 
different monetary and financial systems No real understanding of the 
present financial difficulties is possible without it. Under the gold 
standard national economic autonomy was sacrificed to an international 
financial set-up With fixed exchange rates disequilibria in world 
economy were not adjusted by flexible remedies but by sometimes painful 
(often deflationary) changes in national price and wage systems The 
leadmg industrial countries were able to withstand these changes without 
prejudice to their standard of living. The East European countries, 
however, were unable to make their '' beginning '' under this system. 
After the breakdown of the gold standard the idea of unfettered national 
economy in the economic field prevailed, and different national price 
systems were brought into mutual relationships by fluctuating exchange 
rates. This system proved to be an incalculable one After the crisis 
of the inter-war period, creditor as well as debtor countries started to 
defend their balances of pa3nnents by drastic economic defence measures 
such as import quotas and exchange control which made any international 
credit policy impossible The Bretton Woods system is an attempt to 
find a compromise between national economic and financial autonomy 
and fixed exchange rates, but unfortunately no revival of an effective 
international credit policy is in sight under its auspices 

The author reminds us of the insufficiency of private foreign credits 
for backward areas, a point which was earlier developed in Dr Rosenstein- 
Rodan's publications No private foreign investor can cure the ills of 
a backward area, because it is not his job to make an investment in a 
particular branch of industry, and to invest at the same time in other 
branches of a backward economy which are strictly interconnected with 
the branch specially supported. But without parallel investments no 
eificient remedy for a backward economy is provided The author 
suggests, therefore, as a solution, inter-go vemmental arrangements by 
which complementary mdustnes connected with regional development 
schemes would be treated as one huge firm, and included in a single 
investment unit This would, in his view, reduce borrowers' and lenders' 
risks, and widen the scope of foreign investment This seems to be an 
unfortunate anticipation of events 1 Nearly all the East European 
countries have now become sui generis, huge government units, but this 
IS the very reason why no foreign credits are granted to them. 

The author devotes one section of Part A to the international division 
of labour. He wants it to lose much of its classical simplicity The classic 
theory emphasises the need of the optimum use of resources in each 
country, and gives an order of preference of industries in accordance with 
the international gradients of costs. The author makes an interesting 
distinction between natural and mutable cost factors. In the 19th 
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century a pattern of exchange between primary products and manu- 
factures was established which was considered natural and immutable 
The position of East European countries was frozen under the above 
system , it is only, as the author points out, by the introduction of 
•conscious economic policies that the classical s^^stem of comparative costs 
is made more flexible In other words, the author recommends extensive 
planning for backward countries He believes they will in that way 
become better producers and consumers, better exporters and importers, 
and so make better contributions to world trade and take more advantage 
of it The author dismisses politics from his valuable book. He could, 
however, have mentioned one fundamental truth, that extensive economic 
planning in one set of countries tends to be connected with a certain 
political set-up, and though it might prove beneficial to world economic 
development, it is in fact connected with political disintegration which 
makes the necessary credit facilities for backward countries impossible, 
and hampers the multilateralisation of international trade relations. It 
is also obvious that planning in backward countries means substantial 
readjustments in mature countries. The author quotes, in this respect, 
Prof. Staley’s most interesting views He says that these readjustments 
cannot be carried through under Imssez-faire conditions. This undoubt- 
edly means another deterrent for international credit transactions. East 
European industrial planning is therefore conditioned by a high rate of 
internal capital accumulation, even at the cost of the standard of living. 
This and other sacrifices call, however, as the author points out, for 
stable governments strong enough to overcome the resistance of interested 
groups. This may be so, but it ail depends on the ways and means 
whereby resistance is overcome. 

In calculating the transfer of population in East Europe during an 
initial five-year period from agriculture to industry (Part B), the author 
plans to draw each year about 675,000 people (surplus) from agriculture. 
To absorb this population in industry the author recommends the develop- 
ment in the first place of labour intensive (light) industries such as build- 
ing, clothing, furniture, textiles, leather, light metals, etc. In the above 
industries capital employed per worker is relatively low^ otherwise than 
in heavy industries where capital invested per wmrker is high, and where, 
therefore, the absorption of the unemployed surplus population in the 
absence of sufficient capital (the main bottle-neck) is far from satisfactory 
In reality East European countries concentrated in the post-war period 
to a great extent on heavy industry planning, but as the lack of internal 
and external capital remains the mam limiting factor, the transfer of 
population (the mam object) is inadequate. Only i to z per cent, of the 
total population is expected to find additional employment during the 
present period of planning, whereas the rise of population is 5 per cent, 
at the same period. This confirms the reader’s conviction that there 
is no possibility of absorbing into industry within, say, a generation, the 
existing surplus of population and its natural increase. The question 
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whether planning on the lines suggested by the author might have given 
better results is as hypothetical as the plan itself. It is rather difficult 
to judge the chances of his industrial plan as it is an isolated programme 
leaving aside the inter-connection between planned industnes and whole 
national economies. The plan suffers also from the application of rapid 
industriaiisation methods. The experience of planning coute qua coute 
IS not too encouraging Mr. Mandelbaum's book, which undoubtedly 
represents an interesting type of approach to the subject, is therefore 
deprived of this minimum connection with present-day reality which 
would have given it the character of a more practical guide Nevertheless 
It is a study of great value from the academic point of view 

Karol Alexandrowicz 

Man and Plan in Soviet Economy By Andrew Rothstein ; Frederick 
Muller, 1948, pp. tail, 297 and index, los. 6 d, 

The working of the Soviet economic machine is an important and interest- 
ing subject, and one on which it is hardly possible to have too much 
information. Mr Rothstein follows in the footsteps of the all too few 
VTiters who are qualified by economic knowledge in general and know- 
ledge of the U.S.S R in particular to explore this little known field. The 
author claims that, in his survey, he has paid more attention than have 
his predecessors to the important role played by the individual worker 
in the busmess of planning m the U.S S.R And he has included chapters 
on subjects to which relatively little attention has been paid by other 
writers, such as internal trade, and economic developments in Soviet 
Central x 4 sia He also deals fullv with post-war economic problems m 
the U.S.S R. 

Mr. Rothstein relies largely in his presentation on long quotations 
from mitings and speeches by Lenm and Stalm, excerpts from the works 
of Kautsky and others, as well as from the proceedings of Communist 
Party meetings and conferences. Unfortunately this makes his book 
dull readmg for readers who are unaccustomed to according uncritical 
admiration and credence to such authorities, and reduces many sections 
of the book to the level of a dreary catalogue of uninspiring events. 

As with most books on the U S.S R., facts and figures matter less than 
the interpretation put upon them by the author. In this respect there 
are many distortions and omissions in Mr. Rothstein's book, which 
detract from its value, and which can be particularly misleading for 
less experienced students of the subject. 

The most basic omission is his failure to say anything about the 
Marxian doctrine of the inescapable hostility between the capitalist and 
communist systems. This makes nonsense of his repeated assertions that 
the U.S.S.R. has a vested interest in maintaining peaceful relations with 
other countries and in consolidating for peace purposes its war-time 
friendship with the Great Powers (p. 51). Here we have the familiar 
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but wholly unacceptable attitude that the U S.S.R is invariably in the 
right, and that all other countries have to accept this if they want her 
co-operation '' in the common search for peace. It is the crux of the 
continuing difficulty of securing real co-operation between East and West, 
and Mr. Rothstein's pronouncements do nothing to encourage the hope 
that the situation will be easily improved. 

Again, the author maintains that schemes of industrialisation under 
the pre-war and post-war five-year plans, as well as the collectivisation 
of agriculture undertaken in the early 1930's, had for their primary aim 
the raising of the standard of living of the population, with the implication 
that this aim had been achieved '' Thus agriculture, like industry, had 
as its target the provision of butter rather than guns " (p. 162) Similar 
claims to an altruistic attitude on the part of the Soviet government are 
made in the chapter on Central Asia, where it is made to appear that the 
government's principal aim 111 developing the economies of the Republics 
was to elevate the level of well-being among the natives of these areas. 

It is certainly true that the improvement of living standards as a 
long-term aim has been behind all these plans of the Soviet government 
But the more immediate goal has been to strengthen the defensive capacity 
of the country vis-a-vis potential external enemies. Stalin himself has 
emphasised that Russia had been beaten in the past because she was 
economically backward, and that the elimmation of this backwardness 
must be a primary aim of national policy. There is no doubt at all, 
although one would not gather this from Mr Rothstein's book, that the 
implementation of this policy in industry has involved serious sacrifices 
in the standard of living of the workers, and in agriculture has meant a 
violent and painful change in the traditional possessive attitude of the 
peasant towards his land. In Central Asia, strategic ideas have been 
important as well as economic. A clearly expressed aim of the five-year 
plans has been to lessen economic dependence on the more %nilnerable 
western areas by developing the economic resources of the east. It cannot 
be supposed that rapid industrialisation in Central Asia has been achieved 
mthout involving difficult adjustments for a relatively primitive popula- 
tion, but the Soviet government does not encourage any independent 
investigation of such problems. 

Mr. Rothstein, however, shuts his eyes to these negative aspects of 
government policies on the life of the ordinary people. For example, he 
says nothmg about the pace of industrialisation and the strain this in- 
volved for the people both before and after the war, nor does he mention 
the specific intention of the Fourth Five-Year Plan '' to enhance the 
defensive power " of the country before any mention is made of raising 
living standards. He talks of the steady rise m the wage level durmg the 
inter-war period, but does not mention the movement of prices which 
went far to cancel out any benefits to the consumers He has much 
that is interesting to say of the turnover tax as a measure of rouble 
control," and gives figures showing its incidence on articles of prime 
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necessity such as food and clothing. But he does not say how heavily 
this weighs on the mass of the population^ most of whom still live at a 
ver\’ low level of general comfort. In agriculture he says nothing about 
political control over collective farm administration which does much to 
nullify the freedom of the peasants in these so-called “ free co-operative 
enterprises,” nor does he give any idea of the weight of compulsory 
delivenes to the government which are a heavy burden on the peasants 

Mr. Rothstein devotes a great deal of space to the phenomenon of 
socialist competition in the U.S.S R., claiming that this proves the ability 
of the communist system to elicit in the workers an entirely new and 
creative attitude towards labour, such as cannot be found under capitalism 
He uses these arguments to refute a statement attributed to Mr Churchill 
to the effect that “ communism rots the soul of a nation.” But is the 
difference in this respect between communism and capitalism as stark 
as Mr Rothstem would have us believe ? It is simply not true that 
communism alone can secure in the working of the economic machine the 
'' active and cntical co-operation of miUions of lively individual intelli- 
gences ” (p. i6i). The .same thing can and does happen every day in 
the working of the capitalist system. Much of what Mr. Rothstem 
describes m this section, the various forms of socialist competition, the 
drawing of workers into production meetings and conferences, is less the 
spontaneous eruption of creative energy released by the communist system 
as he would have us believe, than the effort of the Soviet authorities to 
raise the dangerously low level of productivity among their workers. 
Soviet leaders have long been aware of the gap in this respect between 
the U.S S R. and the more advanced countries of the West, and have 
repeatedly stressed the need to lessen it. 

In the same way, the special efforts put into restoring w^ar-devastated 
cities, etc. are not peculiar to communism as Mr. Rothstein implies, but 
are surely characteristic of what can be expected of any virile and patriotic 
people in times of acute national peril and crisis. 

TOien he thinks he is emphasising differences between the two systems 
Mr. Rothstein is really underlining similarities. It is apparent that, in 
educating the workers to realise that only by increasing production can 
they hope to enjoy a higher standard of living, that, for the present, 
national w^elfare demands that they put more into the country's store 
of wealth and take out less, the Soviet government meets with as many 
difficulties as does a capitalist government when tr 3 nng to '' put over ” 
the same unpalatable truth. It is the lesson which government spokes- 
men constantly reiterate in this country, and which the T.U.C, and the 
mass of the people do not readily absorb. Evidently the absence of a 
boss ” class in the Soviet Union does not eliminate or even simplify this 
problem for the government. 

Another aspect of this labour question which deserves serious attention 
from the British reader is the light it throws on the methods used by 
the Soviet government to maintain labour incentives under conditions 
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of full employment, a question of very practical importance in our own 
economy at present. 

The extreme sensitmty to criticism shown by Mr Rothstem in his 
refutation of Mr Churchill’s remarks appears in many other parts of his 
book, for example when he castigates foreign scepticism as to Soviet 
statistics (p 265), quotes an indignant protest against aspersions cast 
by a British Member of Parliament on the cultural level of the inhabitants 
of Uzbekistan and Tadzhikstan (p 268), and scolds the British Govern- 
ment’s Economic Survey for ig4y (p. 391) for its unfavourable comparison 
of ‘‘ totalitarian ” with “ democratic ” planning. Mr. Rothstem probably 
feels that the volume of what he considers to be unfair criticism of the 
U S.S R can only adequately be met by such methods, but it may be 
doubted whether vehemence and hostility are ever effectiv’e means of 
defence. On the contrary they are likely to exacerbate further, rather 
than to allay, tlie tension between the USSR and other countries which 
Mr. Rothstem notes with such disapproval 

A few minor points may be noted in conclusion. Mr Rothstem 
mentions bonds of State loans as “ an auxiliary means of hastening capital 
construction of publicly owned enterprise ” (p. 56) But he does not 
make it clear that high-pressure propaganda makes subscriptions to these 
loans practically compulsory, and that, if purchasing power were not 
restricted in this way, the exigencies of the State plan would demand 
restrictions by other methods such as price-iaising or lowering of wages. 
When discussing the aims of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (p. 59) he speaks 
of the State spending 115 milliard roubles “ out of its own resources ” 
to make good war damage, thus inferring that the State is bestowing a 
gift upon the people. But of course the State has no '' resources ” other 
than the wealth created by the labour of the people who obviously have 
to provide these '' gifts ” out of the proceeds of their own toil. He cites 
as a virtue of Socialist business management that it serves the com- 
munity in the hrst place and not private shareholders (p. 89) Under the 
latter system of course, the community has some say in what it wants to 
have produced, which is certainly not the case when all such decisions 
are made within the framework of a State plan. Mr. Rothstem refers 
frequently to the economic activities of women (pp. 182-83, PP 278-79 
et al), and gives impressive figures on their employment m agiiculture 
and industry, even in such heavy branches as coal and ore mining One 
can only conclude that women in the Soviet Union must work even 
harder than men, since they shoulder such a large portion of the general 
economic toil of the country, in addition to the domestic work and care 
of children which they share in common with the women of all countries, 
and which are by no means fully eliminated by communal services such 
as day nurseries, canteens and so on. 


Margaret Miller. 
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Ckinese-Russian Relations By Michel N. Pavlovsky; Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1949, $ 375 * 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading for a student of international 
relations who is looking for a guide to the history of relations between 
the Soviet Union and China over the last twenty years. Only one section 
of one of the four essays of which the book is composed carries the story 
later than the Russian Revolution, and that comes no nearer to our time 
than 1936. Most of the book deals with the 17th and i8th centuries ; 
in this field it makes some valuable contributions to* historical knowledge 
and interpretation The author is familiar with the Chinese as well as 
the Russian language, and he states in his introduction that the major 
part of the book was wTitten in China during the war. 

Russia had diplomatic relations with China much earlier than any 
other European power. This was primarily due to the fact that Russia 
approached China overland while the nations of Western Europe estab- 
lished contact with China from the sea ; thus questions of territorial 
jurisdiction and frontier delimitation were involved from the outset 
between China and Russia, whereas it was possible down to a late period 
for the Chinese Court to regard Western Europeans as merely traders 
and to avoid any kind of diplomatic intercourse with them Apart from 
this contrast, the early development of Chinese-Russian relations was also 
facilitated by Russia's own seclusion from the normal conventions of 
European diplomacy in the 17th century ; Russian diplomatic habits 
before Peter the Great were derived from the usages of the Tartar empire 
to which China also had once been subject, and this common tradition 
gave the Russians an understanding of the conditions for dealing with 
China such as was not available for Western European envoys. Mr. 
Pavlovsky enumerates some of the features of diplomatic usage which 
the Russians found in China and which European ambassadors noted as 
characteristic of Muscovy — the same border procedure ; the same 
questioning and chicanery on the part of the vayvodes ; the same insistence 
of the vayvodes on receiving credentials actually addressed to the sove- 
reign ; the same arguments over titles ; the same gift-offering ceremony ; 
the same isolation of ambassadors on arrival in the capital (they w^ere 
kept house-prisoners until the day of their first audience) ; the same 
meal-time ceremony, dunng which the sovereign despatched to the 
embassies tables laden with dishes coming from the court," Much of 
this indeed has a curiously modem ring ; contemporary practice seems to 
have added little except the hidden microphones. 

Mr. Pavlovsky shows admirable common sense in his explanation of 
the prolonged Russo-Chinese equilibrium in eastern Asia between the 
Treaties of Nerchinsk (1689) and Kiakhta (1727} and the revival of 
Russian forward policy after 1850. He points out that this apparent 
sta^ation was not due to neglect of Russia's “ Eurasian destiny " by 
ministers m St. Petersburg, but the fundamental geographical factors 
which were clearly set forth by Viadislavitch in 1731 in a secret report 
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on '' the Condition and Strength of the Chinese State/' This report 
stressed the immense difficulties which any war agamst China would 
involve for Russia owing to the distances involved and the lack of supply 
bases in Siberia, and argued that '' the cost of such an undertaking, even 
assuming that it should be successful, will never be recovered." In the 
i8th century the Manchu-Chinese empire was still a formidable military 
power, even by European standards ; it possessed cannon as well as 
an excellent cavalry If, therefore, Russia was not prepared to challenge 
China to armed combat, the only wise policy was to agree on, and adhere 
to, a partition of the intervening steppe lands correspondmg to the zones 
of effective power and influence. This is what was done, and the stabilit}’' 
of the settlement reached reflects great credit on the reasonableness of 
the negotiators on both sides after the initial clashes between the two 
expandmg powers. 

The most striking section of the book is the essay on a document 
which has caused much controversy among Russian historians — a nakaz 
or letter of instructions from Arshmsky, the vayvode of Nerchinsk, to the 
Cossack Milovanov, who was sent as an envoy to Peking in 1670. The 
nakaz proposed that the Emperor of China should declare himself a vassal 
of the Russian Tsai — ^which in view of the Chinese monarchy's claim to 
world-wide primacy was, to say the least of it, provocative. The odd 
thing is that no political fireworks ensued and that the Chinese Emperor 
replied to the minor points raised by the embassy without any reference 
to the insulting demand. This has led some Russian historians to the 
belief that the document was never in fact delivered in Peking But the 
National Palace Museum in Peking has recently published it from the 
Chinese archives, proving that it was delivered. Mr. Pavlovsky's explana- 
tion of the myster};^ is that Arshinsky, by a stupid blunder, copied into 
the note for the Chinese Emperor a formula which was intended for 
Siberian tribes — ^the author gives evidence of this — and that Milovanov, 
realising the risks of presenting such a demand, deliberately mistranslated 
it for Chinese consumption Theie was thus no immediate Chinese 
reaction ; but later on, the author thinks, the Chinese discovered the 
real meaning of the Russian text, and their awareness of the insult which 
they had unwittingly swallowed was reflected in a phase of unfriendly 
treatment of Russian envoys. This at any rate seems to be the most 
probable solution so far given of an interesting historical problem. 

Mr. Pavlovsky writes as a specialist and certainly does not go out 
of his way to be helpful to the general reader, though his style is readable 
and the interest of the subject often far-reaching. He appears to assume 
that everyone has read Baddeley's great, but rare, work Russia, Mongolia, 
China, which is the fundamental classic for this field of study ; the 
Treaty of Nerchinsk itself is treated as if its terms belonged to the stock 
of information which Macaula3^'s schoolboy wmald knowc The author 
has, of course, the right to confine himself to learned studies for specialist 
readers, but it would have been better if he had chosen a title more in 
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keeping with liis range A comprehensive general history of Russo- 
Chinese relations from the Cossack pioneers in Siberia to the present day 
has yet to be mitten Mr. Pavlovsky certainly seems to have the 
qualifications for \mtmg it, and if he continues to devote himself to 
historical study, he should be encouraged to undertake it. 

G. F. Hudson. 

Ufi Collahoyateuy de Mettermch, Memotres et Papters de Lebzeltern. 

Publics par Emmanuel de Levis-Mirepoix Prince de Robech. 

Libraine Plon., Pans, 1949, pp. 5 ^^- 
Material on or connected with Metternich is always bound to interest 
students of diplomatic history, especially that of Russia. Lebzelt'ern, 
a familiar figure to those students, was one of Mettermch's principal 
assistants, to \vhom he assigned the most responsible tasks in fulfilment 
of his policy. A volume of Lebzeltern’s memoirs could therefore have 
been of importance. It is a pity that the book under review contains 
only rather scanty fragments of his memoirs. The larger part of the 
book consists of Lebzeltern’s reports to Metternich and of Metternich’s 
letters to him — of which a great part have already been published by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich in his book Les Rapports Diplo- 
matiques de Lehzeltern (St. Petersburg, 1913). The correspondence and 
fragments of memoirs which are pieced together in the present volume 
are given a coherent outline by the editor's commentary which aims at 
giving a bnef history of the period in question. 

The most important of the activities in Lebzeltern’s diplomatic career 
were those connected with Russia After Austria had concluded in 1812 
the alliance with France directed against Russia, Metternich assigned to 
Lehzeltern the task of maintaining friendly relations with Russia , this 
assignment continued even while Austria took part, though a limited 
part, m the hostilities against Russia, and it grew in persistence with 
Napoleon’s failures and defeat, Lebzeltern's lengthy reports on his talks 
with Alexander I, Rumiantzev, Nesselrode and Stackelberg (he visited 
him m Graz where the Russian Minister to Austria had moved from 
Vienna) reveal but one single argument in his diplomatic armoury — that 
Austria could harm Russia much more if she were to put more than 
30,000 men against her, the number provided by Austria’s treaty with 
France, and that in thus limiting her obligations towards her new ally 
Austria was acting out of feelings of friendship to and solidarity with 
Russia. The documents assembled in the book confirm once more what 
has already become almost commums optmo, namely, that Metternich’s 
policy in 1812-1813 consisted in keeping a foot in both camps, and that 
when the events of the war had shown how things were tending to develop 
he adroitly turned his coat and gradually joined Russia, The editor of 
this book is right in stating that Lebzeltern’s reports confirm this inter- 
pretation of Mettemich’s policy. 

In 1816, Lehzeltern was appointed Austrian Minister in St. Peters- 
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burg, in which post he remained for ten years. We know that Lebzeitern 
mixed much in Russian society, was married to a Russian woman and 
was the brother-in-law of the Decembrist Trubetzkoy. From the frag- 
ments of his memoirs we do not discover whether, and if so how, he 
described his life in St. Petersburg and the people he met there. Here 
again, apart from a few short extracts of his memoirs, the bulk of this 
part of the book consists of Lebzeltern’s reports and of Mettermch s letters 
to him. After Srbik’s excellent book on Mettermch, published about 
twenty years ago, M. de Levis-Mirepoix's book offers very little that is 
new. Still, it throws some new light on known facts. 

Already in Metternich's first instructions to the Minister designate 
to Russia we find the grain** of the whole sad story of the Holy Alliance. 
In these instructions Mettermch laid down two leading principles on which 
Austnan-Russian relations were to be based * (a) “ No divergence of 
opinion or system divides the two Cabinets, the last treaties having settled 
the interests of both powers and determined the principles on which they 
should act. A real guarantee of tranquillity for Europe and of mutual 
happiness for the two countries ought to be the result of this situation '' ; 
and (b) By the habit of confidence which we shall endeavour to inspire 
in the Emperor Alexander and by our loyalty to our obligations we hope 
to bridle the ambitious plans of that Monarch '' The convergence of 
these two lines of policy foreshadows the whole future of the Hol}^ Alliance 
and indeed reflects the situation in Europe after the treaties of 1814-1815. 

The Holy Alliance was conceived as a system of consistent inter- 
ventionism , by the Protocol of 15 November 1818, signed at the Congress 
at Aix-la-ChapeUe, intervention was proclaimed as a principle of inter- 
national law, and two years later, at the Congress of Troppau, the 
manifesto of 13 November 1820 announced a programme of armed 
intervention to be applied against states in which a revolution took place. 
But from the start this policy revealed its impracticability because of 
internal antagonisms. Agreement was lacking as to the settlement of a 
number of unresolved questions, and seeds of trouble revealed themselves 
in the practical implications of the terms agreed upon. Prominent among 
other issues was the situation which was created by the refusal of Turkey 
to carry out the terms of the peace treaty signed with Russia in Bucharest 
in 1812. This in particular led to tension between Austria and Russia 
owing to their rival aspirations in the Balkans. Indeed, the course of 
Austria's post-war policy was dominated by Metternich's suspicion and 
fear of Russia. Against the background of this fear and suspicion it is 
of melancholy interest to observe the diplomatic work of Lebzeitern which 
consisted of monotonously stressing the complete harmony and unison 
between the two countries. About the middle of the twenties, the arti- 
ficial web was tom asunder, and with Russia coming to an agreement 
with Britain a new chapter in European history, foreseen by Castlereagh 
and realised by Canning, began to unfold. With it began the eclipse of 
Metternich's policy. 
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M. de Levis-Mirepoix’s book adds little to the known facts, but it 
supplements them by vivid traits of figures in international politics at 
the beginning of the 19th century and their methods. The book is 
certainly worth reading. 

B. I. Elkin, 

The Bogomils, A Study in Balkan Neo-Maniohsatsm, By Dmitri Obolen- 
sky ; Cambndge ; At The University Press, 1948, pp. xiv, 317, 
and Map, 25s. 

The problems presented by the persistence and involved variety of belief 
and practice of the heretical groups broadly grouped as dualist or Mani- 
ch^ean hat^e challenged the interest of the historian and the theologian 
for many centuries. The attraction of the dualist theology throughout 
Christian history has always been potent. St. Paul felt it. St. Augustine 
succumbed to it in his early years and the scholastics had to answer its 
claims. 

The present serious study by Prince Obolensky is therefore most 
welcome. As late as 1946 the Cambridge University Press published a 
broader sur\'ey of The Medieval Manichee by Steven Runciman which 
touches upon many of the same problems. Chapters III (The Paulicians) 
and IV (The Bogomils) of Runciman's book cover in a broader compass 
what Obolensky treats m a more critical and detailed analysis of literary 
sources, primary and secondary, from many literatures. 

The author has traced this dualistic heresy from its now undisputed 
place and person of origin, the Persian Mam who flourished around the 
middle of the 3rd century a.d., until its apparent disappearance in the 
14th century in Bulgaria. The fact that Mam’s thought was m great 
measure derivative or composite only underlines the persistence and 
breadth of its later appeal. Much of the core of the study is devoted 
to a disentanglement of the doctrines that Obolensky regards as genuinely 
Bogomil from other strains of dualist heretical thought. The task of 
tracing to their roots in Gnosticism and Manich^ism, Massaiianism and 
orthodox Christianity, those elements of religious and cosmological 
thought and derived practice is only slightly less complex than the task 
of maintaining thereafter the continuity of the movement during and 
after the transfer from Asia Minor to Macedonia just previous to the time 
of the pop Bogomil (mid-ioth century). At all times it is difficult to 
make a satisfying distinction between essential Bogomilism and other 
dualistk or quasi-dualistic heresies such as Paulicianism, Hesychasm, 
Massaiianism, Phundagiagitism, Catharism or Paterenism. A close study 
of the available accounts of Bogomilism and similar heresies forms the 
core of the story. The important texts with which all researchers in 
this field have had to deal are the HistoHa ManicheoTUM of Petrus Siculus, 
imperial Byzantine ambassador to Tephiice in 869, the Sermon against 
the Heretics of the priest Cosmas [ca, <)ys}f the PanopUa dogmatica of 
the Byzantine theologian Euthymius Zigatenus (early 12th century), the 
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Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1148), the Liber Sancti Johannis (probably 
early 12th century), and the Bulgarian Synodicon of the Tsar Boril (after 
1211). It is not the least of the worries of anyone studying this move- 
ment that these basic sources are not by Bogomils. They all show careful 
observation and at times bear tribute to the high personal ethics of the 
Bogomils, but the fact remains that they are not a friendly voice. This 
fact, largely parallel to the situation of the Cathari, Albigenses and 
Waldenses in the west, makes any definitive analysis of the doctrines of 
these heretical movements at best somewhat difficult. Obolensky has 
made every effort to overcome this difficulty. His desire to examine these 
documents from every possible angle does not make the reading any 
simpler. It would obviously be proper to say that simplicity of analysis 
where simplicity in the subject did not exist would invalidate the account. 

The reviewer wishes to give all credit to the author's thoroughness of 
exposition and the painstaking use of a wide range of literature, in Latin, 
Greek, Bulgarian, Russian, Ukrainian, Czech, Serbo-Croat and of course 
the western European languages. It would be captious to ask for 
more. 

On the other hand several points might strike the interested reader 
as calling for notice. Niederle's monumental work, Slovanske staroEtnosti, 
is quoted frequently in the abridged French edition when the original 
Czech was available. Gantscho TzenofCs important works on early 
Bulgarian history are not mentioned. There is no reference to the 
important correspondence of Innocent III and Honorms III with Bosnian 
and Hungarian rulers about the spread of these heresies in their countries. 
The crusade of Gregory IX is likewise not mentioned. One might possibly 
lay more emphasis than Obolensky does on the nationalistic aspects of 
Bulgarian adherence to an anti-Byzantine religious programme. At 
some points it was true that to be a Greek meant to be orthodox, and to 
be a native Bulgarian meant to be a Bogomil. Resistance to Byzantinisa- 
tion for several centuries came principally from the adherents of the sect. 
One gets the clear impression that the author would prefer to confine the 
movement to Bulgaria. But, given the geography of the Balkans, such 
a limitation was not likely, nor indeed was it in strict accord with the 
facts. Byzantine Neo-Mamchaeism was part of a much larger movement 
which had its advance posts in North Africa, in Spain, in southern France 
and in the Lombard valley. It may have taken diverse forms as it 
traversed this coastwise path, but its roots lay deep in Mediterranean 
culture. We might venture to suggest that the whole movement, east 
and west, even if on the distaff side, is an important exhibit in the ever- 
present controversy as to the close relationship between Eastern and 
Western cultures. In any event, the profound fact of the parallel course 
of related heresies should not be lost to view, even m so focused and withal 
successful a study as this, 

S. Harrison Thomson. 

University of Colorado. 
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Bez Ostatniego Rozdztdu, Wspomnienia z iat 1939-46 By Wiadysiaw 
Anders , Montgomery Printing Co., London, 1949, pp. xv and 
447, 20s English edition : An Army in Exile, Macmillan Co., 31s. 

Fate has decreed that, since the tragic death of Sikorski in July 1943, 
two Polish leaders have been much in the limelight : or have, one might 
say, against their own will been in varymg degrees placed before the bar 
of public opinion, which betimes has gone so far as to question their good 
faith as patriots The one was a civilian, the other a military commander. 
Stanisiaw Mikoiajczyk inherited the policy of his predecessor in office, 
and toiled both abroad and at home for a modus cooperandi with the 
Soviet Union on every other basis than complete subordination. Wiady- 
siavr Anders, of whom no one had heard in the outside world until 1942, 
found himself suddenly called to the most difficult of tasks, in which he 
soon became convmced that any dignified partnership with the same 
Soviet Union, whether in arms or in pohtics, was impossible. 

The former's book, which tells of his efforts to work with Moscow, is 
reviewed elsewhere in these pages. The plain, unvarnished story of 
Anders' experiences is told in ‘‘ Mmus the Last Chapter/' as the Polish 
title reads , and beside it even the tale of Othello to Desdemona pales. 
Already m 1945-6 the author was the object of vanous kinds of attack, 
but these have got worse smce the publication of his book. The com 
troversies that wage do mischief, if only because they divert attention 
from the facts of history here revealed in a fresh light, in particular from 
the most important point of all. What made General Anders unpopular 
with many people in the highest positions even in 1942, but more in 
1944, and still more a year later, has by now become the recognised fact 
of European politics In other wwds he was right, and those who obj ected 
to his stand were wrong. 

Doubts have even been cast on the reliability of the narrative, and 
they may be again This reviewer can only say that the book does not 
read (he has used the original Polish) like something in any way cooked- 
up " to prove any thesis, or to score off any person, party or people. 
No attempt is made to gloss over differences ; praise is given to people 
with whom the author was in fundamental disagreement (e.g. General 
Zhukow) ; the reader is left to form his own judgments. Nor was it the 
incredible treatment meted out to him as an officer prisoner-of-war that 
disposed him critically to Soviet policy. No emotional resentment can 
be felt in these pages save on one score, which was the, at first halting 
but then quite unblushing, betrayal of the Polish cause not only by the 
U.S.S.R. — ^from which no favours were expected — ^but even more by 
Britain and the U.S.A The consequences of this are now — ^four years 
after the end of hostilities — evident to all. But the facts are so easily 
forgotten that a book like this is to be welcomed : and the good press 
given to the English edition shows that the sense of justice has not wholly 
departed from the earth. 

The work falls into several unequal parts : a brief account of the 
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overwhelming of Poland in September 1939 , a longer one of twenty 
months of prison and interrogations at Soviet hands ; a still longer one 
on the task of creating, out of the wreckage of humanity that was saved 
from prison camps of Europe and Asia, a new Polish army in the U S S.R. 
and later in the Near East : one hundred and fifty pages on the gallant 
part taken by that army m the war in Italy , and, finally, what is perhaps 
the saddest part of all, the post-war sequel of eighteen months waiting 
m forced inactivity, by one of the finest fighting units on the continent '' 
(the phrase ot a distinguished British officer), because it could not go home, 
was not wanted in Germany, and indeed “ not wanted '' anpvhere. 
Therein lies the reason why the men did not wish to be demobilised 1 
It is to the eternal credit of the British government that it braved re- 
proaches, indeed maledictions, from all sides in finally bringing the 
Second Corps to the United Kingdom and insisting that at least some 
kind of effort be made to ensure for its members a livable future. But 
one need not be surprised if the men concerned showed little enthusiasm. 

Space does not permit here a recounting of the tangled skein of events 
set out so well in these chapters The reviewer can only express wonder 
that human beings could have survived such unbelievable fortunes, and 
such a variety , still more that they could recover a measure of physical 
and mental health that fitted them for the most exacting of campaigns : 
and shll more that, when it is all over and they are Ishmaelites in the earth, 
they can still smile and hope. Two outstandmg matters must, however, 
have attention, neither of which can be more than outlined * the fact 
that, as a miiitarp commander. General Anders had to concern himself 
with politics ; and the extent to which the Poles can be blamed for the 
unhapp}^ even intolerable outcome of the war in which they took the 
first blows of the enemy. In a sense these two things hang together. 
Anders had shown in May 1926 that his duty as a soldier came first — 
above any personal or party connections , he did the same in 1939, and 
on being released from prison in 1941. It is a fair guess that he preferred 
to concentrate all his attention on military matters, but dis aliter visum. 

His great hope in 1941 was to assist in the creating of a striking 
Polish force which would fight shoulder to shoulder with the Red Army 
for the destruction of the German might in Europe ; his purpose was 
unchanged when this proved to be impossible and a transfer of such as 
could be mustered was effected to the Middle East. But within a year 
the terms of the Maisky-Sikorski Agreement of 30 June 1941 began to 
be broken , as time went on the efforts of the Sikorski government to get 
outstandmg differences deferred until the callmg of a Peace Conference 
became more and more hopeless, and the pressure exerted by London 
and Washington on it to concede what were felt to be vital Polish interests 
became ruthless. As one who knew the situation at first hand, Anders 
had to speak plainly again and again not only with his own C.-in-C. but 
also with his British and American colleagues in Italy. At the very time 
when the Second Corps was being prepared for the frightful assault on 
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the key German position south of Rome, Monte Cassino, his troops were 
hearing and seeing in the press the worst kind of news from home and 
from the Allied councils. Not only then but still more later on Anders 
had to claim common justice for his men, whose courage and skill were 
indeed acclaimed by those who witnessed them but came soon to be 
forgotten. Sample of this— the Victory Parade of June 1946 without 
the Poles 5 The immortal words of Schiller must have come more than 
once to mmd : 

The Moor has now his duty done ; 

Let him depart as best he can ! 

No other troops on either side of the world struggle were placed in 
the fantastic position of the 50,000 men who stormed Monte Cassmo, 
or of those that survived during the year of fighting that followed as 
they made their toilsome way northward to Bologna. It says volumes 
for their morale that they resisted the German propaganda — in which 
there %vas much truth — ^being poured out for their attention, and it may 
be doubted whether Monte Cassino would have been taken had the call 
come three months later, after the Russians had shown their hand by the 
creation of their own Pohsh '' army’', and by their refusal to help the 
undaunted rising '' in Warsaw, which they themselves had done every- 
thing to provoke. Clearly a perverse Fate was refusmg the Poles the 
happy recovery^ of their capital that had been permitted to the French. 
But, whatever our judgment, let no one blame their Commander if he 
found himself, volens 7 iolens, occupied with political issues that others 
should have shouldered 

On the other issue, referred to above, only a few words can be said 
V Da}^ brought no gladness to the hearts of the Poles scattered over the 
world, and very little to those in the homeland Could things have been 
different if General Sikorski had lived ? Anders suggests that they could. 
In any case, he had grave doubts as to the wisdom of Mikoiajczyk's 
policy as Premier, and was roundly opposed to his returning to Poland 
later, as a private individual. The reason was that this seemed to him 
to provide a side door ” by which the Allies in the west could hope to 
escape from the obligations undertaken once and agam earlier on, not 
least in the Atlantic Charter In the view of the undersigned the verdict 
of history will be that neither the mistakes of Polish policy nor the 
'' appeasement ” of Teheran and Yalta were the caus& of what happened 
both to Poland and to all of Central Europe : even if those responsible 
had all been angels in Heaven the result would have been the same. 
Once the Germans had failed to break the power of the Soviet Union 
nothing on earth could have kept an age-long expanding Russia from 
reaching out to engulf her smaller neighbours. The ideological justifica- 
tion, used then and since, has only served to make the action more 
acceptable to many people ; what we have is a new version of the old 
imperialism. The fault lies farther back than 1939, even than Hitler and 
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Mussolini ; but this can in no way absolve the people who during the 
thirties let things come to such a pass that, once war had broken out, 
the ethics of the jungle came into power, and the rights of smaller nations 
ceased to exist. There are some of us who agree with General Anders : 
the “ last chapter '' of the story is still to come, 

W. J. Rose. 

The Pattern of Soviet Dominakon, By Stamsiaw Mikoiajczyk ; Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. Ltd., 1948, pp. xiv and 353, 15s. 

The author of this book, by origin a Polish peasant, was driven from 
his country by the German invasion but took part in the rehabilitation 
abroad of his country’s forces and administration, and rose to be Prime 
Minister and to discuss Polish affairs with Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin. 
He describes the events of this time as they affected Poland, but a great 
deal of what he describes lives in his memory as a participant and eye- 
witness As the Chairman of the Polish Peasant Party, representing the 
greatest mass of Poles and forming the Centre of the Polish Parliament, 
he was able to look objectively on the extreme views of the Left and 
Right It was natural then when General Sikorski died that this level- 
headed leader should succeed him as Prime Minister, 

Unfortunately, the position of Poland, for some time the only ally 
of Great Britain in her struggle against the Germans, changed when the 
U.S.S.R. with all its resources came into the War against Germany. The 
first attempts at conciliation of her former enemy by Poland failed 
completely when the Katyn affair, involving the killing of thousands of 
Polish officers, proved a hopeless obstacle to any further entente between 
the two countries. When the Russian arm^^- recovered from its early 
disasters, its attitude to Poland became frankly hostile and the tragic 
story of the battle of Warsaw is fully told by the man who was so closely 
concerned with it. 

But it was not mainly by military success that the Russian rulers 
determined to reduce Poland to a vassal state. They had to deal with 
an active government, in close contact with the Allied Governments, 
and a strong and heroic underground movement in Poland itself. The 
story of how they succeeded forms a substantial part of this book. By 
propaganda in the Press, on the radio and at conferences they tried to 
prove that the London Polish Government %vas based on no real popular 
support, and they produced a number of Polish pawns, culminating in 
the Lublin Committee, to take its place. They overcame the underground 
movement, already weakened by the Warsaw battle, by creating a Com- 
munist underground,” and by “ liquidating ” its leaders as the Red 
Army advanced. Most tragic of all was the surrender of Polish claims 
by Great Britain and the United States at the conferences with Stalin 
and Molotov. Hearing at Moscow of the surrender of East Poland to 
the U.S.S.R., Mikoiajczyk describes the scene : ” Shocked, and remember- 
ing the earnest assurances I had personally had from Roosevelt at the 
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White House, I looked at Churchill and Harriman, silently begging them 
to call this damnable deal a lie. Harriman looked down at the rug. 
Churchill looked straight back at me. ‘ I confirm this/ he said,'' But 
the problem of the Eastern frontier soon gave place to much more serious 
scenes. Mikoiajczyk himself found it impossible not to yield on the 
frontier question, and so earned the hatred of many of his fellow-country- 
men. Now there loomed up the prospect of the complete loss of Polish 
independence under the rule of Communist Poles. The Western Powers, 
strove to prevent this but were too timid to risk offending their great 
ally, now m occupation of the whole country. 

After the failure of appeasement to solve the problems of reviving a 
free Polish State, the Western Powers could not prevent these from 
becoming a purely internal affair in which the Communists, organising 
a Security Police in close touch with the Russian N.K.V.D., ruthlessly 
crushed all opposition. Mikoiajczyk took a personal part in the political 
struggle, at first as Deputy Prime Minister, and as successor to Witos 
as leader of the Peasant Party. The events of this time make painful 
reading. It is still difficult to understand how the success of the small 
Communist minority was achieved even with all the methods of terrorism 
which they practised. It was probably the deep desire of the people 
to avoid a new and terrible civil war and to concentrate on reconstruction, 
which led to the break-up of the underground movement. 

No one wishing to study this period can do without this book. Many 
critics may find special points for attacking the author m his many 
activities, but no one can see, knowing what we now know of the intentions 
of the U.S.S.R. leaders, how any Polish leader could have prevented the 
penetration of Poland by Communist supporters of Russia. Mikoiajczyk 
emerges from the book with reasonable modesty, as a brave, indomitable 
Polish peasant, who stuck to his democratic ideals and refused to recognise 
failure tiU the very end. 

A. Bruce Boswell. 


J^zyk polski. Pochodzenie, powstame, rozwoj. By Tadeusz Lehr- 
Spiawinski ; Wydawmctwo S. Arcta, Warsaw, 1947, pp. 487, 
maps. 

There are broadly three classes of books on language besides textbooks, 
VIZ. (i) those intended for the specialist, (2) those for the specialist and 
the general reader, and (3) those for the general reader. J^zyk polski 
belongs to the second class and is a meritorious specimen of its kind. 

Since the nineteen-thirties attempts to popularise what Jbzsef Balassa 
would call the biography " {eletrajz) of a language have been fairly 
numerous. In England we havq had the Great Language series, of 
which B F. C. Atkinson’s The Greek Language (London, 1933) is the 
most appropriate example for our purpose, because it exhibits a peculiarity 
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<of these popular-scientific language-histones, viz. the inclusion of illustra- 
tive matter in the form of chronologically arranged excerpts. In 1937 
came Balassa's pleasing and succinct .4 magyarnyelv eletrajza (Budapest), 
to be followed in 1943 by G O Vinokur’s Riisshj jazyk Istonceskij 
ccerk (reviewed in this Review, No 66) and in 1947 by M. Cohen’s Histoire 
d’une langue. La langue francaise (Paris) and the book under review. 
All these are both histories and anthologies 

Lehr-Spiawihski appears to have vntten his book entirely during the 
Second World War. He was living in the country all the time and had 
no uninterrupted access to the libraries in Cracow. This prevented him, 
on his own admission, from making adequate use of the extant specialist 
literature in Polish, though his bibliography shows him to have consulted 
at least Bruckner, Bos, Nitsch, Szober, and Slohski Accordingly he was 
compelled to fall back on textual matter (that since the 17th century 
representing his own selection), and he modestly disclaims that his book 
is intended for anyone other than the lawman with a grammar-school 
education 

J^zyk polski begins with a passing reference to the place of Polish 
among the Slavonic languages, which Lehr-Spiawihski classifies into the 
customary three geographical groups and, by separating Upper from 
Lower Lusatian, Czech from Slovak, and subordinating Cassubian and 
Slovmcian to Polish, brings up to eleven, exclusive of the dead types 
The first chapter of the book is devoted to the “ origin and primitive 
habitat ” of the Slavs, and here the author summarises the findings of 
his treatise 0 pochodzeniu i pracjczyznie Slowian (Poznah, 1946 ; v. the 
notice in this Review, No. 66) Assuming the existence of Common « 
Slavonic {prasiowianski) and, less plausibly, a still earlier Balto-Slavonic 
language, he traces back the origins of the first to c. 2000 b c. and locates 
the territorial focus of the tribes that used it in the valleys of the Oder 
and Vistula, which approximately comcides with the territory delimited 
by prehistoric archaeology for the bunal-pit culture {kuUura grohow 
jamowych). History in the person of Herodotus (5th century b.c.) finds 
the Slavs as EK' 6 Bai aqoxfiQSg, Neuri, and even Budini (the two latter 
are doubtful identifications). By the ist century a.d. the common name 
for the Slavs seems to have been Veneti {Ovsvedat), a name which 
reappears subsequently as Wenden in German and Venaja (Russia) in 
Finnish. The name “ Slav ” came into currency much later (cf. Jor- 
'danes’s Sclaveni in the 6th century). But these few names are insufficient 
to help us draw the frontiers of the prehistoric habitat of the Slavs. 
Place and river names, culture-words, and general lexical contacts with 
other languages must also be taken into account. 

Indisputably Indo-European place-names occur beyond the eastern 
limit of the hypothetical Slavonic focus as far as the middle Volga, the 
Northern Caucasus, and the Black Sea coast, though it remains uncertain* 
to which subgroup of Indo-European they belong. The Slavonic 
vocabulary however contains native w^ords for “ yew (P. cis) and 
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“ ivy '' (P. bluczsz), whose botanical geography is known, and there are 
loans from both Germanic (e g P. chqsa, ksi^^dz ; 0 P. shot) and Iranic 
(eg. P. socha, kur, topor). Not content with purely verbal evidence, 
Lehr-Spiawinski proceeds to lay archaeology and even anthropology under 
contribution by using the larger bones of prehistoric graves and a modern 
t\?pe of the blond dolichocephals of Northern Europe to piece together 
a composite likeness of the “ Slavonic '' physique. It is results of this 
kind which point to the supreme fallacy of the Indo-European protoglossa 
theory. The danger of equating linguistic with archaeological material 
comes out very clearly on pp. 26-27, where a Late Neolithic culture of 
four thousand years ago (2300--2000 b.c.) is identified with Uralian speech, 
and Uralian tribes are said to have occupied Lithuanian and Polish 
territory as far as Pomerania and Silesia. This archaeologicaUy defined 
(comb-pottery) culture would seem to have been partly overlaid by 
an Indo-European (stnng-pottery) culture-wave proceeding from west to 
east up to the Northern Caucasus. If we accept the author's equations, 
this would give Indo-European speech a local, Uralian substratum, but 
the author does not attempt to connect it with the disintegration of the 
conjectured Indo-European linguistic unity. He confines himself to 
fixing the date of the separation of Baltic and Slavonic at c, 1800-1500 b.c. 
and mentions in this connection a second wave of Indo-European string- 
pottery culture (Lusatian), which overflowed the primitive habitat of 
the Slavs in the course of about two centuries and rolled southwards to 
the Danube. Lehr-SpiawMski applies the name '' Venetic " to Lusatian 
culture and appears to consider that both terms are synon3mious with the 
^ later Slavonic. The south-eastward expansion of the Slavs dates from 
the 3rd century with the appearance of the Goths on the Vistula As 
a result of this stimulus the Slavs reach the Danube by the 4th century 
and the Balkans and Black Sea lowland in the succeeding centuries The 
expansive movement led gradually to dialectal divisions and groupings, 
and the already mentioned Slavonic tripartition came into being The 
detachment of the Southern Slavs would seem to have preceded the 
detachment of the Eastern Slavs from the common Western centre. The 
intrusion of mostly Turkic tribes, startmg with. the Huns and ending 
with the Bulgars and the Magyars, left a permanent wedge between 
the Southern and the Northern Slavs, whose geographical continuity 
still remains unbroken. The Poles, as the most conservative and least 
mobile of the Western (Lechitic) tribes, stayed behind m the original 
habitat. West Slavonic expansion was mainly towards the Elbe and 
the Saale, but it did not lead to sharp phonetic cleavages for instance, 
the Roupings kve/gve and the affricates c, dz {z) <c tj, dj remain char- 
acteristic of all West Slavonic languages, though anything like a real 
unity is denied by a closer comparison of present-day types or their 
mediaeval prototypes. Several of the histoncally recorded Western 
tribes were later germanised, viz, all the Polabian and Baltic Slavs, 
except the East Pomeranians (Cassubians and Slovincians), But frag- 
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ments of West Slavonic survived into the i8th century as far west as 
the Transalbine Drawehn in the Liineburger Wendland The language 
of these Drzewianie (the Polish name for them) survives in scanty vocabu- 
laries, which the author lists and compares with Polish forms (e.g. t'un, 
P. kon ; plaug, P. plug ; pic, P. pi^c), trying to prove the close relation- 
ship of the language with Cassubian and his mother tongue, though it is 
obvious that the differences, phonetic and lexical, are equally considerable 
(eg. fotdl, P. kociol , wuca, P 6 wca\ nqid, P. trzoda; slepdc, P. kogut). 

Of the Polish-speaking tribes the closest related are the Polanie, 
Sl^zanie, and Wislanie, which accounts for the present-day resemblances 
between the dialects of Polonia Major (Wielkopoiska), Polonia Minor 
(Maiopolska), and Silesia in contrast to the Masovian dialect and Cassu- 
bian, which the author, like Nitsch (whose dialect-map he reproduces), 
treats as a Polish dialect Nevertheless the peculiarity of the Masovian 
dialect known as mazuration (i e the change of cz, z, sz into c, z, s) is 
shared by those of Maiopolska and some Silesian ones (e g czapka, taha, 
szyja > capka, zaha, syja), and the conservation of nasal vowels by the 
eastern and the southern dialects is another phonetic trait which distin- 
guishes them from that of Wielkopoiska, where they have become denasa- 
Hsed (e g. > hende, zqb > zomb). But in spite of these differences 
the four types of Polish stand together and apart from Cassubian, which 
has several features linking it with the languages of the extinct Baltic 
tribes (Obodryci,Weleci), notably 0^ for Common Slavonic preconsonantal 
I {wolk, P. wilk ; point, P. pelny) and the palatalisation of consonants 
precedmg ar (^m'artwi, P martwy ; cw'ardi, P. twardy). The dialect map 
of Poland to-day shows a small area abutting on the Baltic, west of 
Danzig, with two types of Pomeranian (Cassubian and Slovincian), the 
valley of the Vistula shared from north to south by Great Polish (heard 
also in the valley of the middle Warthe), Masovian, and Little Pohsh 
respectively, and the basin of the upper Oder occupied by Silesian. This 
distributes the Polish dialects geographically into a northern (Great Polish 
and Masovian) and a southern pair (Silesian and Little Polish), whose 
interrelations we have already observed. They were welded into a 
linguistic unity by political crystallisation round a Great Polish (Posna- 
nian) nucleus under the Piasts, and the kingdom of Mieszko I at the end 
of the loth centuiy held them all under a common name. A literary 
language based on Great Polish gradually provided a stronger link for 
the Polish dialects. 

It is the story of the growth of this literary language that occupies 
the bulk of J^zyk polski (pp. 77-474). Phonetically the Great Polish 
basis expresses itself in the antithesis of hush and hiss sibilants (cz, z, sz : 
c, z, s) and of front and back nasal vowels {§: 4 ), and in the emergence 
of f {< n + k, g), which also occurs in Little Polish. Lexically its 
influence is to be seen, for instance, in the replacement of Little Polish 
dzieriec and eze by izrymac and iz. The contrary influence of Little on 
Great Polish is also noticeable (e.g. the dative ending -owi for -ewi : 
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krolowi for krolewi), but to a less marked degree, m spite of the political 
preponderance of Cracow-centred Maiopolska under the Piasts and the 
Jagieiios. 

Polish still retains much of the hypothetical Common Slavonic heritage 
Its major phonetic changes are the reflexes of the e and y still manifest 
in Old Church Slavonic Of these e is represented by the apophony of 
e/a and e/o, which illustrate an incipient vowel-harmony (e g. hielic : 
hiah% mierzyc : miara, ziele : ziolo, zenic : tona) and for which we have 
parallels m the other Slavonic and in the Baltic languages (e g, Latvian) . 
The treatment of the Common Slavonic “ yers ” (I, u) involved no phonetic 
discrimination and depended solely on their relation to stress : they lapsed 
m weak position and became e when accented (e g pies < pisu, O P. 
psek < plsiikii). The C.S. syllabic sonants (r, 1) have developed support- 
ing vowels (e g. wilk < vllku, garb < grubu), and the metathesis of el/ol, 
er/or, initially and medially, gives ia, le, io, ra, rze, ro (e.g. iab^dz, mleko, 
mht, radio, hrzeg, mota) C.S t, d j gives the c, dz peculiar to West 
Slavonic, and the author postulates a double set of consonants, hard and 
soft, to explain the consonantal dichotomy of modern Polish Of the 
C.S. vocabulary, according to the author's own computation, some 1,700 
words, i.e about a quarter of the average current stock of words (8,000), 
are represented “ vvithout fundamental change " in Polish. More than 
half of these are nouns, 10 per cent, are adjectives, and about 25 per cent, 
are verbs. Semantically these words are, for the most part, reflections 
of everyday impressions, with a mmimum of abstract and esoteric terms. 
The culture they body forth is that of settled agricultural tribes with a 
developed system of family relationships In course of time this initial 
vocabulary was very considerably increased, mainly by the transforming 
process of derivation from already extant material and partly by accessions 
from other languages. The latter source implies culture contacts, whether 
with a living language or a cultivated dead one, and serves to fill in the 
background to a picture of vital growth. 

As a literary language Polish emerged late. It was preceded by Bul- 
garian, Serbian, Russian, and even Czech, which, like all other languages 
subject to the influence of Latin ecclesiastical culture, had been checked 
in its earliest phase There is no record of the existence of a literary work 
in Polish till the early 14th century, though there are numerous lists of 
proper names in Latin bulls going back to the 12th (e.g. the Gniezno Bull 
of 1136) and records of Latin loan-words since the chnstiamsation of the 
country from Bohemia under Mieszko I (e g. anioi, krzyS, papiez, msza, 
zegnac, mar zee). Besides Latin loans it is very likely that certain German 
ones also entered the language at an early date (e.g. szlacUa, rycerz, 
rzesza, berh, harm a, bursztyn). The oldest sentence in Polish occurs in 
a Latin document of 1270 from Silesia i sine et ego etiam molam (we read), 
hoc est in polonico — day ut ia pobrusa a ii poztwai (i.e. daj a6 ja pobruezQ, 
a ty poczywaj). The first connected work in the language is the short 
hymn to the Blessed Virgin {Bogurodzicza dzewicza) whose oldest MS. 
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goes back to the 15th century. This exhibits certain archaic features, 
e.g. long forms of the znd sing, imperative {spwczi, sziszczi, i.e. spusci, 
zyszczy) side by side with shorter ones (e.g slisz, i.e slysz), which suggest 
^ that the 15th century was a transitional period in the evolution of Polish. 
Other mediseval documents are the so-called “ Holy Cross Sermons '' 
{Kazania swietokrzysMe) , the Psalter z Plor%anski (early 14th century), 
which contains traces of Czech influence (e.g znamo for znajomo, cera 
for cora, mteza for miedza), the Zywot $w, Blaieja (late 14th century), 
with its individual orthography, the Kazama Gnieznienskie, possibly a 
Polish original, and several other religious writings in prose and verse, 
the most valuable of all being the Bihha Krolowej Zofii {1455), which 
owes its origin to Czech inspiration and is relatively free from the com- 
plexities of Latinity To the 15th century belongs Canon J. Parkosowic's 
Latin treatise on Polish orthography, w^hich for all its faults is important 
for the history of Polish as the earliest codex of observations on the 
pronunciation of the language. From a linguistic point of view also the 
short legal documents which go back to the 14th century are of consider- 
able value for the characterisation of mediaeval Polish. Their style is 
less influenced by foreign example and a speciahsed terminology and 
reproduces something of the simplicity and directness of everyday speech. 
This had assimilated numerous German loans, as the literary language 
had assimilated Latin and Czech loans, and by the i6th century there 
were nearly as many German words in Polish as there are to-day. Among 
the less obvious were the very Pohsh-looking lada (Lade), wazny, raohunek, 
stosowac, alkierz (Erker), tur (sauerj, ohcas (Absatz), prasa (Presse), trafic, 
szukac, szkoda, szlachta, and dzi^ki. 

We have now reached the i6th century and the “ golden age of 
Polish literature, when the inspiration of the Renaissance and the creative 
tension of the Reformation and the Coimter-reformation led to the rise 
of a vernacular literature side by side with the already existing Latin 
one, and pnnting presses were set up in Cracow to multiply and popularise 
it. The effect of the Renaissance on Polish may be seen in the renewed 
influx of Greek and Latin terms, both concrete and abstract (e.g. norma, 
fakt, tryhunal, forieca, pomidory), and that of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation together in the individual force and vitality of Rej, Kocha- 
nowski, and Skarga, whose language, unlike that of their mostly anony- 
mous predecessors, is not so very different from modern Pohsh. By this 
time too a considerable part of the West Russian szlachta had become 
polonised, and this opened the way for Russian words into Polish (e.g. 
the endings 4 cz, -owicz for O.P. -ic and words like czeresznia, bohatyr, 
siolo, czerep). There was a decline of hterary style from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the i8th century associated with the cultivation of 
the heavy, involved period and the use of archaisms and other verbal 
devices which recall Rej rather than Kochanowski. New life and a new 
manner emerged with the onset of Romanticism. Here the creative names 
are Mickiewicz, Siowacki, Krasihski, and Kraszewski, who, however, were 

T 
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not uninfluenced by predecessors and contemporaries alike. Mickiewicz, 
for instance, drew on Zaleski, who was responsible for the introduction 
of a large number of Ukrainian loans. The post -romantic period brought 
the contributions of Sienkiewncz, Zeromski, and Reymont, each of whom 
introduced a personal element into the Polish vocabulary. In the present 
century, after the First World War, a self-conscious pose enters the 
language and takes on a variety of forms such as the use of medisevai 
archaisms (e g Jan Powalski), of dialectal matter (e.g J. K^dzior), and 
of verbal jugglery (eg the futurists, integralists, skamandryty) . 

In the closing chapter of his book Lehr-Spiawihski sketches the 
development of literary Polish as used for other than imaginative purposes 
and introduces passages taken from technical treatises. He also deals 
With points of interest in Polish pronunciation as between Poznah, 
Cracow, and Warsaw, and shows what phonetic peculiarities bind or 
separate the literary capitals. This brings him to the end of a fluently 
written and aptly illustrated work, whose serious defect lies in the 
occasional substitution of dogmatic statement for caution and reserve, 
where these are most needed, as in the introductory, non-linguistic section 
on origins. 

W. K. Matthews. 

Ohlas pisni rusk^ch. Ohlas pisni ceskpch. By Fr. L. Celakovsky ; 

Narodni Kmhovna, Prague, 1948. 

The interesting thing about folksongs is their spontaneity ; like Topsy, 
they just growed ” If they are short and incidental they are labelled 
ballads, if long and heroic, epics, if neither of these things, just songs. 
They are nearly always tragic, if not tragi-comic like the tearful tale of 
Clementine. Nothmg illustrates the principle of growth — ^anonymous, 
spontaneous and ageless— better than the cumulative ballad of the 
'' House that Jack Built type, of which there are analogues in all 
languages Another folk-technique is to repeat the second half of one 
line to form the first half of the line following. This device, like the 
refrain, gives the community song-makers time to think out the next 
theme. The chain of possible incidents and variations seems endless. 

Historical truth in folksong is beside the point. What is important 
is to look for the motive, a difficult task in these sophisticated times. 
There is the singing that invariably accompanies weddings, feast-days 
and the like ; there is the ballad of the paid entertainer. But to these 
we must add what I would like to caH the Song of Work. It is the song 
of a mother rocking her child to sleep, of the ploughman treading the 
furrow, of the Ime of reapers moving across a field, of the unmarried and 
elderly women at their spinning parties. Primitive village life had dis- 
covered a truth which has recently been put into practice in the factory, 
that rhythmical singing keeps going a job of work that would otherwise 
be unbearably monotonous. 

Folksong and ballad motives run in well-defined channels : love 
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(generally unrequited), the mischief of fairies and sprites, the exploits 
of a local hero, the deeds of the village simpleton. Many of these songs 
are conventional in conception, clichc'ridden and archaic in vocabulary, 
the product of a bygone folk-mentality. Sometimes they contain strings 
of meaningless jingles (“ Nuts in May,’' “ looby-loo "), a fact which 
illustrates the one-time functional quality of the folksong and folk- 
ballad Occasional flashes of wit or philosophy are due rather to the 
accidental promptings of language itself than to any originality of the 
human mind Rhythms vary according to the requirements of the 
situation The themes are earthy, materialistic and specific , effects 
are gained by impact and shock rather than by subtlety of diction or 
fineness of sentiment. The tune is generally repeated chant-like for 
each line Indian poetry, including that of the Gipsies, is almost invari- 
ably chanted in this way. A well-known example from Czech folk- 
literature is the anonymous ballad the Orphan Child, which is still chanted 
in the traditional way at sewing-parties m Czech villages and schools 

The folksong and folk-ballad draw their mspiration from all manner 
of situations, ancient or modern A less sophisticated age than our own 
would have done for the Battle of Britain or the Invasion of Normandy 
what Wace did for William the Conqueror. Commenting on the Battle 
of Hastings Wace puts stirring words into the mouth of Roger de Mont- 
gomery, who commanded part of this invasion (an event which was oddly 
reversed in 1944) : 

'' Strike, Frenchmen ! 

Ours is the field 1 On to the English 1 ” 

Such is the substance of folksong, folk-baUad, and folk-epic. 

The step from folksong to creative poetry is simple and obvious. The 
motive force must be a literary or national revival. Eager collectors 
write dowm what has hitherto been mere oral tradition, and the collections 
find ready buyers Ever anxious to contmue satisfying the public 
craving, the more imaginative collectors exercise their poetic rights and 
create new songs m the style and spirit of the old. Poetry is born. 

For enslaved nations mindful of their days of freedom folksong had 
a meaning doubly poignant. Folksongs show^ continuity of nationhood 
The ballad and the epic carry a message of past prowess and future 
promise The countryside is henceforth a hunting-ground for every shred 
of evidence to show that the mind of a people is still at work Proverbs 
are collected in self-justification, since they illustrate the innate wisdom 
of a frustrated people. 

Frantisek Celakovsk5?'’s fame was not spontaneous. Inspired by 
his school friends Kamarj?-t and Chmelensky (the former a collector of 
folksongs, the latter a poet, critic and librettist), and infected by Kolar’s 
Slavism and the researches of Dobrovsk^, §afafik and Palack^^, Celakov- 
sk;^ (1799-1852) became a folksong enthusiast. Like Herder he collected 
themes from all parts of Slavdom, adapting them to the needs of Czech 
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prosody but preserving the spirit of the originals. Yet neither his 
Mtscellaneous Poems (1822-1827) nor his first volume of Slav National 
Songs (1822) brought him instant fame Living amid the excitement of 
the Czech Revival, a zealous contributor to the Journal of the Czech 
Museum, Celakovsk]?' was puzzled by his non-recognition, especially as 
folksongs weie quite in the mood of the period. His Miscellaneous Poems 
contain some original verse, and betray Celakovsky'’s twofold aim, to 
encourage the study and appreciation of Slavonic folksong both as artistic 
expression and as proof of Slavonic creativeness, and to set up new models 
for the lyncist to follow Celakovsky condemned the imitation of classical 
models, and '' classicism '' being still in vogue it is easy to see in this 
some reason for his eclipse, the fate of many an innovator. 

Then came the momentous year 1829. Russia, the “ big Slav 
brother,^' at war with the Turks, had crossed the Danube. In the same 
year Celakovsk^^'s Echo of Rtissian Songs appeared, telling the stirrmg 
deeds of past Russian heroes : — ^a tale woven round the name of Ilia 
Volzanm and the defeat of Ugadai, Genghiz Khan's successor, at Lehnitsa 
in 1241 after overrunnmg Russia and Poland ; Alexander Fs death at 
Tahanroh. The timing of the book could not have been better. San 
Stefano had been anticipated by nearly half a century. The enthralled 
lesser Slavs saw light and the end of '' Germanentum." Prematurely, 
of course. Celakovsk3J''s Echo of Russian Songs now made him somethmg 
more than a national writer ; it made him a national figure Had one 
poem Russians on the Danube not been excised by the Austrians until 
1847 fame would have been even greater. 

After 1829 Ceiakovsk5^ returned to the songs of his own countrymen. 
Ten 3?^ears after his Echo of Russian Songs appeared his Echo of Czech Songs. 
These have a more homely, intimate img The canvas is smaller, the 
themes are slight. To one theme Celakovsky returned again and again. 
It was the folksong as evidence of Slavonic unity. Echo of Czech So7tgs 
contains the famous ballad of Toman and the Woodland Nymph — symbol 
of undying Slavdom Celakovsky had earlier translated Scott's Lady of 
the Lake, and the mystic symbolism of the Scottish poem is clearly reflected 
in Toman The theme still lives in Welsh poetry (cf. the Camadau of 
Gwynn Jones, 1934). Celakovskjr, who was less of a poet than his con- 
temporary J, Danger, set the pattern for others to follow. The folksong 
became the model for Czech lyricism, a poetic form brought to perfection 
by Erben several years later. 

Stuart E. Mann. 

Pamiitnik Literackf voL XXXVIII, Warsaw, 1948 ; pp. v and 573. 

Pami^nik Literacki, a special quarterly for the history of Polish literature, 
published before the war in Lwow and now in Warsaw under the joint 
editorship of Julian Krzyzanowski and Tadeusz Mikulski, devoted its 
last volume, XXXVIII, entirely to Mickiewicz, in commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of his birth. 
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This stout volume contains ten large articles, a number of miscellanies, 
sources, bibliography and reviews One paper— by Marian Szyjkowski 
from Prague — ^is about Czech translations of Mickiewicz , another — about 
a friend of Mickiewicz ; two small contnbutions deal with some details of 
the history of Mickiewicz's fame. Ail the other articles are critical 
examinations of Mickiewicz 's poetry. There are no papers on Mickie- 
wicz's biography, his political activity or his prose works. This con- 
centration on Mickiewicz's poetry gives the volume a certain degree of 
unity 

The first paper is the most valuable It is by Waciaw Boiowy and 
under the title Mickiewicz in the classical school provides a subtle and well- 
balanced analysis of Mickiewicz's juvenile poetry (up to his Ode to the 
Youth) based on the classical tradition of the i8th century. A note 
added to the paper describes it as “ z. tentative chapter from a larger 
whole.” At the same time Borowy published, in other periodicals, two 
more studies on Mickiewicz's poetry, one on Grazyna and the other on 
The Forefathers' Eve, Ail three seem to herald a book that should be an 
event in Polish literary life, namely a book on Mickiewicz's poetry written 
by the most subtle and acute of contemporary Polish critics. 

One of the greatest merits of Borowy's critical method is his sense 
of proportion which is never blurred by his enthusiasm for Mickiewicz’s 
poetry. It is an exhilarating experience to compare the few lines he 
devoted to young Mickiewicz’s trifling exercise in elaborate style W inter 
in Town {Zima miejska) with a long, extremely erudite and pretentious 
paper on the same subject by Waciaw Kubacki published in this volume. 

In subsequent papers we pass to Mickiewicz the Romantic. Czeslaw 
Zgorzelski wrote a detailed and interesting analysis of Mickiewicz's ballads. 
Konrad Gorski's Remarks on ” Grazyna ” show that poem against the 
background of the newly awoken interest for Lithuanian antiquities. 
Julian Krzyzanowski publishes a paper on The greatness and onginaliiy 
of “ Pan TadeuszT The paper by Mme Zofia Szmydtowa on gawqda 
elements m Mickiewicz's poetry has a special value. Gaw^da is an 
intimate narrative, very loosely composed, put into the mouth of a simple 
and usually jolly fellow, WTitten in colloquial language and full of local 
colour (Bums's Tam o' Shanter, for instance, would be by Polish standards 
a gaw^da) Mme Szmydtowa makes some penetrating remarks on the 
use of such elements in Mickiewicz’s later poetry, especially in Pan 
Tadeusz. 

One is less happy about Tadeusz Dworak's Analysis of comparisons in 
'' Pan Tadeusz ” Its author loses himself in a maze of irrelevant details 
What is the use, for instance, of the knowledge that in the first book of 
Pan Tadeusz there are 32 short compansons, 12 medium, 7 long and 
I very long, while m the fifth book the respective numbers are 38, 7, 
7 and 3 ? 

Zygmunt Sitnicki reviews Dante's influence on Mickiewicz. Some of 
the examples he quotes are too futile to be convincing. 
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An uniiiiished paper by the late Stanisiaw Lempicki, The so-called 
Heinrech ’’ in the autograph of “ The Books of the Polish PilgnmageT 
is of a quite different character It deals with the fascinating and little- 
known problem of the sources of Mickiewicz's mystical theories. 
Eempicki points out a number of analogies between the ideas expressed 
m the third part of The Forefathers’ Eve and the teaching of a German 
mystic and psychiatrist, Johann Chnstian August Hemroth, with whose 
works Mickiewicz might have become acquainted during one of his stays 
in Germany between 1829 and 1832. Some of these analogies are striking 
They don’t, however, solve the problem of the influences that shaped 
Mickiewicz’s mystical and esoteric ideas We know, mostly from Mickie- 
wicz himself, that at the root of them are some experiences of the Russian 
penod and some contacts in Russia with the followers of Saint Martin 
and members of other sects, but we know little more than that. Let us 
hope that in the forthcoming volume of Liter aturnoe Nasledstvo devoted 
to Mickiewicz in Russia, to which every historian of Polish literature 
looks fonvard with excitement, we shall find at last materials that will 
permit us to solve that mysterious problem. 

Two out of eight items of the Miscellanies are especially worth mention- 
ing. Thus, Borowy states the grounds on which he made textual emenda- 
tions of some of Mickiewdcz’s lyrics. The corrected text is to be found m 
the first volume of the “ national ” edition of Mickiewicz’s works which 
— together with three others — ^has just appeared. Thus now at last 
there is a completely reliable text of Mickiewicz's lyrics 

The other item is by Mme Zofia Ciechanowska. It is a biography of 
Walenty Wankowicz, a friend of Mickiewicz, a follower of Towiahski 
and a painter to whom we owe portraits of Mickiewicz and Pushkin The 
biography is thorough and detailed It w^as thrown by the editors into 
the hmbo of Miscellanies solely because, one surmises, it dealt only 
indirectly with Mickiewicz. 

Lastly, it should be added that one of the reviews of the volume, by 
Julian Krzyzanowski, discusses the English edition of Mickiewicz’s poems 
published m the U.S.A. in 1944 by George Rapall Noyes The reviewer 
stresses there the scientific value of Prof. Noyes’s commentaries, adding 
in a number of points to our knowledge. 

WiKTOR WeINTRAUB. 

Slavonic Encyclopsedia, Edited by Joseph S. Roucek, Ph.D. ; Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1949, pp, 1445. 

Slavonic studies are not yet so firmly established that they can afford 
to waste opportunities. The need for a book of this kind is manifest ; 
the zeal and energy of the editor and his contributors is beyond question , 
all the more disappointing is the result. It is not that the Slavonic 
Encyclopedia is without merit and value. Many of the biographical' 
articles, especially those on living American Slavs, and much of the 
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descriptive economics and politics of the Slavonic world of 1946 are 
accurate and useful. The book too has a valuable appendix in which 
the new constitutions of Bulgaria, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and Yugosla\da 
are set out But as soon as the most modest tests of scholarship are 
applied to the history, philology, literary and musical criticism, ethno* 
graphy and orthography of the book, its weaknesses are apparent on 
almost every page. An encyclopaedia is like a railway time-table : if 
it is inaccurate it is worse than useless, it is dangerous. The failure of 
this book IS the more regrettable because, even though the editor preferred 
not to go outside the United States, there is much sound Slavonic scholar- 
ship in America which could have produced a far more reliable encyclo- 
paedia than this is. It is incredible that in the long list of contributors 
the names of Harrison Thomson, Lednicki, Cross, Jakobson, \>rnadsky, 
Vasiliev, Simmonds, §pinka and of the dozen other distinguished American 
Slavists do not appear. Only two British scholars appear in the list ; 
one of them. Professor Lavrin, is characteristically assigned to “ University 
College ; British Broadcasting Co.” 

It IS tempting, but it would be supererogatory, to give a long list of 
the errors and faults of the book, but enough must be said to justify an 
adverse judgment. 

Characteristic is this passage literally taken from the article on 
'' Language ” (p. 626) : “ The Western group comprises Czech, Slovak, 
Polish, with its close relatives, Kashur and Slovinian, and the language 
of the Polanan Slavs, now extinct & the other Slavs in Germany, now 
represented by Upper & Lower Lusatian.” Even if the innocent enquirer 
did recognise Kashub, Lusatian-Serb and Polabian here, he might still 
be misled into believing that the first and second were extinct, and that 
all three were once spoken in Lausitz. This article on Language is a 
most perverse confusion of learning and error. Statements such as 
“ npornp;HK[e = proiganije ” (p. 616), ** meKcanp = Shakespeare,” and 
“ Tene = Goethe ” (p. 617), are examples of the frequent printing of 
n for n and m for t which often reduces the articles which deal with 
philology, scripts and orthography to unintelligibility. On page 618 there 
is an elaborate table of western equivalents of Cyrillic letters, but con- 
fidence in it must be undermined if the enquirer observes that the table 
equates a with the ^ or s of English, French, Italian, German, Neth.,” 
Finnish, Polish and Czech. What confidence can any reader retain after 
he has seen the description of the Kiev chronicle as '' Pro\nst’ vremenych 
lit ” (p. 893) ? 

Despite a long article on the “ Romanisation ” of Slavonic scripts, 
there is in the body of the book a complete absence of diacritics, so that 
Karel Capek appears as naked as his American namesake Thomas Capek. 
(Incidentally, while the Encyclopsedta lists and dates seventeen of Thomas 
Capek’s inconsiderable works, it mentions only one of the great KareFs, 
and that is undated.) But even the absence of diacritical aids to pro- 
nunciation will not be as mystifying as an ethnographical article headed 
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“ Kalmyks or a reference to a Serbian philologist named “ Vuk Karad- 
jicix ” (p. 12), and to a cathedral in Prague dedicated to “ St. Vita '' 
(p. 19). It seems unnecessary to invent for St. Wenceslas yet another 
variant of his already variously spelt name, which appears on page 19 
as Venceslaus,” especially when the main article on him spells the word, 
inadvisedly, in its Latin form of Wenceslaus."' It is also difficult to 
understand why, of the four Bohemian kings of that name, only the 
fourth is deemed worthy of special mention ; or why, of the many men 
named Nicholas who have ruled Slav states, only Nicholas of Montenegro 
IS honoured by an article to himself. 

In a book which is deformed often into incomprehensibility by the 
editor's anxiety to save every em of space, it is astonishing to see how 
much space is wasted on meaningless irrelevances. What does it help 
to be told of Niemcewicz that '' his writings equalled La Fontaine’s ” ? 
The enquirer who seeks to know something about the composer 
F. X. Dusek will find two dates and three words about him and then 
be regaled with a half a dozen lines about Dusek's beautiful wife Jose- 
fina." For one of the greatest Slavs, Havlfcek, six lines suffice, while 
Danny Kaye {ni Kaminski) gets twenty-one, including a list of the 
movies " m which he has appeared. The information that Kaye's 
“ specialty ” is “ the speedy singing of unintelligible and difiicult-to- 
pronounce words " suggests the thought that he might well be provided 
with a libretto from almost any page of this encyclopsedia. On what 
criterion can Vera Hruba Ralston, '' Skating star of the Ice-Capades," 
be given as much space in a Slavonic Encyclopedia as the article headed 
'' Duma," which article, by the way, does not indicate that the Duma 
was ever anything more than “ a sort of local government board elected 
by landlords " ? 

Anyone who browses m this extraordinary book will, however, find 
that it has its compensations. When he has wearied his brains in an 
attempt to interpret a sentence like that on page 624 • '' Among the 
many differences between the Russian and the U.L the i of pronunciation 
of certain letters of the alphabet. For instance, the letter h. The U. 
pronounce it soft, just like the Americans do," he is almost certain to 
find immediate relief in a gem like the concluding words on '' Kardelj, 
Edward, Jr." : “ Vic Premier, Foreign Minister & No. i bramtruster of 
Yugoslavia." 

It will be realised from the passages cited above that the contributors 
to this book have even less respect for the English (or American) than 
for the Slavonic languages in which they flounder so nonchalantly ; the 
most hardened school certificate examiner will find here ways of misusing 
the words " as," such," '' like " and '' similar " which will astound 
even him. 


R. R. Betts. 
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begin with the famous Firlej family of Reformation days, and go on to 
note the name of Aleksander Fredro (1793-1876)— there are 23 other 
Fredros as well !, the celebrated actor Mieczysiaw Frenkiel, six members 
of the Fukier (Fugger) clan of bankers, the oldest of the chroniclers, Gallus 
Anonimus, Archbishop Piotr Gamrat (1487-1545), and Gustaw Gebethner 
(1831-igor) — ^with one “ set ” still to come 

This selection of names, w^hich is bound to be invidious in a way, is 
only designed to serve as a guide to the range and variety of materials 
here brought together, covering at least six centuries of troubled history, 
and induing every type of human activity. Notable is the number of 
non-Polish names, — particular of German and Italian origin , but it 
is of interest to see that the name Fox (Foxms) appears six times, starting 
with the goldsmith who settled in Cracow (coming in all probability from 
Scotland) before 1539. One may express a doubt here and there as to 
the propriety of mcluding a figure of note, e g that of Fryderyk August 
(1730-1827), the Saxon King who became Duke of Warsaw at Napoleon's 
biddmg in 1807 ; but at least this can be said of him. that he did speak 
Polish. 

The Academy of Sciences is to be congratulated on the resumption of 
this stupendous enterprise, and on the fact that Professor Wiadysiaw 
Konopczyhski has survived as Editor-in-Chief, where so many of his 
colleagues died as victims of Nazi barbarism. It cannot be urged too 
strongly that all non-Polish libraries throughout the world should become 
regular subscribers to an encyclopedia of this kind, whose value for 
European history is self-evident. 

W. J. Rose 

Adam CzartorysU, Tome 1 . By Marceli Handelsman ; Warszawa, 
Towarzystwo Naukowe Warszawskie, 1948, pp. xx and 334. 

The tragic circumstances in which the late Professor Handelsman's life- 
work was written commends it to the sympathetic attention of all students 
of the history of Poland. The outbreak of the war in 1939 ruined his 
vast plan of exhaustive studies on Polish political problems of the 19th 
century. He then tried to sum up his studies in a comprehensive, though 
not pedantic, biography of Prince Adam Czartoryski, whose enigmatical 
figure appeared at every turning point of the history of that period. 
Handelsman began to write under a constant threat of a German hunt 
for Polish scholars ; he changed his dwelling several times ; copied and 
filmed the first part of his manuscript, buned it unfinished in his garden. 
Then, being arrested and deported, he died m a German concentration 
camp (March 1945). Unearthed, his posthumous work is now being 
edited by Stephen Kieniewicz and published by the Warsaw Society of 
Learning, Unfortunately, the work — ^left unfinished by the author— shows 
considerable disproportions in its mam parts. 

VoL I, recently published, contains the biography of the Prince till 
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1846. It bnngs a lot of new historical details and explains the intricacies 
of the internal politics in Poland and among the Polish emigres. Vol II, 
next to be published, will analyse Czartoryski*s foreign politics, and 
Vols. Ill and IV the outreach of the Polish Question during the Crimean 
War. Had the author been given leisure to finish and to revise his 
monograph it would have been a magnificent work Unfortunately, a 
part of his notes was destroyed and the Conclusion lost. In spite 
of minute and sympathetic introspection into all motives of Czartoryski's 
activity, his moral portrait, drawn by Handelsman, shows a queer con- 
tradiction. Handelsman qualifies Czartoryski '' a true Hamlet in Polish 
edition and expatiates on three prejudicial influences paralysing Czartory- 
ski’s win and being the cause of his imputed lack of decision These were : 
the heritage of the 18th-century moral weakness, his too long being 
dominated by his mother and his disheartening friendship with Tsar 
Alexander I Yet it must be said that, curiously enough, Handelsman 
himself in his work gave innumerable facts contradicting his initial thesis. 

In fact, and in spite of these imhappy impediments, Czartoryski’s 
life proved an astonishing and exemplary consequence and constancy of 
efforts in all his political and military enterprises Handelsman analyses 
his projects drawn in 1803 and 1806, his scheme of the Congress Kingdom 
Constitution of 1815, his noble and learned Essai sur la Diplomatie, his 
idea of planning Poland’s prospective Constitution on the basis of that 
of the 3rd May, and in ail these acts and tendencies he sees Czartoryski’s 
striving towards the single aim : to prepare and to achieve his country’s 
independence. So these efforts, though unsuccessful, should be the 
criterion of the inference on his merits and character. Czartoryski’s 
motto . “Do not stop workmg 1 Do not lose faith ! ” cannot be taxed 
of hamletism. 

Strange was the life of Prince Czartoryski. His last biography still 
shows contradictions unfortunately left unlevelled by his indefatigable 
biographer, 

J. A. Teslar. 


0 Szcz^sciu. By W. Tatarkiewicz ; Krakow, 1947. 

This book represents the life-work of one of the most prominent leaders 
of contemporary philosophical thought in Poland. As in other Central 
European countries, many Polish philosophers have concentrated their 
attention on the investigation of the limits of human knowledge. The 
author, on the contrary, has devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
morality and the philosophy of Art. 

Bom in 1886 under the Tsarist regime in Warsaw, he spent most of 
his life in the Polish capital, with the exception of his frequent journeys 
abroad. Beside his prolonged stay in Marburg, where he graduated in 
1910 as Doctor of Philosophy, his studies took him to a number of foreign 
cities, such as Zurich, Berlin, Pans and London. Appointed in 1915 as 
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the first Professor of Philosophy in the reconstituted Polish University 
of Warsaw, he soon acquired wide popularity among the students through 
his inspinng lectures on the history of philosophy, ethics, and the philo- 
sophy of Art. From now on, he quickly progressed from one scientific 
distinction to another. He became first a Correspondent, then a Member, 
of the Polish Academy, was given the direction of an important philo- 
sophical magazine, and the chairmanship of several philosophical societies , 
he was also invited to take an active part in a number of international 
bodies, such as the International Institute of Philosophy. He came to 
England to deliver lectures at international conferences and was frequently 
seen in the Reading Room of the British Museum. 

The last war deprived the author of his home, which was burned down 
together with a great number of books and notes containing materials for 
several works. In Warsaw, too, he nearly lost the only manuscript of 
his book On Happiness which he had just finished. He saved it from his 
burning home and carried it away with a few remaining possessions. 
But his troubles did not finish there. He was sent to a German con- 
centration camp, and when the inspecting Prussian officer learnt of the 
contents of the book, he threw it contemptuously into the gutter with 
the words : There is no need for this type of books any more. Polish 
culture has ceased to exist, anyway.'' With great composure, the Polish 
professor picked up the manuscript — and the book was saved once more. 

The book 0?t Happiness is by no means the first of the author's works. 
It was preceded by a long series of articles or larger publications of which 
the most important were his book on The Absolute Good and a History 
op Philosophy in two volumes which had soon reached its fourth edition. 
A third volume, entitled Contemporary Philosophy, is just being published. 

The most striking feature of Tatarkiewicz's books is their style. 
Faithful to the ideals of beauty propounded in his university lectures, 
he applied them in his vTitings which are all masterpieces of clarity and 
simplicity, and, although documented with an impressive amount of 
references, represent the subject-matter in a most readable and amenable 
form even to readers with no special philosophical qualifications. The 
book On Happiness is no exception to this rule. And perhaps in no other 
work has the author left so clearly the impression of his own personality, 
the unmistakable traces of an essentially good and noble mind. 

His main object has been to fiU an astonishing gap in current philo- 
sophical literature which, although teeming with essays and treatises on 
a number of particular items connected with man's happiness, has never 
as yet produced a comprehensive work on the problem of happiness as 
a whole. The author claims thus to be the first to attempt a work which 
in the language of the scholastics should be called summa de beatitudine, 
a textbook and an encyclopaedia of the philosophy and ‘ science of 
happiness. 

Although the object of the book is mainly theoretical and descriptive, 
there are many practical hints and psychological observations which 
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betray the author's views on the art of acquiring happiness no less than 
on the questions about its nature. The author’s main conclusions are 
summed up in the foreword • the conception of happiness is a complex 
one, and the great divergence of views m the matter is due to a great 
extent to its ambiguity. Happiness as an ideal is confused with happiness 
as a practical aim in life, momentary pleasure with a deeper satisfaction 
of life, pleasure derived from striving to reach an ideal m life with the 
ideal itself While the acquisition of absolute happiness is as impossible 
as a fall into absolute unhappiness, it is within the reach of most people 
to become reasonably happy, although the ways in which this is done are 
as many as the individuals vrho apply them, and as the circumstance^ 
in which they live. Most people do not try to be happy, but to live a 
life free of worries, and they find happiness best when they least think 
of it. 

As in every truly philosophical analysis, the author begins with the 
definition of the mam concept. The ideal happiness, as Tatarkiewicz 
understands it, consists of a lasting, full and justified (i.e. not merely 
illusory or pathological) satisfaction from life taken as a whole.” It 
may seem odd to see excluded from the conception of happiness a state 
of all-round satisfaction acquired later in life, or generally for some 
limited time , even m conditions where no reasonable fear of its loss 
comes to the mind to disturb the enjoyment of an otherwise unmitigated 
pleasure. The author himself does not seem able to keep to his unneces- 
sarily strict definition. Further on in the book he uses more than once 
the word happiness ” in the sense of a happy moment ” or happy 
sensation.” 

Most valuable are the chapters which deal with the histoiy of the 
theones of happiness, and those devoted to philosophical and typological 
analysis of happiness as an actual experience. And it is here that the 
significance of the book as an encyclopaedia of happiness ” appears at 
its best. 

The work excels by its frequently interspersed thoughts and deep 
observations. A moderately optimistic tone prevails. Real misfortune, 
the author says, is found only in lasting despair. Even the slightest ray 
of hope lightens the burden of the sufferer. The most inevitable of all 
evils, death, causes unhappiness chiefly^ through fear ; and in later life 
it frequently appears as something desirable. Generally speaking, it is 
not so much the present, or the past, as the future that is the principal 
factor in happiness. Even the greatest happiness can be spoiled by the 
thought of its shortlivedness ; and at times the unhappiness caused by 
the anticipation of a misfortune may be so great that it is almost a relief 
when it really comes. The worst suffering is frequently not the one 
directly experienced, but seeing the suffering of others and not being 
able to help. The author has a warning for hasty reformers : happiness 
and unhappiness are usually so interwoven that by trying to remove the 
causes of the latter one often destroys the source of the former. Thus 
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the Stoics who tried to become insensitive to the pangs of ail passions 
ended by taking all joy out of life. 

One needs a '' talent '' to be happy just as one needs it m other matters, 
in life. Some are born happy and remain cheerful in almost any 
conditions ; with others the reverse is the case. 

It IS a pity that the author does not express more of his own views 
on the various problems whose historical development he traces so 
clearly- On the other hand, many theories of secondary importance 
could have been omitted or dismissed with but a few words. These 
shortcomings arise no doubt from the author's attempts to be too thorough 
and to avoid in his work any remark that might be considered as personal 
bias, contrary to the objective judgment of a historian. 

Unless this reviewer is mistaken, the reader will concur with the 
verdict of the Polish Academy which granted the author an award for 
this crowning work of his life. 

R. A. L. Wentworth. 

London, 


Conversational Russian — A Beginner's Manual. By George A. Znamen- 
sky ; Ginn & Co., Boston, 1948, pp. xvi and 298, 8*^, $4. 

Among the many Russian grammars, older and recent, published in 
France, England, and m the USA., Professor Znamensky's book can 
claim special distinction as regards the origmality of method and approach,, 
aimed especially at the needs of the student in English-speaking universi- 
ties and colleges. To quote from the Preface : 

“ The method of approach in this textbook is based on the theory 
that it is logical to begin the study of a foreign language with words that 
have something familiar about them. Hence the extensive use of cog- 
nates in this book The task of vocabulary-building is greatly simplified 
during the crucial early stages by emphasis on the similarities, rather 
than on the differences, between the foreign and the English words. 
Without strange roots of entirely Slavic origin to distract him, the student 
may concentrate on the endings. — Cognates are not enough, however. 
They must be in context — The study of thought units shortens the process 
of establishing habits of correct usage and new speech patterns 

Each lesson in Part One is a unit, the core of which is a connected 
reading in everyday Russian on a single topic. These readings have been 
prepared with great care. The questions at the end of each selection 
can be used as a point of departure for conversation ; and the selections 
themselves, in whole or in part, may be committed to memory. The 
length of time to be devoted to each unit is not fixed. 

The text assumes that the class will be conducted chiefly in Russian. 
Students read, write, and pronounce the Russian words and sentences 
without translating them. They answer the questions in Russian, in 
complete sentences ; or they listen while the instructor answers, and 
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then they repeat what he says In preparation for class, the students 
are required (i) to study the vocabulary of the next lesson as directed ; 
{2) to read and reread the passage aloud, endeavouring to grasp as much 
of the meaning as possible ; and (3) to read aloud the comprehension 
questions which follow, answering them both orally and in witing. 
Exercises drill the student on special difficulties A section of questions 
on grammar in each lesson encourages the student to make his own 
generalisations about the forms and structure of the language he is 
observing in action. Thus the method is inductive 

“ Part Two is a concise handbook of grammar, to which the student 
is repeatedly referred for answers — or for confirmation of his own answers 
— ^to the questions asked in each lesson in Part One Here grammatical 
principles are so well explained as to need little further emphasis by the 
instructor This fact, together with the grammatical index, makes it 
possible for the instructor to place the burden of grammatical investiga- 
tion on the student’s initiative ” 

Instructors in Russian will find this co-ordination of Parts One (35 
lessons) and Two an excellent arrangement based on the association of 
ideas The learning of words is greatly facilitated by their division into 
.syllables. The printing and illustrations are faultless , only a few minor 
misprints have been noted, which need not be pointed out here The 
text IS enlivened by typical proverbs, verses from well-known poems, 
and folk songs with musical notations. 

The synopsis of the Russian sounds on pp. 2-3 is given in a manner 
which helps to visualise their similarity and dissimilarity with the English 
without too many minute phonetic nuances Phoneticians might find 
the equation of I with that in law too simple, because of the omission of 
the hard /, which might be illustrated by wall The shtch sound can be 
found m the combination parish church (or fresh cheese, as given m some 
grammars), when pronounced as a single word 

Among the useful verbs brosif, vfbrosif and vfigraf might have 
been included, as well as the words contained in the captions of illustra- 
tions. Slight revision of wording m paragraphs 32, 75, 79, and 227 might 
add to clearness. 

On p. 134, par. 59, the author gives a rule illustrated by the verb 
hyl, which is not in harmony with the examples on pp. 38, 88, 92 and 93, 
about Lomonosov and Pushkin. This is of course, a matter of detail, 
rather fully treated by Fiodor Ivano\dtch Buslaev (1818-1897) in hi 
Historical Grammar of the Russian Language, 5th ed , Moscow, 18S1, 
II, pp. 263-65. The idea of a permanent ” or temporary ” condition 
is not at the root of the construction, as in Spanish and Portuguese where 
two different verbs, ser and estar, are used. It is rather the idea of 
definition (of something considered as intrinsic or inherent), i.e. opredelmie, 
when the Nominative case is used, and that of an occupation, condition, 
^(i.e. having become something), when the Instrumental case is used.^ 

^ Cf. A. Potebnia, Iz zapisok po russhoi gramindtiM, Kharkov, 1889, pp. 495-99 
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Buslaev, II, p 264, says : '' From the aforesaid examples it is obvious 
that the two cases, the Nominative and the Instrumental, in the case 
of the verb byt\ in all moods and still in many instances, are used inter- 
changeably without any perceptible {vidtmot) cause However, for the 
purpose of practical guidance, it ought to be pointed out that the Instru- 
mental case of a substantive, in most cases, indicates a non-inherent 
characteristic, where the verb byf can be substituted by sdelafsja, stat\ 
kazafsja, for ex., Lomonosov byl ryhakom (1 e. for some time) ; Karamzm 
hyl istoriografom (i.e appointed) By the Nominative case of the sub- 
stantive an inherent characteristic is indicated, for ex. Lomonosov hyl 
veliktl celovek.’' 

This last statement is not quite exact. In the little book for children, 
Syn ryhakd [Mikhail Vasiiievitch Lomonosov], 3rd ed., Skt. Petersburg, 
1851, we find the following sentences which illustrate what we said above : 
rebionok byl kmsdvak ; on bdiel sldvnyl rybak ; (our ancestors) vse hyli 
ryhaki ; da cem iemu i hyt\ hah ne ryhakom ? ; bMut sldvnymi pr4sskimi 
solddtami. In Czech, and especially in Polish, however, the Instrumental 
case alone is considered, at least by the purists, to be the correct one in 
both instances, though in Czech one might well say : Byl m'pm dohf'^m 
pHtelem, ale byl velk'p lenoch (He was a good friend of mme, but was a great 
loafer) ; hyl Cech (he was a Czech), but hyl dobrpm Cechem (he was a good, 
i.e. patriotic Czech). Similarly in Slovak : bol platenp agent (he was a 
paid agent), but : bol hanacim majdkom (he was a shining beacon). 

Professor Znamensky’s grammar, as the title indicates, can also be 
used as a Beginner’s Manual or reference book for all questions confronting 
the first year’s student of Russian. It constitutes a distinct contribution 
to methodology and will undoubtedly meet with a fully deserved success. 

A. R. Nykl. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

The Waggon of Life. Translations by Sir Cecil Kisch, K.C.I.E., C B. ; 

The Cresset Press, 15s 

This attractively produced book contains sixty well-chosen lyrics by 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Tyutchev, A. K. Tolstoy, Turgenev, Nekrasov, 
Fet, Maikov, Nadson and Apukhtin, with Russian originals faced by 
English verse-translations. The Russian texts, which have been repro- 
duced with extremely few misprints, form in themselves an agreeable 
though necessarily fragmentary anthology which any lover of Russian 
literature will look through with pleasure. His attitude to the English 
versions will depend on what he expects of a verse-translation, his under- 
standing of the difficulties involved, and his sympathy with the translator. 
Anyone who has tried to translate Russian verse will know what Sir 
Cecil Kisch has taken on in his attempt to preserve the metre and rhyme- 
schemes of the originals and at the same time keep strictly to the meaning. 
It may be said that on the whole these objects have been achieved. There 
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appear to be a few misreadings of the onginai, one of which (from 
Nekrasov) is unfortunately quoted m the Introduction ; but generally 
speaking the original meaning appears in the English versions, though 
with a certain, perhaps unavoidable, “ embroidering '' and with some 
rather arbitrary handlmg of tenses. The rhyme-schemes and rhyme- 
types have for the most part been adhered to (and in the translation of 
Fet's The Storm even echoed : R. shum — dumy, E. boom — gloomy, etc.), 
except in the case of the three-syllable rh3niies which, so easily 
manipulated in Russian, are practically impossible to reproduce in 
English save in assonantic approximations. But a heavy price has had 
to be paid for all this, and the price is the almost entire loss of the limpid 
simplicity, the '' grazing the ground — ^but with wings,” of the Russian. 
Here and there a line or a couplet or a whole verse preserves something 
of this simplicity , e.g 

And so, I think, she has not died 
But only set — as might a star 

Do you remember, Mary, 

The house 'built long ago . . . ? 

High over us belated clouds are flying, 

Whose last array will soon 
Melt into flakes, transparent, softly dying 
Beneath the sickle moon.” 

But too often the language of the translations is not simpie but com- 
plicated ; clouded and cluttered with the traditional turns of third-rate 
19th-century verse : 

“ And drown our grim woes in its mirth . . . 

'Mid letters heaped upon the floor 

She sat, and having conned them, hasted . . . 

Who tells, if I love you ? I know not ; 

But somehow, methinks, I love you.” 

Amid all this an occasional colloquialism strikes a strange note, or an 
inappropriate word grates on the ear : 

” The waves hustle forward, then backward they dash . . . 

With grief the lonely soul to batter ...” 

To the question : Do the English versions sound at ail poetical ; do they 
echo anything of the poetic spirit of the original ? the answer must, I 
think, for the most part be No, One must nevertheless pay tribute to 
the loving labour and verbal ingenuity of a translator who is clearly 
devoted to his subject. 


W. A. M. 
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NOTES OX THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD ^WAMPIRE 

According to Skeat vampire is the only word in English derived from 
the Serbian. This is not accurate, for we have waywode, hospodar and 
perhaps others, and vampir is not in origin a Slavonic word. 

The O E D maintains that it is of Slavonic origin, quoting several 
variants in the different Slavonic languages, including such forms as 
Ruthenian vepyr — ^which ma}^ have been influenced by vepar, a boar 
(Polish wteprz) — all more or less closely resembling the original vampir. 
Mikiosich suggests the North Turkish uher, a witch, but this we can dismiss 
as a mere guess. The word is not given by Hony, nor is it known to 
any educated Turk whom I have asked. The boot is on the other leg, 
for uher must simply be a loan-word by the northern Turks from the 
already corrupt Russian form upir (Polish upior). The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary gives also the Magyar form as vampir^ but this is borrowed 
directly from the Serbian, like so many other Hungarian words. 

But the word cannot be traced to any Slavonic root, nor does it “ ring 
Slavonic,'' Whence, then, did the Serbs derive it ? 

The clue is given by yet another Slavonic dialect form which the 

0. E.D. does not give, the Bosnian lampir, recorded by Miss Durham 
[Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans). 

The change from lio v offers no difficulty in the Slavonic languages : 
for instance, the Russian byl and byv-sht, Serbian hila, bilo and biva, 
bivo. Further, in Serbian I and o are interchangeable, as in such forms as 
talac, taoac, and the Serbian -o is the equivalent of the Polish guttural 

1, which is pronounced like the English w. 

Approaching the problem from a different angle, we find that the 
second clue is entomological. When the South Slavs came down into 
the Balkans, for the first time they saw flying glow-worms. In central 
Europe they had known only the common glow-worm, Lampyris noctilma. 
The difference is important With the central European species it is the 
female that shows the light but, as she is wingless, she sits on the grass 
motionless In the southern species (X. nervosa, L. maculicolhs and 
Z. tenenbaumi) it is the winged male that shows the light, and he flies 
about. 

Now even those accustomed to the fairyhke scene in its strangeness 
and beauty are impressed by it, as these tiny lanterns entwine their silent, 
unending mazes on still dark nights. To the primitive Slavs, packed 
with superstition, the impression must have been terrifying. To them 
it meant some form of devil. 

We have a record of an actual case, with another Slavonic people. 
When the Russian settlers first reached the Pacific coast of Eastern 
Siberia and for the first time saw this magic scene, they were terrified, 
fired their rifles at it and bolted, screaming that the devil was after them. 
The scene is vividly described in Bersu the Trapper, by Arseniev. 

I submit, therefore, that the same thing happened in the Balkans. 
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Having no word for this startling and unfamiliar phenomenon, they 
naturally borrowed the Greek word, lamfyns, which they shortened, to 
suit their own hps, to lampyr, lampir, just as they borrowed numerous 
other Greek words, even apart from ecclesiastical phraseology, such as 
kit, a whale, talas, a wave. Lampir, surviving m Bosnia, quickly evolved 
into vamptr and was readily incorporated into their existing superstitions 
of vjeshtsa, the blood-sucking witch, and vttkodlak, werwolf, helped 
perhaps by the association with the initial v. In Serbian to-day the words 
vampir and vukodlak are confused and used almost indiscriminately. 
It is only the former that has penetrated to the neighbouring language, 
as in Rumania it survives under the form mrcolac In modern Greek it 
also appears as vrykolax. There may possibly also be association with 
an Italian dialect word I have heard of, vamma, a variant of fiamma 
and fiamma, as there is close association with Italian on the Dalmatian 
coast and, too, Italian words came m through the penetration of the 
bilmgual Ragusans into both Nemamch and Ottoman Serbia. 


Istanbul. 


Malcolm Burr. 



R. W. SETON-WATSON 

The Editorial Board of the Slavonic and East 
European Review announces with keen regret 
the retirement as an Editor of Professor R. W. 
Seton-Watson after twenty-seven years of 
active service. It does hope, however, that 
the readers of the Review will still from time 
to time be able to profit by contributions from 
his pen. 
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THE PUPPET SHOW 

Translated from the Russian of Alexander Blok 
by Mary Kriger and Gleb Struve 

Translators’ Note. — The Puppet Show is the first of Alexander Blok’s 
lyrical dramas. Like the others, it is closely connected with his poetry 
of that period. When the three dramas {j'he Puppet Shoio, The King 
in the Square and The Stranger) were published, in 1908, m book-form, 
Blok wrote an introduction to them m which he said : 

. These little dramas, offered here to the reader, are 
lyrical dramas, that is, dramas in which the experiences of an 
individual soul, its doubts, passions, failures, falls, merely happen 
to be presented in dramatic form. I draw here no ideological, 
moral or other conclusions. 

'"All three dramas are linked together by the unity of the 
principal character and his aspirations. The grotesquely luckless 
Pierrot m The Puppet Show, the morally weak Poet in The King 
in the Square, and the other Poet who, yielding to his fancies and 
tipsy, dreamed away his vision in The Stranger — all these are, as 
it were, different facets of one man’s soul ; identical likewise are 
their aspirations * they are all seeking the life beautiful, free and 
bright, which alone can relieve their weak shoulders of the un- 
endurable burden of lyrical doubts and contradictions, and dispel 
the importunate and phantasmagoric doubles. For all three of 
them the beautiful life is an incarnation of the image of the Eternal 
Feminine ; for the first it is Colomhina, the radiant bride whom 
only the sickly and nasty imagination of Pierrot could turn into 
a * cardboard bride ’ ; for the second — Architect's Daughter, a 
beauty who cherishes a biblical dream and penshes together with 
the Poet ; for the third—- Stranger, a star that fell from the 
sky and took on flesh, only to disappear again, making fools of 
the Poet and the Astrologer. 

'' Moreover, all these dramas are united by a mocking tone 
which perhaps makes them akin to Romanticism, to that ' trans- 
cendental irony ’ of which the Romantics spoke.” 
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TJte Puppet Show was produced in St. Petersburg, soon after its 
publication, by the late Vsevolod Meyerhold, to whom it was subsequently 
dedicated. It is here translated into English for the first time. 


He 


Dedicated to Vsevolod Emilievich Meyerhold 
DRAMATIS PERSONiE 


COLOMBINA. 

Pierrot. 

Harlequin. 

Mystics of both sexes, in frock- 
coats and fashionable gowns, and 
later m masks and fancy-dress 
costumes. 

Sfe He 


Chairman of the mystical 

GATHERING. 

Three pairs of lovers. 
Clown. 

Author. 




An ordinary stage interior with three walls, a window and a door. At 
a table, with candles on it, sit, wearing preoccupied expressions, Mystics 
of both sexes — in frock-coats and fashionable gowns, A little to one side, 
by the window, sits Pierrot, dressed in a white smock — dreamy, dejected, 
pale, without moustache or eyebrows, like all Pierrots. 

For a time the Mystics are silent. 

First Mystic. 

You are listening ? 


Second Mystic. 

Yes. 

Third Mystic. 

The event is coming. 

Pierrot. 

Eternal horror, eternal dark ! 

First Mystic. 

You are waiting ? 

Second Mystic. 

I wait. 

Third Mystic. 

Oh, close is the coming : 
Beyond the window the wind gives a sign. 
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Pierrot. 

Unfaithful ! Where are you ? The streets are drowsy 
And through them stretches the street-lamps’ chain. 

There, couple by couple, the lovers are passing : 

Warmed by the light of their love, the twain. 

Where are you ? Why should we not also enter 
The fated round — follow the final pair ? 

Cheerless, go I and strum my guitar ’neath the window 
Where, ’midst your friends, you dance, free of care. 

I will rouge up my face, the pallid, the moonlike, 

Glue on a moustache, and eyebrows paint. 

Can you hear my poor heart, can you hear, Colombina, 
How it drags on and on its sorrowful plaint ? 

(Pierrot, givtng way to his fancies, becomes more animated. But from 
behind the curtain, at the side, appears the worried Author.) 

Author. 

What is he saying ? My esteemed audience ! I hasten to assure 
you that this actor is making cruel fun of my author’s rights. The 
action is supposed to be taking place in winter, in Petersburg. 
Where did he get the window and the guitar ? I didn’t write my 
drama for a puppet show ... I assure you. . • . 

[Suddenly, ashamed of his unexpected appearance, he hides again behind 
the curtain.) 


Pierrot 

[he has paid no attention to the Author. Sitting and dreamily sighing.) 
Colombina ! 


First Mystic. 

You’re listening ? 

Second Mystic. 

Yes. 

Third Mystic. 

A maiden draws near from a distant land. 

First Mystic. 

Oh, like marble — her features ! 
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Second Mystic. 

In her eyes — emptiness ! 


Third Mystic. 

Oh, of what purity, oh, of what whiteness i 
First Mystic. 

She’U approach, and all voices will instantly hush. 
Second Mystic. 

Yes. Silence will come upon us. 

Third Mystic. 

But for long ? 


First Mystic. 

Second Mystic. 
She’ll be white as the snows. 


Yes. 


Third Mystic. 

O’er her shoulders a scythe. 

First Mystic. 

Who is she ? 

(The Second lends over and whispers something in the ear of the First.) 

Second Mystic. 

You won’t give me away ? 

First Mystic {genuinely horrified). 

No, not I. 

Ifihe Author again pops out in alarm hui quickly disappears again as 
though someone has pulled him hack by his coat-tails.) 

Pierrot [in the same dreamy way). 

Colombina ! Oh come ! 


First Mystic. 

Hush there ! Can't you hear steps ? 
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Second Mystic. 

I hear rustling and sighs. 

Third Mystic. 

Oh, who is among us ? 

First Mystic. 

Who's at the window ? 

Second Mystic. 

Who’s at the door ? 

Third Mystic. 

Not a thing to be seen 


First Mystic. 

Bring a light. Is it not she, who comes at this hour ^ 

(Second Mystic holds up a candle. 

Quite unexpectedly, and no one knows whence, there appears by the table 
an extraordinarily beautiful young girl with a simple and quiet face of 
opaque whiteness. She is in white. Indifferent is the gaze of her calm 
eyes. Over her shoulder lies her braided hair.^ 

She stands motionless. Pierrot kneels in prayerful ecstasy. One can 
see that he is choking with tears. For him, everything is ineffable. The 
Mystics, terror-stricken, sit back in their chairs. The leg of one of them 
dangles helplessly. Another makes strange gestures with his hand. A third 
goggles his eyes. Recovering after a while, they whisper loudly :) 

— She has come ! 

— How white are her garments ^ 

— Emptiness in her eyes ! 

— Features pale as marble ^ 

— Over her shoulder, a scythe ! 

— It is she. Death ! 

(Pierrot hears this. Slowly rising, he goes up to the girl, takes her by 
the hand and leads her to the middle of the stage. He speaks in a voice, 
ringing and joyous, like the first peal of a bell.) 

Ladies and gentlemen ! You are mistaken ! This is Colombina. 
This is my bride ! 

^ In tEe original there is here an untranslatable pun on the word hosa, which 
means both “ braid (of hair) ” and " scythe.” — Trans, 
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[All are terror-stricken. Arms are outflung. Coat-tails sway. The 
Chaiejian of the gathering solemnly goes up to Pierrot.) 

Chairman. 

You’ve gone out of your mind. All evening we have been await- 
ing an event. It is here. She has come to us— the quiet deliverer. 
We are visited by Death. 

Pierrot {in a ringing, childlike voice). 

I don’t listen to fairy tales. I am a simple man. You can’t 
deceive me. This is Colombina. This is my bride. 

Chairman. 

Ladies and gentlemen ! Our poor friend has gone out of his 
mind from fear. He has never given a thought to that for which 
we have been preparing all our lives. He has not plumbed the 
depths nor prepared to meet submissively the Pale Friend in the last 
hour. Let us magnanimously forgive the simpleton. {Addresses 
himself to Pierrot.) Brother, you must not remain here. You 
will interfere with our last supper. But I beg of you, gaze once 
more at her features ; you see how white her garments are ; what 
pallor in her features ; oh, she is white like the snow on the mountain 
tops. Her eyes reflect mirror-like emptiness. Can’t you see the 
scythe over her shoulder ? Can’t you recognise Death ? 

Pierrot {a confused smile straying over his pale face). 

I go. Either you are right, and I am a wretched madman. Or 
aU of you have gone out of your minds, and I am a lonely, misunder- 
stood lover. Sweep me, blizzard, along the streets ! Oh, eternal 
horror ! Eternal dark ! 

Colombina {following Pierrot to the exit). 

I shall not leave you. 

(Pierrot pauses, confused. The Chairman clasps his hands beseech- 
ingly) 


Chairman. 

Light spectre ! All our lives we have been waiting for you ! 
Do not leave us ! 

^ {Enter a lithe youth dressed as a Harlequin. All over him, with silvery 
voices, ring little bells.) 
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Harlequin {going up to Colombina). 

At the crossroads I wait, my beloved, 

In the dusk of a grey winter day ! 

Can you hear, o'er your head sings my blizzard, 

For you jingles my bells' roundelay ! 

{He puis his hand on Pierrot's shoulder. Pierrot falls flat on hts 
hack and lies motionless in his white smock. Harlequin leads Colombina 
away by the hand. She gives him a smile. General dejection. All hang 
lifeless in their chairs. Coats' sleeves stretch out and cover hands as though 
the latter had never been there. Heads sink into collars. It looks as if empty 
frock-coats were hanging on the chairs. 

Suddenly Pierrot jumps up and runs away. The curtain is drawn. 
At this moment on to the stage in front of the curtain leaps out the dishevelled 
and excited Author.) 


Author. 

Ladies and gentlemen ! I humbly apologise to you but I decline 
all responsibility ! I am being mocked ^ I was writing a most 
realistic play the substance of which I deem it my duty to explain 
to you in a few words : it concerns the mutual love of two young 
hearts ! Their path is crossed by a third party ; but the obstacles 
are linaUy removed, and the lovers forever joined in lawful wedlock ! 
I never decked out my heroes as buffoons ! It is without my 
knowledge that they act out some sort of old legend ! I have no 
use for any legends, any myths or other such cheap trash ! Still 
less, allegorical punning : it's improper to call a woman's braid the 
scythe of Death. This casts a slur upon the fair sex ! Ladies and 
gentlemen . , . 

{A hand thrust out from behind the curtain seizes the Author by the 
scruff of his neck. With a cry he disappears in the wings. The curtain is 
quickly drawn apart. 

A hall. Masks whirl to the soft strains of a dance. Among them stroll 
other masks, knights, ladies, clowns. 

The mournful Pierrot is sitting in the middle of the stage on the bench 
where Venus and Tannhduser usually kiss.) 

Pierrot. 

Alone, 'twixt two street-lights standing, 

I heard their voices and sighs. 

How wrapped in their cloaks they whispered, 

And night was kissing their eyes. 
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And for them a wedding circlet 
The silvery blizzard did chase. 

And I saw through the night — my beloved, 

She was smiling into his face. 

Then into a sleigh that was passing, 

My beloved I saw him assist. 

I watched and I followed after, 

Roaming through frosty mist. 

Ah, she was caught in his meshes, 

As, laughing, he jingled his bell. 

But as into the sleigh he tucked her, 

My beloved collapsed and fell. 

He did not harm my beloved. 

But she fell in the snow so cold. 

She just could not hold her position ! 

Nor could I my laughter withhold ^ 

Mid the dancing of frosty needles, 

My cardboard beloved around — 

He leapt high in the air, the bells jingling, 

And I danced on the snow-covered ground. 

In the drowsy street we were singing : 

Who's ever seen such a sight ^ " 

And above, o'er my cardboard beloved, 

A star shone green in the height. 

Harlequin and Pierrot, we wandered 
Through the streets, all night, o'er the snows. 

He pressed to my side, so tender. 

And his feather tickled my nose. 

And he whispered : My brother, together 
We shall wander on, side by side. 

Let us grieve o'er your lost beloved, 

Let us grieve o'er your cardboard bride ! " 

(Pierrot sadly goes away. 

A Utile later j a Pair of Lovers is revealed on the same bench. He 
ts in blue, She in pink, their masks the colour of their costumes. They 
imagine themselves in church and look up to the dome.) 
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She. 

Dearest, you whisper: "'Bow down . . 

My face upturned, at the dome I gaze. 

He. 

I gaze into unfathomed height — 

Where the dome has enfolded the sunset blaze. 

She. 

How ancient the gilding, behold ! 

How the images, glimmering, rise. 

He. 

Our tale is drowsily told. 

Sinless, you close your eyes. 

{A kiss.) 


She. 

. . . Someone dark stands by the pillar, 
Winking at us with a leer. 

Fm afraid of you, my beloved ! 

Let me hide in your cloak, my dear ! 

(Silence.) 


He. 

In the dome, see the sunset glisten. 

See how quiet the candles' hue. 

She. 

Sweet are our meetings. Listen, 

Of my own I surrender to you. 

(She presses to Him. 

The First Pair is hidden from the onlookers by the quiet dance of masks 
and clowns. 

In the midst of the dancers pushes a Second Pair of Lovers. First, 
She in a black mask and a swirling red cloak. He follows all in black, 
lithe, in a red mask and a black cloak. His movements are precipitate. 
He pursues her, now catching up with her, now overtaking her, A whirlwind 
of cloaks.) 
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He. 

Leave me ' Don’t torture, don’t pursue me ! 

Don’t prophesy me a tragic plight ! 

Triumphant, you rejoice in your conquest ! 

Will you take off your mask ? Vanish into the night 

She. 

Follow me ! Win the chase ! 

More ardent am I than your bride, more sad ! 

Seize me, hold me in your embrace ! 

Empty my goblet of passion mad ! 

He. 

To another my passionate love I vowed ! 

Your flaming glances at me flashing. 

You led me here, away from the crowd. 

You poisoned me with your fatal passion ! 

She. 

I did not beckon — my cloak swished 

Like a whirlwind behind me — my flaming friend ! 

Enter yourself you wished 

My magic ring without end ! 

He. 

Behold, witch ! My mask off I’ll tear ! 

And you will see that I have no face ! 

Wiping out my features, you led me where 
I saw my black double nod and grimace ! 

She. 

A free maiden — I ! To triumphs my way ! 

Oh, follow me wherever I dare ! 

Oh, follow my flaming traces ' Obey, 

And with me my delirium share ! 

He. 

Obeying my fate, I stay at your side. 

Oh, swirl, cloak, my fiery guide ! 

But three will follow the sinister track ; 

You — and I — and my double black ! 
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[They disappear in a whirl of cloaks. Someone else seems to follow them 
out of the crowd — a third, exactly identical with the lover, writhing hke a 
tongue of black flame. 

In the midst of the dancers, a Third Pair of Lovers is revealed. They 
are sitting tn the middle of the stage 

The Middle Ages. Pensively bowed, She watches his movements. He 
— all severe hnes, bulky and pensive, in a cardboard helmet — is tracing 
a circle on the floor before her with a huge sword.) 

He. 

Do you understand the play, in which ours is not the smallest 
part ^ 


She [hke a soft but audible echo). 

Part. 


He. 

You know that the masks have rendered our meeting tonight 
wonderful ? 


Wonderful. 


She. 


He. 

You believe me, then ? Oh, tonight you are more beautiful than 
ever. 


Ever. 


She. 


He. 

You know all that was, and will be. You have understood 
the meaning of that circle. 


Circle. 


She. 


He. 

Oh, how captivating your words ! Diviner of my soul ! How 
much your words say to my heart ! 

. She. 


Heart. 
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He. 

Oh, Eternal Happiness ^ Eternal Happiness f 

She. 

Happiness. 

He {with a sigh of relief and triumph). 

Near is the day. It is nearly gone — this sinister night. 

She. 

Night. 

(.4^ this moment it occurs to one of the clowns to play a tnck. He runs 
up to the lover and sticks out his long tongue at him. 

The lover swings his heavy wooden sword and strikes the Clown on the 
head. The Clown doubles over the footlights and hangs there. Out of his 
head pours a stream of cranberry- juice.) 

Clown {screaming piercingly). 

Help ! I am cranberry- juicing to death ! 

[After dangling there awhile, goes off. Hubbub. Commotion Gay 
shouts: Torches! Torches ^ A torch-procession f Enter a chorus 

with torches. The Masks throng, laugh, skip.) 

Chorus. 

Into dusk — drop after drop of pitch 
Falls with a light crackle ! 

Faces shrouded with clouds of haze, 

Lit by a famt sparkle 1 

Drop by drop, sparklet by sparklet 1 

Pure, resinous rain ! 

Where are you, swift and sparkling 
Leader of flame ? 

(Harlequin steps out of the chorus, as its leader.) 

Harlequin. 

Through streets drowsy, snow-laden, 

The fool after me I led ! 

The world lay open before me, 

The snowy wind sang overhead 1 
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Oh, how I longed to breathe in freely 
The world with my youthful breast ^ 

Celebrate in the empty spaces 
My merry, my springtide feast ! 

Here no one will dare to fathom 
That spring is floating above ! 

Here they live amidst mournful visions, 

Here no one knows how to love ^ 

Hail, oh world ^ Again thou art with me ! 

Thy soul close to mine as of old ! 

I go to breathe thy springtide 
Through thy window of gold ! 

{Jumps through the mndow. The vista, seen through the window, turns 
out to be painted on paper. The paper bursts. Harlequin falls head fore- 
most into empty space. 

Through the hole in the paper can be seen only the sky now growing 
lighter. Night is fading, morning stirs. Against the background of breaking 
dawn stands, barely swayed by the early morning breeze, Death in a long 
white shroud, with a lustreless womanly face and a scythe over Her shoulder. 
Its blade is silvery, like an upturned crescent of the waning moon before 
morning. 

Everyone scatters in terror. The knight trips over his wooden sword. 
The ladies drop their flowers all over the stage. The masks, pressing motion- 
less, as though crucified, to the walls, look like dummies from an ethnographical 
museum. The lovers hide the faces of their beloveds in their cloaks. The 
profile of the blue mask is etched sharply against the morning sky. At his 
feet the frightened pink mask, kneeling, presses her lips to his hand, 

Pierrot, as though arisen out of the ground, slowly walks across the 
stage, stretching his hands towards Death. As he approaches, Her features 
begin to come to life. Colour appears in Her lustreless cheeks. The silvery 
scythe is lost in the spreading morning mist. Against the dawn, in a window 
niche, stands, a quiet smile on her calm face, a beautiful girl — Colombina. 

The moment Pierrot approaches and wants to touch her hand with 
his, between him and Colombina is thrust out the triumphant head of the 
Author.) 


Author. 

My esteemed audience ! My case is not lost ! My rights are 
restored ! You see, the obstacles have crumbled ! That gentleman 
fell through the window ! Now it remains for you to witness the 
happy reunion of two lovers after a long separation ! They may 
have expended a lot of strength to overcome the obstacles, but now 
they are going to be united forever. 
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(The Author %s about to join the hands of Colombina and Pierrot. 
Bui suddenly all the stage settings whirl and fly up. The masks flee in all 
directions. 

The Author remains bent over Pierrot who is lying helplessly on the 
empty stage in his white smock with red buttons. 

Noticing Ins plight, the Author dashes away.) 

Pierrot {sits up and speaks piteously and dreamily). 

Where have you led me ^ How can I know ? 

I am betrayed to a fate unkind. 

Poor old Pierrot, don't lie there ; go, 

Now another bride you must find. 

[After a short silence.) 

Ah, how bright — she who went away 
(My jingling companion led her off) 

She fell there (of cardboard she was) and lay 
And I came to stand over her and scoff. 

^Vhite, she lay there after her fall. 

Ah, how gay was our dance beside ! 

And she ? She couldn't get up at all. 

She, you see, was my cardboard bride. 

And here I stand. How pale is my face ! 

But for you to laugh at me is a sin . . . 

What can I do ? She fell from her place . . . 

I feel very sad. And you can grin ? 

(Pierrot pensively takes a reedpipe out of Ms pocket and begins to play 
a song about Ms pale face, his hard life, and his bride Colombina.) 

^ ^ 


1906. 



THE COLONEL’S LADY’S WOUND 

Translated from the Hungarian of Dezso Kosztolanyi 
hy P. Marczali 

During the war, when men were flinging their limbs all about the 
place as disorderly people fling about their coats and shoes when 
undressing — a head here, an arm, a thigh there — the Colonel’s wife 
too was wounded. 

This happened behind the firing line. 

The soldiers caught a couple of trout in the mountain stream, 
and presented them to the Colonel. 

In the morning the Colonel’s wife was cleaning the fish and the 
kitchen knife ran into her ring finger, ploughing a deep wound 
into the flesh. 

At the midday meal the Regimental Surgeon noticed that the 
lily hand of the Colonel’s wife was disfigured by a nasty rag bandage 
and that blood was already oozing through it. 

Straightaway he took the light, almost weightless, hand into his. 
He opened the bandage. He had a look at the wound and said, 
“ It needs treatment, it must be bandaged decently. Come across 
to my place after the meal.” 

The improvised military hospital, which resided in the earthen- 
floored rafterwork of a peasant’s hut, was awaiting the distinguished 
wounded ■with full assistance. Nurses, doctors were lined up "at 
attention.” Between their lines the Colonel’s lady saUed in. She 
was a tail young woman with coal-black hair and dark blue eyes. 

The Regimental Doctor examined the wound once more. Before 
all else he drew the wedding ring off the lady’s finger, since it might 
cause trouble as regards circulation, delaying the healing of the 
wound thereby. He also forbade her to wear the ring for a while. 
The Colonel’s wife slipped the ring into her reticule. 

After this the doctor set himself to the treatment of the wound 
in due form. He bathed the finger in ether, as some babe, then 
he prepared a swathe out of muslin and cotton wool and dressed it 
tenderly, finishing it off -with pink ribbons of plaster. " Come 
again tomorrow,” he said to the Colonel’s lady, " at noon.” And 
she came diligently for treatment every blessed day. 

One day, after a battle, severely wounded soldiers were brought 
from the firing line. The Regimental Surgeon was performing 
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operations from morning till mght. In the evening the Medical 
Officer reported to the Colonel’s lady. “ If Madame kindly permits, 
tonight It IS I who will give the treatment.” 

On another occasion the Medical Officer, a dark-skinned young 
fellow, clicked his heels together in a dashing military salute. “ I 
report, with humble respect, for the treatment, since we are going 
to advance at ten o’clock.” 

On later days the wound was being bandaged regularly three 
times a day — by the Medical Officer in the morning, by the Regi- 
mental Surgeon at noon, and by another Medical Assistant in the 
evemng. A fourth officer offered his services too, a shy fair-haired 
boy of hardly twenty-three. This latter placed the bandage on the 
wound usually after supper, at ten o’clock. 

Each of them stuck to his acquired right, and the Colonel’s lady 
was of a far too kindly nature to repudiate their attentions. 

Weeks passed — ^three weeks, four weeks. The soldiers who had 
received breast wounds a month ago had recovered and reported 
to the regiment again. Many of them fell in battle, but the Colonel’s 
lady was still wearing a bandage on her ring finger, an immaculate, 
pure white medical bandage. 

Her husband, a greying gaunt man, in his late forties, was taciturn 
and absent-minded. Once his look happened to fall on his wife’s 
finger. ” What is it,” he said, “ your finger not healed yet after 
aU this time ? ” 

“ The wound is on a nasty spot,” explained his lady ; “ it is 
in the muscle, at the cartilage of the upper joint. This type of 
wound heals more slowly.” 

“ But it is now more than a month,” mused the Colonel. He 
glanced at the Regimental Surgeon—” Tell me, is there no infection ? 
Should she not be injected against tetanus ? ” 

The Regimental Surgeon took the finger out of the bandage so 
that the husband too should see it j the wound was clean, rose- 
coloured and fresh, but the process of granulation had not even 
started. 

The Colonel, however, felt uneasy about the matter. When 
there was quiet on the firing fine he had them driven over to a little 
nearby town to a regular Military Hospital, a building of stone. 
There he presented his wife s wound to the Head Surgeon. The 
Head^ Surgeon, who in time of peace was at the head of a university 
Hospital of Surgery, was an elderly man, over sixty. In his dry 
hand he held the Colonel s lady’s finger with such obj ective in- 
difference as though it were a finger of any common soldier. ” Oh, 
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well/' he said, there's nothing the matter. It will get well again. 
Was it being bandaged ? " 

Of course," replied the woman eagerly; even several times 
a day." 

How often ? " 

'' Three times, occasionally four times," she stammered. 

‘ ' Oh, is that it," said the Head Surgeon. ' ' Throw off the bandage 
and leave it without any — ^free. The best thing is not to bother 
about it ; best not to touch it. Allow this poor wound to get healed 
up because, Madame, the human organism is wonderfully hardy 
and resistant ; it can stand anything — shrapnel splinters, infection, 
even the dum-dum ball, but so much treatment, so much — ^how can 
I express it — so much attention it is unable to bear." 

The Head Surgeon was smiling and glanced at the husband. He 
stood with downcast eyes. 

They drove homewards in the September twilight. An old 
militia reservist sat on the driver's seat, they at the back next to 
each other, wrapped in an officer's greatcoat. They did not utter 
a word. 

When they were half-way back, when it had got quite dark, the 
Colonel said^ — " The best thing is not to bother about it, my dear. 
Best not touch it." 

"Yes," said the woman after a slight pause, and gazed away 
somewhere vaguely. 

She was gazing at the autumn stars that were gleaming far, far 
away, in unreachable heights above her head. 

In the evening at supper the bandage was no longer there on her 
finger. All of them noticed this— the Regimental Surgeon, the 
Medical Officer and the Medical Assistant, and even the fourth young 
officer. But they did not talk about it. The Colonel and his lady 
too were silent. After supper the young officer played the mandolin. 

On the third day the wound had healed up, and on the fourth 
day there appeared on the finger of the Colonel's lady — ^with its 
sad sheen of gold — ^the wedding ring. 


X 



THE MYSTERY 


Translated from the Roumanian of Ioan Al. Bratescu-Voine$ti 
by Mabel Nandris 

One Friday towards the end of August, good old lorgu came to 
my house to suggest that we should go shooting next day. 

“ I agree gladly, old chap,” I said ; " I was ]ust going out to 
look for you in the town to make the same proposal ; but not 
to-morrow morning, for I have a little bit of business to do.” 

“ When then ? ” 

" Let us set out to-morrow afternoon and return on Sunday 
evenmg. It’s useless to try in this neighbourhood ; there are no 
quails. If you want to bring back any game, we must go right to 
Mhe^ti.” 

“ I won’t go to Mile§ti,” said lorgu, with a gesture of protest. 

“ But why ? ” 

“ Since the incident with poor Virgil, I have never been 
there.” 

The incident to which lorgu was alluding was the death of poor 
Colonel Steriu, accidentally shot by a peasant, a huntsman who 
had once been his orderly. Yes, it was heartrending, the memory 
of the mishap which had happened two years before, and which the 
sight of the spot where it happened must recall ; but, thinking 
that we had combed out all the places nearer the town during recent 
days, without seemg any game, and recollecting the numbers of 
quails shot formerly in the millet and the maize full of panic-grass 
on the peasants’ lands, I uttered a crude remark : 

” Well ! That’s it ! Let the dead remain with the dead and 
the living with the hving ! ” 

Then, ashamed of the look of kind reproach on old lorgu's face, 
I added : 

“ There’s no need to enter the village of Mile§ti. Let us take 
food with us and sleep, as you remember we slept once before, in 
hay-stacks belonging to the peasants. I can’t think of an3Avhere 
else we could go.” 

" To Produle§ti.” 

" Wasn’t I there on Tuesday ? There’s nothing there. Maize- 
fields only a few yards wide; stubble partly ploughed, partly 
trampled by the sheep. At Mile|ti the peasants have millet-fields. 
Do you remember how many we used to kill there ? ” 
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lorgu 3?ielded to the temptation of a good bag and it was arranged 
that we should set out the next afternoon ; also, as he was going 
into the town anyway, he would arrange with Pitis for a cart. 

Old lorgu was a splendid shooting companion ! Punctual for 
all engagements, no dallying behind despite his sixty-five years, not 
easily offended, and steady — '' a good shot,” as poor Colonel Steriu 
used to say. I have gone shooting with many men, but I have 
never seen such a well-equipped sportsman as lorgu, though he was 
far from being a rich man. Not to mention his dog, who could do 
everything but speak ; and there was no piece of equipment neces- 
sary to a sportsman, which could not be found in his bag, without 
which he never set out shooting. Lately, he had even bought a 
thermos. He filled it with hot coffee and rum and it kept hot for 
twenty-four hours. A miracle ! 

Next day the cart was at the door punctually at half-past three, 
as we had arranged. I lifted my dog up on to the driver’s seat, 
then climbed up myself with my small bag of provisions beside old 
lorgu and we set off. We had calculated that we could cover the 
forty kilometres to Milesti in three hours and that we could shoot 
something that very evening ; but the horses were not fresh — they 
had been to Ploesti the day before, so it was already growing dark 
when we reached the hay-stacks where we were to sleep. 

In view of our early rising the next day, we arranged our beds 
and stretched out soon after we had eaten, wrapping ourselves up 
in the straw and putting our rubber mackintoshes on top of that. 

It was a mooifiess August night, of a beauty which cannot be 
painted m words. How can one describe and to what can one 
compare the dome of the sky and the bright sparkle of thousands 
and thousands of stars ? I know that the magnificence and grandeur 
filled my soul with a feeling of piety and admiration which took 
away my breath. Old lorgu, awed like myself, lay on his back, 
his eyes fixed on the stars. 

Now and then we heard the horses snort, as they grazed near-by ; 
after a while, far away in the distance, right on the southern horizon, 
the rumbling and whistling of the train to Bucharest could be heard ; 
then every sound died away and there was only the chirp of the 
crickets, chirrr-chirrr, chirrr-chirrr — ^the same two long quavering 
notes, here, there, everywhere ; as if it were the very breath of the 
sleeping earth. . . , 

Suddenly a powerful voice broke into that silence : '' Who are 
you, eh ? ” 
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It was the night watchman. 

“ Good people,” replied old lorgu. . . . 

” What people ? What are you doing there ? ” 

The driver, in order to calm him, said : 

“ It is Mr. Victor Miculescu and Mr. lorgu Petrescu ; they have 
come here to shoot.” 

'' Ah ' ” replied the enlightened man, and approaching us : 
" Good evening ! So it’s you, sirs ? ” 

There was not the slightest resemblance between the now gentle 
voice and the former harsh one. We knew each other. It was 
Thomas Sitaru§, a sportsman himself, always one of the party when 
we used to hunt wolves and wild boars here m winter, when poor 
Colonel Steriu was alive. 

" How are you, Tom ? ” 

“ Thank you. Well, Mr, lorgu.” 

" Are there any quails about ? ” 

” Hundreds of them, especially in the small grove.” 

" And how are the others ? Vasile, Lazar and Alecu ? ” 

" They’re well. Busy with all kinds of work.” 

” And Marin Dorobantu ? ” I asked. 

“ He died two weeks ago.” 

” Good Lord ! Is he dead ? ” asked old lorgu in great amaze- 
ment. 

” He went to the dogs, Mr. lorgu. Since the mishap to the poor 
Colonel, he took to drink after he had done a month. You couldn't 
get him out of the inn. As if he wanted to kill himself ! I believe 
he set fire to his intestines ! ” 

After a short silence, Tom continued : 

" Well ! Good night. It’s late, and to-morrow you’ll be up 
early,” and he went off, disappearing in the darkness. 

The news of Marin’s death reminded me of the death of the 
Colonel. As I lay with my eyes closed, I saw clearly all the circum- 
stances in which it happened. The evening before, he had had a 
gay time with Alecu ; in the morning he had risen to find hard frost ; 
the journey to the grove was made on a sleigh. I could see the 
place where we were spaced out to shoot. I could hear the voices 
of the beaters, the sound of the guns and then shouts of ” hip-hiip, 
hip-hiip ! ” and Tom himself calling out desperately to me ; ” Mr. 
Victor, the Colonel has been shot ! ” How clearly I can see it in 
my mind ! The Colonel lay there stretched out in the snow in a 
pool of blood, his clothes tom, a great wound in his right side ; old 
lorgu and Mi§u Palada kneeling by him, trying to bind his wound. 
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Beside him, surrounded by a group of men, Marin Dorobantu, 
leaning against a tree, with a heavy expression on his face, panting 
and wheezing '' hhh ! hhh ! hhh ! ” Even now I begin to shudder 
when I think of the return journey to the house with poor Virgil 
lying on a stretcher ; the crowd'd of people gathered together by our 
passage through the town ; the despair of his wife and daughter 
. . . and his death there in the yard of his house, wearing a last 
smile on his lips. . . . 

All these memories passed through my mind when I heard old 
lorgu beside me saying, softly and gravely : 

Hm ! God forgive him.'' 

^‘Whom? " I asked, 

Mann Dorobantu." 

I was about to drop off to sleep, when I heard him whispering 
again as if to himself : 

'' Hm ! God forgive him." 

'' Are you not asleep, lorgu ? " 

Old lorgu, instead of answering me, turned his head towards the 
cart and called out softly, but distinctly : '' lonitza, lonitza " — 
then, believing the driver to be asleep, leant over quite close to me 
and said : 

Victor, I have never told anyone the secret which I want to 
tell you now : but swear that you will always keep it to yourself." 

" I swear." 

" Listen ... do you remember that night how you, that is, 
you, Constantiniu, State and Misu Palada spent the night with 
Alecu, while Virgil and I went to Marin Dorobantu's. Isn't that 
so ^ . . . You know Marin's wife ? " 

" Of course I know her. Voichitza, who was the target of all 
our eyes." 

" Well ! You know Marin's house. It had a large room on the 
right (looking on to the road) where we slept, and another on the 
left, unoccupied ; then there was another small room in front where 
they slept, beside the store-room. Sometime after I entered the 
house — I was sitting rolling cigarettes — I saw Virgil go out and heard 
him call Marin to tell him that it would be a good idea for the 
Vintilescu brothers from Suseni also to come next day, as there 
were too few guns, and to ask him how they could be notified. 
Marin said : ' They have a brother-in-law here ; he lives right at 
the end of the village. I'll go and tell him to take them a message.' 
About a quarter of an hour passed and Virgil had not come back, 
when I heard the gate open and at the same time, I saw Virgil 
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come quickly into the room and bolt the door. Someone tried the 
latch and I heard a voice muttering ‘ hm ! ’ I wanted to ask 
him where he had been, but he signed to me with his hand to be 
quiet. 

"As we remained in silence, I heard a groan from the little 
room in front. Virgil said ; ‘ You’ll see he will try to kill her.’ 
I understood. I went out. From the verandah, the choking voice 
of Marin could be heard : ' So, you bitch, there ! So ! There ! ’ 
I called out to him. When he opened the door, I saw his face 
frowning and furious in the lampHght. When his eyes fell on me, 
he at once calmed down, took off his hat and asked me, breathing 
heavily : ‘ What do you want, Mr. lorgu ? ’ I said : ' What did 
you arrange with the Vintilescus ? ’ He said : ‘ I found their 
brother-in-law at the inn. He told me he would go early to-morrow 
morning to take them a message.’ I pretended to enter our room 
and listened. Nothing could be heard. When I came back to our 
room, I said : ‘ Listen, Virgil, is it not a shame ? That man has 
been your good and faithful servant for a long time ; every time 
we come here to shoot or htmt, he leaves his work and foEows 
us like a dog, and everything he shoots, we take away — and you 
reward him by dishonouring his house. Why ? If you were a 
bachelor I might see some explanation of it, but a married man 
with a marriageable daughter i ’ He said : ' WeE ! As if you, when 
you were young . . .’ I said : ‘ No ! By God ! I am a man of 
over sixty and I have had many opportunities, but I never took 
any other man’s wife.’ And I added : ‘ If he had wounded you, or 
spEt your head with something, which God forbid ! — in such cases 
a man does not stop to reason — ^what would you have done ? How 
would you have explained the affair ? Whom would you have 
accused of having cut or struck you ? Marin ! How ? Why ? 
... Do you see ? ’ 

" Next day when I went out to the yard, Marin was harnessing 
the horses to the sleigh, as if nothing had happened, but I didn’t 
see his wife again. . . . When we got to the grove, do you re- 
member how I said that we had chosen a bad place to stop : 
a hElock which was too narrow. You and Constantiniu and the 
others were on the left flank. Here, on the right flank, were Misu 
Palada ; then I came, then Marin and on his left, Virgil. He had 
chosen a place beside the stump of a tree. It was his custom to 
sit down, for if he had stood, he might have been hit in the hip 
or the feet and not just in the side. . . . The wfld boar came 
within my range first, then turned off to the left. I puEed the 
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trigger only from a sense of duty, as it was a long way off. It came 
out just between Marin and Virgil. . . . 

' Well ! ' you say now — ' did he kill him purposely or by 
mistake ? ' When I heard that the Colonel was wounded and who 
had shot him, I turned cold, but did not lose my head. Going over 
there, I saw the place from which he fired, the place where the 
boar had passed, the place where Virgil was standing. . . . The 
narrow hillock, the slope . . . and a doubt entered my mind. 
Supposing it were only an accident ? With one word, I might send 
an innocent man to forced labour. And when he said to the men 
who were stretching Virgil out, ' I didn't mean to shoot him ' ; and 
the men swore at him : ' Who said you meant to, you fool ! ' I 
felt that those words were directed at me — the only person who 
could say that he meant to kill him. But I said nothing, for I 
believed that Virgil was not going to die. ... On the way back 
to the town, I decided that if by chance he should die, I would speak 
up. But after his death, in face of the despair of his wife and 
daughter, it seemed to me that I would kill him a second time before 
their loving eyes, were I to speak : so I have kept silent till now, 
saying to myself that if he has been purposely killed, God knows 
the truth. And you heard how Marin Dorobantu died." 

“ You mean to tell me, lorgu," said I, '' that you believe it ? " 

'' I don't know," replied old lorgu, and both of us fell to 
thinking. . . . 

It must have been very late, for the silence was complete ; even 
the crickets no longer chirped when I fell asleep, whispering in one 
voice with old lorgu : 

Hm ! May God forgive him ! " 



JAN MASARYK 

Jan Masaryk’s untimely death came as a great shock to the whole 
Western world. Few men were as popular as the Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia — either inside his own country or outside it. 
Few statesmen have lived to see their country pass through such 
tremendous changes during their lifetime. Reinstated after three 
centuries, split up by German aggression and later occupied or 
controlled by the Third Reich, Czechoslovakia was restored after 
World War II, except for Podkarpatski Rus (Ruthenia), which 
was ceded to the Ukrainian S.S.R. Less than three years later, 
through the “ revolution ” of February 1948, it was turned into a 
satellite state of the Soviet Union. In aU but the first of these 
developments, Masaryk played an active part. In fact, it was the 
last change which determined his end. 

Jan Garrigue Masaryk had the advantages and disadvantages 
of being the son of a famous father — ^Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
the founder of the Czechoslovak state, and one of the outstanding 
men of his age. A story used to be told in Prague, in the early 
twenties, of how Jan and the son of another distinguished Czech 
were together on a ship bound for the U.S.A. After a merry time 
together, Jan turned to his companion and said, “ Isn’t it a good 
thing that we can leave matters to our distinguished fathers ? ” 
During his early years as a diplomat, even some of his best friends 
used to complain that he lacked seriousness. Life was, however, 
to hand out some bitter experiences which were to develop the 
serious side of his nature. 

^ ^ ^ 

Born in Prague, in 1886, Masaryk received his early education 
there. His grandparents on his father’s side were of Czech and 
Slovak origin : on his mother’s, American. It was therefore not 
surprising that he should have had a cosmopolitan outlook from 
his youth. Especially since his father, even during his years as a 
professor at the Charles University, was a man whose patriotism did 
not limit his vision to the Vltava and the Danube. Because of his 
Anaerican mother, it was also natural that he should go to the 
United States at the age of twenty-one years. There he worked, 
first in an insurance office, and later as a labourer in a steel foundry. 
These experiences, together with his Czech upbringing, he used to 
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say, never allowed him to forget his connection with the common 
people. 

The end of World War I brought a complete change in his life. 
When his father returned as President of the new Republic, Jan 
came back also.*^ He entered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and, 
in 1919, was sent as Charge d'Affaires to the Czechoslovak Legation 
in Washington During the next two years he was Counsellor of 
Legation in London, and later Secretary to Dr. Benes (then Foreign 
Minister) in Prague. In 1925, he returned to London as Minister 
to the Court of St. James, and this post he held until the end of 
1938. This closed the second period of his life. The next seven 
years were to be spent in exile, until he returned, in 1945, to serve 
his country at home. 

Masaryk spent all of his foreign service in Anglo-American 
capitals. He was at home in them. He understood the British 
and American peoples. No better intermediary could have been 
found for his country, especially as far as the U.S.A. was concerned. 

He was the most unconventional of diplomats. None was less 
tied to protocol. Witty, shrewd, with an abundance of common 
sense, he often triumphed over circumstances which baffled others 
intellectually cleverer, but lacking his psychological insight. Indica- 
tive of his personal popularity was the fact that he was known 
eveiywhere by his Christian name. He could at times be dis- 
concertingly direct in his conversation, and he considerably 
embarrassed certain types of English people. His manner was 
American rather than English, his racy language often shocking 
people who had not the wit or the patience to look beyond the 
actual expressions used. Many a dour Czech also argued that he 
was not fit to uphold the dignity of Czechoslovakia in the early 
thirties. 

The contrasts in Masaryk were typified by the juxtaposition on 
his shelves at Grosvenor Place, in London, of such different books 
as Oppenheim's International Law, and a Dictionary of American 
Slang, Some people think I need only this,"' he would say, as he 
pointed to the legal treatise * But I need both,'' he would add 
smilingly. 

Some of Masaryk's greatest but saddest hours (before the final 
catastrophe) came during the Munich crisis. The fateful develop- 

* Ed. Note. — The author is guilty of a minor shp here. Jan Masaryk was back 
in Prague at least six months before the outbreak of war. In consequence he had 
to serve during the whole period of hostilities in the Austro-Hunganan Imperial 
Army. A good part of this was spent in Poland, so that Masaryk understood the 
Poles as few of his Czech contemporaries. 
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merits of 1938 took heavy toll of him, even though he was physically 
a strong man. It is not necessary here to enter into the details of 
that tragedy. Official publications have revealed in its nakedness 
this sacrifice of Czechoslovakia. Whether Hitler would have dared 
go so far had he been convinced that the French and British would 
resist his aggressive plans ; whether Hitler's armies could have been 
checked had they attempted to invade Bohemia in the face of 
strong Anglo-French opposition, etc. — these are questions which 
must be left to the historian and the strategist. Few people, how- 
ever, would today quarrel with Masaryk's description of what 
happened. In his farewell message, when leaving as Czechoslovak 
Minister in London, on 30 December of that year, he wrote of the 
prophylactic measure towards establishing permanent peace in 
Europe," when my country was subjected to surgical appeasement 
with unprecedented vigour, and with not the slightest trace of an 
anesthetic." 

During that crisis Masaryk was busy presenting his country's 
case to Cabinet Ministers, indeed to anybody who would listen to 
him in Britain, as well as constantly travelling between London and 
Prague. He attended almost all the meetings of the Czechoslovak 
Cabinet during the summer. It says much for his breadth of outlook 
that even when the temporary end of an independent Czechoslovakia 
was m sight, he was almost as much concerned with the effects of 
Third Reich militarism upon the rest of Europe, as upon his own 
country. In the first of a series of lectures given in the United 
States early in 1939 he declared that the partitioning of his country 
would be worth while tf it brought peace. But he strongly doubted 
this. He also said in the same lecture that henceforth he was 
interested not in saving frontiers but in saving Europe. 

The German occupation *of Prague (15 March 1939) occurred 
when he was in the U.S.A. In a broadcast from New York to the 
American people, the next day, Masaryk asked : " Can I hope that 
this last blow to my homeland should dispel all doubts as to the 
future policy of the masters of central Europe ? — The rape of 
Bohemia in all its vulgarity is more than I can describe. Forgive 
me . . He concluded his appeal with these words : " I do not 
envy those who are perpetrating this horrible drama, either by 
vandal force or by turning their faces to the wall. They have com- 
mitted sins against God." 

When he returned to London, in July 1939, he went not to 
Grosvenor Place, but to a modest flat in Westminster, Immediately 
on resigning as Minister he had been invited to join a number of 
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business j&rms, but he declined all such offers. He said he was going 
to do voluntary work for the ' ' good of the soul of Europe. ' ' Earlier, 
at the announcement of his resignation as Minister, he had said 
that this did not mean that he had a comfortable income. “ It 
looks as if I shall have £io a month for years to come , . . but 
I'll manage somehow." 

One significant incident during the last months of his period as 
Minister m London is little known. After the changeover in the 
Czechoslovak Government, following the Munich crisis, orders had 
come from Prague for the removal of President Benes's portrait 
from the Legation. It was done. Later came another order — 
President Masaryk's portrait should also be removed. Nobody 
was willing to do this. Masaryk volunteered. He took the portrait 
from the wall, placed it on the floor, bowled and walked out — 
without a word. 


^ ❖ 

World War II broke out on 3 September 1939, and Masaryk 
was at once back at work for his country. Five days afterwards, 
he introduced the first News Bulletin in the Czech language, over 
the B.B.C. This was to be followed by many other broadcasts in 
the programme of '' a free Czechoslovakia in a free Europe." He 
became the most popular speaker among the exiles, and none was 
so much hated by the Germans because of the effect of his broadcasts 
on the Czechs at home. 

Events moved quickly. A provisional Government was formed 
under Piesident Benes, and Masaryk became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1940. The next year he was also Deputy Prime 
Minister. During the rest of his period of exile he co-operated 
closely with representatives of the pther Allied Governments in 
London. He also made trips to the U.S.A., where he attended a 
number of international conferences. Overwork impaired his health 
and he was forced to take a long rest in 1943. In the spring of 
1945, he went with Benes to Moscow, for talks with Stalin and 
Molotov. 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail Masaryk's work with the 
President during these war years.* It is only interesting to note how 
much he was able to contribute to the success of this co-operation. 
His knowledge of British and American conditions was invaluable. 
Benes understood France, where he had spent his first exile during 
World War L The British, however, seemed to the end a mystery 

See Sir R. Bruce-Loclsiliart's paper in the Nov, 1949 number of this Review, 
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to him. An understanding of human psychology was not one of 
the President's outstanding achievements, nor was his knowledge 
of languages. Masaryk made up for these deficiencies. He was 
popular : he could go almost anywhere, and meet almost anybody. 
He could make a first-class speech in English. He was witty and 
brief. He was probably the only man who could get Benes to make 
cuts in long speeches, so that they were adapted to British audiences. 
Often, it is true, Masaryk's suggestions were accepted, but other new 
insertions made the speech as long as before, or even longer ! 

People who saw Benes immediately before he left for Moscow 
in April 1945 knew that he was not happy about that journey. 
They knew he was going because he felt that otherwise his Pro- 
visional Government would suffer the same fate as had the Polish 
Government. Gottwald, Fierlinger and other Czechs were being 
encouraged by the Soviet authorities as a possible counter to the 
London Government, in case Benes would not be sufficiently amen- 
able. On his return home, the President appeared optimistic and 
declared that the difficulties with the Kremlin had been overcome. 
Masaryk was not so sanguine ; yet even he thought that the visit 
was inevitable and had done a great deal of good. Neither of them 
anticipated that in three years the U.S.S.R. would oust them, and 
apply a policy which was to destroy the last vestiges of freedom 
in their country. 

In July 1945, Masaryk returned to Czechoslovakia for the first 
time since the German occupation of Prague. As Foreign Minister, 
he attended most of the international conferences to which his 
country was invited during the next three years : but with every 
new conference, it was becoming increasingly obvious that his 
independence of action was being curtailed. For few representatives 
was there more general sympathy than for this man, who was 
being forced to surrender his international attitude and to support 
the narrow policy of the U.S.S.R. No longer was he the jovial, 
joke-cracking Jan '' during the social functions held in connection 
with such meetings. He kept to himself. It was almost impossible 
to get to see him at his hotel, except after arrangements had been 
made in devious ways. Some of his intimate friends hinted that he 
was weary of his job, and that he continued in office only out of 
a sense of duty and friendship to the President. The manner in 
which the Soviets compelled his new chief to withdraw Czecho- 
slovakia's support for the Marshall Plan showed the whole world 
that Moscow now had the last word as far as the foreign policy 

made " in the Czernin Palace was concerned. 
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The '' revolution of February 1948, one may conclude, came as a 
disagreeable surprise to the bourgeois political parties in Czecho- 
slovakia. Most of their Ministers expected that President Benes 
would use his prerogative and dissolve parliament. This act, they 
assumed, would be followed by a general election, in which the Com- 
munists and their associates among the Social Democrats would be 
defeated and a new Coalition would come to power. They calculated, 
however, without the deep-laid schemes of Moscow, the treachery 
of Czechs like the ambitious Fierlinger, and the speed with which 
Communists can work when they consider conditions are ripe and 
the order to advance is given from the Kremlin. That the Czech 
Communists were planning some such coup d'etat had long been 
whispered in Prague ; but even Benes and Masaryk appeared to 
have estimated that it would take at least another six months before 
the Communists would be ready. In the meantime, something 
might be done to ease the situation. There is also little doubt of 
their assumption that the nationalist element in Czechoslovak demo- 
cracy would be strong enough to prevent the workers from supporting 
such a plot. 

Whether anything could have been done to defeat these deeply- 
laid plans of Moscow is a matter of conjecture. What is certain, 
however, is that nobody in Prague was left in doubt as to what was 
going to happen after the Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Zorin, had been in the capital for a day. He came 
ostensibly to supervise the deliveries of food-stuffs from the U.S.S.R. 
then being made there. Masaryk was not at the airfield to meet 
him ; but Zorin soon visited him in his office, and he did not take 
long to get down to business. He expressed the hope that Masaryk 
would be a member of the new government. When the latter asked 
for an explanation of the term “ new government,'' since the existing 
one had not been dissolved, Zorin replied, '' Gottwald is our only 
guarantee. The government must be cleaned up. We are deter- 
mined to build a new one, which is more friendly to us, and we shall 
support Gottwald." Zorin added only one more sentence before 
striding briskly out of the office : '' TMnk it over carefully ! " 

On 24 February Gottwald and Nosek, Minister of the Interior, 
visited Benes. Masaryk also visited the President the same day. 
Both Benes and he wished to resign their offices. Gottwald, how- 
ever, warned the President that the Communists were prepared for 
such an eventuality. It would mean civil war. He added : ' ' Soviet 
troops are at the frontiers. The Soviet Union cannot tolerate a 
victory of reaction." The President must realise the position : if 
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he did not believe what Gottwald said, then M. Zorin should be 
called m. To this, Benes would not agree. He could not, he said, 
receive a person who had not had the courtesy to pay his respects 
to the Head of the state he was then visiting. 

The President and his Foreign Minister were on the horns of a 
dilemma. At all costs civil war had to be avoided. The Com- 
munists controlled the police (through Nosek) and the major part 
of the armed forces. Masaryk determined to stand by Benes “ as 
I had promised my dpng father.” He remained in of&ce, and thus 
had to bear some part of the responsibility for the totalitarian move 
which soon took place. 

During and after the crisis, Masaryk helped many persons whose 
lives were in danger to escape 'abroad. Finally, Nosek informed 
him that further efforts of this sort would be useless. His recom- 
mendations and his signature would be disregarded. 

* ^ jH 

On 7 March, the birthday of his father, Masaryk went alone to 
the grave of the first President at Lany. The next day he received 
a notice from Gottwald, requesting him to appear in parliament 
half an hour before the scheduled time for the opening ceremony 
two days later. The new government was to be filmed, and the 
Ministers informed about the programme to be announced. Accord- 
ing to a reliable report, Masaryk had heard that this would contain 
some attacks on his father, and he had no desire to be present. 
(It is interesting to record that, years before this, Gottwald had fled 
to the U.S.S.R., when the Czechoslovak police were trying to arrest 
him for a scurrilous pamphlet he had written against President 
Masaryk, and which was being secretly distributed by the 
Communists.) 

In the morning of 9 March he paid a visit to* Benes, but what 
passed between them has not been disclosed. The rest of the day 
he spent receiving visitors. In the evening he wrote two letters, 
the one to his family, and the other to the Czechoslovak people. 
He had always been a heavy smoker, but on this day he appears 
to have smoked only four or five cigarettes, and not the usual forty 
to fifty. What is more, the sleeping tablets which the doctor had 
prescribed for him also lay untaken on his bedside table. 

At 12,30 a.m., on 10 March, Masaryk sprang from the window 
of his room into the courtyard below. There his body was found 
some hours later by the guards. His two letters disappeared. 
Nosek and dementis (who was later to become Foreign Minister) 
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visited his room on the morning of that day, immediately after the 
news of the tragedy had been told to them. Unless those letters 
are already destroyed, they may one day be known to the world^ — 
when the Comintern has no further use for the services of Nosek or 
dementis, and the latter is lucky enough to get away ! 

These two Communists did not, however, pay much attention 
to another message Masaryk had left to the world. His Bible lay 
open at the Epistle to the Galatians, Chapter V. He had underlined 
every word in the two verses, 2 % and 23 : But the fruit of the 
Spirit IS love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance; against such there is no law.'' In verse 
24, he had also underlined the words '' crucified the flesh." Sensa- 
tion-mongers and friends who imagined they were thereby protecting 
the honour of their dead friend have sought to prove that Masaryk 
was murdered. The information which has been given here is 
based upon information from Czechs who were in Prague at the 
time, had the opportunity of knowing what actually occurred, and 
who have since escaped abroad : and there is no reason to doubt 
its accuracy in general lines, if not in every detail. 

Gottwald's funeral oration at the Pantheon repeated the old 
theory that the dead leader had been the victim of an " organised 
campaign against him from the West." dementis, at the grave 
in Lany, did at least have the decency to admit that " as a fighter 
for a better understanding between nations, Masaryk was not happy 
about what was going on." This naturally could be taken to mean 
either what was going on in Prague or among the “monopoly 
capitalists" of the West, dementis also praised the late Foreign 
Minister for his untiring efforts to smooth out difficulties in the 
international situation. 

Masaryk had long known that he would soon come to the parting 
of the ways. For months he had had little to say in the policy 
which was supposed to be fashioned in the Czernin Palace. He was 
not allowed to see visitors alone, and his public statements had first 
to be approved by Nosek before they appeared in print. Even the 
staff of the Foreign Office had been appointed by Nosek, not by 
the Minister, ever since the Communists had decided that it was 
safe to eradicate all those men who had served in the Provisional 
Government in London during the war, who were “ west-orientated," 
or who had western connections. In this context it is interesting 
to note how Czechoslovak delegations to any international con- 
ference could be sharply divided in early 1947 into nominees of the 
Communists and career civil servants, and how great was the distrust 
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between them ! Less than a year later, the latter had almost dis- 
appeared from delegations sent abroad. 

People Avill judge differently as to the ethics of the suicide of 
a defeated statesman. Under a modern totalitarian system, how- 
ever, one fact is obvious. It is almost impossible for a Minister to 
resign; that would be defying the “system.” What is more, he 
could expect no legal rights and no appeal against arbitrary and 
ruthless vengeance. The Communists wanted Masaryk because of 
the great name he bore. He would have been expected to talk 
“ democracy ” while supporting an anti-democratic regime with his 
prestige. This he could not do. He had faced triumph and disaster 
in his career — and won through : but such a denial of his better self 
was too much for him. 

^ * 

Jan Masaryk will long be remembered wherever there is true 
democracy. It is difficult to estimate his abilities as a statesman, 
because of the abnormal conditions under which he worked during 
a great part of his period of office. Further, President Benes, who 
had himself been Foreign Minister for so many years, liked to keep 
his hands on the control of foreign policy right to the end. It is 
therefore almost impossible to talk of a ''Masaryk policy.'' 

He won respect and popularity because of what he was as a 
man. He stood for decency, he hated injustice. Behind a mask 
of witty cynicism lay extreme tolerance. He was a great liberal in 
the best Czech tradition. He had hoped his country could be a 
bridge between East and West ; but, as he bitterly confessed in 
1947, it had become a " bridgehead." High-sounding language did 
not appeal to him. What he had to say he said simply, and every- 
body could understand. Typical of this was his statement to a 
group in London during the war, at a time when the Germans were 
occupying Bohemia-Moravia : " My aim is simple ... I want to 
go home. And I want to be able to ride in a tramcar down the 
Wenceslas Square in Prague, and be free to say I don't think much 
of our present government." 

A Czech patriot, he was at home wherever there was freedom. 
Characteristic is the story of how, when entering the U.S.A. on 
one occasion, he answered the question on the entry paper, ' ' What 
race ? " with the word " Human." He preferred to be a citizen 
of a humble state rather than " a subject of a superb autocracy that 
overshadows half of Asia and Europe." None was better fitted to 
be President of the World Federation of United Nations Associations. 
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His vision of his own country in the post-war world he gave in 
an article m the Central European Observer (i February 1940) : 

My conviction is that our little country is not going to be saved 
by any grand ' isms ' — neither Fascism nor Bolshevism, Pan- 
Germanism nor Pan-Slavism ... I am definitely a Slav, but — I 
hope — a European first. I am convinced that the fate of our people 
cannot be separated from that of the other Central European and 
Danubian peoples, whether they are Slavs or not . . . Narrow 
nationalism should "disappear . . , An equal partnership in the 
cause of a European nsorgimento, a breakaway from overwhelming 
' isms ' of every kind ... A Free Germany in a Free Europe ; 
and beside her the Czechoslovakia of St. Wenceslas, Hus, Comenius, 
Palacky, Smetana, Masaryk and Capek ... A Free Czechoslovakia 
in a Free Europe.'' Is not this the policy outlined by Palack^^ 
in his '' Letter to Frankfurt," in 1848, brought up to date ? It is 
certainly not that of the new Czechoslovak Government he was 
expected to support on 10 March 1948 ! 

Within one month of D-Day, he could talk publicly of looking 
forward to the time when there would be a rebirth of Goethe, Kant, 
Herder and Beethoven in Germany — ^though he had not yet ended 
his years of exile because of German aggression. He struggled hard 
to reconcile the harsh realities of everyday life in a small state in 
central Europe with his ideals. He failed, as so many great men 
before him. But this does not alter the fact that, as Prime Minister 
Attlee said in a message, shortly after the news of his death was 
known : '' The name of Masaryk is one that free men will always 
honour. He was essentially a lover of freedom." 

Robert Powell. 


Y 



LENIN AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


When Lenin returned to Russia in 1917, he advocated the idea 
that each subject nation of the Empire be given the free choice 
to separate from or to remain united with the Great-Russian people. 
The manner in which, subsequently, the Bolshevik Government 
practised what Lenin preached has, like so many other phases of 
Soviet history, been the victim of reportorial bias, or blindness, 
or a combination of the two. Thus, the violent conquests and 
attachment of the Ukraine and Georgia to the Soviet State tended 
to go unnoticed as did the unsuccessful attempts on the part of 
Lenin's Government to prevent Finland, Lithuania and Estonia 
from forming independent states. ^ What was noticed, however, 
and widely publicised, was the fact that after the Red forces were 
defeated in their attempts to make soviet republics of the three 
above-mentioned nations and of Poland,® the Soviet Government, 
in conformity with its principle of the right of nations to self- 
determination, fully recognised their right to independent state- 
hood.® Thus even to the present day there has lingered the notion 
that in Lenin’s doctrine of self-determination there was implied a 
kind of democratic choice, whereby, as in Wilson’s scheme of the 
same title, by a majority vote of the entire population, peoples 
could determine their future destinies. 

In essence, Lenin’s ideas about self-determination were Marxian 
which, of course, Wilson’s ideas were not. More than Marxian, 
Lenin’s ideas were Bolshevik. What this means is best explained 
by reference to the origins and the development of, and Lenin’s 
attitude toward, the so-caUed National Question in the history of 
Russian Social Democracy. 

When industrialism and, hence, social democracy, made its late 
19th-century appearance in the multi-national states of Austria and 
Russia, it was at once faced with a complex problem. Supposedly 
the most advanced form of democracy, it could not deny national 
rights to peoples so long oppressed and fighting for national in- 
dependence. However, national independence was the antithesis 
to socialist internationalism. Therefore, in Austria as in Russia, 
Social Democrats had to ask themselves : “ Which revolution first 
for the oppressed peoples ? ” If the socialist revolution was placed 
first on the agenda it would deprive peoples of their national rights. 
Furthermore, propaganda for internationalism might well alienate 
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nationally oppressed proletarians from the Socialist cause. On the 
other hand, Social Democrats, expounding the right to nationalism, 
might become inadvertent sponsors of future bourgeois states. This 
would tend to separate by national boundaries an Austrian- or 
Russian-wide proletariate already linked through history and through 
Social Democracy and constitute a distinct setback to the basic 
Marxian idea — Proletarians of the world, unite ! '' 

Marx had thought of revolution as taking place in the industrial 
West of Europe. But m the West, the national state by Marx's 
time was either perfectly formed or, as in Germany's case, in the 
formative process. The problem, therefore, of the democratic right 
of nationalities barely existed and Marxist scripture, besides some 
highly opportunistic comment on the Polish and Irish Questions,^ 
was to offer no important guidance for the day when the problem 
was to arise in Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Austrian Social Democrats, headed by Otto Bauer and Karl 
Renner, attempted to solve the problem by a kind of compromise 
whereby they theorised that a nation was determined by its culture 
rather than by its political boundaries. Instead, therefore, of 
advocating division of the Austrian State along national lines they 
proposed for the future socialist state a continuing pohtical and 
economic unity, wherein, however, the cultural rights of each nation 
would be carefully guarded. Within the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party this naturally meant that each national socialist group be 
organised on a basis of intra-party autonomy in preparation, as it 
were, for their later cultural autonomy. 

The Russian Social Democrats did not consider it possible to 
solve the problem m this manner. Unlike the Austrian minority 
in the Hapsburg Empire, the Great-Russian nation was in area 
and population vastly preponderant among the subject nations of 
the Romanov Empire, Also, the bloody record of Tsarist persecu- 
tion was the last thing that Russian socialists wanted any association 
with, lest they become suspect, among the minority peoples, of 
desiring a continuation of that polic}^ The Russians, therefore,, 
felt themselves constrained to stand for unequivocal freedom for 
subject nationalities and it is no coincidence that the congress of 
the Second International, first to declare the right of nations to self- 
determination (London, 1896), was also the first to be attended 
officially by a Russian delegation. ^ The very first congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers Party, held in Minsk in 1898,. 
carried this tradition along, also recognising the right of nations 
to self-determination.® This First Congress was to have mainly 
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legendary significance, since it was only after 1901 that the Social 
Democratic movement really took hold in the Russian Empire. It 
was therefore as a congress of founding fathers that the so-called 
Second Congress of the R.S.D.W.P. met m 1903.^ 

The famous Congress of 1903 split along two distinct lines, 
without however producing the definite schism which was to 
materialise some ten years later. The best known of the splits is 
the one which occurred between the Bolshevik and the Menshevik 
factions. Lenin and the Bolsheviks desired a rigidly centralised 
illegal party consisting of professional revolutionaries, while the 
Mensheviks, thinking more in terms of western social democracy, 
wanted a broad mass movement demanding no special qualifications 
of party members. The Menshevik approach to revolutionary 
effort, in spiritual accord with their long-range idea of gradually 
educating the proletariate of Russia toward socialism while a bour- 
geois government, revolutionary successor to autocracy, held power, 
had in time to lead to a legal programme. This tendency, when 
logically developed, Lenin was to describe around 191^ as liquida- 
tionism — i.e. the attempt to ''liquidate"' the illegal party which 
Lenin considered the only real hope for successful achievement of 
a revolution in which he, unlike the Mensheviks, expected the 
proletariate to gain at least a share of the political power. 

Despite their disagreements on party organisation and revolu- 
tionary programme, the Russian Social Democrats, Bolshevik and 
Menshevik, supported " national self-determination " as an essential 
part of the Party platform. Their insistence upon this plank and 
their interpretation of it as the right of each subject nation to 
separate from Russia produced the second split in 1903, the Polish 
and Jewish Social Democrats (the Jewish Bund) refusing at this 
time to join the Russians in one united Party. The paradox of 
national groups refusing the right to separation resolves itself when 
one understands what motivated these refusals. 

The Poles, led by Rosa Luxemburg, objected to the provision 
because it placed them in the embarrassing position of having to 
fighf on the side of the Polish petty hourgeome, the most rabid 
nationalists in Poland, and hence the sworn enemies to internation- 
alism. The Polish working class, Luxemburg maintained, wanted 
to fight along with the Russian proletariate for socialism. A socialist 
revolution in Russia would ipso facto create working-class unity 
throughout the Empire. Hence, why confuse the working class 
of Poland with nationalistic ideas ? Instead, the Polish Social 
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Democrats preferred the Austrian idea of cultural autonomy which, 
incidentally, would give the Polish S.D.s autonomy within the 
Russian S.D.W.P.^ 

The Jews objected to ''self-determination'' (as the right to 
separate) in the programme of a united all-Russian party, mainly 
because they wanted autonomous status within such a party. The 
Jewish Btmd ® had been one of the original components of the 
Russian S.D.W.P. but had agreed to enter in 1898 only with the 
understanding that its already well-established organisation w^ould 
continue to conduct its own affairs.^® During the period 1898-1901, 
w^hile the Russian Social Democratic Party retained only a titular 
existence, the Bund's effective strength increased and by 1903 
the Bund was one of the most powerful proletarian organisations 
in the Russian Empire. It w^as not easy, at this point, to hand 
over to Russian leadership the fruits of years of successful effort. 
To the Jews, who had no thoughts of forming a political unit on 
Russian soil, self-determination could have no practical significance ; 
but the concept of self-determination in the all-Russian programme 
threatened their mtra-party autonomy. Their only hope for such 
autonomy lay in the Russian Party's acceptance of the Austrian 
idea — cultural autonomy.^^ This idea the Jews were to cling to 
throughout the years, even though, as Lenin never tired of pointing 
out, the very inventor of the idea, Bauer, not considering the Jews 
a nation, had made no provision for Jews wdthin his scheme of 
national-cultural autonomy for Austria. Lenin, incidentally, also 
refused to consider the Jews a nation and suggested that the Russian 
Jewish proletariate find its promised land in the haven of socialist 
assimilation,^^ 

On this issue of self-determination for oppressed Russian minori- 
ties, Mensheviks and Lenin were agreed in 1903, but for different 
reasons Both were, of course, aware of what the Jewnsh Bund 
was up to and both wanted to prevent it from acquiring independence 
of action within the Russian Party. The Mensheviks were parti- 
cularly concerned because the Bund, besides demanding autonomy, 
desired to extend its jurisdiction over aU the Jewish workers of 
Russia, i.e. even over those who had hitherto regarded themselves 
as Russians and had enrolled themselves in the ranks of Russian 
Social Democracy, which, in the South of Russia where such russified 
Jews lived, was mainly under Menshevik control.^® Aside from this 
special problem, in advocating self-determination the Mensheviks 
thought of it principally as a democratic right which should not be 
denied. Lenin, from the start, was concerned not with democracy 
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but with centralisation of the envisaged Russian Party, the very 
thing feared by the Jews. Lenin opposed cultural autonomy 
(Austrian style) because whatever it might mean in terms of future 
socialist harmony (it is presently practised in the Soviet Union), it 
would have led either to a federal organisation of the Party or to 
decentralisation — in short, the antithesis to Bolshevism and the 
destruction of all his plans. 

Lenin said nothing in 1903 about party centralisation as his 
main reason for opposing the demands of the Polish and Jewish 
comrades. However, he hinted at it in the following, written m 
July 1903 : 

In the project of the party programme we set up a demand for a 
republic with a democratic constitution, which guaranteed, among other 
things, the recognition of the right of self-determination for all nations 
entering into the form of a state. This programme demand seemed 
insufficiently clear to many and in [Isftra] No. 33 ... we explained its 
significance in the following manner. Social democracy will always 
struggle against any attempt to influence national self-determination 
by force or by any other unjust means. But unconditional recognition 
of the struggle for the freedom of self-determination in no way obligates 
us to support each demand for national self-determination. Social 
democracy, as the party of the proletariate, has as a positive and major 
task the achievement of self-determination not of peoples and nations, 
but of the proletariate within each nationality. We must always and 
unconditionally strive for the closest unity of the proletariate of all 
nationalities, and only in separate and exceptional cases can we express 
and actively support the demand leading toward the creation of a new 
class (i.e. bourgeois) state or to substitute for the full political unity of 
the state the weaker federal unity. 

In answer specifically to the PoHsh arguments, Lenin pointed out 
that “ no Marxian slogan must ever be doctrinaire and out of context 
of historical relativity ...” The Russian Party was under political 
obligation ” not to tie its own hands, but to reckon with all con- 
ceivable combinations (of circumstances).” The most important 
hypothetical task for the Polish proletariate was to raise the slogan 
of a free and independent Polish Republic — Cleaving the removal 
of such a slogan a possibility — so that even under such an interpreta- 
tion of the right of nations to national self-determination, the party 
of the proletariate “ would not deprave the proletarian consciousness, 
would not darken the class struggle, would not delude the working 
class with bourgeois democratic phrases, would not destroy the unity 
of the contemporary struggle of the proletariate.” 
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By such '' metaphysics/' as Luxemburg was later to term them, 
did Lenin attempt to brush aside the problems of Polish Social 
Democracy. However, he did not trouble to explain to the Poles 
how they could possibly get their proletariate to follow such subtle 
reasoning, how they could ever explain to the working class that 
though the programme of the Social Democratic Party sounded 
identical to that of the petty bourgeoisie on the national question, 
it was really different from it in that it could be changed at a 
moment's notice, depending on the dictates of history and the 
position of the international proletariate. Lenin, in 1903, had not 
yet found the way of justifying his stand without coming right out 
and admitting that his real aim was party unity and that his 
insistence upon the right of self-determination was merely pro- 
paganda of an intra-party nature and was not intended for much 
use among the masses of the border provinces ; that the existence 
of independent nations had no real meaning anyway in a socialist 
world — which was essentially Luxemburg's position — and that he 
was, in a sense, stalling for time. Such honesty would have defeated 
his entire purpose. Lenin's real designs as of 1903 emerge only 
later and then more out of his deeds than his words. 

Though Polish and Bund delegates abandoned the Congress of 
1903, one minority sector of the Social Democratic movement did 
agree to accept the Russian point of view at that time. In the 
Transcaucasus, a complex of multi-nationality, the Social Democrats 
prior to 1903 had found organisational progress possible only through 
genuine internationalism. Hence they agreed with the Russians 
that the recognition of national sections within the Party was wrong. 
Though they required a certain amount of autonomy in local affairs 
because of the multiplicity of languages, etc., they were content 
to accept the final jurisdiction of the Russian Party. This type of 
local or regional " autonomy had been offered to the Jewish Bund, 
but they had refused it. The acceptance of it by the Transcaucasian 
delegation meant a triumph for the idea of party centralism which 
Lenin was not to forget. 

Between 1903 and 191:^, the national question was pretty much 
ignored by polemicists of the various factions of Russian Social 
Democracy. The growing split in the Party as a whole, as Lenin 
clung to Party centralism and illegality while the Mensheviks tended 
ever more toward revisionism, overshadowed the fringe type problem 
of whether one or another national group was to go the way of the 
Russian Party. Apart from the national issue, the national groups 
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during this period took no special sides in the Bolshevik-Menshevik 
argument. The Letts split within themselves into Bolshevik and 
Menshevik sides Among the others, some agreed with the Men- 
sheviks on one issue, with the Bolsheviks on another. On the whole 
one can say that the national groups, in elections to the Central 
Committee,^® jockeyed their strength about in such a way as to 
maintain Party parity so that neither Bolshevik nor Menshevik 
ideas could predominate. In 1912, however, the national question 
once again came to the forefront of attention as Lenin began to 
write article after article reiterating his 1903 stand on self-determina- 
tion, and denouncing those who disagreed with him in no uncertain 
terms. 

Various Bolshevik writers, among them Stalin, attribute the 
revival of Lenin's interest in the national question at this time to 
causes such as the intensification of Great-Russian nationalism, 
accompanied by persecutions, pogroms, etc., the impetus to 
nationalism given by national representations in the Duma, and the 
imminent European war which would change from academic to 
real problem the question of Polish liberation. 

Of whatever importance these factors may have been, the main 
cause for the revival by Lenin of the national question was the drift 
of the national groups away from their neutral positions in the Party 
toward unity with the Mensheviks The reason for this develop- 
ment is clear. The Unification Congress of 1906 (Stockholm), 
while bringing the national groups into the Russian Party, had left 
unresolved the question of how self-determination was ultimately 
to be interpreted. Therefore, the autonomous status within the 
Party which Poles, Bund and Letts desired and continued to practise, 
while sending delegates to Party congresses, helping to elect Central 
Committees, etc., also remained hanging in the air. 

However, as time went by, partly as a consequence of the 
inherent revisionist tendency of Menshevism, but partly as a result 
of the police measures of the Government, which had effectively 
severed the links between the Social Democratic leadership and the 
Russian proletariate, there was developing in the Menshevik move- 
ment, in the hopes thereby of re-establishing contact with the 
working class, an ever-growing trend towards legal and open exist- 
ence. By definition, this implied “ liquidation " of the illegal Party 
centre which, put into effective practice, would have destroyed 
Lenin's hope for the centralised party. But a legal party, not 
being unitary, could have no special complaint against federalism. 
Thus the Mensheviks, at first perhaps inadvertently, were opening 
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the gates to unity with the national parties who, though willing 
enough in some instances to follow Lemn on organisational and 
other Bolshevik principles, could not sufficiently lose their national 
identities to become part of a monolithic Russian-dominated party. 
Already, by 1910, the Bund, the Lettish S.D.s and some elements 
of the Polish Party had joined forces with the Mensheviks. The 
bulk of the Polish Party remained neutral, supporting the Bolshevik 
formula on organisation but continuing to insist upon autonomy 
within the Party. 

The climax to this process of fusion came about in 1912. By 
this time, after years of exile and underground for most revolutionary 
leaders, it once again became possible for them to engage in open 
organisational activity. The Mensheviks, hoping for mass response 
to their newly conceived but thus far untried legal programme, 
found instead that Bolshevism, emphasising conspiracy and 
violence, was far more attractive to the proletariate. Lenin’s appeal 
to what Menshevik Dan calls the “mass instinct of vengeance” 
was cutting the ground of working-class support from under the 
feet of Menshevism. Adding insult to injury, as it were, Lenin 
secretly called for an “ All-Russian Party Conference ” to meet at 
Prague in January 1912. Inviting only Bolsheviks to attend, Lenin 
had this conference designate itseK the “ Sixth Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers Party.” This bold stroke 
immediately placed all those in opposition to Lenin on the defensive 
and forced them to action designed to convince the Russian pro- 
letariate that they were still in the Party. Reconciling their differ- 
ences, then, the various non-Bolshevik social democratic factions 
decided to unite for self-preservation against Lenin and his tactics. 
This unity was theoretically achieved at a conference held in Vienna 
in August 1912 and the groups participating became known as the 
August Bloc — “the August Bloc of liquidators” — as Lenin and 
Bolshevik, writing in general, were ever after to term them. 

Lenin did not fail to note the non-Russian delegates in 
the August Bloc. And though, for the moment, he held the 
upper hand, this stiU meant that the exponents of organisational 
decentralisation had combined wdth elements favouring national 
decentralisation to constitute a serious threat to the “ centralised 
party,” And the menace to Lenin’s leitmotif even further 

marked when, unkindest cut of all, wuthin Transcaucasian Social 
Democracy, since 1903 the “national” model of Bolshevik per- 
fection, a rift began to develop as the Menshevik faction, led by 
the Georgian Jordania, rejected ‘ ' regional autonomy ’ ’ and demanded 
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cultural autonomy for each Transcaucasian nationality in the best 
traditions of the Bund, Poles, etc. 

Lenin’s revival of the national question in 1912-1913 was his 
counter-attack to the double-barrelled offensive of liquidationism and 
federatiomsm upon party centralism. Sizing up the enemy coalition, 
Lenin decided to strike at its weakest link — the newly wavering 
Caucasian “ liquidators.” It was at this point that Lenin suddenly 
discovered that ‘‘ amazing Georgian,” Stalin, who, though 
possessed of no hitherto recognised theoretical, literary or linguistic 
talents, was put to work by Lenin to write an article on the national 
question. Lenin might have written the article himself instead of, 
as it seems, dictating its ideas for Stalin to write down,®^ except 
that this Georgian, or any other Transcaucasian of Bolshevik per- 
suasions who might have come to Lenin’s attention at this time, 
was regarded as useful for proving that the Caucasus was still in 
the centralist camp where the national question was concerned. 
Also, this representative of exemplary Transcaucasian Social Demo- 
cracy might serve to show the path of salvation to Jewish, Lettish, 
Polish and other recalcitrants. Stalin’s article, as most of Lenin's 
on the national question during 1912-1913, attacked the virus 
which had infected Jews, Georgians and Letts and had prompted 
them to take the nationalist road to liquidationism (or vice versa) 
via the Austrian scheme of cultural autonomy. Cultural autonomy 
was berated as inevitably leading the working class to nationalism. 
It was bringing about national antagonisms even within the socialist 
movement. Thus, in Austria, as Lenin pointed out, the Czech 
Social Democrats had broken with the Austrians,®® and in Russia 
the Bund battled the Polish, Lettish and Russian Social Democrats.®^ 
In the elections to the 4th Duma, the Bund had voted against the 
Polish S.D.s, etc.®* In the Caucasus, Stalin wrote, cultural auto- 
nomy was an especial evil — as it had to be wherever culture was 
an upper-class monopoly. Instead of the backward Caucasian 
peoples being drawn into the “ common stream of a higher culture ” 
(proletarian culture), the concept of cultural autonomy would ” shut 
up the nations within their own shells ” and allow the ” separate 
national groups to be exploited by their few literates ” ®® (religious 
and bourgeois). 

On the other hand, self-determination was the only honest 
socialist programme. This slogan, in accord with the economic plan 
of history, would break up the composities of Russia, Austria and 
Turkey, enabling the working class in each country, no longer 
confused by national strivings in common with their bourgeoisie, 
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to recognise its real enemy — ^its own bourgeoisie — and overthrow it. 
Then, acting upon the principles of working-class democracy, such 
a proletariate could fuse with the other nations into a united world 
proletariate. 

It is clear that what Lenin meant in 1913 by the right of self- 
determination was something that would lead to unity and not to 
separation. To Rosa Luxemburg, this approach to the problem 
seemed quite Utopian. To preach separation, and yet expect in- 
dependent nations, once come into existence, to unite again with 
their former oppressor — this seemed to be trusting entirely to a 
mystical Marxian dynamics which would infallibly lead from 
oppressed minority to bourgeois nation, to proletarian revolution 
within that bourgeois nation and thence quite naturally to inter- 
nationalism. Just as it was writ in The Communist Manifesto, To 
the Polish Social Democrats this seemed particularly naive in view 
of the rabid nationalism of the Poles. Once free from Russian 
dominance, the idea of Poland wiUingly reuniting with Russia 
seemed fantastic.^® Utopian as Lenin’s scheme may have appeared, 
his critics overlooked the trifling fact that it was not designed to 
cope with a situation of the future. In 1913, when possibilities for 
separation did not yet exist either for Poland or for other oppressed 
nations, Lenin could freely grant these countries their national 
status. He had nothing to lose. \¥hat he had to gain was the 
argument for party unity, his real concern in 1913. 

When the World War broke out, Lenin, hitherto the leader of 
the anti-Menshevik front in Russia, became the leader of the anti- 
revisionist front throughout Europe. With him, on to the European 
scene, he brought various of his notions concocted for Russian 
conditions but gave them considerably broader scope. His Russian- 
made interpretation of national self-determination he used to good 
advantage in his attacks upon the Second International launched 
from Zimmerwald and Kienthal. 

Lenin demanded that the Social Democrats of France, Germany, 
etc., turn their guns the other way and convert the imperialist war 
into civil war. Fighting the Fatherland’s War on the grounds that 
the other fellow was the attacker, Lenin claimed, was hypocritical. 
Socialism was international. Hence, each socialist party must strike 
against its own government to bring about a democratic peace. 
Merely to demand '' peace with no indemnities and no annexations '' 
was also not the true socialist way, since France, Germany, etc., had 
been imperialistic, i.e. had oppressed other nations, even before the 
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outbreak of war. Therefore, socialists must not only rise against 
their own governments but must also proclaim the right of nations 
to self-determination. Neither Germany nor France had the right 
to claim Alsace-Lorraine, and by supporting such claims socialists 
on either side were supporting their country's imperialism. The 
Poles in Germany must also have the right to determine their own 
national destiny, etcA^ 

Among Lenin's fellow Bolsheviks, Piatakov and Bukharin 
particularly could not understand how '' self-determination " fitted 
the rest of Lenin's Zimmerwald programme. He called for revolu- 
tion to end the imperialist war but seemed perfectly content to 
see rise out of the flames new national bourgeois states, which were 
sure, m time, to become new foci for imperialism. Revolution, or 
civil war, they were agreed to, but not for the purpose of creating 
new national states and further Fatherland's Wars. Instead, once 
the revolution was moving in the West, they believed it might be 
used to overthrow the whole of capitalist economy at one blow 
and reconstruct all of Europe and thence the world on a socialist 
internationalist basis. Piatakov and Bukharin rightly perceived 
the contradiction between Lenin's demands for civil war in the 
West and the idea of self-determination. And against these two 
Lenin quite seriously defended '"self-determination," though in 
abstract terms which enabled him to evade the admission of the 
contradiction. He accused the two of adopting the old Russian 
vice of " economism " to the imperialist problem and pointed 
out that only by way of the political struggle inside the national 
state could the proletariate arrive at the proper level of revolutionary 
consciousness.^^ This was Lenin's theoretical argument concerning 
a situation which had not yet reached the stage when realistic 
decisions had to be made. In 1916, it seems, Lenin, as always, was 
using "self-determination" as a tactical weapon. ^ 

As indicated earlier, self-determination and, in fact, the national 
problem in general, was traditionally a minor issue in the West. 
Lenin might easily have ignored it instead of proposing it as a slogan 
for western social democracy. But he used it anyway, even to the 
extent of contradicting his major theme of Civil War. Rare is the 
dialectician who does not occasionally get tangled up in his own 
thesis. However, there is also such a thing as a deliberate error. 
In this instance, Lenin may have thought principally in terms of 
embarrassing the leadership of the Second International. In view 
of his well-advertised opinions regarding " renegade Kautsky " and 
other working-class leaders of the West, it hardly seems likely that 
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he should have expected these men to lead revolutions. But this 
made it certain that the above-mentioned contradiction would never 
come to life. In the meantime, Lenin might freely throw ''self- 
determination in the teeth of the hated revisionists, knowing they 
must reject the idea or confess themselves willing to fight their own 
governments. Rejection by them of this sacred right could then 
be chalked up by Lenin as added evidence to the revisionist betrayal 
of the socialist cause. 

Lenin returned to Russia in April 1917, his old ideas sharpened 
in the struggle against revisionism in the West. His opposition 
to " annexations old or new,'’ as directed against French and German 
Social Democrats for their unwillingness to grant the right of self- 
determination to pre-war holdings of their respective governments, 
he proceeded to turn against the war policies of the Provisional 
Government. He accused it of being imperialist if only in refusing 
to recognise that all non-Russian peoples of the former Empire who 
" (had) preserved (their national) peculiarities and (theit) will for 
independence " weie thereby to be considered as annexed peoples 
who must be granted the right of self-determination.®® 

In most quarters this position created the impression that Lenin 
desired to see the breaking off from Russia of the various peoples 
and their formation into independent states. But again "self- 
determination ' ' was being used as a tactical device, a part of the 
same programme which freely offered to the peasants land, later 
to be taken away. In 1917, self-determination was offered to the 
peoples of the Russian State only by the Bolshevik Party. This 
became a powerful weapon against the Provisional Government 
and enabled the Bolsheviks to gain the confidence of various 
minority national groups and keep them neutral, indifferent or even 
helpful to the Bolsheviks during one or another phase of the Civil 
War period — this, despite the fact that the Bolsheviks, in com- 
mon with all contemporary Russian political parties, hadn't the 
slightest intention of destroying the territorial integrity of the former 
Empire. 

Naturally, Lenin was aware of the fact that his phrase "self- 
determination," useful in so many different ways in the past, was 
being misconstrued. And yet, it is not easy to accuse Lenin of 
outright hypocrisy, for to himself, and in terms of his Marxian 
approach, Lenin was remarkably consistent. If people misunder- 
stood his terminology, Lenin might shrug his shoulders and let the 
fools delude themselves. At the same time, his intentions were 
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clearly and candidly stated and apparent to any using the correct 
ideological approach. Looking back upon his speeches and writings 
of 1917 this becomes quite obvious. 

It is clear that though he spoke of the right to separate in 1917, 
his stress, as in 1913, was entirely on unity. The proletarian party 
(the Bolsheviks), he declared, must '' insist on the promulgation and 
immediate realisation of full freedom of separation from Russia for 
all nations and peoples who were oppressed by Tsarism/' But, 
as he also said, '' the proletarian party (must) strive to create as 
large a state as possible " and the way to do this, according to 
Lenin, was to create a Russian republic so democratic that, even 
given the freedom to separate, the nations oppressed by Tsarism, 
haying nothing to fear and having much to gain by fraternal unity 
with the workers' state, "'would refuse to separate." 

Taken thus far — and it was at this point that most of Lenin's 
contemporaries failed to follow his line of reasoning — Lenin and 
Wilson would seem by no means far apart in their concepts of self- 
determination. The real key to what Lenin meant lies in his inter- 
pretation of the two concepts, ‘"nation" and ""democracy," of 
which the broader idea, "" national self-determination," is composed. 
The nation, to Lenin, was not the familiar historic outgrowth of 
capitalism. But speaking, as it were, for the proletariate, Lenin 
meant by ""nation " the working class, i.e. the people minus the 
bourgeoisie, the latter presumably liquidated by the time the will 
of the proletariate had become the determining factor in the nation's 
destiny.^® Thus, m 1917, when Lenin spoke of nations uniting, he 
invariably wrote of the "" toiHng masses " of the nations. 

By democracy, and this is the heart of the problem, Lenin did 
not mean the will of the majority, nor even the majority of what 
remained of nation after the political emasculation of the bourgeoisie. 
In his own words : 

We ought to look forward, not backward ; we ought to look away 
from the usual bourgeois type of democracy which has been strengthening 
the domination of the bourgeoisie by means of the old monarchistic organs 
of government — the police, the army, the bureaucracy. We must look 
forward to the advent of the newly bom democracy, which will im- 
mediately cease to be a democracy, for democracy means the people's 
rule, whde, obviously, an armed people could not rule over itself. The 
word democracy is not only not scientific when applied to the Com- 
munistic Party, but, since March 1917, it has simply become a blinker 
placed upon the eyes of the revolutionary people, preventing the latter 
from establishing boldly, freely and on its own initiative a new form of 
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power : the Soviet of Workers, Soldiers, etc., Deputies, as the sole power 
in the state and as the harbinger of the ''withering away'' of the state 
as such. 

The new democracy, then, is nothing less than a dictatorship. 
Adding Lenin's "democracy" to Lenin's "nation," it becomes 
clear that it is a Bolshevik dictatorship which determines the will 
of the nation over which it has established dominance. And since, 
by definition, Bolshevik organisations everywhere must unquestion- 
ingly obey the Central Committee, it becomes further clear that 
whether or not a " nation " joined the " workers’ state " was deter- 
mined by no part, not even by the dictatorship, of such a " nation ' ' ; 
it would be determined entirely by the Central Committee, i.e. the 
Bolshevik dictatorship of Russia. Such would be the case even 
where the majority of a nation approved of the " self-determining " 
action of the Russian-guided dictatorship, for the majority opinion 
would be incidental — ^pleasing to the dictatorship perhaps — but not 
necessarily affecting its decision. 

In the final analysis, it was the will of the central or Russian 
dictatorship that Lenin had m mind when he spoke of self-determina- 
tion by other nations in the Civil War period. And while Lenin 
lived, he had no qualms about putting this theory into practice, even 
to the extent of employing armed might. This explains the early 
military conquest of the Ukraine and of Georgia by Red forces and 
the unsuccessful attempts, during 1917-1930, to force the Estonian, 
Finnish and Polish nations into working-class unity with the So\’iet 
State. As most of Lenin's ideas, that of self-determination by order 
of the Party centre, if necessary through the instrumentality of the 
Red Army, has lived on in the minds of Lenin's successors. Thus, 
in 1939 and 1940, the peoples of Eastern Poland, Bessarabia and 
the Baltic countries, having been invaded by Red forces, determined 
to join the U.S.S.R. 

Stanley W. Page. 

C.C.iV.Y., New York, 


1 For fnrtlaer information on the last two mentioned, see S. W Page, “ Lenin, 
the National Question and the Baltic States, 1917-1919," The American Slavic 
and East European Review, Febmary 1948, p. 22 

2 During the spring of 1920, the counter-attackmg Red Army swept to the gates 
of WarsawL Soviets were organised throughout the Red-held area and the pro- 
clamation of Soviet Poland awaited only the conquest of Warsaw. (L. Fisher, 
The Soviets m World Affairs, N.Y., 1930, 2 vols , Vol I, p 273 ) Interestingly 
enough, Feliks Kon, one of the triumverate designated to head the Polish Soviet 
Republic in 1920, pubhshed a pamphlet in 1927 berating Poland for ingratitude 
to Soviet Russia. According to Kon, “ the begmmng of Poland’s liberation " was 
the Soviet decree of 9 September 1918 which annulled all treaties on Poland among 
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the three Empires, on the grounds that such treaties contradicted the principles 
of self-determination. (Feliks Yakovlevich Kon, NaisionaVny vopros v Pol* she, 
Moscow, 1927, p 4 ) 

3 In the Peace of Tartu, for mstance, signed on 2 February 1920, the Soviet 
Government " unreservedly recognised the independence and autonomy of the State 
of Estonia (Treaty of Peace between Russia and Estonia, London, 1920, p 2 ) 

^ WTiere Polish liberation was concerned, Marx was interested only in the degree 
to vhich it would aid or hinder the unification of Germany. For a study of Marx 
and the Polish Question, see H. M. Macdonald, " Marx, Engels and the Polish 
National Movement,” Journal of Modern History, Vol 13, Chicago, 1941 , or see 
Marx^Engels Gesamtausgabe, V Adoratski, Ed , Moscow, 1935, Part I, Vol VII, 
pp. 301-04 ; Part III, Vol I, pp 206, 207 , see also Deutsche Brusseler Zeitung, 
1847, No. 98, from The Communist Manifesto . . . ; with an introduction and 
explanatory notes by D. Ryazanov, N.Y,, 1930, p. 249. No objective study has 
yet been written on Marx and the Irish Question. But it seems clear, if only from 
the fact that Marx did not discover the Irish cause until 1868, after seventeen years 
of residence in England, that he was trying to blame the subjection of Ireland for 
the failure of the Enghsh proletanate to make his predictions of revolution come 
true. This on the theory that a nation (the proletariate of a nation) cannot be free 
while it enslaves another nation. Fmal proof to Marx and Engels of the abasement 
of the English proletanate was its support of the Tory ticket in 1868 — the city workers' 
first chance to vote after the Reform Bill of the preceding year. See Marx-Engels 
Correspondence, i 846 -i 8 gs> Marxist Library, Vol. XXIX, N.Y., 1936, pp. 253, 254. 
Engels to Marx, 18 November 1868 : ” Wtiat do you say to the elections in the 
factory districts ? Once agam the proletanate has discredited itself terribly ...” 

® See Der Londoner Kongress, Zur Beleuchtung der Vorgdnge auf demselben, 
Berhn, 1896 (offprint from Sozialist, p 26.) , also, Bericht der Delegierten der russi- 
schen Sozialdemokraiie an dem internationalen Soziahsten Kongress in London, 
Ziinch, 1896. Piekhanov headed the Russian delegation, 

® The inclusion of this resolution arose out of the Congress' concern not to alienate 
the Polish Sociahst Party (P.PS) See P. Lepeshmski, "Pervi S’yezd,” Istoria 
V K P (h) V S’yezdakh, Ed., P. Lepeshmski, Kharkov, 1930, p. 20. 

’ The Congress met at Brussels, later transferring to London when the Belgian 
Government got too nervous about having so many revolutionaries around. 

8 For a more detailed account of the Pohsh argument see V. Leder, ” Natsional'ny 
vopros v polskoi 1 russkoi Sotsial Demokratii,” Proletarskaya Revohutsia, 1927, 
2-3 (61-62), pp 151-58 , for an account m English see O. Gankin and H. Fisher, 
The Bolsheviks and the World War, Stanford, 1940, pp 501-04. 

* The Bund, or Jewish Workers’ League of Poland and Lithuania, got its official 
start as a united Jewish proletarian organisation at a Vilna conference, 25-27 
September 1897. 

From the decisions of the First Congress ”... The All- Jewish Workers' 
League in Russia and Poland enters the party as an autonomous organisation, 
independent only in questions especially concerning the Jewish proletariat,” from, 

” Manifest Rossuskoy Sotsial Demokraticheskoy Rabochei Partii,” Proletarskaya 
Revohutsia, 1921, No. i, p. 98 

Around 1900, the Russian pohce organised special agencies for dcnti-Bund 
warfare. These came under the jurisdiction of Zubatov, famous leader of the 
so-called police sociahsm. [BoVshaya Sovietskaya Entziklopedia, Moscow, 1927, 
Vol. VIII, p. 106,) 

A resolution of the 1901 (Fourth) Congress of the Bund declared in part : 

” We accept the present borders of (Russia) as a non-alterable fact . . . We stand 
for complete . . . freedom and equality, and, as concerns national equality, we 
see the sole guarantee therefor in national (cultural) autonomy and not in territorial 
independence.” (IV-i S*yezd vseobshchago Evreiskago Rahochago Soyuza v Litve, 
Pol* she t Rossn, Geneva, igoi, p. ii.) A programme of cultural autonomy, mcident- 
aUy, gave the Bund a leg to stand on against the powerful nationahstic appeal of 
Zionism then attracting a large foUowmg among the Jews of Russia. 

V. I. Lenin, Sochinenya, 2nd Ed., 30 vols., Moscow, 1929, Vol. XVII, p. 65. 

Lenin, ” Poiozhenye Bunda v Partii,” Sochinenya, Vol. VI, pp. 78-86. 

The question of ” The Place of the Bund in the Party ” was given first place 
in the official hstings of the resolutions of the Second Party Congress. See Lenm, 
op. ctt., Vol. V, p. 398. 
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L. Martov and T. Dan, Geschichte der russtschen Soztaldemokmhe, Berlin, 1926, 

p. 66, 

From Iskra, No. 44, 15 July 1903. 

18 Jd. 

18 In April 1906 the IVth or, so-called, Umhcation Congress of the Russian Social 
Democrat Workers’ Party took place in Stockholm. On this occasion, the national 
groups, including those who had left the Congress of 1903, agreed to elect a common 
Central Committee However, the irritating question of how to interpret self- 
determination was left unresolved. Polish, Lettish and Jewish Social Democrats 
%vere induced to enter the common Party after receiving assurances of great freedom 
of action in relation to the proletariate in their respective bailiwicks, (Protokoh 
Oh'yedzmieVnogo Cyesda RSDRP Sostoyavskegosa v Sfokgolme v igo 6 g,, Moscow, 
1926, pp 338-39) 

J. Stalin, Marxism and the National Question, N.Y , 1942, pp. 8-9 ; also 
Leder, op. cit , igo 

21 This factor is hinted at by Leder, who mentions that “ the federahst inclina- 
tions of the various national groups were hurting the general party movement ” 
Leder, however, makes no attempt to explain why these “ inclinations,” existent 
since 1903, became the source of special problems m 1912, (See Leder, op. ciL, 
p. 190.) 

22 For the sake of unity, the August Congress, among other things, adopted a 

resolution conceding that the Bund's ” demand for national cultural autonomy (w^as) 
not incompatible with the point in the Party programme concerning the right of 
nations to self-determination ” (B. Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution, N.Y , 

1948, p. 581 .) Lemn was quick to denounce this Menshevik surrender of the position 
taken by the Congress of 1903 ” The August Conference of hquidators,” he wrote, 

“ by the admission of even the neutral Menshevik Plekhanov, destroyed the pro- 
gramme of the RSDWP [in their] adaptation of socialism to nationalism.” (Lemn, 
op. at., Vol. XVII, p. 63.) 

23 As Lenm, at this time, described him in a letter to Gorky. 

2^ For very persuasive evidence on this score, see L. Trotsky, Siahn, N.Y., 1946, 
pp. 157-58; also B Wolfe, op. at, pp 581-83. 

23 After Stahn was arrested in 1913, Lemn tried to get other Transcaucasians to 
take his place as a vehicle for Lemn’s propaganda on the national question, (Wolfe, 
op. at., pp. 583-87.) 

28 Lenm, op at., Vol. XVII, p. 63 ; also Vol XVI, p 508. 

2 ”^ Lenm, op, at , Vol XVI, p. 195. In an article of November 1912 and cap- 
tioned “ Bolmye voprosi nashei partii ” (Painful problems of our Party) Lemn 
attempts to tie the federalist desires of the Poles and of the Bund to the broader 
concept of liquidationism. ” The complete isolation of the Lettish, Pohsh, Jewnsh 
S.D s IS a fact Every Pohsh S D knows that there is no movement toward unity 
With the Bund in Poland and never has been. The same applies to the Russian 
S.D.s and the Bund. The ‘ nationalists ’ have their separate organisations, their 
central authorities, congresses, etc The Russians do not have these, and their Central 
Committee can make no decisions -without those of the Bund, Poles and Letts who 
know nothing of Russian affairs but are fighting with us Let the serious thinking 
S D s consider the ‘ national question.’ Federation or unity ? Federation for 
' nationalities ’ with separate centres but no separate centre for the Russians, or 
complete unity ^ Nominal unity with actual breach (or chopping off) of the Bund 
in local organisations or actual unity from top to bottom ” 

23 Lemn, op. at., Vol. XVI, p. 234. 

22 Stalin, op. at., pp. 55-56 

38 For Lenin’s dialectical reply to Luxemburg’s calling his ideas metaphysical, 
abstract and impractical, see Lenm, op. at., Vol. XVII, pp. 427-74. 

3 ^ Soisial-Bemokrat, No. 54-55, 10 June 1916, pp. 1-3 , cited by Gankin and 
Fisher, op. at , pp. 403-04. 

33 Accordmg to article 7 of the Bukharin-Piatakov Theses of November 19x5, 
” The deffection [by Lenm] of the proletariat’s attention toward the settling of 
' national problems ’ becomes extremely harmful, especially now when the question 
of mobilising the proletarian forces on an international scale for their international 
activities, and for the overthrow of capitalism has been raised in a practical manner.” 
(From Gankin and Fisher, op. at , pp. 219-23.) 

33 Economism ” was the term applied to the Russian version of Bernstein’s 

Z 
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revisionism* The Economists believed that the working class of Russia should 
stress economic rather than political struggle against the Tsarist order 

Gankin and Fisher, op at , pp 219-36 In August or September 1916, 
Lenm wrote "We must proceed toward a socialist and consistently democratic 
organisation of the proletariate against the bourgeoisie and against opportunism 
through the utilisation of bourgeois democracy There is no other path , 
Marxism knows no other way out, just as real life knows none. We must include 
m tins policy free secession and free union among nations, rather than brush them 
aside or fear that their inclusion might ' soil ' the ‘ purely ’ economic tasks ' ' (Gankin 
and Fisher, p 228,) 

35 V. I Lenm, Collected Works, N.Y , 1929, VoL XX, Bk. I, p 91 

35 “ Any man,” wrote Lenm in 1917, " who has even the most rudimentary 
political education must recognise that Courland [part of Russia since 1795] has 
always been annexed to Russia” (Lenin’s italics) {Ibid., p. 112.) 

3 ^ Ibid., Bk II, p 144 

33 Ibtd , Bk I, p 144 

33 Speaking of the Finns on 12 May 1917, Lenm said ' " All the Finns want now 
IS autonomy. We stand for complete freedom of Finland Only when this ideal 
is reahsed, will faith in Russian democracy be strengthened, will the Finns refuse to 
separate.” {Ibid., p 313 ) 

^3 Lenin wrote in 1903 : ” Social democracy . . has as its positive and major 

task the achievement of self-determination not of peoples and nations but of the 
proletariate within each nationality.” {Supra, p. 7a.) 

Lenm, Collected Works, Bk. I, p. 155. 



SLOWACKI’S PLACE IN POLISH 
DRAMA 


The creative career of Juliiisz Siowacki gives undoubted proof of 
a dramaturgical calling that was both precocious and lasting. In 
sum, not only was that career, though cut off at forty, marked by 
some twenty dramatic conceptions — nine of them uncompleted — 
but this series of finished or sketched creations went further than 
offering the spectacle of one and the same formula, exploited to meet 
diverse situations and showing attempts more often than not very 
different in character. Moreover, these dramas did more than 
register their place in the customary categories of Romance ; either 
by a special feature or by their very essence they frequently cut right 
through the current fashion of the period. Yet, while drawing 
attention to the originality and diversity of these works and the 
brief intervals between them, we must go on to do something else 
which, for our present purpose, is bound to be far more important, 
since it shows us at what point precisely in his dramas the writer 
linked up certain of his ambitions as artist, thinker and citizen. 

When, as a young man, Siowacki naively aspired to win im- 
mediate glory with three small volumes of verse — all that his fervent 
adolescence had produced — ^he placed alongside the narratives, 
romances and exotic pieces a la Byron ^ to which he pinned high 
hopes, since he felt that they were in the fashion of the time, two 
dramas, Mtndowe (1829) ^ and Maria Stuart (1830). And what 
matters is not so much that these dramas, above all the second, 
are first-rate — particularly if one considers the years of the author, 
cou^s d'essai which are coups de mattre ; but rather that from the 
literary standpoint they are wholly different from the poems. The 
latter concentrate on evoking violent and unusual situations, above 
all on suggesting a highly spiced and picturesque atmosphere, 
employing a descriptive ornament heavily charged and unyielding : 
the mentality of the characters is even more summary, if that is 
possible, and more conventional than with Byron. The dramas, 
by contrast, are written in a relatively chastened style, where no 
concession is made either to romantic bel canto or to the super- 
imposed picturesque, and the problems have nothing in common 
with those the poet encounters. Mindowe sets out to reveal to us 
the shock of two civilizations meeting and to evoke, inside Lithu- 
anian society, the hour of twilight when the primitive begins to 
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be mixed with protective camouflage and with tricks which would 
aim at foresightedness. In Mana Stuart all the effort is concentrated 
on the most intimate mentality of the dramahs personse and on 
building up the plot. 

All the same, what we meet from the outset is not the fairly 
common phenomenon of a poet who from time to time gets the 
notion of putting his conceptions into the dialogues, costumes, 
psychological traits and conflicts of figures borrowed from history, 
but the quite different spectacle of a double vocation. This, it is 
true, will not always live so drastically '' de-doubled as in these 
youthful efforts. Later on we meet signs of interpenetration where 
there is waged a subtle game of reciprocal distortions and influences 
between the two halves of this vocation, but where all the same 
each possesses its own autonomy and special history. We have a 
duality of the same order as that which later in Wyspianski was to 
unite, but also to oppose to each other, in the refinements of artistic 
expression, the dramatist and the painter. 

I 

V 

If one sets out to get an idea of the importance attached by 
Siowacki to that half of himself which was the dramatist, and of 
the range of tasks which he entrusted to it, one need only recall 
a few facts. 

When, in keeping with the notion that wishes the poets to be 
lofty judges of men and of the problems of national life and to 
provide the great words of command to society, Siowacki assumed 
for the first time this role of '' holy soul '' and of '' leader of the 
people,'' it was to the drama Kordian (1833) that he entrusted this 
grave and significant message. Then, after a period of varying 
Hterary efforts, he ventured at last on the grand leap and tried out 
his own solution for the problems of artistic creation and expression ; 
and once more in a drama, Balladyna (1834), g^ve himself over 
to delicate and daring minglings of diverse esthetic and psycho- 
logical effects and of tones that seem discordant at first, but which 
will forever remain the distinguishing and captivating mark of his 
originality. 

So likewise when, after the mystical enlightening experienced 
from his meeting with Towianski (1842), Siowacki decided quite 
naturally that his artistic work should serve henceforth to make 
known to men and to convince them of the supreme clarities by 
which he was overwhelmed and consumed, he used as medium two 
dramas Ksiqdz Marek and Sen srehrny Salomei (1842-1843) . One 
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cannot fail to be moved at seeing how, when the poet, gripped by 
the conviction that life and energy were fast running out, fiung 
down on paper in gigantic outlines the works most truly his own 
and then was unable to complete any of them, he should neverthe- 
less have taken the trouble to finish one excellent translation — ^that 
of El pfincipe constants (1842-1843) It is also true that from the 
moment when, with astonishing artistic insight, he had divined 
that to express the state of his soul — at once mystical and epic — 
there already existed in the European heritage a perfectly adequate 
dramatic form,^ which (in addition) represented the ideal artistic 
translation of the spirit of the 17th-century Poland to which he 
returned so often and so willingly, no sacrifice seemed for him too 
great. The man who had arrived at the zenith of his own powers 
of invention and expression turned, docile and patient, to the school 
of Calderon to come upon the secrets of the dramatic and poetic art 
of the Great Spaniard, 

Before going further with our enquiry, let us strike a balance of 
results up to now. By his intimately sensitive nature, Siowacki 
has emerged as the personification of the poet, even as Plato 
portrayed him in Ion — a winged being which flies above the asperities 
of earth, intoxicated by light and heaven. And among those who 
were his immediate predecessors in time we recognise at a glance 
the artist with whom it is convenient to compare him. This '' older 
brother '' of Siowacki is undoubtedly Shelley. But, somehow or 
other, it happened — almost without any dmning of this by their 
contemporaries — that these great and pure lyricists were also the 
dramatists of their generation — most effective and most enduring. 

After establishing this meeting of two great figures of the early 
19th century, it will suffice as a hint at a solution of the title of this 
paper, to reflect for an instant on the difference that must have 
existed between Shelley and Siowacki as soon as they applied their 
powers to dramatic composition. 

No form of literar}^ art, perhaps even of art in general, is more 
directly and closely bound up with the social order of any age than 
the drama. Called upon, if it is authentic, to seize at the first 
attempt the spirit and heart of the audience, the drama ought to 
deal with problems that are truly crucial for that audience ; and 
it should further attack these problems by subterfuges of feeling 
and imagination w'hich release with sure hand and forthrightly the 
springs of the great emotions. Thus, it ds only too evident that 
despite the permanence in time and space of the essential features 
of human psychology, these crucial problems and the manner of 
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approach to them in the realm of feeling differ notably in keeping 
with the structure, civilisation and age-long experience of diverse 
societies.^ Nothing proves this better than the radical difference 
between the Greek dramas and the Italian and French tragedies 
which revolved around the same themes, used the same dramatis 
persons, and were conceived according to an aesthetic and to school 
rules which thought they were faithful to the doctrines and models 
of antiquity. 

From the moment when this law of letters is clear to our mind, 
it is not difficult to realise how the elaboration of a dramatic tradition 
in Poland revealed itself otherwise than in the great literatures of 
the West. In Italy, England or France the drama won its glory 
in the i6th century, a moment when cultural and social life were 
governed by the overriding models of the royal courts — all of them 
stemming more or less directly from the fountain of the Italian 
renaissance. So then the drama was fed by the living experiences 
of the people of whom these courts were the natural environment. 
Its peculiar qualities were derived from the closed and perilous 
world of those courts, in which rivalries were violent, even though 
hidden behind polish, self-mastery or hypocrisy ; and where the 
daily existence was at once impassioned and calculated, or under a 
constant strain of tense relationships inside a fairly narrow group 
of people who knew one another well. 

In Poland the essential and lasting values of civilisation had been 
created during the i6th and 17th centuries in the bosom of the 
commonwealth of gentry,"' where the towns had almost no signifi- 
cance and the Royal Court less and less. Both those who moulded 
letters and those for whom they were intended had as their nearest 
horizon the experiences of a gentleman-farmer-citizen. Thus the 
matrix from which could be born (though not necessarily) an original 
form of drama was a milieu inside which relations were far less 
numerous, less constant, and above all much less intense : they 
only stood out in memorable dramatic " relief, during the plenary 
assemblies for discussion and legislation of the Diet, the dietines, 
the Church Synods, or the Party Meetings (Zjazdy) ; in which great 
national or moral issues were at stake and diverse views were 
vehemently in opposition, but where it was expected as a matter 
of course that they would end in a sentimental declaration of unity 
and solidarity. One need not add that, as always where important 
decisions depend on the humour of such an assembly, the special 
atmosphere was often very soon that of emotional rhetoric. Further, 
the baroque affectation which soon followed and set an indelible mark 
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on the nation was accompanied by three grim catastrophes which 
were soon to strike the Commonwealth, and overlaid this rhetoric 
with a patina of eschatological l57ricism. 

One may here risk a metaphor and say that just as from the 
medieval Church there emerged little by little the religious drama 
of the West, so from the sessions of the Polish Diet might have 
emerged a drama of whose future one could say in advance that 
quite by contrast with that of the West it would be : 

(1) communal and not individual, in that it lived by the sufferings 
and fate of the masses and not by the private doings of a few heroes ; 

(2) symbolic, since these attitudes and communal cataclysms 
could only be validly dramatised under the form of characters who 
were necessarily myths ; and above all : 

(3} pathetic rather than dramatic, since it would evoke situations 
more often than a combination of deeds. One might add that, in 
all probability, it would inherently have the cast of poetry, since 
this alone is able to create the climate in which these myth-characters 
would take on the undoubted shape of beings of flesh and blood ; 
and poetry alone can assure the tense atmosphere in which static 
situations (of grief or danger), or problems set forth symbolically, 
would be charged with enough power of passion to compel the atten- 
tion of the audience. 

Such a thing was possible, but one sees at the outset that it 
would not be easy. One would have to imagine quite new forms, 
or at least submit those that came down from antiquity or the 
West to such a distortion that in fact only a memory of the original 
source would remain. In fact to-day, when one is aware of this 
possibility, one seems to recognise certain signs of such an evolution 
in the dramatic works of the i6th century, e.g. Kupiec by Mikoiaj 
Rej (1545) or Odprawa poslow greckich by Kochanowski (1578). But 
one must note that the departure, which we feel is here encountered, 
from the earlier dramatic schemes (the mediaeval morality play or 
Greek tragedy) is in any case scarcely perceptible and, if it really 
exists, it is wholly unconscious. It may even be established that, 
when at the end of a long period of grouping experiments a per- 
manent theatre was formed in Poland in the last decades of the 
i8th century, far from seeking this solution people turned their backs 
on the problem and ignored it. By a complete misreading of the 
sociological laws of the theatre, men contented themselves with 
accepting in toio the forms created by the West, only changing 
the names of the characters and the actual details of the social 
decor. 
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Returning now to the matter before us, we see that there was 
no common measure between the task faced by Siowacki and that 
of Shelley from the time when, kindred geniuses at bottom, they 
resolved to endow literature with dramatic works which rose above 
the level of anecdote. Shelley, Manzoni and Musset created or 
applied a mutation of literary techniques to a dramatic tradition 
that was already ancient, illustrious and firmly rooted. Notably 
for Shelley this effort was the more natural since in fact he was 
only concerned to re-establish in its rights the only one of the older 
dramatic forms which towards 1820 had showed itself still vigorous 
and life-giving — that of Shakespeare. Conversely, Siowacki, wish- 
ing to accomplish something else than empty exercises of a 
writer, found himself in 1830 in the same situation as once, 
in their respective milieus, were Trissin, Robert Gamier or 
Marlowe. 

It is the real merit of Siowacki as a dramatist that he was aware 
of the dimensions and the novelty of this task, and that he knew how 
to put forth with patience and courage the Titanic effort entailed 
by the fact of its acceptance and achievement. There is here some- 
thing which grips us. The man was sickly and highly nervous ; 
susceptible and coquettish as a woman ; unable not to follow a 
caprice or the impulse of the moment. Moreover, these mental 
characteristics find their repercussion in a thousand details of his 
works, or even — as we shall see — ^in certain windings of his creative 
path as a dramatist. However, to those who follow with attention 
and sympathy this course to the end, with its sudden sorties and its 
minute and chance paths, there soon appears the vast and unyielding 
energy of an artist who, from one attempt to another, never rests 
with any conquest made, but aims at attaining always and more 
fully the total authenticity of his poetic speech and his dramatic 
vision. 

We confine our remarks here to dramatic form and go on to bring 
out briefly the stages of this triumphant way. It may have been 
pure chance, but Siowacki commenced by perfecting himself in the 
techniques fully approved in his day. One must say that nothing 
could serve him better in his further searches. He tries his hand 
first on those forms of drama where for success he had to possess the 
qualities of metre, construction and skill which, though less obvious, 
are also indispensable in the most revolutionary forms. 

In Mindowe he applies the formula of the 18th-century political 
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drama, in which the characters and their conflicts set out the pro- 
blems and complex conditions of societies whose people are in a way 
eponymous.^ It was a hybrid formula but rich in possibilities. The 
result is a work extremely intelligent and interesting, but marred 
by a few gross naiveties. This is the habit of beginners destined to 
succeed in something difficult, but to be guilty of oversight in things 
that belong to the childhood of art. In Maria Stuart he set about 
writing a drama of psychological analysis, perfectly built, and this 
time the result was above all praise. He succeeded in revealing 
with cruel insight the petty character of the Queen, without touching 
an3rthing of her charm or poetry ; and, alongside her, he illumined 
in a plausibly just way the sacrificed personality of Darnley. Even 
though it is never said, it seems beyond doubt that this drama of 
a twenty-one-year-old can stand comparison with the works of Alfieri 
or Schiller. 

Here is the proof of this • had it not been for his boundless 
ambition Siowacki could have been content to go on as he had 
begun and compose a whole Hbrary of interesting dramas — clever 
and perfectly useless. 

Yet, on the contrary, he soon passes at once to a third experi- 
ment. In Kordian (1833) he sets himself to transmit ideas, and 
from this point of view the work is not without interest. But as 
regards the dramatic formula, which is what interests us here, we 
find ourselves in admitted retreat from Maria Stuart. Partly no 
doubt under the power of a dual protective camouflage imposed 
on Siowacki by his nervous and aggressive nature {Kordian, being 
set up as an answer to Mickiewicz's Dziady, Part III, and in a deeper 
way to Byron’s Manfred, ought to have been moulded on these 
two texts) the author chose here a form at that time the most 
fashionable and the most ambitious, but also the most debatable. 
This was the brand of '' romantic drama in which one sole character 
is seen in depth illumined from aU sides but especially %vithin (by 
a sorry intrusion of lyrical oratory and an abuse of the soliloquy) 
— whereas all other characters appear only in has relief. 

The two first parts of Kordian are w^orth neither more nor less 
than the more famous samples of genre, i.e. they are dramatically 
insipid. But here perhaps the true vocation of the dramatist breaks 
out in that even in this framework, doomed in advance, Siowacki 
knew how to insert discoveries truly dramatic and of the first order. 
The crowd scenes with which Part III opens, and the oath-taking 
by Tsar Nicholas I, unloose an impression of terrifying unusualness 
by the simplest of treatments, by the unreal swiftness of the rhythm 
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of events, and by a bold and revealing use of the pantomime. 
Further, the way in which the psychic disorder of Kordian at the 
time of the abortive attempt at assassination is staged in a monologue 
artificially spoken by two " actors ” — an agonia of the highest 
quality— constitutes a striking success. Thus, even in this tribute 
paid unhappily to the tastes of the era, the author knew how to 
try out new methods — which were soon to be of wondrous use to 
him in the day when he would find his true formula. 

However, in the long run, this was a dead end, and the poet was 
aware of it in time. The promised trilogy remained only a portico. 
Wisely refusing for a time to confer an ideological meaning on his 
work, he turned to experiment with the form in which one day 
he would be able to express what he had to say, and wrote Balladyna 
(1834) . I emphasise the character of literary experiment which this 
dr am a affects, an experiment this time conclusive. The features 
which in future will mark SlowacM’s work — its mythical character, 
the fact that the poetic atmosphere has here more range than the 
mentality of the dramatis personas, the use of highly contrasted 
settings to bring out the complexity of human situations, are shown 
here in a state chemically pure, and without external justification. 
Moreover the achieving of the planned result would represent the 
main difficulty to be faced. We have indeed to do with a test case : 
if the form were to give this time the desired result, it would be 
possible to use it henceforth with the same mastery which is grounded 
from the start in technical ingenuity. 

Indeed, what could be riskier than to place side by side characters 
taken from different ages and literary registers, coming from the 
popular romantic ballad, the idyll, the romance comedies of Shake- 
speare {Midsummer Night’s Dream and As You Like It), from 
Macbeth and King Lear ; to put them all into a prehistoric Poland, 
which from the outset is not taken either tragically or even seriously ; 
to sprinkle the whole with literary pastiches — but expect all the 
same to make of this mixture a spectacle which in conformity with 
the antique releases at once both pity and horror ! 

3 

Since the days of symbolism we have known more than one 
experiment characterised by a gratuitous overweighting of poetic 
values. Precisely the check which they have met with in the 
properly dramatic field, shows up how exceptional and deserving 
was Siowacki’s success. 

It seems possible to set out some at least of the reasons for this 
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success, First then, as always when hazardous battles end in 
victory, the enterprise which was foolishly ambitious in its ends 
was handled with the wisdom of a serpent in regard to means. These 
unreal and diverse characters are presented by the author from the 
start in their appropriate surroundings, methodically using nuances 
and contrasts to link them together. It is only when this alchemy 
has produced a whole series of partial effects, safely measured out, 
that at the beginning of Act IV he ventures to unite them. At this 
moment the game is won ; and it is not without reason that then 
and only then the dramatic element takes precedence over the fairy- 
tale — the latter only surviving in so far as it is necessary to give to 
the action a symbolism of morality.” Besides, one must note that, 
even if the psychology of the characters is reduced to the simplest 
features (with more complications and nuances it would with a dis- 
proportionate weight crush those characters like soap-bubbles) it 
remains more or less constant and consistent. The author has seen 
that whims can play a part in the assembling of a drama, but 
not in its fundamental character. Finally, I should particularly 
emphasise the outstanding role which, through the early parts of 
the play, i.e. those where the success of the tour de force is still at 
stake, is assigned to the main decor — ^the great green forest of idylls 
and operas where it is a daily thing to meet hermits and poetical 
shepherds, and where enchantments can be unleashed and tales of 
wonder unfolded. It is by mobilising to the limit the power of 
envelopment, which conceals this genius loci, that the cohesion 
of elements, so astonished at finding themselves together, is finally 
attained. 

For the author this was '' a possession forever,” in the sense 
that if in the sequel the ingredients of these exciting literary cock- 
tails ” differed almost every time in genus or even in species, and 
if these methods of the alchemist served later to communicate some- 
thing which to the author meant dynamic ideas, the general formula 
was unchanged : fantasy, symbolism and even revelation super- 
imposed on everyday psychological truth ; the grandeur of the saga 
or theogony shot through with grotesque triviality — and everything 
dominated by a powerful emotive atmosphere designed to suggest 
the situation to be faced by the social group. 

True it is that to this lofty and fine sesthetic Siowacki was at 
times unfaithful. As noted above, the weaknesses of his mental 
make-up, his love of success (so cruelly and almost invariably dis- 
appointed while he lived), and the capriciousness which was no longer 
daringly imaginative but even incapable of submitting to any rules 
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(even its o^to), explain the zig-zags which mark a superb record of 
effort and of depth of thought. Thus Horsztynski (1835), which 
he tried to revive Hamlet (the sort of thing that was most certain 
to lead to disaster), is set in Lithuania at the time of the Rising 
of Bar but is paradoxically dated 1794. Thus Beatrice Cenci (1839), 
where he succumbs to the vulgar blandishments of the French 
dramatic romance, with its Renaissance duelling and devilish 
priests richly provided with bastards and with purely physical 
coups de theatre ; and thus even Mazeppa.^ 

Yet apart from these uncertainties, the grand line is followed in 
Lilia Weneda (1839), Ksiq,dz Marek, and in Sen srebrny Salomei, 
as well as m the splendid fragments Bemowski and Krak (1840). 
And this line is neither more nor less than in the tradition which 
begins with an authentic Pohsh drama to be placed alongside the 
Elizabethan, the comedy of Castille and French tragedy. 

The time has now come finally to sum up the features that mark 
it. These dramas are always collective. Each time there is at 
stake the destiny of a whole people, committed to a choice that 
involves its whole future. The significance of the crucial moment 
is symbolised in the fate of an exceptional personality : saint, 
martyr, political and social reformer or sage, in whom culminate 
the confused longings and lofty aspirations of a social mass, as well 
as its determination to bear disaster with dignity. Apart from 
King Agesilaus of Sparta, the features of these '' leaders of the 
people '' such as the Druid King Derwid, Father Marek, the 
Ukrainian sage Wernyhora, the adventurer Beniowski, the Polish 
Parsifal-Zawisza Czarny, the herald of individualism Samuel 
Zborowski, have not a trace of the historical, in the sense that 
they are either wholly imagined or their portraits have been highly 
magnified or distorted. 

It is indeed significant that precisely this exception of the realism 
in Agesilaus (1844) is paid for by a check-mate. Siowacki is only 
at his ease when he can confer on these ''people-symbols'' the 
dimensions and mythical character which alone can raise them to 
the functional role they are to play. What is more, these pictures 
of historical crises, so perfectly set in an atmosphere of exactness 
that is often striking ; traversing the ages from pre-history to the 
end of the i8th century (or even farther if one includes Kordian), 
have nothing in them of archaeology : never is it their aim, whether 
nearer or remoter, to play with the exotic in time, with this purely 
aesthetic transposition into other ages to which Romanticism 
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attached so much of its effort and hopes. With Siowacki, contrari- 
wise, the conflicts of values of the Venedic age, or of that of Bar 
{1768), not only do not remove the reader (or the alas ! imaginary 
spectator !) from the year 1840 and from the basic problems the 
author had to set himself whether as thinker or citizen. They lead 
him to a profounder appreciation than if they had been stated in 
the language of 1840 — a speech encumbered with wrappings which 
belonged only in fleeting fashion or by accident belonging to the 
spiritual dramas of the epoch. 

This effect is in no way achieved by the method of allusion, which 
consists in falsifying the portrait of a moment of the past to draw 
from it specious lessons affecting the present. As a consequence 
the dramatist has chosen, or more often pictured in the limits 
of what is historically plausible, crises which retain a quite fresh 
eloquence for the people of 1840. Something is achieved far removed 
from what on the continent in the 19th century was called '' Shake- 
spearean drama/' amounting to an excursion of slight meaning into 
the domain of amusing archaeology, where the authority of Shake- 
speare only served to excuse the use of easy technical construction. 
But, conversely, there is something much nearer to the real Shake- 
speare, since instead of being always occupied with the nature of 
the 9th or of the i8th century the characters are essentially people 
of all ages. 

Before leaving this important point, I should like to detain the 
reader's attention for a moment on a detail which seems to mark 
best this aspect of Siowacki's drama, i.e. the use, unknown in the 
19th century, of the antique chorus in Beniowski, Zlota Czaszka and 
Zawisza Czarny. True, it would not be fair to envisage this literary 
artifice only in respect of the problem of historicit}?' which concerns 
us here. One should also see here in the first instance the char- 
acteristic of prowess and virtuosity, which influences all Siow^acki's 
work^ — ^both drama and lyric — ^in that both these are functionally 
baroque. In regard to drama the whole power consisted in forcing 
on the reader the plausibility of an action that always had in it 
something unreal. For this very reason it is in this unusually 
dangerous region that the artist ventured to create additional 
difflculties : at the moment in the play, when the desired result 
seemed to be reached, when the spectator was compelled to believe 
in these characters however weird, and in the situations however 
fantastic, the author vith a calm gesture steps in, dismisses the 
scenery, the costumes and even the actors, in order himself to get 
on the stage and proclaim to the public a poetical commentary on 
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his work. The charm is thus broken, the illusion shattered, and 
they have to be revived afresh later. 

If, however, it is by these considerations of virtuosity that one 
must explain the genesis of Slowacki's chorus, it is certainly per- 
missible to see it also as an extreme and emphasised proof of the 
poet's predilection for treating history not from the angle of anecdote 
or the picturesque, but from that of values and eternal conflicts. 
One is drawn to this conclusion both by the inner evolution of the 
writer and by that which is expressed in these choruses, notably in 
that of Zawisza Czarny, In fact, Siowacki also during his naive 
youth had courted all that was picturesque or unique " in the 
environment he was forced to evoke — ^the Near East which he had 
not yet seen, the Lithuania of the 14th century, the rather fantastic 
Poland of the days of Batory. Now, on the other hand, returning 
to that same period of Batory for his Samuel Zhorowski (1845) he 
sought no longer to throw into rehef what was piquant or odd but 
what, in the catastrophe of this reign, seemed to him to conceal an 
eternal lesson on the problem of individual rights as opposed to those 
of the community. One can easily see that the chorus was best 
suited to induce the reader to free himself for a moment from the 
spectacle of the age, the people, the plot which the play sets before 
him, to return to the present and to get the necessary perspective 
for watching that which has just aroused his interest and emotions. 
In Zawisza Czarny, in order to determine how far the feudalism of 
the magnate and hero JagieJio, which the poet believed he knew 
weE through a historical tradition inevitably trivialised (as all 
traditions are), the author created in fancy a stage of culture quite 
comparable to the Greece of heroic times, whose image equally 
conventional slumbered in the depth of his memory. Their unfore- 
seen meeting conferred on them not only a quite new freshness but 
also a gripping significance. 

One has, in this fashion, the effect of super-imposition, as the 
phrase has it in the modern film, which sets things all at once in an 
unaccustomed dimension where stereotyped perspectives are con- 
fused, and which helps us the better to comprehendas weEthe exact 
meaninfg of the thing pictured as its prolongations in both directions 
of time.® 


4 

A second major feature of this drama, a bit contradictory of 
what has just been said — ^though it is the union of its two contraries 
that makes Siowacki's work such an achievement — is the following. 
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Placed on the precise borderline of the fantastic and the real, 
it knew how to remain faithful to the facts of everyday life. 
This is true both of the characters and of the sequence of their 
deeds. 

So then Father Marek is a “ holy sotd/' a hero and a miracle- 
worker, and in that way he takes us far from the i8th century into 
the open climate of oriental religiosity of the most powerful and 
magical sort. Yet recurring details of style or speech, or a character 
trait, remind us all the same that he does not cease to be also a 
jovial, round and patriarchal monk, a full-blooded impulsive warrior 
— in short a Sarmatian nobleman, very imperfectly disguised as a 
churchman. That this man, so well rooted in the soil that feeds 
him, so like the rest of his fellows of the '' Saxon '' age, should 
even be an instrument of God, and by natural impulse reach heights 
of sacrifice and devotion — all this, so presented, gives us the powerful 
impression of a miracle and makes us believe in it, at least in the 
realm of art. 

What is valid for the picture of Father Marek goes also for those 
about him, and for the society out of which he springs.* And if 
these creatures of flesh and light are plunged into a criminal adven- 
ture, strongly and mysteriously lit up by divine signs, the motivation 
of the incidents in which they are involved and where their passions 
find expression is also undeniably logical. 

A striking comparison is relevant at this point. In Irydion 
(1833-1836) Krasinski wanted to represent views to which no one 
can deny either plausibility or great power of persuasion in regard 
to the collapse of the ancient world, and to the forces on which 
was written the promises of birth for the civilisation of the West. 
The picture given of these concepts possesses outstanding qualities, 
both in power of suggestion and of outreach. But dramatically the 
effort is wholly a failure. At the very moment of the revolt which 
upsets Helagabalus there appears an unforeseen secession inside 
''the forces of the future'" which Irydion collected. He made 
use of the resentment of the down-and-outs, he was able to mobilise 
the joy in destroying the mercenary barbarians, but the Christians 
refused to fight. The author's s5mibolism wanted this abstention 
alone to ruin Irydion's plans, and so things are set out ; but no one 
endowed with a modicum of critical sense could admit that the 
events could have happened in this way otherwise than to permit 
the author to prove his thesis. Dramatic truth was at variance 
with the realities of revolutionary strategy, where nothing prepares 
the reader for the fact that the method by which a few pariahs 
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not fall in this way ; or that in fact Father Marek did not die in 
1768. Artistically the game has been won. In our minds it is 
Siowacki who is right in the teeth of history, precisely because he has 
given to history its true sense, even if it does not tally with the facts. 

5 

The third element of the dramatic art, that which assures the 
intimate cohesion of the other two, is clearly the one to which we 
have ]ust alluded, viz. the continued flowering of poetry in its 
grandest and most generous form. It is because the characters and 
their deeds are carried from beginning to end by this stream of lava 
with its ceaselessly seething eruption of blazing, baroque pictures, 
and because the senses of the reader succumb to this inspired and 
crazy din which stuns and stimulates, that the events he witnesses 
are able to take on the character of a quasi-religious revelation. 

From whatever angle one looks at this dramatic art, no doubt 
is left that it aims at reaching, and will achieve a quality of convic- 
tion which is at the opposite pole from the classical art of Europe. 
In place of a construction which seduces the intelligence, and of 
which the mechanism operates quite openly, one has here a mountain 
of vehement passion which seizes and carries one away. But it 
would be naive not to see how much choice and skill is at the base 
of this outbreak of power. Perhaps a good part of this facility had 
become unconscious and was nothing more than the application of 
technical mastery — this does not matter. What does count is that 
we find ourselves face to face with a great work of art, with the 
fruit of a lofty and refined civilisation. 

That this demands the union of rare qualities . and favourable 
conditions, is proved moreover by the final phase in the career of 
the master dramatist. It seems to me beyond question that Zawisza 
Czarny (1844) and Samuel Zhorowski (1845) mark a perceptible 
decline. Here the diverse elements remain in a state of discord, and 
one has, in fact, great fragments of poetry that amaze but do not 
convince. The dramatic emotion is no longer attained. In fact 
the ways of the dramatist and the poet have again parted. 

Perhaps the reason is that the poet's organism, as it became more 
and more destroyed by the ravages of disease, did not provide the 
amount of vital energy required for conceiving such dramas and 
making them a success. One thing which makes us think so is that 
in these final years this man who, though a pure lyricist, had by a 
curious paradox expressed his thoughts hitherto in the plastic forms 
of narrative poems or of drama, now gives his best in tiny bits of 

AA 
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spontaneous Ijiic which he scribbled for his own use in Raptularz. 
It seems, indeed, that he had no longer sufficient confidence in a 
doubtful to-morrow to attempt works that demanded time and 
perspective.^^ 

But it is also possible that we have here a moving example of the 
law which Professor Toynbee calls that of '' diminishing returns/' 
The psychological challenge that is seen in the fact of having to 
compose dramas, without hope of seeing them produced, had at 
first provoked an enriching response. Indeed, if one considers the 
material means at the disposal of the stage in those days, one realises 
that it was because Siowacki's plays had no chance of being produced 
that he had been in process of breaking completely with the tradition 
of '' a conversation in front of a mirror," continued in '' period " 
decor. But in the long run the challenge proved excessive and after 
the culminating period of 1842-1843, as a result of having no contact 
with the boards of a real theatre, he lost year by year his feeling 
for drama and finally even his desire to write plays. 

Nevertheless these fourteen years of pioneer work had marked 
a stage of supreme importance in the birth of an original type of 
Polish drama. How fertile these attempts were can be judged above 
all by the case of Stanisiaw Wyspianski (1869-1907). Born in a 
time when everywhere in Europe the history of the theatre was 
marked chiefly by efforts to renew the technique of scenic effects, 
this writer certainly played a remarkable role in his country 
and in the movement of which he is the solitary exponent. As a 
dramatic writer Wyspianski was in so far nourished on the crumbs 
that fell from Siowacki's table " that the question of his artistic 
independence can reasonably be raised. It may be true with him, 
by contrast with the earlier poet, that the work remains visibly 
haunted by sensory impressions, usually visual ones, as might be 
expected of a painter, which have first of all produced the concept 
of the drama. In everything else — ^wealth of ideas, dramatic effects, 
favoured symbols, techniques of expression and, above all, in the 
very conception of the purpose aimed at by the play and the means 
to be compassed for attaining it, Wyspianski's drama is only an 
offshoot (lusty it is true) put out by the main tree — Siowacki.^^ 

At the moment when he was finishing Balladyna, Siowacki wrote 
to his mother (18 December 1834) with the timid pride which can 
be revealed only to those who are near and dear : 

'' Of all the things which up to now my brain has brought 
forth, this tragedy is the best ; above all because it has opened 
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for me a new road, a new land of poetry which has not yet been 
trodden by the foot of man. ... I cannot give you here, dear 
mother, a more precise picture of the kind of drama my 
tragedy represents. If it bears any family resemblance to any 
known work, it should be to King Lear by Shakespeare. Oh, 
if it could only one day be placed alongside King Lear ! 

Posterity should, with ail justice, confirm this hope. Certain 
it is that Siowacki is not the equal of Shakespeare. Perhaps that 
wiU always be something impossible , perhaps it will never again 
happen that the greatest dramatist and the greatest poet will be 
found in one man. In Siow^acki's case the poet is greater than the 
dramatist, and that is why at vital moments the poet has taken the 
dramatist by the hand and led him to the most ambitious goals. 
But the fact remains that this weakly and nervous man was a natural 
force, that this Ariel of poetry divined with the intuition of genius 
the passions of man and the problems of society, that this lover of 
baroque, of preciosity, this disciple of formal beauty was willing 
and able to create myths which, on a par with the grand figures of 
the international field, will remain dynamic images which each 
generation invests with a meaning every time different. The fact 
remains that this exile, this solitary poet, has built in silence a 
communal drama which even to-day is an earnest of the future. 

Claude Backvis. 

University of Brussels, 


^ It goes without saying that one has in mind here both the exotic elenaent 
m time (Scott’s picturesque history) and that m space (the Near East). 

^ The works of Siowacki often appeared long after their WTutmg, or even after 
his death It has seemed better to give here the dates of writing rather than of 
pubhcation 

® Siowacki got to know the works of Calderon from 1S37 onwards, during his 
stay in Florence 

^ It IS not a question of taking the poet to task for the romantic doctrine of 
“ national ” literatures, which the writer holds to be naive and a false presentation 
of problems, and vulgar and harmful m its cntena of judgment as well as in its 
effect on the artists who have submitted to them. Siowacki m point of fact suffered 
greatly through his lively and critical attitude towards this spirit WTiat one 
must disentangle and demonstrate here is the indispensable relation (especially in 
the drama) between artistic form and the structure and ethos of societies. It is 
self-evident that these last features can be or can have been common to diverse 
groups which are nations to-day, but which m the great creative moments of the 
past hved m one or another fashion a common hfe For that matter the body 
social to which our conception is applied, the older Polish Commonwealth, was 
not a nation but in reality an Empire , and right here lies one essential feature 
of its greatness and fertility. 

® Despite appearances, there is not the least inkling here of the “ pathetic 
communal drama which Siowacki was later to create, for the problems m Mmdowe 
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are seen from the angle of cogitative reason, and rest on the matter-of-fact level 
of politics and sociology. 

® One finds here a curious pointer In this play which revives so perfectly the 
types and the manner of life of 17th-century Poland under Spamsh influences, the 
mam dramatic plot has been quietly borrowed from a very eflective short story 
by Balzac . Le Chateau de la BreUche, The poet borrowed like a grand gentleman, 
putting large dots on the “ I’s ” so that no one could miss them. 

^ From this point of view the use of the chorus is perfectly parallel with the 
methods of Sterne which Siowacki chooses to put into operation in Podrdz na Wschdd 
and Bemowski, and which only appear less surprising to the reader to-day because 
he IS used to them from knowing Bjnron’s Don Juan But, somehow or other the 
poet enjoys destroying the illusion he has just created 

® Seen from this angle, the chorus which, one will recall, first appeared in the 
older Attic Comedy, ceases to surprise us in Siow'acki Let us remember that by 
the pure apperception of a hterary likeness, the echo of Aristophanes has already 
been evoked in Wyspian ski’s Wesele and the Cracow of 1900 which is there recognis- 
able. In line with our suggestions as to the sociology of the drama, this relation 
ceases to be an accident There was a deep reason why the drama that could be 
born m the Polish Diet and emerge from it as did the mediaeval theatre of the West 
from the altar in presumably Mystery " plays, though it was only delivered ” 
by Siowacki and Wyspianski long after that institution had perished, resembled 
in certain natural traits as well as certain procedures the Attic Comedy whose 
social womb had been the agora 

® One will remark here, and it is true for all the maturer dramas of Siowacki, 
the outstanding presence of two traits which the sociological origin of the Pohsh 
drama makes us expect . “ pathetic ” oratory and the ecstatic expectation of a 
miracle. 

Here again behind the boldness of improvisation are concealed the tricks of 
prudence and ingenuity He who studies the metre of these verses that'seem flung 
on paper in a feverish caprice, will confirm how the seeming irregularities are each 
time called for by the rhythm of the phrase and by the effort to obtain them This 
poetry is orchestrated with the mastery of a Wagner. 

^ 3 - The religious epic Kr 6 l Duch, undertaken m these years, looks at first glance 
to be a denial of these views, but this is only seeming. Krol Duch grows not by 
any building but by accumulation it is a sample of work doomed to remain 
unfinished. 

This is so true that even there where one can be almost certain that Wyspiafiski 
borrowed ideas from others (Nietzsche or Wagner) or that his dramatic conception 
was born from memory of a work of art, e g Raphael’s Stanza d'Ehodoro, or finally 
that he reacted to real figures and to well-known events of his city’s life m 1900, 
one finds that what he took from these outside sources responded each time to 
some stimulus he had been able to extract from reading one or another passage of 
SlowackL 
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PART II 

Chernyshevsky’s thesis that Gogol was '' the father of Russian 
prose was, before Chernyshevsky, formulated by Belinsky, who in 
^835 proclaimed Gogol '' the head of our literature ” — ^bestowed on 
him the place vacated by Pushkin '' and, in 1843, gave decided 
preference to GogoPs tales over Pushkin's tales." Both Belinsky 
and Chernyshevsky regarded Gogol alone (as opposed to Pushkin) 
as a completely independent and original writer : " Gogol had no 
models, no predecessors, either in Russian or in foreign litera- 
ture " ; a sign of equality was drawn between '' Gogol's school " 
and "the natural school," and Gogol was recognised as the 
founder of "the only valuable literary school." 

Both Belinsky and Chernyshevsky saw in Gogol the originator of 
Russian realism, despite the obvious preponderance of romanticism 
in Gogol's art, and of realism in Pushkin's art. 

The principal part in this misunderstanding was played by 
Gogol's " satirism," his "humour" gumory as Belinsky wrote 
in 1835), his " critical attitude toward reality," although Gogol was 
simultaneously described as " the poet of real life " and " the poet 
of the absolute truth of life." Both Belinsky and Chernyshevsky 
overlooked in this " poet of the absolute truth of life " the elements 
of stylisation, hyperbolism, grotesque and caricature, with their 
inevitable exaggeration, their characteristic deformation, the pre- 
dominance of the particular over the general and the irrevocable 
"immobilisation" of life. They did not notice — or, rather, they 
did not attach any significance to — Gogol's fantasticalness, they 
refused to see the complete absence of psychological and higher 
ideological content, they were deaf to Gogol's declaiming. (They 
even failed to remember Gogol's own enthusiastic remarks about 
Pushkin's " laconism," lack of any " cascade of eloquence, which 
captivates by loquacity ! ") 

AU these characteristic features of Gogol's art are in contradiction 
with realism, " genre " realism, psychological and historical realism, 
which is the hallmark of the Russian 19th-century novel. Only 
the studies which appeared towards the end of the 19th century, 
and especially the studies connected with the 1902 and 1909 anniver- 
sary celebrations, as well as some later research — I mean the articles, 
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lectures and books by Rozanov, Merezhkovsky, Kotlyarevsky, 
Bryusov, Vengerov, the declarations of the Symbolists in Zolotoye 
Runo, the books of Pereverzev and Hippius, and finally of A. Bely, 
introduced the necessary reservations and corrections which 
definitely put an end to Gogol the “realist.” The writings of the 
Formalists (Eichenbaum, Vinogradov, Slonimsky) gave strong sup- 
port to this work of literary revision, which could not be shaken by 
literary scholars of the Marxist brand, for they too were unable to 
overcome Gogol’s grotesque with their “ social conditioning,” “ the 
materialistically understood conditioning of ideological pheno- 
mena.” Gogol’s hyperbolism, the romantic essence of Gogol’s 
humour, his l5n:icism, his “ acoustics ” and phonetics, his neologisms 
— all this was brought to the fore and thus the “ genesis ” of Russian 
prose established by Belinsky and Chernyshevsky was questioned. 

I would also add here Gogol’s “ Ukrainism,” which plays an 
important though hidden part m Gogol’s attitude toward Russian 
reality. (Very valuable in this respect is the article of Efimenko, 
“ National DuaUsm in the Writings of Gogol,” as well as the 
biographical research of Vengerov.®®) 

I cannot go into detail here, but, if you stop to think, it is very 
difficult to deduce Turgenev, not to mention Tolstoy and even 
Dostoevsky, from Gogol, despite the fact that the last in particular 
in his early period took not a little from Gogol ; despite the legend 
that “ we all come from under Gogol’s overcoat ” ; despite the 
echoes of the theme of “poshlosf” which can be heard here and 
there in the stories of Turgenev. 

Yes, in Goncharov, Shchedrin, Leskov, Chekhov, at times in 
Bunin, a great deal depends on Gogol, but it would be a difficult 
task to establish spiritual relationship between Gogol on the one 
hand and The Brothers Karamazov, War and Peace, even Oblomov 
(despite the genetic bond between Ilya Ilyich and Tentetnikov 
discovered by Dobrolyubov and proved by Mazon) and The Nest 
of Gentlefolk on the other. There remains of course the so-called 
“ dirty reality ” of which Leontyev wrote with such eloquence and 
of the presence of which in Russian literature, thanks to Gogol, he 
so bitterly complained.®® 

Ugliness as an accepted guarantee of the truth of life in the 
Russian realistic novel goes back indeed to Petrushka’s smell and 
to Nozdrev’s mouth, in which “ a whole squadron had camped 
overnight,’ ’ to the cockroaches, flies and “ samovar ’ ’ faces of Gogol’s 
towns and country estates. This is not all we find in the Russian 
igth-century novel, however, although Dostoevsky’s characters are 
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always spitting, bedbugs teem in the walls of Oblomov's lodging, 
and Natasha Bezukhaya triumphantly shows the yellow spots on 
her baby’s diapers. 

One IS inclined to think that, despite the age-long tradition and 
the obstacles erected by Belinsky and Chernyshevsky, the influence 
of Pushkin’s prose was gradually consolidated. 

WTiere and in what is one to look for it ? 

Here you cannot get away from Evgeny Onegin. This is the 
rear' father ” of the Russian novel. Turgenev, Goncharov, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, all of them, in one way or another, go back to it. 

When speaking about the pleiade of his contemporary writers, 
Dostoevsky said . "In all our literature there were only three 
indisputable geniuses who brought ' an indisputable, new word ’ : 
Lomonosov, Pushkin and, in part, Gogol. But all of this pleiade 
(and the author of Anna Karenina included) originated directly from 
Pushkin, one of the greatest Russian men, but still far from having 
been understood and explained.” 

But Evgeny Onegin is not Pushkin’s prose, I shall be told. True 
enough, but Evgeny Onegin is a novel, and perhaps the most import- 
ant novel in the Russian narrative tradition. All the psychological 
and social content of the Russian novel of the first and second half 
of the 19th century is closely bound up with Evgeny Onegin — with 
Evgeny Onegin as a novel and not as a novel-in- verse. As a novel- 
in-verse Evgeny Onegin had no sequel and created no tradition — 
one can say that it was interrupted at once. The plot of Evgeny 
Onegin contributed but little to the Russian novel — ^it is too simple 
for that. But it was at the expense of the primitiveness of the plot 
that its psychological, social, historical and ideological content 
increased. I shall note by the way that amplifications and correc- 
tions, which were possible precisely in prose, came almost immedi- 
ately and were made in ail directions. We find them in A Hero 
of Onr Times, where the plot is already much more complex, the 
psychological content is considerably deepened, and a system of 
all-round characterisation of the hero and his environment (nature 
and people) is developed. I shall not go into the fact that Lermontov 
followed not only in the footsteps of Pushkin, that, besides Byron 
and Goethe, he knew Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe, A. de Vigny’s 
Siello, A. de Musset’s Les confessions d'un enfant du siecle, Senancour’s 
Obermann — ^works which are in every respect more complex and drawn 
against a wider historical and social background than Evgeny 
Onegin. True enough, Pushkin also knew some of these books. 
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Let us forget this and remain within the limits of the evolution 
of the Russian novel If we hold to a strict distinction between 
prose and verse, then it is Lermontov who must be regarded as 
father'' of the Russian novel — of this, to my mind, there can be 
no doubt. A Hero of Our Times is the first modern Russian psycho- 
logical and society " novel ; a multitude of ties binds Turgenev, 
Goncharov, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy with it. 

However, A Hero of Our Times itself goes back not only to 
Evgeny Onegin but to Pushkin's prose as well, to The Tales of Belkin, 
The Egyptian Nights and The Captain's Daughter, Pushkin's lessons 
left their mark. First of all, the plot. It is not that Pushkin's 
plot is elaborate — it is in fact always simple, and even in The 
Captain's Daughter rather limited. I mean the function of the plot 
and theme in a work, the skill in handling it and using it for purposes 
other than the plot itself, finally the entertainingness of the plot 
as one of the important factors in a narrative. In this respect not 
only Lermontov, but undoubtedly Dostoevsky, too, learned from 
Pushkin's prose ; so did Tolstoy, too, in some details. 

The mam difficulty here was the problem of making the char- 
acters coUaborate with the plot — I have already hinted at the 
necessity for the character to be psychologically prepared and fitted 
for the role assigned to him. 

In this respect not only Tatyana and Onegin are good examples 
of this — a particularly good example is Hermann in The Queen of 
Spades, precisely because there are present in him, before the action 
begins, those forces which Tomsky's story sets in motion. Not for 
nothing did Dostoevsky consider Hermann '' a colossal figure." He 
constructed his Crime and Punishment in accordance not only with 
Balzac's but also with Pushkin's theme. But even The Snowstorm 
can serve as an example — ^there had to be Burmin's frivolous, hussar's 
irresponsibility, with his " Go ahead, go ahead," to make it possible 
to wed him to Marya Gavnlovna ; on the other hand, an adventure 
like that could happen only to such a sentimentally-romantic young 
girl 

In A Hero of Our Times the plot may be said to have fully 
justified itself ; it is entertaining and sufficiently many-sided ; more- 
over, all the time it helps to unmask the hero and the life of society 
— all the stories and episodes are in this sense equally dynamic. 
However, in A Hero of Our Times, just as in Evgeny Onegin, the 
plot is nevertheless subordinated to the psychological and social 
purpose. This predominant ‘"psychologism" and "sociologism" 
determined for a long time to come the tendency of development 
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of the Russian novel. There is no special reason to complain about 
this. But Dostoevsky, for example, felt all the same this one- 
sidedness, so characteristic of the Russian novel of his time. That 
is why he studied the complex, entertaining and even sensational 
plot in Paul de Kock, Dumas, Eugene Sue, Gaboriau, Victor Hugo, 
Balzac, Stendhal and Dickens. In his novels he knew how to com- 
bine a sensational plot, constructed according to those Western 
European models, with the tendency of the Russian novel towards 
psychologism and '"genre painting,’’ which had already become 
manifest m his time, in order to create ultimately his own type 
of the ideological incident novel — a novel of philosophical and 
psychological adventures. 

Extremely interesting are the observations of Leskov on this 
"technical” subject, observations which he interpolated rather 
freely in his novel At Daggers Drawn, This is what Leskov wrote : 
"A well-known French critic, in discussing the Russian novel, 
expressed a most enthusiastic opinion of the talents of Russian 
novelists, but at the same time was horrified by the poverty of its 
content. He thought that this poverty of content, which he saw, 
was due to the scantiness of the novelists’ imagination, and not to 
the poverty of life itself which the artist had to portray. Yet the 
justly observed poverty of content of Russian novels and tales is 
in direct relation to the character of Russian life. Novels whose 
subject-matter is drawn from the period of Peter the Great, Biron, 
Empress Anna, Empress Elizabeth and even Emperor Alexander I, 
while being far from faultless from the point of view of narrative 
skill, by no means suffer from poverty of content, which became 
typical of Russian fiction at the time when, according to someone’s 
characteristic aphorism, two situations alone alternated in our novel 
and tale : fell in love and married, or fell in love and shot himself. 
This period of fiction, particularly poor in content, was at the same 
time a period of extraordinary flourishing of Russian art and handed 
down to us several names which are famous in the annals of literature 
for their art of portrayal. Reproducing the life of a society which 
by the existing order of things was denied all part in the questions 
going beyond the limits of home life and career-making, the novelists 
of that period, writing under the heavy pressure of censorship, were 
forced to choose one of the two alternatives : either to make their 
works entertaining by means of false literary effects, or to substitute 
for the effects of the plot high qualities of execution, expressiveness 
of characters, a subtle treatment of most minute inward changes and 
microscopic observation of the realm of physiology of feelings. . . . 
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Among our artists of fiction there appeared such masters of 
detail as, among the painters, Claude Lorrain in sunlight effects, 
Jacob Ruysdael in the unaccountable sadness of quiet scenes, Paul 
Potter m the skill of combining most unpoetic animals in poetic 
groups, and so forth. If the history of art points out the unparalleled 
finish of the works of Gerard Dou, who painted in the scales of a 
herring and, having painted the face of a man, depicted in his pupils 
the reflection of a window and in it a passer-by, so Russian literature 
had representatives in whose works the finish of details is no less 
amazing than in the paintings of Gerard Dou. A great finish of 
details in a painting has become with us a prerequisite of its quality. 
Paintings with a vaster composition, which makes such finish of 
details as we are used to impossible, began to be thought by many 
as an insult to art, and yet the developing social life of our time, 
with all its truth and falsehood, against the will of the novelist, 
places him before the necessity of renouncing the painting-in of 
herring scales and windows reflected in the eye of a man. . . .” 

Leskov was quite right. His considerations should not be for- 
gotten ; on the one hand the Russian political regime, which 
limited public life, and on the other hand the actual pressure of the 
censorship, undoubtedly influenced the peculiar development of the 
Russian novel. But Evgeny Onegin, with its ‘ ‘ poor ’ ’ plot — which 
can be expressed in the formula : A loves B, but B does not love A ; 
B falls in love with A when A can no longer love B — ^was not without 
influence too. 

Already Mickiewicz, in his Pans lectures on Slavonic literature, 
pointed out the “ extremely simple basis ” of Evgeny Onegin, and 
how “ exceedingly difficult it was to weave a long poem on such a 
scanty and limited groundwork. ’ ’ He admired the fact that Pushkin, 
“ m looking over the pictures of Russian home life and everyday 
incidents, found enough matter for his cantos which appear now 
as comedy, now as tragedy, now as a dramatic novel.” He 
emphasises at the same time ” the captivating simplicity ” of this 
poem and “ the rare flexibility and perfection of style.” “ It is,” 
he says, ‘ ‘ a lovely picture, the background and the colouring of 
which constantly change, and the reader does not even notice how 
from the key of an ode the poem descends to an epigram and, rising 
again, passes imperceptibly into a fragment told with almost epic 
gravity.” 

When I think of these observations of Mickiewicz and especially 
of Leskov’s discussion of the subject of plot on the one hand and 
of descriptive art on the other, it occurs to me that what happened 
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to the Russian novel is almost the opposite of what happened to 
the art of the cinema with the advent of the sound film. Until 
that turning-point the silent screen made it necessary to substitute 
for the voice and the words the expressive mimicry and gestures 
of the actors, and the suggestiveness of the details of setting. This 
enforced silence held in store huge, exceptional possibilities for the 
cinema, it opened new horizons, the '' tenth Muse '' was approaching 
Parnassus. But the cinematographic art fell victim to technical 
inventions and by its acquired voice chased the tenth Muse '' 
away beyond recall, (Not to mention the fact that speech limited 
the universal possibilities of the silent screen, which could be under- 
stood ever3nvhere and by everybody.) 

The very opposite happened to the Russian novel : as Leskov 
said : '' with us there appeared works which, with all their poverty 
of content, are worthy of serious attention because of the great 
attraction of their trueness to life.'' The Russian novel replaced 
plot effects " with high qualities of execution," genre' details and 
psychological analysis 

The following remark of the young Tolstoy shows how true this 
is : speaking of Pushkin's prose and of the fact that it has " aged," 
Tolstoy explains : " Nowadays [the entry is dated i November 
1853] an interest in emotional details has rightly replaced in the new 
school the interest m the events as such." And at the same time 
{i October 1853) he notes down the following " rule " : " Not to 
forget, in criticising each of my works, to look at it from the stand- 
point of the most dull-brained reader who seeks in a book nothing 
but entertainingness." As we know, '' entertainingness " became 
the object of special attention for Dostoevsky in his second period 
and, of course, for Leskov — both of them developed boldly, some- 
times even too boldly, the entertaining, sensational plot. 

I feel, however, that here too Pushlan had had his say ; in this 
case it was just Pushkin's prose which could serve as an example. 
Unlike Evgeny Onegin, such prose works as The Negro of Peter the 
Great, The Queen of Spades, Dubrovsky, The Shot, The Snowstorm, 
Egyptian Nights, The Captain's Daughter by no means lack an 
" effective " plot. 

On the contrary, Pushkin constantly introduces quite sensational 
episodes, uses surprise endings characteristic of adventure novels, 
and is not at all afraid of a ramification of plot motifs, for he always 
knows how to preserve the essential unity of plot determined by the 
theme of the work. An attentive reading of Pushkin could teach 
this. 
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Likewise, the lessons implied in Pushkin’s “ economy of means,” 
in the austerity of his prose, did not pass without leaving a mark. 
They did not affect Dostoevsky, who could not avoid ” chatter,” 
but Turgenev and Tolstoy took them in very carefully. All the 
novels and stories of Turgenev are characterised by Pushkinian 
clarity of composition and sense of measure in all descriptions. 
Such are Rudin, The Nest of Gentlefolk, Fathers and Sons, First 
Love. 

As regards Tolstoy, he never ceased throughout his career as a 
writer to fight for this economy, for a balance between “ dynamic ” 
and “static” motif, suffering especially from the “excesses” of 
his digressions, which interfered with the plan of the whole and led 
him astray from his main theme. “ I notice [he wrote in his Diary 
on 10 August 1851] that I have a bad habit of digression, and that 
it is this habit, and not the abundance of thoughts, as I used to 
think, which often interferes with my writing and makes me get up 
from my desk and think about entirely different things. A per- 
nicious habit. Notwithstanding the enormous story-teUing talent 
and clever chatter of my favourite writer Sterne, even his digressions 
are ponderous.” 

No less characteristic are the following, somewhat later state- 
ments ; ‘ ' The interest of Boyhood should lie in the gradual corrup- 
tion of the boy when he is past childhood, and then his reformation 
before he reaches adolescence. And his inner story must, for 
variety’s sake, give place to the outward story of those who surround 
him, so that the reader’s attention should not be aU the time fixed 
on one and the same object.” Here is introduced the motif of 
“ entertainingness,” a question in which Tolstoy also took an eager 
interest. However, he stresses : " For a work to be absorbing it 
is not enough that it should be governed by one thought ; it must 
also be permeated with one feeling.” 

This systematic struggle for mastery of the theme in a work 
of literature, of which we are told in Tolstoy’s Diaries and the results 
of which we see in his “ Caucasian ” and “ Sevastopol ” stories, not 
to mention Polikushka and Anna Karenina, where the theme is a 
beacon at which all the characters keep looking back, was a struggle 
carried on along the lines of Pushkin’s narrative art. 

Of course, in this struggle for unity, wholeness, method and 
logical consistency in a work of literature Pushkin was not the only 
factor of influence : Tolstoy’s inborn “ rationalism,” his Franklinian 
diary, the theory of music which he studied with great enthusiasm 
— all this and many other things led him on to Pushkin’s path. 
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I think, however, that direct contact with Pushkin's art could not 
have failed to leave some trace. 

There is no need to dwell on Tolstoy's early opinions, such as, 
for instance, that Pushkin's prose is old-fashioned, not in style 
but in manner," that '' Pushkin's tales are somehow bare," that 
with the exception of The Gypsies and Evgeny Onegin " the narrative 
poems are awful rubbish ’ ' — the mature Tolstoy did not repeat them. 

Nor is there any need to dwell on Tolstoy's tendentious and 
paradoxical opinions on Pushkin uttered during the period of his 
"populism." WIibX is significant is that in his maturity and old 
age, Tolstoy never failed to admire Pushkin's prose, and especially 
The Tales of Belkin and The Queen of Spades. He thought that 
every writer should read The Tales of Belkin. He waxed enthusiastic 
over "the harmonious disposition of objects, carried to perfection 
in The Tales of Belkin.' ’ 

Towards the end of his life Tolstoy's enthusiasm for Pushkin's 
prose became even more apodictic — ^he simply said that " the best 
thing in Pushkin is his prose." Goldenweiser affirms that he 
called The Queen of Spades a " chef d'ceuvre " and maintained that 
everything in it was done "so moderately, so surely, with modest 
means, there is nothing superfluous in it," This is what he said 
about The Snowstorm not long before his death : " The main thing 
in him is the simplicity and terseness of the narrative : there is 
never anything superfluous." "I am learning much from Push- 
kin," said Tolstoy. "He is my father and one must learn from 
him." On another occasion he said : " Pushkin is amazing because 
it is impossible to change a single word in his writings And not 
only is it impossible to take away a word, but it is impossible to 
add one." 

Chekhov, too, learned this "terseness of narrative" from 
Pushkin, The Captain's Daughter was his favourite.®® It is signifi- 
cant that he puts Taman on the same level — after aU, Taman, 
together with The Fatalist, is Lermontov's most Pushkinian story. 
Try to compare them with the early "furious" prose of Vadim, 
written before Lermontov became familiar with Pushkin's main 
prose works. Tolstoy said with reason : " Chekhov is Pushkin in 
prose." 

If we pass on now to the problem of Pushkin's language and its 
exceptional d5mamic quality, here too we must admit that, though 
with the exception of Lermontov we do not seem to know any direct 
heirs of Pushkin in this sphere, nevertheless Pushkin, through the 
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intermediary of Lermontov, bequeathed to Russian literature the 
rich simplicity of his language. 

In this respect Turgenev’s and Tolstoy’s views of Pushkin’s 
language and style were identical. The point is that their approach 
to language was in many ways the same as Pushkin’s. The basic 
principle was the principle of logical, and not emotional, com- 
municativeness of language Besides, characteristic of both is their 
acceptance of the demands of ''common sense,” of Pushkin’s 
"reasonableness” and "soberness.”’^ Some of Turgenev’s and 
Tolstoy’s statements on this subject have quite a Pushkinian ring. 
Here, for example, is what Turgenev wrote a propos of the French 
translation of his Sportsman* s Sketches, which so annoyed him : ' ' The 
words ' I ran away ’ the Frenchman rendered thus : ' Je m’enfuis 
d’une course foUe, effaree, echevelee, comme si j’eusse a mes traces 
toute une legion de couleuvres commandee par des sorcieres ’ ; 
' and ever3rthing along the same lines,’ complained Turgenev (accord- 
ing to Ivanov). ' What an unscrupulous Frenchman ! And why 
should I now, thanks to him, be turned into a buffoon.’ ” 

No less characteristic are the following remarks of the young 
Tolstoy: "I don’t know how other people daydream; from all 
I have heard and read, it isn’t at all the way I do. It is said that 
when one contemplates beautiful nature, thoughts about the great- 
ness of God and the insignificance of man come to one ; lovers see 
in the water the image of their beloved. Others say that mountains 
seemei to be saying this, and little leaves that, while trees called you 
here and there. How can such a thought occur ? One has to make 
an effort to knock into one’s head such nonsense. The longer I 
live, the more I become reconciled to various affectations in life, in 
conversation, and so forth ; but to this affectation I cannot get used, 
hard as I try.” However, I cannot resist the temptation to catch 
Tolstoy and to show that sometimes he did "reconcile” himself 
"to this affectation.” I am sure that the reader remembers the 
beautiful episode of the oak which Prince Andrew Bolkonsky admired 
on his trip to and from the Rostovs : " ' Spring and love, and 
happiness ! ’ — ^the oak seemed to say . . 

Finally, there is no doubt, I believe, that S. T. Aksakov’s prose 
(especially his Family Chronicle), although it was called to life by 
Gogol, did not take anything over from Gogol, but, on the contrary, 
went back to Pushkin’s models — ^witness both the vigorous richness 
and the logical purposefulness of Aksakov’s language. I am inclined 
to think that Goncharov’s language too, with its calm, limpid clarity 
and deliberate restraint, goes back to the Pushkin, and not the 
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Gogol, tradition. This tradition is also alive, I think, in the structure 
of Berdyaev's language with its predominant mam clauses. 

Finally, it is worth adding that with the same economy, bareness, 
laconism, matter-of-factness " of language and the clear and swift 
movement of the plot is connected, in Pushkin’s stories and tales, 
the device of an ex ahrupto beginning which at once introduces the 
reader tn medias res. 

As we know, Pushkin's fragment Guests were assembling at 
the summer resort . . served as a model for the famous beginning 
of Anna Karemna, 


^ ^ 

Now I only have to say a few words about Pushkin's "'ideo- 
logical " influence on Russian J[9th-century prose. By this I mean 
the treatment in the Russian novel of Pushkin's themes, situations 
and types. 

Once m my Polish studies on Pushkin I wrote about this undying 
“life" of Pushkin's “hero-myths" in Russian literature.^^ But 
even without my work everyone knows that the Onegin-Tatyana 
pair continued to appear in the pages of Russian novels with various 
“ topical " modifications ; it is enough to remember A Hero of Our 
Times, Rudin, Ohlomov, The Prectp^ce (this last with all sorts of 
reservations) ; it even migrated to Poland : I have in mind Sienkie- 
wicz's Without DogmaJ^ However, this pair is not all. 

Merezhkovsky brilliantly discovered, and Bern proved con- 
clusively, how closely Cr^me and Punishment is related to The Queen 
of Spades, how’ intimately Mr. Prokharchin (besides its other affilia- 
tions), and especially The Adolescent, are connected with The Miserly 
Knight and with the Petersburg of The Queen of Spades, Poor Folk 
“ themselves talk about " The Station-Master (it is difficult to under- 
stand how Belinsky could overlook the deliberate opposition of 
The Station-Master and The Overcoat). And the same theme, 
Karamzin's theme, reappears in The Insulted and the Injured where 
Ikhmenev is sui generis Pushkin's station-master. As to the scene 
with the money which the station-master threw indignantly “ on 
the ground " and “ stamped with his heel," Dostoevsky played an 
infinite number of variations on it — ^in Crime and Pumshment, in 
The Idiot and in The Brothers Karamazov. Only in Pushkin the 
station-master “walked off a few steps," “stopped to think . . . 
and returned," wffiereas Dostoevsky's hero either “ did not return " 
or “ crawled on his knees." I hope that soon I myself shall be able 
to prove the unquestionable connection between Notes from Under- 
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ground and The Shot, at which I hinted above. Apart from the other 
and more important elements which connect the two works I can 
point out now the motif of the romantic/' speculative duel which 
appears in The Shot at the end of the story and which found its 
wa}", perhaps through the intermediary of Turgenev's Diary of a 
Superfluous Man, into Notes from Underground and, later, into The 
Possessed and The Brothers Karamazov. 

Turgenev's stories and novels present in this respect an equally 
rich field of investigation : I shall only mention his story Two Friends, 
in which the author keeps '"toying" with Evgeny Onegin \ The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man with its echoes of The Shot (not only 
the duel motif ) ; The Bully and its " left-handed " relationship with 
Evgeny Onegin ; Rudin with its " Onegin " sentimental situation ; 
The Nest of Gentlefolk, the ideological connection of which with 
Evgeny Onegin and Dubrovsky I think I have succeeded in proving.*^^ 

I must stick to Pushkin's prose, and therefore have no right to 
refer to A Quiet Backwater and some other stories by Turgenev, in 
which not only are there reminiscences from Pushkin's poetry but 
also, as in the case of A Quiet Backwater, a poem by Pushkin becomes 
the spark which starts the catastrophic conflagration. Pushkin's 
Upas Tree, like some magic flute, stirs up the " quiet pool " and calls 
to life the " ‘ fatal passions ' ' slumbering there. 

Nor dare I refer to the connection between Tolstoy's The Cossacks 
and The Captive of the Caucasus. But I have every right to mention 
Tolsto3^'s Two Hussars, a story written during the period of Tolstoy's 
constant stormy quarrels with the Sovremenmk. As though to 
spite the latter, Tolstoy in this story deliberately followed in the 
footsteps of Pushkin by repeating, in his Counts Turbin, father and 
son, the contrasting juxtaposition of Pushkin's characters : Sylvio 
and the young Count, Salieri and Mozart, the Old Baron and his 
son ; not to mention the purely Pushkinian atmosphere of this story 
transplanted into it, one may say, directly from The Snowstorm, 
a fact that is confirmed by the name Turbin, obviously suggested 
by Pushkin's Burmin, true enough, Tolstoy's virulent anti- 
Europeanism and deep, elemental, self-satisfied, latent nationalism 
do not conform to Pushkin's genuine love and understanding of 
the European cultural tradition. 

One can also find traces of Pushkin's influence in Shchedrin — 
here I have in mind The History of the Village Goryukhino and its 
reflections, as though in a magnifying mirror, in Shchedrin. Finally, 
modem Russian historical novels and stories — ^by Bryusov, Auslender, 
Boris Sadovskoy, Aldanoif^with all their historical stylisation, go 
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back to Pushkin's '' documentary " historical realism ; the models 
in this case were The Negro of Peter the Great, Dubrovsky, The Cap- 
tain's Daughter, and the fragment '' Csesar was travelling ..." I 
think that m Alexey N. Tolstoy's Peter the First it is possible to 
feel some echoes of Pushkin's prose. And then there is Count 
Alexey K. Tolstoy's Pnnce Serebriany, this ballad-noveb as I would 
like to call it, where one can hear thematic echoes of Dubrovsky. 
(Of Count A. K. Tolstoy's Trilogy it is needless to speak : it goes 
back, of course, to Boris Godunov, while his drawing-room lyrical 
poetry continued, in a sense, the Pushkin poetic tradition.) 

One more observation. Once my friend. Prof. Peter A. Bood- 
berg, who often amazes his colleagues by the unexpectedness and 
aptness of his discoveries, happened to draw my attention to Apukh- 
tin's epistolary novel The Archives of Countess Everything, 

indeed, suggests that this finely written novel is a development and 
working-out of Pushkin's idea known as A Novel in Letters. Here 
I only mention Prof. Boodberg's suggestion which deserves a 
thorough investigation. 

I have also had to leave aside Pushkin's Letters — they represent 
an important branch of Russian prose. I will only say that these 
letters are one of the best examples, not only of Russian, but of 
universal epistolary art ; not to mention the exceptional wealth of 
their contents : they are a sort of encyclopaedia of Russian cultural 
life of the time, embracing aU its aspects. 

Thus, we can see that the greatest of Russian prose writers — 
and not only the greatest — ^were, contrary to Belinsky and Cherny- 
shevsky, not only the heirs but also the followers of Pushkin — 
of Pushkin the prose writer. 

In conclusion let me say that in Western Europe Pushkin's prose 
immediately attracted the attention of connoisseurs — the best 
example of this is M&imee, who left us his excellent translations. 
In our days Andre Gide has deemed it worth while to revise them, 
which proves the unflagging attention accorded to Pushkin's prose 
in France. The same is true of Germany, England, Italy and 
America : Pushkin's tales are looked upon as outstanding master- 
pieces in the field of the novella. Equal popularity is enjoyed by 
them in Slavonic countries where, just as in other European lands, 
they continue to appear (for example, in Poland new translations 
are appearing now in literary periodicals), sometimes in illustrated 
de luxe editions. In Europe Pushkin's prose occupies a prominent 
place among the best prose works of world literature.'^® In Russia 
the incomparable artistic merits of this prose were appreciated by 

BB 
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the greatest writers. Lermontov, Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy, all agreed on this ; they were aU disciples of this first 
and truly model Russian prose writer.’® 

W. Lednicki. 

Berkeley, California. 

N. r. Gogol * Material} ? tssisdo'vamya, ed. by V V. Hippms, Academy of 
Sciences, USSR, 1936, Part II, p 504 {G, O Berliner’s article “ Chernyshevsky 
1 Gogol/’) 

Ibid « Ibid. Ibid 

Cp, V G Belinsky, Izhratiriye Sochineniya, as above, p 71. 

Cf V. A. Desnitsky’s article m the volume N. V Gogol : Matenaly t tssle- 
dovaniya, Part II, pp 45 and h 

Cf A. Ya Efimenko, “ XatsionaFnaya dvoystv^ennost’ v tvorchestve Gogolya,” 
Vestnik Evrofv, July 1902, pp. 229-45 , also S A. Vengerov, FisaieV -grazhdamn. 
GogoV , St. Petersburg, 1913. 

This IS what Leontyev writes, among other things, m his autobiography 
“ I have said more than once that if the French are fond of elevating hfe too much 
(to high keels and stilts, as they used to say m the ’forties), then our writers are too 
fond of lowering it m every possible way Life itself is better than our hterature 
With our wTiters ever^iihing is more or less coarse . the comic element, the attitude 
to people , e\ en War and Peace, a work which I my’self have read three times and 
which I regard as excellent, is spoiled by a lot of unnecessaiy’- coarseness. And in 
Amm Karcmna, where the author apparently consciously strove, more than m his 
earlier works, for elegance, there still occur, both m the choice of characters, and 
in the form itseli, these quite unnecessary’ and obnoxious tricks of which none of our 
authors since Gogol could completely nd himself.” Then Leontyev cites a number 
of examples of “ coarseness ” from Anna Karenina and goes on to say ” But to 
understand full3’ what I mean, it is enough to re-read those celebrated Sportsman's 
Skeicties and, by wa}' of contrast, passages from writers uncorrupted by Gogol. 
Let us say The Captain's Daughter or foreign authors Werther, Manon Lescaut, 
Chateaubriand’s RetJ or Amedee Pichot’s prose translation of Chtlde Harold . .” 
(See ” Moj'a hteratumaya sud’ba ” m LiteraUmioye Nasledstvo, Vols. 22-24, ^ 935 > 
pp. 463-64. Cp. hiS celebrated work entitled O romanakh gr. L N Tolstogo, M , 
1911.) 

Dostoevsky, Sochmeniva, Gosizdat, 1929, \oL XII, pp. 207-08. 

55 Ka nozkaih. Part V, Chap XXVI. 

5 ® Here are some other observations of Mickievucz in the same lecture (7 June, 
1S42) in which he, in a w'ay, anticipates Solovy’ev by comparing Evgeny Onegin 
with B^Ton’s Don Juan and sa^’s ” He is not so rich and fertile as B^Ton, he does 
not rise so high and does not look to the very bottom of a human heart, but he is 
more even, more careful from the point of view of form, simpler ; he often attains 
Byron and sometimes surpasses him.” 

5 ^ Op. cli , loc, ciL 

55 L X. Toisto\’, Polnoye Sobrame Sochinemy, ed. b}^ V G. Chertkov, Vol. 46, 
M.-L., 1934, P- 

5 ® Ihtd., p. 2S9. 55 jfbtd , p, 82. Ibid , pp 286-87. 

5 - Ibid., p. 215 63 Ibid., p. 187. 

From a letter to Golokhvastov, March 1874. 

55 From X. Gusev’s notes, 8 June 1908. 

55 From A. Goidenweiser’s diar>’, entnes of i June 1908, and i October 1910. 

5 '^ CL the interesting article of X. Gudziy, “ Tolstoy about Russian Literature ” 
in the collection Estetika Uva Tolswgo pod redaktsiey P.N. Sakuhna, Moscow, 1929, 
p. 196, 

Also, for other opinions of Tolstoy on Pushkin, cf. X. N, Apostolov, Lev Tolstoy 
i yego spuimkt, Moscow, 1928- 

6 ® Eusskie pisateh XIX veka o Pushkine, p. ^?44. 

« Ibtd. 

Ibid., p, 384, 
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However, it is true that Tolstoy’s language was sometimes, as Merezhkovsky 
showed, ungraceful, especially when Tolstoy plunged into elaborated reasonings, 
(Cf. D. S. Merezhkovsky, Polnoye sohrame sochinemy, Moscow, 1912, Vol. VII, 
pp. 179-80.) 

1 Ivanov, I. S Turgenev, Nezhm, 19141 p. i 74 

Dnevmk, entry dated 10 August 1851 

Compare, too, the very important reasonings on this theme omitted m the 
'' digression ” in the ninth chapter of Childhood, in the edition by V. G. Chertkov, 
Vol. I, pp. 177-7S 

74 Peace * Vol. I, Pt 3, Chaps i and 3 

Cp W. Ledmcki, Puszktn iSsy-iggy, Krakdw, 1937, p 19. 

Cp. W Ledmcki, Sienkiewicz, published by the Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, NY., 1948 

” W Ledmcki, " Bits of Table-Talk on Pushkin II ' The Nest of Gentlefolk ’ 
and ' the Poetry of Marriage and the Hearth,’ ” The American Slavic and East 
European Review, Vol V, Nos 14-15, 1946. 

I take this opportunity of drawing my readers’ attention to an excellent edition 
of The Tales of Belkin, -with a competent Introduction and commentary by Prof 
B. Unbegaun, which appeared in a series of pubhcations of the University of Strass- 
burg in 1943 (Macon, Imprimerie Probat). It is also worth mentioning that m 
1948 there appeared a new English edition of The Tales of Belkin, published by Lind- 
say Drummond, which led the well-kno^vn British critic, Mr Philip Toynbee, to 
write a review quite in the spirit of Behnsky (sic) and to praise, at the expense of 
Pushkin . . Leonid Andreyev 

I may also call the readers’ attention to the valuable article of A. G Tseytlin 
“ Iz istoni russkogo obshchestvenno-psikhologicheskogo romana ” in the book 
Istoriko-Litevaturny sbornik, edited by S P. Bychkov and others, Ogiz, 1947, PP 289- 
344 Unfortunately, I became acquainted with this work after my own article had 
been written and even published m Russian. The opinions of A G. Tseythn coincide 
m many respects with my own expressed in this article, as well as in my Polish 
monograph on Eugene Onegin (Cracow, 1925) ; but Tseytlin more justly and in 
greater relief defined the role of Gogol in the development of the Russian novel. 
Tseytlin’s genealogy is based on '‘three whales” Eugene Onegin, A Hero of Our 
Times, and Dead Souls, I fully accept such a genealogy. Besides, I conduct my 
own reasomngs along the same path. It may be, however, that I did not express 
myself so explicitly. 

After my case agamst Belinsky, I would like to render him just due — he recog- 
msed the immense role of Eugene Onegin in the development of Russian reahsm. 
However, he justly mentioned m this connection another great Russian masterpiece 
of literature , Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe. This is what he says • “ Together 
with Pushkin’s Onegin . . . Wit Works Woe was the first example of a poetic 
representation of Russian reahty in the broad sense of the word. In this respect, 
both of these works laid the foundations for the subsequent literature, and were 
the school which formed Lermontov and Gogol. Without Onegin, A Hero of Our 
Times would be impossible, just as without Onegin and Wit Works Woe, Gogol would 
not have been ready for the portrayal of the Russian reality with such depth and 
truth.” (V. G. Belmsky, op. cit , p. 457) 
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Lithuania has known two sorts of diarchy.*^ Of the first, lasting 
from 1345 to 1440 and rising out of the agreement between the 
brothers Algirdas and Kestutis (Olgierd and Kiejstut) the line of 
cleavage ran from north to south * of the second, which lasted 
from 1432 to 1432 in consequence of discord between Svitrigaila 
(Swidrigello) and Sigismond, the line of cleavage ran from west to 
east. 

Gediminas (Gedymin), 1316-1341, was the founder of the dynasty 
which, after the given name of his grandson, is everywhere known 
as the line of the Jagiellos. During his hfe he divided his huge 
realm between his sons. Beside him he kept only his teen-age boy, 
Jaunutis — the name itself meaning '' Junior/' On his death, 
Jaunutis succeeded him in Vilna (the new town) and thereby — 
as the '"supreme" king of Lithuania — ^became the head of the 
family. But his reign was that of a weakling, and it lacked little 
of the state s being dismembered entirely. Only the agreement 
made between the two brothers, Algirdas and Kestutis, saved the 
situation. 

The exclusion of Jaunutis was effected by Kestutis in 1345 and 
by general approval His "" preferred " son Vytautas (Vitold) has 
left us the account of this event : 

"" Before our grandfather died, he handed over the supreme 
power in Vilna to Jaunutis. To Algirdas, father of Jogaila 
[Jagiello], he gave dominion over Vitebsk, and to our own 
father, Kestutis, he gave that over Trakal And since our 
two ancestors, Algirdas and Kestutis, had lived from childhood 
in great amity and were aware of certain injuries done them by 
Jaunutis, the two men agreed to occupy Vilna and expel him. 
They appointed a da}' on which they should meet near Vilna, 
and the prince Kestutis arrived but Algirdas did not come. 
Our ancestor Kestutis seized Vilna and drove out Jaunutis. 
All the inhabitants of the land supported him, and all the 
strongholds submitted to him Shortly after this Algirdas 
arrived at the palace in Vilna and Kestutis, recognising his 
right as the elder brother, surrendered the supreme power to 
him. They di\Tded the other lands and strongholds half and 

* Ed. Note.— T his word, whose derivation explains the meaning, is tantamount 

to " partition,” thongh in no sense one imposed by eirteraal forces. 
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half, agreeing that everything they might receive in the future 
in other countries should also be so divided. After they had 
made a count of the strongholds and the lands in Russian 
territory they divided these also, and lived side by side in 
complete amity.'' ^ 

Even though the original and the text of this agreement were 
as yet unknown, other sources long ago did nothing but confirm 
the fact of its existence. So then, using the Vytautas account as 
a basis, we can draw certain conclusions * 

(i) By this agreement the right of seniority, discarded by Gedi- 
minas, was not reaffirmed — ^given the fact that Algirdas was the 
second son. The principle of "'preference," of the more suited and 
the more capable, was once more underscored. 

(11) The essential point. The dynasty was introduced in 1345. 
The whole state was divided into two equal parts — the east under 
Algirdas, the west under Kestutis. This partition survived its 
authors ; but to make things easier we call the two halves by the 
names of the twin rulers — the Lithuania of the east is that of 
Algirdas, the Lithuania of the west is that of Kestutis. 

(iii) By the agreement there was foreseen a division of all newly 
acquired territones into equal parts ; which means that the diarchy 
principle was introduced into newly acquired lands, even in the case 
of towns and strongholds. This was strictly adhered to. 

(iv) The partition was introduced not only in regard to territory 
but also as a political, administrative, military and economic measure. 

The creation of the diarchy was from every point of view the 

^ K. Alminauskas, Vyiauto skundas [The Accusations of Vytautas), Arcliivum 
Philologicum, Vol. VIII, Kaunas, 1939, pp- 204-05. 

— Das erste do uns faters fater verloren wart uns elderfater, do gap her 
vfi syne stad czu herschen, die grosse herschafit czu der wille [Vilna], Jawnuten, 
vnde jagaln fatir algarden di herschafit czu witawis [Vitebsk] vnde minem 
fatir herczogen kinstutten czu Traken, vnd als vns feter, herczog algart vnd 
herczog kinstutt, von jogunt haben sy begunst czu ieben fruntlich, nu dirsagen 
si jn von herczogen jawnuten erczliche unrechte , und si versprochen sich 
vor eyn, herczog algart mit vnsm fater herczogen Kinstutten, das sy mit 
ichte mochte di ViUe [Vilna] besitczen vnd jawnuten vsczutnben vnd goben 
jn eynen tag, welchen tag sy solden syn vor der wille ; vnd vns vater Kmstutt 
der quam uff den tag vor das hus czur wille, und herczog algart der konde 
nicht komen, und vns vater herczog kinstutt der besas dx wille vnde treib 
jawnuten dorvs, vnde di lantlutte all hilden sich an jn, vnd alle ander huzer 
gaben sie jm dor noch quam herczog algart ken der wille czu vnssm fater und 
vnss fater durch des alders wiUe, als her sin elderster Bruder was vnde borge 
das teilten sy jn all czu molle enczwci ; vnd giobten den ander, was man mochte 
jn andern landen gewinnen (vnd gegenot vnd das teilten) das solde man alls 
entzwei ieilen , als man jn russchen lande vil huzer hat gewnnnen vnd gegenot, 
das teilten sy jn alczu mol jn dt helfte und woren jn mit enender jn grossen 
trawen. 
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greatest reform introduced into Lithuania before the i6th century, 
or rather until the reforms of 1563 and 1566. It was also one of 
the most interesting events from the legal point of view in medieval 
Europe To explain so important a state reform by the simple 
fact of an extraordinary friendship between two brothers would be 
only too naive The more so as Vytautas himself affirmed : unde 
di lantlutte all hilden sich an jn, und alle ander huzer gaben sich jn/’ 
It IS more than probable that the concord inside the family was 
equally and perhaps even more indispensable than the necessity 
of securing the approval of the inhabitants The documents con- 
cerning the marriage of Jogaila and Hedwig (Jadwiga) of Poland 
prove this. But the friendship of the twin rulers struck the minds 
of their contemporaries and of subsequent generations to such a 
degree that the essential reasons compelling the creation of the 
diarchy were obscured. 

In 14th-century Lithuania one had to face two tendencies : 
the first was bent on reuniting under the dynasty of Gediminas 
all the Russian blood-brothers — hence the incomparable expansion 
eastward ; the second sought to decentralise the kingdom by divid- 
ing it between members of the same dynasty. These two urges were 
merged into one. In the hope of uniting all the Russians, and also 
of waging with success the struggle with the two Orders of (Teutonic) 
Knights, a state fabric was created, at once unified and decentralised. 
The introduction of the diarchy was but the logical consequence of 
this condition of things. 

Already Gediminas was well on in years, and not being able to 
govern a kingdom so vast alone he was constrained to divide it 
between his sons.^ 


si: :J: 

The date of this event, 1345, gives no cause for doubt. But 
on the subject of the endurance of the diarchy there has been up 
till now nothing precise. People have thought rather that the year 
1382 — “that of the death of Kestutis — was the correct year of its 
conclusion. From this fact have come most of the untrue affirma- 
tions concerning Lithuania, since in that case Jogaila would have 
been at that time the absolute ruler. A study of the documents 
concerning the diarchy permits us to affirm that in this case it 
survived the original rulers ; further, that from the political point 
of view it was only dissolved in 1440, after the election to the 

® See the genealogical table of the Dynasty of Gedymm in Camb, Med. Htst., 
Vol. VIII, p. 586 
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Lithuanian throne of Kazimierz, son of Jogaila. From the point 
of \ie\v of administration, we find traces of its existence on the 
eve of the great reforms of the i6th century. By now it was 
only an anachronism, yet the evidence is there for the asking. So 
then, the diarchy lasted dunng ninety-five years, down to 1440 ; 
and it did not wholly disappear until after two centuries — about 

1563- 

The creation of this dual government in 1345 did not mean the 
division of the whole realm into two, as was the case with the Roman 
Empire at the end of the 4th century. Unity was safeguarded by 
the fact that Kestutis recognised the supreme authority of his 
brother. Being the most pow^erful of the family, he compelled the 
others to concede this point. In his correspondence with foreign 
lands, e.g. with the Knights, Algirdas was considered to be rex, 
iotuis regni dominus.^ But in daily life and often in the documents 
the two brothers appear as equals, and the Prussian chroniclers 
speak of the reges Lttvanomm.^ In their respective realms they 
were wholly independent, neither mixing himself in the affairs or 
the decisions of the other. When the need arose for common 
action, their collaboration and mutual help were truly to be 
wondered at. 

The creation and maintenance of the diarchy were greatly 
facilitated by the fact of there being two capitals — the older, that 
of Trakai, and the newer (built in 1323 by Gediminas), that of Vilna. 
One had here everything, for that age, to make the life of the rulers 
comfortable and serene. In each capital a royal court was formed 
but — ^which was more important — the central administration was 
di\dded into two parts, and in each city there arose an independent 
government, with its own army. 

In time the differences between the two partitions were increased. 
Their geographical and political position, their relations with their 
neighbours and other causes as well worked a separation. The 
unbroken state of war between the Lithuania of the west and the 
Teutonic Knights, the battles that were rarer but more decisive 
in the east, influenced not only the administration but also the 
manner of recruiting the warrior-boyars, and even the collecting of 
taxes. 

On the other hand, Vilna received various missions from abroad 
as well as strangers of note — a thing that happened rather rarely. 


® Cf. Script, rer, pmsstc,, Vols, I and II — the Index, under the names Algirdas and 
Kestutis. 

* Ibid, 
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Eminent prisoners of war — usually Tartars — were brought here also. 
In general at Vilna people lived more to themselves than in TrakaL 
Although Gediminas had already bxnlt Roman Catholic churches 
there, because of the two Orthodox wives of Algirdas (who, like his 
subjects, remained a pagan), the Eastern Church and culture 
prevailed over the Catholic, and over the civilisation of the 
west. 

Ill Trakai the opposite happened. Orthodoxy w^as unknown, 
and the people lived in a state of constant alertness. The Knights 
of all Europe were taking part in crusades organised by the Two 
Orders against the last pagans — Germans, French, Italians, and even 
Enghshmen w^ere arriving on the shores of the Baltic. A consider- 
able percentage were living in the castle of Trakai as prisoners of 
war ; others were arriving on various missions, etc. In consequence 
of steady contacts with the Occident, the plane of living in Trakai 
was different from, and higher, than that of Vilna : e.g. Vytautas 
had an education very advanced for that age, while neither Jogaila 
nor his brothers were literate. On the other hand, the most modern 
weapons, used by the Knights against the Lithuanians, after a year 
or at most two, were copied with precision and used against the 
former. According to the then accepted opinion, and we know it 
to be true, Kestutis was the last defender of pagan Lithuania ; but 
one must add that none of the rulers of that pagan country was as 
well informed as he about the principles of Catholicism or of Latin 
civilisation. During the diarchy four plans were put forward for 
the conversion of Lithuania, and always with Kestutis. 

What is more, the epoch of the two diarchies was that of the 
greatest territorial expansion. We shall see below that the agree- 
ment to divide all acquisitions, however small, was applied with a 
care that was not seen again in Europe until after the Second World 
War, These acquisitions were the source of considerable revenues, 
in the form of ransoms and later on in that of imposts. The state 
treasure, as well as the secret public archives, were to be found in 
the castle at Trakai, surrounded by the lake. The latter were kept 
here until the i6th century. 

If the writers of our sources admired with one accord the unique 
efUente between the brother-rulers, one cannot say as much for their 
wives and their courtiers. There was to exist a little-known rivalry 
in small matters, provoked for reasons of religion, culture, and 
material things. Perhaps also on territorial grounds, since aU 
expansion moved eastward, at times without the help of Kestutis 
and his armies. Yet this did not hinder the maintenance of the 
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diarchy principle. The double administration, even in the same 
towns or strongholds, during a period of thirty-two years, could give 
sufficient cause for the discords which broke out on the death of 
Algirdas in 1377, and which led five years later, when Kestutis died 
in prison, to the incarceration of his “ preferred son, designed to 
succeed him, Vy taut as. But the latter escaped and finally found 
asylum with the Knights. The whole family of Kestutis was 
scattered, and could in no way hinder the reintroduction of the 
single monarchy principle. 

But Jogaila, oving to the death of Kestutis, became more and 
more unpopular. In the face of steadily growing disorder the 
glamour and prestige of the older diarchy also increased. The 
administrative machmeiy^ continued to function as before for good 
or ill, and Jogaila did not dare abolish it. Still more, after the 
funeral ceremonies for Kestutis, he was obliged to name a fellow- 
ruler m the person of Skirgaila {his own '' preferred '' brother) ; and 
not Vytautas the preferred '' son of Kestutis, as it had been planned 
by the two onginal diarchs. Thus the institution went on, but again 
with two brothers, instead of two cousins. This situation con- 
tinued until 1387 when Jogaila, by now King of Poland, returned to 
Lithuania to convert his country {suas terras, as the Act of Krevo, 
1385, the marriage contract, calls it), i.e. the Lithuania of Algirdas 
— ^the east. Jogaila, being now the sovereign of another state, 
could not remain longer king of Lithuania and head of the dynasty 
of Gediminas — something he was bound now to cede to a member 
of the family. This was now Skirgaila. 

Ill the same year, in the spring, the first steps were taken toward 
the unification of government. The facts are set out in the Treaty 
of Skirsnemune, of which the original is reproduced at the end of 
this paper. Its contents are as follo-ws : 

(i) King Wiadysiaw (Jogaila) announces that after the agreement 
with his brother, Skirgaila, he has accepted Catholicism. Now, being 
a Chiistian, he promises to safeguard entire the possessions of his 
brother in Lithuania and in particular in the Duchy of Trakai ; and 
under no pretext to deprive him of them. 

(ii) He promises further not to beMeve slanders, and to report 
to him whatever he may learn in regard to him ; he will esteem 
him above aH his brothers and heed him above all brothers or friends : 
final!}", lie promises defence and justice against all who might wish 
to harm him or his men, no matter who it may be. 

(iii) To Skirgaila's possessions in Lithuania were added broad 
areas in Russian lands — in the first place the towm of Minsk. This 
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part of the Treaty, which speaks of the diarchy, we give in 
translation. 

'' On the Russian side, over the town of Minsk entire 
(belonging to the ruler in Vilna) ; over its inhabitants, its 
lands, its tributes, revenues and vassals — over all this land 
shall rule our brother (Skirgaila) ; 

'' the same for Bobruisk and its parts, its tnbutes, with 
the lands, inhabitants and all revenues ; 

the same with Regitsa entire, its revenues and its tributes ; 
'' the same with Lubech entire, with its inhabitants, lands, 
complete revenues and tributes , 

“ the same with Propot esk entire, and its inhabitants, its 
lands and the entire revenue , 

'' the same with Lubochany, with all its tributes, its in- 
habitants, lands and entire revenues ; 

the same with Igumena, its tributes and inhabitants, its 
lands and entire revenue ; 

'' the same with Logo] esk entire ; 
the same with the region of Svisloch with its lands, its 
inhabitants and all its revenues.'" 

After the enumeration of these Russian lands, Jogaila spoke of 
the Orthodox Church of St. Ivan, founded by Skirgaila, emphasising 
these words * '' May he be cursed forever who shall do harm to this 
church ! " 

We must also note that the Duchy of Trakai, so precisely 
described in the Treaty, corresponds territorially exactly with the 
future vojevodship of Trakai, only created in 1413, and not with 
the Duchy as it was under Kestutis. 

So then, according to this Treaty, Skirgaila became the overlord 
of all his brethren, receiving the same rights as Algirdas and Jogaila 
towards the other members of the family. In the same year, 1387, 
Jogaila had to hand over the rest of his power in Lithuania and 
Skirgaila became de facto Duke of Vilna, and thus the sovereign 
of Lithuania as a whole. The single monarchy principle reappeared 
once more, but Skirgaila had not the same sovereign rights as his 
forerunner : in both parts of the realm he was ruler only by the grace 
of Jogaila. What is more, Skirgaila was only of moderate intelli- 
gence and, influenced by his mother, he was sincerely attached to 
Orthodoxy. He refused to be converted to Catholicism. By this 
fact not only was his own position complicated but further, by his 
selection and appointment, Lithuania was placed in a special 
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dilemma . the Lithuania of the east, newly converted to Catholicism, 
and that of Kestutis, holdmg to its pagan faith, were both under 
the rule of Skirgaila — an Orthodox ! 

^ 

Opposition was not slow in breaking out. Vytautas, as a 
Catholic, profited and m such a way that five years later, in spite 
of the solemn promises made by Jogaila, he became the ruler of 
the whole of Lithuania. Yet his position, though less confused than 
that of Skirgaila, since the Lithuania of the west was his patrimony, 
was still very precarious : in the patnmony of Jogaila he was ruler 
only by the will of Jogaila — something that was clearly expressed 
in the Treaty given in Vilna in 1401 : 

— Demum, quia idem serenissimus princeps dominus 
Wladislaus rex Polonie preonatus, nos in partem sue sollici- 
tudinis assumpsit supremumque principatus terrarum suarum 
Littwanie et ceteromm dominiorum suoram ducatus de manu 
sua nobis dedit et contulit ad tempore \ite nostre ^ 

This quotation is taken from a text of which we know neither 
the original nor an exact copy. As quoted it matches ill with the 
true position of Vytautas, wLo at the end of his life not only in 
Lithuania but also in Poland w^as more influential than Jogaila — 
as Dlugosz points out. But this passage reveals well what affects 
the diarchy, viz. the fact that Jogaila could not cede to Vytautas 
more than terras sms. 

During his long reign (1392-1430) Vytautas sought as much as 
possible to scale dowm the diarchy. And just here the year 1413 
is to be noted. By the Union of Horodio the tw^o Duchies of Vilna 
and Trakai were definitely abolished, and vojevodships introduced 
in their place. The Vojevode, head in each case, had charge of 
military power in each former Duchy. But from the administrative 
point of view their po%ver tvas lessened by the fact that the one-time 
Duchy of Vilna w^as now dhided into the vojevodship of that name 
and the Duchy of Novogrodek ; while the Duchy of Trakai was 
divided into the vojevodship of that name, with limits well defined 
in the Treaty of Skirsnemune (1387) and the Duchy of Grodno. 
Vytautas strove to re-establish the single monarchy principle, and 
his efforts ended in such a w’ay that he began to forget the diarchy 
and its tradition. 


® AMa Unji Polski z Litwci^ Nr. 88, p 35, 
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After his death in 1430, the brother of Jogaila — Svitrigaila— 
succeeded him. He was a man of great gifts, but less supple than 
Vytautas. From the outset his comportment, the changes made 
in the upper administration, the new favourites — all this offended 
deeply the collaborators of his predecessor. On the other hand, 
he commenced at once steps with a view to securing the royal crown. 
These steps transgressed the rights of Sigismond, brother of Vytautas, 
and still more of his son Michael in the Lithuania of the west ; 
and in the Lithuania of the east the interests of Jogaila, or rather 
of his sons — Wiadysiaw, who was seven, and Kazimierz who was 
five. 

In ethnographical Lithuania {Litvania propria) no one tolerated 
Svitrigaila and, two years after his coming, he was left alone ; 
but in the Russian lands, where he enjoyed immense authority, he 
succeeded m maintaining his position. Here, keeping the diarchy 
tradition, he set up court at Lutsk in the former Vilna fashion. 
In certain of the dignities and offices there introduced, in the manner 
of his living and of editing his papers, one can see only vanity ; just 
as now, when the existence of the diarchy could be no longer doubted, 
his manner of action as second diarch seemed to be logical and 
normal. 

By the withdrawal of Svitrigaila and his installation in the south, 
the whole state was once more divided into two parts ; but this 
time the line^ of division no longer ran from north to south, as it 
had before, but from west to east. By this move the territory of 
Lithuania during eight years was subjected to a double diarchy; 
in consequence of which his successor in Vilna, Sigismond, brother 
of Vytautas, found himself in a doubly confusing position in 
comparison with his predecessors. 

From the reign of Sigismond onwards we possess texts of the 
first order about the diarchy. They are the treaties about which 
much ink has been spilt. Only people have forgotten to affirm the 
fact that all this was but the restoration of the diarchy. These 
texts are numerous and long. I am quoting in extenso the passage 
which concerns the diarchy, beginning with the phrase where 
emphasis is laid on the fact that one sovereign will not pay imposts 
to another, save where this is strictly provided for by the said 
treaties. It is again a point of the agreement of 1345 which under- 
scores their legality as sovereigns. For better clarity, I give the 
two versions, i.e. that of Sigismond, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
and that of Jogaila, King of Poland, in parallel columns : 
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27 Febraary 1434 
Grodno 

. . . nos Sigismiindus Dei gratia . . 

Nos quoque et successores nostn non 
debemus dommum regem et snos 
successores ratione huiusmodi sub- 
sidii pro quibuscumque dampnis 
monere, exceptis victualibus et 
equorum pabulis necessanis et opor- 
tunis Demum quia idem serenis- 
simus princeps dominus \Hadislau3, 
rex Polonie prenotatus, nos in par- 
tem sollicitudmis sue assumpsit 
magnumque ducatum terrarum 
suamm Lithvanie et Russie cetero- 
rumque dommiorum suomm Duca- 
tus predicti et sua hona paterna, vi- 
delicet Vilnam et alia bona ad ipsius 
patrimomum spectantia, de manu 
sua deliberacione circa nostrum 
electionem prmcipum, prelatorum, 
baronum et nobiiium utrorumque 
dominiorum, videlicet regni Polonie 
et ducatus magni Lithwanie, babita, 
luxta continentiam litterarum super 
huiusmodi electione fienda confect- 
arum, nobis dedit et contulit ad 
tempora vite nostro, tituio supremi 
principatus Lithwanie, quo uti con- 
sue\it, pro se et suis successoribus 
reservato, cum omnibus terns, civi- 
tatibus, oppidis, castris, distnctibus, 
curiis, villis et cum omnibus utili- 
tatibus ad ea spectantibus firmiter 
et irrevocabiliter et sub eisdem 
Hmitibus et gradibus, sicut eadem 
pie memorie dominus Alexander 
magnus dux tenebat. Et si inter 
subditos super huismodi gramciis 
vel alls causis regni Polonie aut 
magni ducatus Lithwanie aliqua 
questio sive dubietas oriretur, que- 
madmodum in vita ducis prefati 
fueiant exorte, ad litteras et legi- 


27 February 1434 
Korcz5m 

* . . Nos Ladislas Dei gratia . . 


Nosque et successores nostn non 
debemus prefatum dommum Sigis- 
mundum ducem magnum et suos 
successores ratione huismodi sub- 
sidii pro quibuscumque dajnnis am- 
monere, exceptis victualibus et 
pabuls equorum opportunis et 
necessariis. Et insuper volentes 
prefatum fratrem nostrum, ducem 
magnum Sigismundum, special 
gratia et caritate fratema amplecti 
et consolan, quodque erga nos fer- 
ventiori exardescat fide atque boni- 
tate, ipsum in partem soUicitudinis 
sumentes, magnum ducatum terra- 
rum nostrarum Lithvanie et Russie 
ceterorumque dommiorum ducatus 
predicti et nostra hona paterna^ 
videlicet Wilnam et alia bona ad 
nostTompairmioniiim spectantia, de 
manu nostra, delberacione circa 
ipsius electionem prmcipum, pre- 
iatorum, baronum et aliorum nobi- 
hum utrorumque dominiorum, vide- 
Icet regni Polonie et ducatus magni 
Littwanie, habita, luxta continen- 
ciam litterarum super electione 
huiusmodi fienda ahas confectarum, 
damns et conferimus sibi ad tem- 
pore \ite sue, tituio, supremi princi- 
patus Littwanie, quo uti consue- 
vimus, pro nobis et nostris succes- 
soribus reservato, cum omnibus 
tends, castns, civitatibus, oppidis, 
distnctibus, curls, vilis et omnibus 
utlitatibus ad ea spectantibus et 
sub eisdem limitibus et gradibus, 
sicut eadem pie memorie dominus 
Alexander alias Vitowdus olim 
magnus dux tenebat. Et si inter 
subditos super huismodi gramciis 
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tima documenta ex utraque parte 
producenda recurratur et secundum 
illarum determinationem finis pre- 
dictis questionibus et dubiis im- 
ponatur Nos autem debemus et 
promittimus serenitatem suam et 
suos successores, reges Polonie, 
tenere et honorare m terns magni 
ducatus Lithwanie. Pro quo etiam 
ipsum, coronam, regnum et regni- 
coias regni predict! constantion 
Mucia prosequi cupientes et, prout 
iustum est, reddere certiores, pro- 
mittimus, poUicemur et spondemus 
dommo Wladislao regi Poionie et 
inclitis natis suis, Wladislao et 
Kazimiro, corone, regno et regni- 
colis regni Polonie, sub fide et 
honore, absque dolo et fraude, et 
sub onore prestiti iuramenti cor- 
poralis stabilem assistentiam, ex- 
tunc prout exnunc et exnunc prout 
exnunc et exnunc prout extunc 
tenere firma fide, ita, quod post 
decessum nostrum magnus ducatus 
Lithwanie cum terris et dominiis 
omnibus, etiam Russie, quibuscum- 
que noUs subieciis et virtute nostra 
subiciendis ad ipsum dominum 
Wladislaum regem et natos suos, 
scilicet Wladislaum et Kazimirum, 
et suos successores et ad coronam 
regni Polonie debent vera et here- 
ditaria successione devolvi, que- 
madmodum patentibus prioribus 
htteris desuper confectis est firma- 
tum, quarum tenorem hie habere 
volumus pro inserto, exceptis bonis 
nostris paternis, videlicet Trocky 
necnon civitatibus, castris, districti- 
bus, oppidis, villis, curiis et ahis 
bonis, plene et integre cum omnibus 
suis limitibus ad predictum patri- 
monium nostrum spectantibus, que 
post decessum nostrum ad filium 
nostrum ducem Michaelem seu ad 


vel aliis causis regni Poionie et 
magni ducatus Littwanie aiiqua 
questio seu dubietas oriretur, que- 
madmodum in vita prefati ducis 
fuerant exorte, ad htteras et legi- 
tima documenta ex utraque parte 
producenda recurratur et secimdum 
illarum determinationem finis pre- 
dictis questionibus et dubiis im- 
ponatur. Ipse quoque frater noster 
nos tenere et honorare debet et 
tenetur magni ducatus Litthuanie, 
sicut dominum et fratrem suum 
semorem. Insuper predictum 
fratrem nostrum constantion fiducia 
prosequi cupientes et, prout iustum 
est, reddere certiorem, promittimus 
eidem, pollicemur et spondemus 
sub fide et honore, absque dolo et 
fraude, ac sub onere prestiti iura- 
menti, stabilem assistentiam, ex- 
nunc prout extunc et extunc prout 
exnunc, tenere firma fide, ita, quod 
post decessum prefati Sigismundi 
ducis magni ducatus magni. 
Littwanie cum terns et dominiis 
omnibus, etiam Russie, quibus- 
cumque nunc subiectis et virtute 
sua subiciendis, ad nos et inclitos 
natos nostros, scilicet Wladislaum 
et Kazimirum, nostros successores 
et ad coronam et regnum Polonie 
debent vera et hereditaria suc- 
cessione devolvi, quemadmodum 
patentibus prioribus htteris desuper 
confectis firmitatum, quarum teno- 
rem hie volumus habere pro msertis, 
exceptis prefati fratris nostri, ducis 
magni Sigismundi, bonis paterms 
videlicet Troky cum omnibus et 
singulis civitatibus, castns, dis- 
trictibus, oppidis, villis, curiis et 
aliis bonis, plene et ex integro in 
omnibus suis limitibus ad pre- 
dictum suum patrimonium spec- 
tantibus, que post suum decessum 
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alios filios legitimos et futures devol- 
ventur, de quibus nihilominus pre- 
fatus dux Michael et alu filii nostri 
futuri ipsi domino Wladislao regi, 
suis filiis et eomm successonbus ac 
corone et regno Poionie cum suis 
succedaneis temponbus perpetuis, 
prout ceteri principes terrarum 
Lithwanie et Russie, seu duci, 
magno utramque partem pro tem- 
pore eligendo obsequi, oboedire, 
subici tenebuntur et servire. Quos 
si non habita prole ab hac luce 
decedere contigerit, extunc predicta 
hona paterna ad prefatum dominum 
regem, natos et successores suos et 
ad coronam regni Poionie devol- 
ventur. 

Akta Unji, Nr. 6i, pp. 102-03. 


ad filium suum iliustrem ducem 
Michaelem seu ad alios filios legi- 
timos et futures devolventur. De 
quibus nihilominus prefatus dux 
Michael et alii filii futuri nobis, fihis 
nostris, successoribus ac corone et 
regno Poionie, cum suis succedaneis 
temponbus perpetuis, prout ceteri 
principes Littwanie et Russie, seu 
duel magno per utramque partem 
pro tempore eligendo obsequi, oboe- 
dire tenebuntur et servire. Quos 
si non habita prole de hac luce 
decedere contigent, extunc predicta 
bona ipsorum patema ad nos, natos 
et successores nostros et ad coronam 
regni Poionie devolventur. 

Akta Unji, Nr. 60, pp. 96-97. 

* Titi 


After the death of Sigismond his son Michael was excluded from 
the throne of his ancestors, and Kazimierz alone — ^youthful son of 
Jogaila — ^was placed on the throne of Gediminas, being consecrated 
in 1440 in Vilna cathedral. With his election the diarchy of Algirdas 
and Kestutis disappeared finally as a territorial institution. In 
the administrative field, however, customs of the diarchy persisted 
for quite a long time. It is once more in the areas affected by 
the Treaty of Skirsnemune where we find proofs showing how the 
dual rulership set up in the 14th century was a vital and necessary 
reform : and how, because of the unusual clinging to the past, it 
was still in force in the i6th century, provoking even then certain 
misunderstandings. Of these we find the following traces : 

(i) In 1500, Aleksander, son of Kazimierz, and Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, addressed an order to pay taxes m these terms : 

To our prefects, the upper classes and the people who 
are found in the upper basin of the Dnieper ; and to our 
districts of Svisloch, Lubochany, Bobruisk — to their two 
' parts,' that of Vilna and that of Trakai. ...” 

(ii) In 1520 we find in a document this passage : 

— and our servants from Vilna ought not to enter [i.e. 
exercise their authority] to raise any impost or tribute in the 
district of Lubochany.” 
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(iii) In 1533 the representatives of the two " parts ” of Bobruisk 
— ^that of Vilna and that of Trakai— came to Sigismond the Old with 
their protests. 

Knowing to what degree the administration of Lithuania during 
these two centuries was traditional, we may surmise that this state 
of things existed down to the great reforms of 1563-1566, which 
means during two hundred years. 

By way of resume, we may set down our main conclusions. The 
diarchy established by Algirdas and Kestutis persisted for ninety- 
five years, and did not wholly disappear for over two centuries. 

What is more, the Acts of 1434, as well as previous ones, show that 
at the time of the negotiations as to the departure of Jogaila for 
Poland and when he left, the diarchy was at its height. Jogaila 
had received the agreement of the dynasty to his going and to his 
marriage but only to the disposal of his own patrimony, i.e. the 
Duchies of Vilna and of Vitebsk, as well as a share in the bi-zonal 
areas. These are what the Treaty of Krevo called “ Unas suas 
Lithuania et Russiae ” and in their extent were roughly equal to 
that of the Polish kingdom. 

From this another corollary. Between the patrimony of Jogaila, 
united to the royal crown, and the kingdom of Poland lay the 
Lithuania of the west, of Kestutis, which had never in its existence 
signed any agreement with Poland. 

Between 1432 and 1440 there existed a double diarchy. The 
Lithuania of the west and that of the east in their northern parts 
were united under Sigismond, while their southern parts were ruled 
by Svitrigaila. In 1434 Sigismond possessed in the west only the 
patrimony of Jogaila, since the remainder was under Svitrigaila. 
For this reason it is impossible to consider these acts as meaning the 
whole territory of the Lithuanian state, whose extent was six times 
that of Poland, without the still independent Duchy of Masoria. 

JONE Deveike. 

Pans. 
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CHARLES II AND THE PRINCE OF 

MOLDAVIA 


Gheorghe Stefan (Prince of Moldavia, 1653-1658) lost his throne 
as a result of aiding George Rakocz}- II, Prince of Transylvania, in 
his attack on Poland in alliance with the King of Sweden. He 
made an attempt to regain his throne by force of arms, based on 
Transylvania, a few months after his degradation by the Porte. 
When it failed, he went into exile, and, after \isiting the courts of 
Austria, Brandenburg and Russia, he settled in 1664 at Stettin, 
which tvas at that time Swedish territory. Thence he conducted a 
campaign of appeals for financial assistance and for intervention 
on his behalf with the Porte. Among his correspondence with the 
King of Sweden is an undated letter ^ asking him to obtain the 
intervention of the Kings of England and France. Though Hur- 
muzachi places this letter m 1668, it seems more likely to have been 
written before his first letter - to the King of France, which is dated 
I January 1665. 

It is clear at any rate that the King of Sweden did eventually 
write to Charles II on behalf of Gheorghe Stefan, though the actual 
letter has not come to light. Gheorghe Stefan signed three letters 
dated 16 March 1666 : 

(1) ^ to Charles II, speaking of his pitiful condition and intro- 
ducing his envo}" with letters of recommendation from 
the King of Sw’eden. 

(ii) ^ to Lord Arlington, Secretary of State, asking for his support 

m the appeal to Charles. 

(iii) ^ to Lord Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, in \"ery similar 

terms to the preceding letter. 

The envoy sent was ‘'Coloner' Constantin Nacolovitz (or Nacul), 
w^ho had originally joined the exiled court as secretary to Gheorghe 
Stefan’s younger brother.® The exiled pnnce’s brief ^ to Nacolovitz 
is dated 26 March. Paragraph III stresses the need for financial 
aid ; the later paragraphs concern the results that could be hoped 
for from intervention with the Porte by Charles’ ambassador at 
Constantinople. 

^ Hurmuzaclu, Documenie pnvitoare la istona Romdmlor, Vol. IX, Xo. 344. 

- Htinnuzaciii, op, at , Supplement I, Vol, I, No. 366. 

® App. I. ^ App. II. 5 j^pp iji, 

® N. Dr%aim, Codtceie Fnbeaguim Gh. ^tefan, Anuarul Institutului de Istorie 
National^ (ClnJ) 1924-1925, p. 190, n.z ^ App IV. 
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Nacolovitz probably reached London in the latter part of April. 
On 6 May Richard Commorford (translator in Arlington’s office) 
wrote ® to Arlington explaining the object of the envoy’s visit and 
the arguments with which he hoped to win support. He enclosed 
a French translation of the envoy’s letter of credit. In a further 
letter ® on the 8th he gave the envoy’s account of Gheorghe Stefan’s 
fall. (WTiy Commorford wrote to Arlington in French is not clear.) 
Evidently an audience with the King soon followed ; for on ai May 
Nacolovitz wrote to the English Ambassador at Constantinople, 
the Earl of Wmchelsea, about the steps which it would be 
expedient to take on behalf of Gheorghe ^tefan. Whatever 
the date of the audience, Nacolovitz must have gone away satisfied 
with the success of his mission. He received a chain of 
gold and £i,ooo. Charles II’s letter to the Sultan Mahomet/^ 
asking pardon for ‘‘ Georgius Stephanas, ” is dated 5 June. So is 
his letter to the Grand Vizier, requesting his good offices, and the 
letter to Gheorghe Stefan announcing the action taken in accord- 
ance with his requests. These letters were actually signed on 
II June 

The letters to the Sultan and Grand Vizier were sent out to 
Wmchelsea by the hand of his returning secretary, Paul Rycaut. 
The covering letter from Arlington is dated 13 October, so that 
at least four months elapsed between the signing of these letters 
and their despatch. Thus it was that Wmchelsea had read of 
the envoy’s audience in a gazette long before he received them and 
jumped to the conclusion that, since enquiry showed that the envoy 
had not been sent by Gheorghe Duca, who was Prince of Moldavia 

8 App. V 8 jVpp, VI. 10 App. VII. 

(a) “ Some months past in an old Gazet I read that an Envoy e pretending 
to come from the Prince of Moldavia to our King was rewarded with a chame of 
Gold and ^1000 Wmchelsea to Sir John Fmch, 13/23 of January 1666/7 
Historical Slanuscnpts Commission Report on the Finch MSS , Vol. I, p. 447. 

(b) “ In mony to the Prince of Moldavia ;^iooo ” Entry in account delivered 
by Sir George Carteret, Treasurer of the Navy, to the Brook House Commissioners 
of sums voted as a royal aid for the support of the Navy Calendared in 8th Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, p. 130A 

(c) Mr. T. Cottrell Dormer of Rousham has very kindly searched the “ List of 
Presents given by King Charles II and James II to Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers which is in his possession (v. 2nd Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, p. 833) and has sent me a note of the following entry “ Moldavia^ 
a chame and medall of Gold of the Value of £100 given to the envoy from the prince 
of Moldavia * May 30 1666.” 

App. VIII 13 App IX App. X. 

State Papers Domestic, Charles II, 160, f. 130 

18 App XI 

See the letter quoted above in note ii, and also the very similar letter to 
Joseph Wilhamson in State Papers (Foreign), 97/18, f. 161. I shall discuss these 
letters and the light which they throw on the career of Niculai Mdescu in an article. 
Who slit Nicuiai Milescu’s nose ^ 
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October ibbs-Ma}’ 1666, he must be an impostor. Wmchelsea 
does not acknowledge receipt of these letters till 16 May 1667. 
Meanwhile on 28 January 1667 Gheorghe Stefan had written a 
thankful letter of acknowledgement to Charles. 

The months now passed without any result. On 19 August 
Winchelsea sent Arlington an unfavourable account of the history 
and deserts of the exile. On 10 October he reported that nothing 
could at present be done, owing to the absence of the Vizier at 
Candia and the strained relations of the Porte with Poland. He 
asked for further instructions before involving the King in financial 
commitments on the exile's behalf. On 5 March 1668 there was 
still no improvement in the situation. ^ 2 On 28 May he referred 
to the report that " Prince Stephano " was dead. The unfortunate 
exile had in fact died at Stettin at the end of January. 

This was not the first occasion on which English intervention at 
the Porte had been sought by claimants to one of the Danubian 
Principalities, e.g. the intervention of the Ambassador Glover in 
1608 on behalf of ^tefan Bogdan, pretender to Moldavia, who had 
appeared in person at James I's court. Winchelsea prided himself 
on having '' preferred a friend " to the Principality of Moldavia ; 
tills was Ilia^ Alexandm, nominated 12 May 1666. It is clear that 
from the end of the i6th century English influence with the Porte 
was felt to be considerable. The London Gazette, No. 39 (March 26- 
29, 1666), reporting the appeal of Michael Apafi, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania,, who had uTitten to Charles II and to Winchelsea, askmg 
them to intercede with the Porte for a reduction of Transylvania's 
tribute and for the prevention of hostile incursions, comments : 

he hath betaken himself to the King of England's Interest in that 
Court, wliich it is observed, carrieth with it the most weight of any 
Christian Prince." VTiether Charles II had any other motive for 
intervening on Gheorghe Stefan's behalf than a willingness to oblige 
the King of Sweden is not apparent. 

E. D. Tappe. 

App. XIIX. App. XII 20 App XIV. 

«App. XV. 22 App XVI. 23 App. XVII 

2^ K. lorga, Anglo-Uoimiaman Relations, p 19 

State Papers (Foreign), 97/18, f 195 = Finch MSS, Vol. I, p. 417. 

2® State Papers (Foreign), 97/1 S, tf. 85, 87, 89. 
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APPENDICES 

Ed Note. — The original spelling has been preserved, though abbreviations have 
been expanded I have sometimes inserted or omitted punctuation marks for the 
sake of clearness. 

In the references, “S P ” denotes the State Papers (Foreign) m the Public Record 
Office, London " MS Ciar ” denotes the Clarendon Papers in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford “ H.M.C. Finch MSS ’’ denotes the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
printed report on the MSS of A G. Finch, Esq , now owned by Major James 
Hanbury of Burley on the Hill, Rutland, to whom I am grateful for permission 
to print App XI 

I 

[S.P. 97/18, ff. 163 and 169.] 

Serenissime et Potentissime Rex Domme, Domine mihi Clementissime. 

Etsi Potentissima Vestra Magestas a vultu mihi nota non sit, nec ullum 
in me quo Ei placere possim inveniam argumentum , facit tamen potentiae 
et clement iae Magestatis Vestrae contemplatio, qua Potentissimum Ejus 
nomen non in Europa dumtaxat sed et in omnibus quas Sol videt mundi 
partibus in illustri famae theatro man tenraque serenat ; impellit 
necessitas ut paucis hisce imeolis humilem meam Personam Statumque 
fiebilem, in quern Turcarum Tyrannis me detrusit, audeam msinuare. 
Emm vero potentiae cum dementia conjunctae propiium est ut non 
proprio et private solum sed et aiiorum (egentium scilicet) litet commodo ; 
et sane dementia est veluti arbor pomis gravida, qua ramos demittit et 
quasi ad carpendum invitat mortales. Utroque cluis, Potentissime Rex. 
Nam ut potentiam non solum novit sed et admiratur, ita clementiam 
Tuam solo et salo depraedicat orbis. Quae cum venerabundus mecum 
pensicularem, animus in spem erectus meliorem suasit ut praesentium 
exhibitorem, Nobilem Constantmum Nacolovitz Colonellum meum, ad 
Potentissimam Vestram Magestatem cum litens sacrae Regiae Magestatis 
Suetiae recommendalitiis ablegarem. Quamobrem supplico humilime ut 
Potentissima Regia Majestas Vestra non modo ad conspectum suum 
serenissimum admittere , verum etiam audire verbisque ejus fidem 
adhibere ac dementi response remittere dignetur. Faciet Potentissima 
Vestra Magestas rem Christianae Condolentiae suisque Regiis virtutibus 
convenientem ; eritque hoc aeternum potentiae et clementiae vestrae 
document um, si afflict i servi sui desideriis et conatibus suffragan dement er 
voluerit. Cuius maximae Majestati ut omnigenam felicitatem pros- 
perosque consiiionim et armorum successus ex animo desidero, ita 
devotae mentis mea studia nunquam intermoritura offero ; futunis 

Servus humilimus 

Potentissimae sacrae Georgius Stephanus 

Regiae Magestati Vestrae Princeps Moldaviae 

[signed in Cyrillic “ Gheorghie §tefan Voevod '*] 

Datum Stettini die i6 
Martii Anno 1666 

MS, num. MS. dementia. f 169 NacuL 
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[Addressed] Serenissimo ac Potentissimo Principi ac Domino Domino 
Caeolo Ejus nominis Secundo, Dei gratia Magnae Britanmae Franciae 
et Hybemiae Regi, Fidei Defensori, Domino Domino Clementissimo 

[f. 169 has had the seal cut off.] 


II 

[S.P. 97/18, f. 171.] 

lilusirissime ac Excellentissime Domine, Domine observandissime 

Cum nobis fata hactenus invidermt hanc felicitatem quod amicitiam 
Exceilentiae vestrae habere potmssemus, at saepe numero in votis 
Iiabuimns. lam vero cum praecipuum nostrum ministrum Constantinum 
Nakolovitz negotiorum nostrorum ad Sacram Regiam Magestatem 
Magnae Britanniae ablega\nmus, intermittere ut non potuimus, ita nec 
voluimus, quo minus paucis hisce lineolis officii nostri leges sequeremur 
ad erigendam amicitiam nostrum. Cum autem verae amicitiae ac Chris- 
tianae Charitatis ratio id requirat ut alii aliorum onera portemus, ut a 
taJi malorum lab3^rintho eripiamur liberemur, in quo per dffam Turcarum 
jam per octennium et amplius versamur ; idcirco rogamus Vestram 
Illustrem Excellentiam, nacta occasionem apud Sacram Regiam Mage- 
statem Magnae Britaniae Senatumque Serenissimum, res nostras ac 
Personam recommendatam habeat, recordentur famuli devotissimi quern 
me promitto futurum. Habet enim Vestra Illustrissima Excellentia 
apud Suam ^^lagestatem tantam gratiam, ut recommendationem ipsius 
plurimum valiturum speramus. Ceterum praedictum nostrum mini- 
strum rogamus sibi quoque recommendatum habeat, illi non tantum 
bonam fidem sed etiam omnem clementiam ac favorem promotilem hand 
denegare dignetur, cum id ipsum etiam Christiana Charitas et aequitas 
requiret, ac mea praesens indigentia poscit. Faciet enim nobis rem 
gratissimam ac futuris officiis agnoscendam. His Vestrae Illustrissimae 
Exceilentiae ormiigenam praecamur felicitatem, permanens 

Amicus ad serviendum paratus 

Ejusdem Exceilentiae Georgius Stephanus Princeps Moldav. 

[signed in Cyrillic Gheorghie §tefan Voevod ”] 

Stettini die 16 Martii 
ad 1666 


[Addressed] Illustrissimo ac Excellentissimo Domino Domino Henrico 
Dynastae Arlingtonio Sacrae Regiae Majestati Magnae Britanniae a 
Sanctioribus Consiliis, nec non Principali Secretario Status, amico nostro 
multis nominibus honorando. 


[seal of Georgius Stephanus attached] 


MS. ac. 


MS. lUustram. 
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III 

[MS. Clar. 84, E, 82-83.] 

Illustrissime ac Excellentissime Comes ac Domine Domine observan- 
dissime 

Cum nobis fata hactenus invidennt felicitatem hanc, nempe quod 
amicitiam Illustrissimae Excellentiae vestrae gaudere potuissem, quomodo 
saepe numero in votis habuimus ; jam veto cum praecipuum nostrum 
Ministrum Xobilem Constantinum Nakolovitz Colonellum negotiorum 
nostrorum ad sacram Regiam Magestatem Magnae Britaniae Regem able- 
gavimus , inter mittere ut non potuimus, ita nec voluimus, quo mmus 
paucis hisce iineolis officii nostri leges sequeremur, ad erigendam amicitiam 
nostram Cum autem verae Amicitiae et Charitatis Christianae ratio, 
id requirat, ut alii aliorum onera port emus, casibusque adversis, non 
modo mdolescamus, verum etiam, pro virili satagamus, ut a tali maiorum 
labyrinth 0 eripiamur, liberemur, in quo per diram Turcarum tyranidem, 
jam per octennium et amplius versamur , id circo rogamus Vestram 
Illustrissimam Excellentiam, nacta occasionem apud sacram Regiam 
Magestatem Magnae Britaniae, Senatumque Serenissimum, res nostras 
ac personam recommendatam habeat, recordentur famuli devotissimi, 
quern me profiteer fuisse si etiam incognito, tamen promitto me futurum. 
Habet enim Illustrissima Vestra Excellentia apud suam Magestatem 
tantam gratiam, ut recommendationem ipsius plurimum valiturom 
speramus. Caeterum praedicto nostro Ministro, rogamus, ut non tantum 
bonam fidem, verum etiam omnem Clementiam, ac amicitiam promotilem 
baud denegare dignetur. Cum id ipsum etiam Charitas Christiana ac 
aequitas requiret, ac nostra indigentia praesens poscit. Faciet enim 
nobis Illustrissima Vestra Excellentia rem gratissimam, ac officiis futuris 
agnoscendam. His Illustrissimae Vestrae Excellentiae, omnigenam prae- 
camur felicitatem, permanens 

Ejusdem Excellentiae Vestrae 

Amicus ad serviendum paratissimus 

Georgius Stephanus Princ Moldaviae 
[signed in Cyrillic '' Gheorgie §tefan Voevod'"] 

Stettini d 16 Martii 
ad 1666 

[Addressed] Illustrissimo ac Excellentissimo Domino Domino 
Edouardo Comiti Clarendoniae summo Angliae Cancellario Domino 
amico nostro multis nominibus honorando 

IV 

[S.P 97/18, f. 179.] 

Instractio punctorum, quam ordinavimus, ut pro parte nostra pro- 
ponatur coram Serenissimo ac Potentissimo Rege Angliae, per fidelem 
nostrum Colonellum Constantinum Nakolovitz ad 1666 Die 26 Marti] 
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1. Cum intelleximus Clementiam Sacrae Regiae Magestatis Vestrae 
erga omnes Exules ac peregrmos, scientesque Magestatem vestram probe 
nosse, quid sit infelicitas humana ac eius mutatio. Qua propter con- 
fugimus ad Magestatem Vestram, quasi ad Regem Chnstiamssimum ac 
Clementissimum, ad refugium opem indigentium. 

2. Frincipatus Moldaviae hereditane fuit noster, uti testantur etiam 
Literae Serenissimi ac Potentissimi Regis Suetiae, quas devotissime 
voluimus mittere Sacrae Regiae Magestati Vestrae. sed propter chari- 
tatem Christianam, quam habuimus, et servutia nostra fideiissima erga 
omnes, praesertim Serenissimum ac Invictissimum Regem Suetiae ; 
Ethnici, cum id percepermt, nos excluserunt ex nostra Regione ac Dominio, 
quod usque nunc caremus 

3. Cum ex aliquo tempore adhuc m adversae fortunae procellis 
versamur, ad Serenissimum ac Potentissimum Regem Suetiae confugimus, 
propter amicitiam inter nos iigatam, qui etiam pro ratione temporis ac 
status Regni omnem Clementiam nobis demonstravit, ita ut ex ista 
dementia mediocnter vivere potuimus. Cum etiam apud aliis Monarchis 
non sumus obliti, sed cum habeamus familiam satis magnam ac difficiii- 
mam ac tales qui ex felicitate in mfelicitatem cadunt et omnibus subsidiis 
destituti. Idcirco etiam ad Sacram Regiam Magestatem vestram ut 
supplex confugimus ac Clementiam aliquam Regiam imploramus, ut eo 
facilius vitam nostram sustentare queamus. 

4. Res magni valoris, quae huic Regni adferet laudem immortalem, 
nostro instanti medio. Quoniam facile ac bene id fieri posset, uti ex 
Constantinopolim nobis adtulenint homines nostn, ut et ex Regione 
nostra, Ablegatum Angliae multum gaudere Iionore ac authoritate, qui 
si esset mediator ac intercessor pro nos, posset nobis restitutionem nostram 
vicissim aquirere, quoniam etiam ex Regione nostra accepimus vocationem. 

5. Hos etiam habemus apud Portam Othomanicam amicos nostros, 
qin libentissime adjuvabunt opus istud, tantum non habent parem authori- 
tatem, quam Dominus Residens Sacrae Regiae Magestatis Vestrae ; 
dedimus etiam literas ad amicos nostros, ut intra se rem istam conferant, 
sed liumilime rogamus Vestram Magestatem, ut clementissime ac ardue 
mandare dignetur Residenti Magestatis Vestrae, ut se mter ponere velit 
ac rem in quantum opus ent promoveat, et facile procedet res. Residentes 
enim Regnorum multoties introduxerunt principes in Principatum nostrum. 

6. Si opus fuerint expensae Constantinopoiim, ne aegre ferat Residens 
Sacrae Magestatis Vestrae, quoniam Regio nostra promittit id in duplo 
pro nos restituere, ac tandem honorarium quoque habebit Regnum istud 
in quolibet anno ex Provincia nostra nosque servos fidelissimos omni 
tempore secundum mandatum Sacrae Regiae Magestatis Vestrae. 

7. Res ista nostra facile ac verbis potest perfici. Si vero Porta 
Othomanica nos ipsos desideraverit, parati sumus comparere. Sed 
mediante ac bona fide erga Magestatem Vestram. Etsi opus fuerit, 

Giieorgbe §tefan was m fact a usurper. 
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legatum meum qnoque mittam illuc. Sed prius per literas ut prob^t 
rem, si bene procedat. Modo festinandum erit, donee non Vizerius 
Magnus non in bellum porficiscit, nam tandem adeo dificilius ac tarde 
procedet res. 

[signed in C5n:iilic “ Gheorghie §tefan Voevod 


V 

[S.P. 97/18, f.473.] 

Instructions touchant les Pretensions de TEnvoye du Prince de 
Moldavie. 

Monseigneur, 

L'Envoye du Prince de Moldavie vers Notre Grand Monarque apres 
avoir eu Audience pretand de conferer ou avec Votre Excellan^e ou avec 
quelqu'autre Ministre du Roy pour represanter commant que son Prince 
est chasse de sa Principaute, et que plusieurs a present de ladite Princi- 
paute sont porte pour son retablissemant et memes les principaux (dit 
le Secretaire de FEnvoye) aussy le Premier Vizier du Grand Seigneur est 
porte pour ledit Prince. 

Le but done de la Negotiation de FEnvoye tend a avoir de Sa Majeste 
des Lettres de Recommandation a FEmpereur des Turcs pareeque ledit 
Envoye fut informe dans la Court Suedoise que Nostre Grand Roy est 
extrememant respete pour Sa Puissance de ledit Empereur, et que sans 
doute ce Prince pour obliger plus N6tre Monarque aggreera les Lettres 
de Recommandation pour Fetablissemant du Prince de Moldavie. Mon- 
sieur FEnvoye pour plus faciliter cet retablissemant aupres le Grand 
Seigneur pretand de faire mantion de cete Alliance en ses Lettres de 
Recommandation. 

Le poinct principal de ladite Alliange sera (dit FEnvoye) que le Prince 
de Moldavie apres son retablissemant dans sa Principaute reconnetera 
par des secours particuiiers (si on aura besoin) le bienfait pour lequel 
Nostre Grand Roy est prie. 

L'Envoye m'a dit que Moldavie ressamble en des mines d'or et en 
fertilite a la Transylvanie, et qu'il y a aussy deux ports de Mer, et que 
le Pontus-Euxinus leur appartienne ; j'ay aussy entendu que Nos 
Escoiffoir y trafiiquent. 

Enfin FEnvoye pretand de s'arreter dans cete Court iusques a recevoir 
d'Allemaigne les Reponses de son Maitre sur la proposition et conclusion 
de FAlliance quM espere de reussir. 

Ledit Monsieur Envoys at quelques plaisants Presents pour faire 
aux Grands de la Court, s'il recevera (dit-il) ce qu’il souhaitte principale- 
mant les Lettres de Recommandations au Grand Seigneur. 

S’il plaira a Votre Excellan9e me donner pour FEnvoye un bon espoir 
pour Fbeureuse issue de sa Negotiation, ie tireray de luy d'autres secrets 
s'il en at. 
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et il samble a me petitesse qu'il sera meilleur qu*on differe FAudiange 
iusques a Mardy mais le tout selon le bon plaisir de Votre Exceilange, 
dont ie me dis avec un tres-profond respet 
Monseigneur 

Le tres-Obeissant et tres-humble serviteur 

Rich. Commorford 

a Londres le 6 de Meij 
1666 

PS. 

Monseigneur, 

Je demand mille pardonne si Votre Exceilange trouve dans la Trans- 
lation fran^hoise quelque chose qui peust estre neploist car j'ay tasche 
d’accorder le tout avec le Latin, qui est ramply (a la fagon des Allemans 
et ieurs Conterrains) de quantite de phrases. 

Si Votre Excellange me voudra faire la Grace, ie souhaitterois d'ecrir 
encore la Lettre Credentialle avec meilleure encre et ortographie et 
du mam avant Mardy j’auray prest ladite Lettre en notre Langage 
d'Angleterre. 


VI 

[S.P. 97/18, f. 175.] 

A Monsieur d* Arlington etc. 

Monseigneur, 

Enfin j'ay appris La source de la Ruine du Prince de Moldavie et 
pourquoy il se complainct de la Twannie des Turcs dans sa lettre a 
Nostre Grand Roy, 

avant la demiere Guerre de Suede contre la Poloigne ledit Prmce 
Catholique Remain de Religion (comme confesse FEnvoye) ennuye 
de la seule AllianQe quhi tenoit avec ies Infideiles s'est resous de contractor 
plus tost une Alliance avec les Princes Chretiens, ce qu'il fit a Finscen 
du Grand Seigneur se faisant allier avec le Roy de Suede, le Prince Rogosky 
de Syivanie et autres. et pour preuve de cete Aliiange avec les Princes 
Chretiens ainsi faicte li donna secours a un desdits Allies a s9avoir au 
Roy de Suede attaquant la Poloigne. 

L'Empereur des Turcs, fasche de cete Alliange pour avoir este faite 
a son inscen et exclusion, donna Commission au Chef des Tartares 
d'attaquer la Moldavie et chasser le Prince si on ne sgauvoit le mener 
Prisonnier k Constantinople. 

Le Chef des Tartares refusa cete Commission pour Famour que luy 
et son peuple portoient au Prince de Moldavie. 

Enfin le Grand Seigneur meme pour se vanger de ce Prince com- 
manda vers ses frontiers une puissante Armee de 50 Mille Hommes. 

Le Bassa ou Men le General de cete Armee s'abboucha avec le Prince 
pour luy dire que le Grand Seigneur le mandat a Constantinople pour 

Tins appears to be an invention of Nacolovitz. 
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donner conte de son Alliance avec les Princes Chretiens, ou bien en 
refusant d'obeir quhl auroit a sortir de son pais plnstost que d epandre 
sang d^un cote et autre^ le Prince n'estant assez puissant pour resister a 
une SI puissante Armee, qui en cas de perdre le combat se devroit renfforger 
au double. 

Le pauvre Prince de Moldavie, surpris quhl fut de ces forces et raisonne- 
mants, pour n' epandre le sang de son peuple sortit alors hors de sa 
Prmcipaute, et se retira en Transylvanie, ou quelque peu de temps apres 
ayant ramasse quelque petite Armee a la sollicitation de son peuple, il 
retouma en Moldavie, et apres la perte d'un combat ou deux, il fut 
contramct de prandre la fuite et exiler a present es pais etrangers, ou de 
nouveau il contracte Allianqe avec plusieurs Princes Chretiens pour 
moyenner sa Reduction dans son pais etc. 

Monseigneur pour le 10 heures le viendray trouver Votre Excellanpe 
k la Court pour recevoir la grace de ses Reponses pour FEnvoye du Pnnce 
de Moldavie ce qui ne se haste pourtant , 

Cepandant avec le deu respet ie me dis 
Monseigneur 

De Votre Excellanpe 

Le Tres-humble et Tres-obeissant Serviteur 

Rich. Commorford 

en Londres le 8 de Meij 
1666 


VII 

[S.P. 97/18, f. 177-78-] 

[To the Earl of Winchelsea,] 

Illustrissime ac Excellentissime Domine Domine observandissime. 

Postquam fatis ita volentibus, Princeps Moldaviae, Georgius Stephanus 
Dominus Mens Clementissimus, jam per octennium et ampiius in diversis 
Christianitatis partibus, per Diiram Turcarum, Novercam fortunae 
indignantis manus experire coactus est ; Denique [?] ad Sacram 
Regiam Magestatem Magnae Britanniae confugit, ac sub Umbra alarum 
Clementiae Regiae requiem ac auxilium quesiisset, quoniam scivit 
Authoritatem illam Maximum Serenissimi ac Potentissimi Regis, quam 
habet in Porta Othomamca. Cum Exemplis recordamur, quomodo per 
intercessiones talium Magnatum Principes expulsi sibi vicissim restitu- 
tionem acquisiverunt. Ideo etiam Celsissimus Princeps mens me in ista 
Commissione ad Sacram Regiam suam Magestatem ablegavit, ut istam 
Clementiam Regiam implorarem, quam etiam a Sacra Sua Magestate in 
tantum obtinui, quod commissio ista in totum in Vestram Illustrissimam 
Excellentiam remittatur. Qua propter obnixe peto Vestram Excelientiam 
ex mandato et jussu Principis Mei, ut sibi tarn personam, quam res 
Principis Clementissimi recommendatum habere hand gravetur. Et 
negotium hoc in tali forma incipere potest, ut, pnmo, Vestra Excellentia 
MS appears to have ” Dunce.” MS. turn. 
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poterit explorare apud Ministros quosddm Portae Othomanicae qua de 
causa sit Princeps meus ex Regione sua exclusus et an non vicissim possit 
perdonari ut restitutionena obtinere posset, si Potentissimo Imperatori 
supplicaret. Tandem etiam hos amicos ad se vocare ; nempe Imperatoris 
Interpretem, nomine Panajotakii, Ambrosius Grille, interpres Venetiae, 
Joan Massilini, sed etiam hos prius separatim,.ac ita literas illis tradere, 
quoniam ad hue non totaliter locavi fidem in eos, quamvis ubi ante, sic 
etiam modo se amicos sinceros declararunt. Sed quoniam bene novit 
Vestra Illustrissima Excellentia modum ac Statum Turcicum, quod 
propter pecunias multa promittunt sed saepe non servant promissa* Qua 
propter si jam bene agnoverit animos illorum, poterit Vestra Illustrissima 
Excellentia promittere pro more illorum, omnia quae solent habere, et 
aperte etiam apud Imperatorem rem istam proponere, ac recommenda- 
tionem Sacrae Regiae Magestatis Magnae Brittaniae tradere, et recom- 
mendare Personam Principis, quomodo, jam sub umbra, et in dementia 
Sacrae Regiae Magestatis sit et desideret vicissim restitutionem. Si Deus 
ille Magnus huius Universi Moderator suam benedictionem dabit, 
experietur Vestra Illustrissima Excellentia animum gratissimum et 
obligatissimum Celsissimi Principis, quod non est ut dubitemus, quin 
non felicissime, per recommendationem Sacrae Regiae Magestatis et 
per industriam Vestrae Excellentiae succedant. Caeterum si opus querit 
ut aliquem mittere debet ad Port am Celsissimus Princeps, fiet. Etiamsi 
ipsum Principem desideraverint faciet lubentissime ; sed bene sunt con- 
sideranda ; primo : mos illorum, ubi exemplum habemus, in Beato 
Principi Miron Barnoskii,^®qui in Exillio suo quoque accepit promissionem, 
literas, et fidem datam, sed quam primum pervenit Constantinopolim, 
est occisus, secundo, Sumptus in duplo imo triple plus ecrescunt, ac si 
directe posset petere Patriam. Ideo Vestra Excellentia dabit operam, 
ut quanto facilius poterit promovere rem ; in tantum magis habebit 
benedictionem Divinam, et Principis gratitudinem, et debitam observan- 
tiam sibi addictissimam. Peto Vestram Excellentiam, excusatum habeat 
Principem, quod modo non ipse scripsit, quoniam ad hue nondum 
fuit Certus de Persona Vestrae Excellentiae et de dementia Sacrae 
Regiae Magestatis, sed quam primum habebit literas Principis quoque. 
His omnigenam precor felicitatem Vestrae Illustrissimae Excellentiae, 
permanens 

Ejusdem Illustrissimae Excellentiae 
Servus Humilimus 

Constantinus Nakolovitz 

Ablegatus Extraordinarius Principis Moldaviae 

Londinii d, 21 Maii 
ad 1666 

Miron Barnowski (Pnnee of Moldavia, 1626-1629) ivas elected Prince for the 
second time in 1 63 3 . He was summoned to the Porte for confirmati on of his election ; 
then, being suspect for his connections with Poland, he was beheaded in the presence 
of the Sultan, 
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VIII 

Ed. Note. — The original letter bearing a miniature of Charles II is in the 
possession of Captain W. A Cragg, F.S A., of Threekmgham House, Sleaford, Lines. 
Drafts are m S.P. 97/18, ff. 181, 187, 189, and the letter is entered m S.P. i04/i74a, 
f. 112. (See Note on p. 424) 

Charles the Second By the grace of God Kinge of England Scotland 
France and Ireland Defender of the Faith &c ; To the most High and 
Mighty Emperor Sultan Mahomet Cheife Lord and Commander of the 
Musulman Kingdome Sole and Supreame Monarch of the Easterne Empire 
Sendeth Greeting ; Most High and Mightie Emperor Our good freind 
Georgius Stephanus late Prince of Moldavia, having informed Us of his 
unhappiness, to have fallen some yearcs since into your disfavor whereby 
he became dispossessed of his said Principality and reduced by con- 
sequence into extreame misery under which he yet suffers, and having 
besought Our Mediation in his favour, In the greate Compassion Wee 
have of his distresse remembering how much it is the part of Princes 
to preserve from contempt and want, those that have themselves some- 
time worne that Character, Wee could not refuse him in that suite and 
have therefore commanded Our Ambassador Extraordinary in your 
Court, Our Right Trusty and Right Wellbeloved Cousin the Earle of 
Winchelsea, in Our Name to beseech your pardon to the said unfortunate 
Prince, who ownes his happiness to be in your favor, and by it alone 
desires to receive restauration to his Estate and Dignity, which he promises, 
shall be ever imployed, in deserving that Grace Wee now aske for him. 
This Wee have commanded Our Ambassador to say more at large whome 
Wee beseech you to heare patiently in that and whatever else he hath in 
charge from Us, and to beleive intirely in what he shall say, especially 
when he assures you of the continuance of Our inviolable Freindship and 
Kindnes : And so Wee bid you High and Mightie Emperor most heartily 
farewell. Given at Our Royall Palace of Whitehall the fifth day of June 
in the eighteenth yeare of Our Reigne, and of the Incarnation of Our 
Lord 1666. 

Your most affectionate frinde 

Charles R 


IX 

[Drafts at S.P. 97/18, ff. 183 and 191. 

Entered at S.P. i04/i74a, f. 113.] 
Charles the Second by the Grace of God King of England Scotland 
France and Ireland Defender of the Faith &c. 

To the High and Excellent Lord the Vizier Azem Greeting High and 
Excellent Lord, you will remember the misfortune by which the High 
and Illustrious Georgius Stephanus late Prince of Moldavia did some years 
since fall under the displeasure of Our friend the Most High and Mighty 
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Emperor your Master, whereby after the loss of his estate and dignity 
he became exposed to extreame distresse and misery, in which he still 
remaines an object of the utmost Compassion of Soveraignes and Princes. 
In this sence it is Wee have thought good by Our owne Letters and 
more at large by Our Ambassador there Our good Cousin the Earle of 
Wmchelsea to recommend him to the grace and pardon of the High and 
Mighty Emperor your Master for his Restauration to his Principality, 
as an Act most becommg his Imperiall Clemen'cy and Goodnes, desiring 
the concurrence of your best offices in this charitable suite in which 
besides the obligation you will lay on Us, which Wee assure you Wee 
shall esteeme very particularly from you, you will doe an Act of greatest 
generosity to this unhappy Prince, who will most certainly upon all 
occasions make those iust returns of gtatitude and service you can expect. 
And this you will receive more at large from our said Ambassador, whom 
Wee have commanded more particularly, as there shall be occasion, to 
soUicite your favour and assistance in this matter, which Wee againe 
very heartily recommend to you, assuring you of the perfect sence Wee 
have of your affection and good offices towards Us, and the common 
Peace and Correspondence subsisting betweene Us and the Most High 
and Mighty Emperor, which Wee resolve by all meanes to preserve firme 
and inviolable. And so Wee bid you Farewell. Given at our Royall 
Palace at Whitehall the 5th day of June in the 18 yeare of Our Reigne, 
and of the Incarnation of Our Lord 1666. 

Your affectionate friend 

Charles R. 


X 


[Draft at S.P. 97/18, f. 185. 

Entered at S.P. i04/i74a, f. in.] 
Carolus Secundus &c Illustrissimo ac Celsissimo Principi Domino 
Georgio Stephano Terrarum Moldaviae Principi ac Domino Hereditario 
&c Consanguineo et Amico Nostro Charissimo, Salutem. 

Illustrissime et Celsissime Princeps Consanguinee et Amice Charissime 
Janadudum ad aures nostros pervenit animumque Nostrum non medio- 
criter affecit infelix rerum Vestrarum lapsus, et ut probe compertum 
habeat Celsitudo Vestra quanto sensu declives principum status pro- 
sequimur, Literis Vestris 16 die Marti] datis vixdum per Ablegatum 
Vestrum Extraordinarium Nobilem ac Geperosum Virum Dominum 
Constantinum Nakulovitz Colonellum presentium Latorem extraditis, 
votis Vestris respondimus, efficacem quam fieri potest in Gratiam Vestram 
intercessum tarn per justa officia Legati Nostri Extraordinarij Perquam 
fidelis et perquam dilecti Consanguinei Nostri Comitis de Winchilsea 
quam per Literas Nostras Regias apud Imperatorem Ej usque Vizierem 
primarium meditati, modisque omnibus quicquid in potest ate Nostra 
positum fuerit ad Restaurationem Vestram conferre parati. Quod ut 
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fusius vobis Innotescat, ablegatum Vestrum oratum liabuimus, turn 
etiam quantum Nos tangat praesens Vestrarum Rerum angustia ; Cui, 
ex eo quale sit (quantum tamen rerum Nostrarum ratio jam ferre potest) 
quod per manus ejus transmisimus, Mem fieri voluimus precati interim 
Deum Omnipotentem ut gloriam suam tarn in sublevanda quam in 
restituenda laesa Maj estate sibi suo tempore assereret. Quibus Celsitu- 
dinem Vestram resque suas propitio divini Numinis Tutamini Commen- 
damus. Dabamus ex palatio Nostro Westmonasteriensi die Junii Anno 
Salutis Humanae supra Millesimum Sexcentesimum Sexagisimo Sexto, 
Regm vero Nostri 18. 

Celsitudini Vestrae 

Bonus Consanguineus 
C.R. 


XI 

[Calendared in H.M.C. Finch MSS., Vol. i, p. 442.] 
[To the Earl of Winchelsea.] Whitehall October the 13th 1666 
My Lord 

Having committed it to your Excellencies Cousin Sir John Fmch’s 
care to transmit all our news to you with which we furnish him weekly, 
I hold my selfe excused in a good measure from answering particularly 
those letters you send mee but now more especially by the retume of 
your Secretary Mr Ricaut who having been with us all this year and being 
an ingenious observer of all things will bee able at leisure and with much 
satisfaction to your Excellencie to relate to you our varietyes of successes 
and misfortunes this last Summer. To him therefore I may fairly refer 
you for them all. Hee carries with him a kind Letter from his Majesty 
in his owne hand to your Excellencie with two other in the usual formes 
to the Grand Seigniour and Grand Vizier the effect and substance of which 
hee recommended to us from your Excellencie. Hee likewise carries 
some Letters of recommendation from his Majesty in favor of an expulsed 
Prince of Moldavia, whose interest came hither very strongly recom- 
ended by the Crowne of Sweedland for whom his Majesty would have 
you employ all good Offices in his Name. Mr Ricaut gives us small 
hopes of the success of them from the knowledge hee hath of the small 
right in this Prince's pretensions, but I have done my duty when I have 
told you His Majesties Pleasure and I am as confident your Excellencie 
will doe yours in performing what his Majesty commands or in giving 
him good reasons why you doe not . . . 

My Lord 

Your Excellencies 

most faithfull and most 
humble Servant 
Arlington 

8’ His Majesty’s Resident at Florence. 
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XII 


[To Charles IL] [S.P. 97/18, f. 243.] 

Potentissime ac Invictissime Rex Domine Domine Clementissime. 

Singularis ilia dementia ac innata liberalitas Regia Sacrae Regiae 
Majestatis Vestrae erga me obsequentissimum servum Sacrae Regiae 
Majestatis Vestrae non solum per ablegatum meum praeterita aestate 
verum etiam Clementissimis literis Sacrae Regiae Majestatis Vestrae 
luculenter effulsit. Etsi inficias ire nequeo quod hactenus Sacrae Regiae 
Majestatis Vestrae literis meis humiUimis propter praestitum mihi bene- 
ficium obnixe summissas habere gratias occasio mihi hand quaquam con- 
cessit, attamen ne sinistram hoc patiatur interpretationem penes Sacram 
Regiam Majestatem Vestram, hand enim tanti beneficii Regii lubens 
immemor extiterim, nisi variis calamitatibus exili mei obrutus atque 
assiduis morbis afflictus, ex ipsis benignissimis Dominis meis (in primis 
Sacrae Regiae Majestatis Vestrae) prolixas habere gratias occasionem 
tempus aripuisset. Cum igitur paucis hisce lineolis Sacrae Regiae 
Majestati Vestrae tanquam Domino meo Clementissimo perpetuas habere 
gratias statui, submisse atque humillime Sacram Regiam Majestatem 
Vestram oro, ut semper me servum suum in bona conservet memoria 
atque ad portam Ottomanicam ad ibidem Legatum Sacrae Regiae 
Majestatis Vestrae literis suis Regiis (pro uti sancte mihi policita est 
Sacra Regia Majestas Vestra per ablegatum meum ex suis Clementissimis 
literis) negotium meum quod Clementer incepit, continuare dignetur. 
Quam Majestatis Vestrae gratiam quoad vixero pro meo posse occasione 
exigente obnixe promereri studebo. Quod reliquum est Divinum Numen 
animitus oro ut Sacram Regiam Majestatem Vestram cum omni 
incremento rebusque secundis adversus hostes Triumphantem quam 
diutissime incolumem conservet ac sospitet. 

Sacrae Regiae Majestatis Vestrae 
Stettini 28 Januarii Humillimus Servus 

Anno 1667 Georgius Stephanus 

Princeps Moldaviae 
[signed in Cyrillic : Gheorghie §tefan Voevod 


[Addressed] Potentissimo, ac Invictissimo Domino, Domino, Carolo 
secundo, Dei gratia, Magnae Brittaniae, Franciae, et Hiberniae Regi, 
Fidei defensori, Domino, Domino meo Clementissimo &c, 

[seal of Georgius Slefanus] 
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XIII 

[To Lord Arlington.] [S.P, 97/18, f. 249.] 

My Lord 

I have received your Lordships by the hand of my Secretary, together 
with the Letters from his Majestic to the Grand Signor and Prime Vizier, 
which not' containing matters instantly pressing, I shall reserve untill 
a more seasonable opportunitie. 

As to the businesse of Prince Steffano, which comes recommended 
to the Grand Signor by the powerfull mediation of his Majestic I shall 
therein observe his Majesties commands : but as things stand at present, 
there are so many intrigues and difficulties in the way, that I must 
attend the change of affaires, which are allwayes variable in this Empire, 
untill I shall be able to act in it any thing matenall. . . . 

My Lord 

Your Lordshipps most humble servant 

Winchilsea 

Belgrade 12 miles from 
Constantinople May i6th 
1667 

XIV 

[To Lord Arlington.] [S.P. 97/18, f. 304.] 

My Lord 

... As to matters of businesse I have little account to render your 
Lordship more then to one of the letters brought me by my Secretary, 
in recommendation of Prince Stephano of Moldavia, sent me from your 
Lordship by order of his Majestic whose pleasure it being that that person 
should againe be restored to the Principalitie, in obedience thereunto, 

I shall attend the meanes, and most proper opportunities to effect it. 
But that his Majestic nor your Lordshipp may not be mistaken in the 
condition, and deserts of this person, the truth of his history is this. 
Stephano being Luogotheca of Prince Lupoli in Moldavia raised a rebellion 
against his Master, and forced him to fly to the Cosacks for assistance, 
whose Generalls daughter he having married,®® twice entred Moldavia 
in a hostile manner. The Grand Signor all this time was only a Spectator, 
untill Kuperli being made Vizier, commanded Stephano to come to 
Constantinople to receive his confirmation from the Grand Signor ; but 
Stephano delaying, and at last excusing his coming, Ghica his Agent at 
the Port was made Prince by the Turkes, at whose arrivall in Moldavia 
Stephano fled, but yet continued the warre, until (not being able to 
maintaine it longer) his army was dispersed, and all things quieted ; 
upon which Ghica was again recalled, and the Sonne of Lupoli established 
Prince. This Stephano was by his birth, but the Sonne of a Shepheard, 
but preferred and advanced by his Master Lupoli, whose ingratitude, 

Winchelsea has muddled the facts. It was the Cossack General Timu§, who 
had married the daughter of Vasile Lupu {*' Lupoli ”)• 

DX> 
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and rebellion render him lesse deserving of the favour of my Master : 
besides the present jealousies of Poland, make this business impossible 
for the present to be effected. . . . 

My Lord 

Your Lordshipps most humble servant 

Winchilsea 

From my country house at 
Yarlichioi neere Constantinople 
Aug 19th 1667 

XV 

[To Lord Arlington.] [S.P. 97/18, f. 314.] 

Belgrade the 10 of October 1667 

My Lord 

. . . Touching the making Stephano Prince of Moldavia I assure 
your Lordshipp that for the present it is impossible for the debts of the 
Country are very greate and besides the Turkes are now full of Suspition 
of Warr with Poland and therefore to please those people they are not 
apt to make at present any alterations, besides the Vizier is the only 
Person fit to treate with all in this affaire and he is yet in Candia the 
present Prince of Moldavia to please his Boiares or Nobles the better 
being a lazy Prince leaveth the whole sway of affaires to them so that 
they all grow Rich, which makes the greate men desire no alteration. 
But if Prince Stephano will attaine to that Prmcipallity he must first 
only aime to procure liberty to come hither with freedome, and then 
by degrees with mony and Friends and our greate Masters interest here 
he may attaine to his desires but for to be made Prince one a suddaine 
is impossible. If he will steere this course, he must send mony hither, 
for to pay the presents that are necessary and the charges of those who 
must be sent to Court to agitate his affaires : and he cannot sende lesse 
than credit for 10000 dollars part of which must be spent to make the 
greate men his Friends and the rest* or perhaps more, presented when 
his pardon is obtained, and license procured for his coming hither, but 
for me to engage his Majesties Honour by promising mony and presents 
I cannot, unlesse I have bills of exchange sent me for else these here 
will seize upon the Merchants estates to make good what I shall have 
promised. Besides I think that his Majestie only intends his assistance 
by doing of good offices and what else will cost no mony in my opinion 
is all that Stephano can justly desire from our Master. When your Lord- 
shipp hath acquainted his Majesty with the condition of the times here 
and sent me his Majestyes further orders, I shall punctually obey them 
and if any good occasion happens in the meane time I shall do what 
I am able in obedience to his sacred Majesty. . . , 

My Lord 

your most humble servant 
Winchilsea 
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XVI 


[To Lord Arlington.] [S.P. 97/19, f. 8.] 

Pera 5 March 1667/8 

My Lord 

... I have watched all occasions to serve his Majestic according to 
his commandes in procuring Stephano to bee prince of Moldavia ; but it 
is impossible, as thinges now stand, to effect it, for the reasons I formerly 
wrote your Lordshipp. The Turkes are now verie jealous of Moldavia 
and Valachia, and doe what they can at present to please those who 
goveme there ; and this curtesie of theirs will probablie continue untill 
the difference betweene them and the Polander bee compos'd. My first 
Druggerman writes mee word from Adrianople, that the Chimacham and 
other great men there will not admitt anie Christian Embassadour to 
enterpose in those contests they have with Poland, unless that hee will 
first promise to the Grand Signor to separate the Pole from the Muscovite ; 
which is more than I can or is fitt for the Ambassadour of a Christian 
King to undertake. . . . 

Your Lordshipps 

Most humble servant 
H. Winchilsea 

For the Lord Arlington 


XVII 


[To Lord Arlington.] [S.P. 97/19, f. 16.] 

Pera of Constantinople 28th May 1668 

My Lord 

... I have had no full oppqrtunitie to proceed in that affaire of 
Moldavia according to his Majesties commandes. Something I offer'd 
at lately. A person well knowne to mee as one fitt for my trust, imbarking 
on a ship for Candia, I sent prince Stephano's letter to the Grand Signors 
first interpreter, and desir'd hee would give mee his mind in it. His 
answer was that the time was not ripe to meddle in that matter ; and 
that nothing could make an opportunitie for it but the end of the warr 
or retume of the Vizier. The report here is that prince Stephano is 
dead ; if it comes to be contradicted, I shall continue to use my endeavours 
on his behalfe, and watch all occasions to that end. . . . 

My Lord 

Your Lordshipps most humble and 
most faithfull servant 
H. Winchilsea 
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Note on Appendix VIII 

The subsequent history of this document presents several points of 
interest. It is next heard of as being brought in a Moorish ship from 
Arabia to Bombay in the year 1739. On i October 1741 it was shown 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. John Nickolls. I quote the minute 
from the copy of the Society's minute book in the British Museum since 
this copy ^ has the marginalia of Mr. Joseph Ames, Secretary : 

1741 

'' Oct. I. Mr. Nickolls skew'd an Original letter of King Charles ye 
2d on Vellom to Sultan Mahomet in behalf of Georgius Stephanus Prince 
of Moldavia who had fallen under his displeasure by his Ambassador 
the Earl of Winchelsea dated 5th June 1666 closing with these words your 
most affectionate friend Charles R. all of the Kings own writing." 

[In margin : " penes J. Ames 1750."] 

This letter is finely illuminated with the Kings Picture the Arms 
of England, France, Scotland, & Ireland together with English and Scotch 
Crests. Mr. Nickolls was pleased to give a copy of it and an account 
how it was brought out of a moorish ship that came from Arabia to 
Bombay in the year 1739 for which Communication Mr. Nickols was 
desired to accept the thanks of the Society. . . . 

" Order'd that a copy of K. Charles's letter to the Sultan be enter'd 
into the register book." 

[In margin : 1730 this Lr. is in the possession of J.A. and stuck in 

at the last leafe of my Min[ut]e Book."] 

It thus seems that in 1750 the original letter was in the possession 
of Joseph Ames, though all that is now on the last leaf of his minute 
book is a transcript. (It may be, however, that the expression this Lr." 
is loosely used to mean ‘‘ a copy of this letter." Yet the note “ penes 
J. Ames" can hardly refer to anything but the original.) Thereafter 
the document disappears until it was bought from a dealer in Exeter 
by Capt. Cragg ^ in 1946. 

The late Mr. Marcu Beza ^ accompanied an article on early Anglo- 
Roumanian connections with a photograph of the British Museum 
transcript, which I suspect he assumed to be the original, misled by 
Ames's note. The text had earlier been printed by Dr. M. Gaster,^also 
from the transcript, 

^ Egerton MS. 1041, 1 260. 

^ I am mucli indebted to Captain Cragg for this information and for lending 
me the document to inspect. 

« '* Vechi Leg^turi cu Anglia,” 1938. Published by the Roumanian Academy, 
Mem. Sec, Lit, Ser. 3 ; Tom. 8, Mem. ii. 

* Archiva societ^th §tuntifice §i literare din lagi, p. 233 ; cp. N, lorga, A History 
of Anglo^JRoumanian Relations, p. 24, and note. 



VLADIMIR AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
RUSSIAN CHURCH 
PART II 
4 

St. Vladimir is the Charlemagne of Russian history ; he was the 
great Empire builder, who not only extended his dominion far and 
wide over the Slavonic, Lithuanian and Finnish population of the 
Russian Plain, but who also kept peace and order within the vast 
territory for thirty-five years. The most remarkable of his qualities 
was his ability to exercise such complete control over his people 
that no serious rebellion occurred during his lifetime. He was not, 
however, a dread t3Tant ruling his newly conquered subjects with 
an iron rod : on the contrary, he has forever remained the most 
popular sovereign of Russian history, who by his generosity and 
warm-heartedness won the lasting affection of the nation. A 
statesman of such exceptional ability could not have failed to realise 
the importance of the religious factor in the expansion and con- 
solidation of his dominion. His empire was linked with other 
attempts made by different Slavonic rulers of the qth, loth and 
iith centuries to weld their dispersed people into one powerful 
whole.*® The Slav princes were confronted by many obstacles ; 
they were exposed to the hostility of their neighbours, they were 
victims of their own rivalries and of dissensions among their followers. 
Religion was also one of their greatest problems, as Slavonic 
paganism with its cult of family ancestors {rod) was opposed 
to any wider political union. It was essential for the Slavonic 
leaders to find some other religious foundation for their growing 
States, and Christianity was the obvious alternative. Attempts 
to build the Slav Empires went side by side, therefore, with 
missionary efforts usually sponsored by their own rulers. This 
policy, however, was accompanied by the danger of losing political 
independence. According to the accepted tradition of that time, 
a ruler who embraced the religion professed by his neighbours had 
to acknowledge his teacher as his suzeran.’® Vladimir made an 
attempt to christianise his realm without surrendering his sovereignty 
either to the Eastern or Western Emperors, and this he successfully 
achieved. 
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He timed his own baptism to coincide with a Byzantine military 
distaste so that the Basileus were obliged to solicit his aid, while 
not able to press upon him any obligations. Two years later he 
succeeded in obtaining bishops for his country under equally favour- 
able circumstances. After the capture of Kherson he was once 
more in the position to dictate his conditions to the sorely tried 
Emperors and accordingly he chose his own men for the key ecclesi- 
astical posts in Russia. Unfortunately we do not know either the 
number of bishops brought by Vladimir from the Crimea or their 
previous status.’^ Nevertheless, it is possible to assert that at least 
two of them were selected by Vladimir — ^Anastas for Kiev, and 
loakhim for Novgorod.’* 

As for Anastas, the Povest suggests that he was not a bishop 
at the time of his selection : his ordination, therefore, took place 
either in Kherson, where several prelates came from the capital 
with Princess Anna, or in Constantinople itself, where Vladimir 
sent his envoys after the surrender of the Crimean city. Anastas 
was not likely to be regarded as a desirable candidate by the Byzan- 
tine authorities ; but in 989, when the Emperors were forced to 
deliver their sister to Vladimir, the ordination of anyone proposed 
by the Russian Prince could not easily be resisted. 

Thus Vladimir was able to secure the hierarchy for his Church 
without surrendering his sovereignty to the Emperors ; and by a 
careful choice of his leading bishop he avoided an embarrassing 
dependence on the Patriarch of Constantinople, usually an obedient 
supporter of the Basileus. This initial success placed Vladimir in 
a favourable position in the conflict between Rome and Constanti- 
nople, one of the most decisive features of European politics of the 
loth and nth centuries. Unfortunately for the Slavs, the formation 
of their new states coincided with serious deterioration in the 
relations between Eastern and Western Christendom, accentuated 
by the Frankish revival of the Roman Empire of the West in the 
9th century. It was then not enough for the Slavic rulers to accept 
the truth of Christianity : they had also to make the choice between 
two hostile parties, both claiming to be the sole representative of 
the Catholic Church. The Slavs were originally neutral in the 
quarrel between the Greeks and the Latins ; and their very neutrality 
precipitated the process of the dismemberment of Christendom, since 
both Rome and Constantinople, in order to strengthen their own 
position, made frantic efforts to win over these newcomers to their 
side. The Slavs were thus the first to suffer from the schism, for 
the sharp line of demarcation between the Latin and the Greek 
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traditions cut across them and made it impossible for them to find 
in the Church that unifying factor they were so earnestly seeking. 
The tragic fate of the Moravian Kingdom, the uneasy balance of 
the Bulgarians between Rome and Constantinople, the permanent 
split between Serbs and Croats were expressions of the same conflict. 

Vladimir displayed marked resource in dealing with this difficult 
problem. He acted with skill and caution, reorientating several 
times his ecclesiastical plans to suit his political designs. After an 
abortive attempt to unite his Empire by means of a heathen 
pantheon, an experiment lasting from 980 to 985,^® he placed his 
trust in the Christian religion, though avoiding any final commit- 
ment either to its Eastern or Western form. At first he seemed 
to be captivated by the desire to establish his control over the 
Eastern Empire. Constantinople played a fatal r 61 e in the history 
of the Eastern Slavs. Seduced by the example of Charlemagne, 
Emperor of the West, the Bulgarian, Serbian and Russian rulers 
dissipated their strength in vain attempts to be crowned as Basileus 
in the Queen of all cities (Tsargrad). This desire to be master of 
the Imperial capital was at the same time a powerful factor in the 
conversion of many Slavonic potentates to the Byzantine tradition 
of Christianity, and Vladimir’s decision to embrace that particular 
creed was probably motivated by the same reason. He backed 
Basil II, expecting him to be weaker than the Asiatic rebels ; but 
Basil proved to be one of the greatest military leaders in Byzantine 
history, and Vladimir realised in time the changed situation. Find- 
ing expansion southwards blocked, he still did not altogether abandon 
his plans for enlarging the sphere of his influence. He reshaped his 
policy, concentrating his attention upon the West,’* and this change 
was necessarily accompanied by a corresponding modification of his 
ecclesiastical plans. During the last twenty years of his rule nothing 
is heard about the relations between Russia and Byzantium. It 
appears that a strict policy of non-intervention was maintained both 
by Basil and Vladimir. This neutrality reduced the church contacts 
between the two States to a minimum, but Vladimir's behaviour 
towards his Western neighbours was different. There he played 
an increasingly active role, aiming at the establishment of 
ascendency among the Slavonic and Hungarian peoples, though 
mainly by means of diplomacy and friendly contacts. 

The Povest is emphatic about Vladimir’s close relations with his 
Western allies. "Vladimir lived at peace with his neighbouring 
Princes, Bolesiaw of Poland (992-1025), Stephan of Hungary (997- 
1038), and Andrick of Bohemia (1034), and there was a mighty 
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friendship among them . ” T atishchev adds a significant comment ; 
he states that these princes “ recognised Vladimir as the senior and 
most powerful amongst the Slavs.’ ’ The leading position thus estab- 

lished among the States of Central Europe presupposes the absence 
of religious tensions between Russia and her Western neighbours. 
The latter looked upon Rome as their ecclesiastical superior, and this 
meant that Vladimir maintained good terms also with the Latin 
authorities. This policy was dictated not only by the requirements 
of his foreign relations but equally by the internal conditions of his 
Empire. The mixed population of his realm, the international 
character of his capital, point to the co-existence of Christians of 
diverse traditions in Russia of the loth century. Kiev at this time 
was an important trading centre where the routes from the North 
to the South, and from the East to the West crossed ; where the 
Greek, Latin and Oriental Christians were forced to live side by 
side within the city walls. A ruler of Vladimir’s ability would be 
interested in the maintenance of peace and friendship among the 
representatives of all Christian Creeds. He would probably avoid 
taking any step which could alienate any of them ; on the contrary, 
his intention would be to popularise himself by including them all 
within the fold of the Metropolitan Church. The compiler of the 
Povest records various facts which show that Vladimir shaped the 
Russian Church in accordance with the Byzantine pattern ; but 
the same author only indirectly refers to links existing at that time 
between the Russian Church and Western Christians. Nevertheless, 
these contacts are important, and prove that Vladimir was deter- 
mined to maintain a careful balance between the Greek and the 
Latin portions of Christendom. For instance, he invited Greek 
masters to build his magnificent Cathedral, but he ordered them 
to erect a building which incorporated features common to the 
West ; ’’’’ he introduced the By!zantine rite into the principal 
churches of his realm, but he organised ecclesiastical administration 
along Western lines by making the Tithe System its foundation.’® 
Finally, he brotight his leading prelates from Crimea, but when, in 
ioi8, a pro-Byzantine and anti-Western party triumphed in Kiev, 
his chief bishop, Anastas,’® fled to Poland, thereby suggesting the 
existence of amicable ties between the Church of Kiev and the 
Western Christians. 

To these significant facts, reported by the Povest, several more 
found in other sources can be added. The Church Order which 
bears Vladimir’s name and is preserved in many copies is of 
distinctly Western origin.®® The Chronicle of Nikon describes 
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frequent exchanges of envoys between Kiev and Rome. They are 
mentioned in the years 991, 994, 1000, 1001. Tatishchev also 
refers to these discussions.®® The Nikon Chronicles state, moreover, 
that Vladimir received the papal representatives “with love and 
honour,” ®® which in the language of that time meant a satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations. Unfortunately the source of this in- 
formation is not known, and its evidence must be used with caution. 
Nevertheless, it is improbable that the Russian Chronicler of the 
15th and i6th centuries invented these discussions between Rome 
and Vladimir, for hostility to Latin Christians was universal and 
bitter in Russia at that time. But even if these direct relations with 
Rome are dismissed as doubtful, there are other, and this time 
undisputed, proofs of Vladimir’s friendly disposition towards Latin 
Christians. For instance, there is a letter by an ardent missionary 
called St. Bruno de Querfurt, who in 1008 sent to the Emperor 
Henry II (1002-1024) a detailed report of his stay in Kiev.®* 
Vladimir most cordially received the Latin monk, and tried to 
persuade him to remain in Russia. 

A still more significant incident is reported by Thietmar de 
Merseburg.®® According to him, Sviatopolk, one of Vladi m ir’s sons 
who married a Polish Princess, brought to Turov, the city of his 
residence, Reinbern, Bishop of Kolberg. This Latin Prelate soon 
acquired great political power but perished in a prison, having been 
accused of a plot against Vladimir in favour of Sviatopolk. The 
important position ascribed to a Western Bishop in this story 
suggests also that Russian Christians were in full communion with 
the Roman Church at that time. The same conclusion is supported 
by the part played by Olaf Trygwison in the christianisation of 
Russia. Olaf was Vladimir’s old friend and companion-in-arms. 
After many adventures he was converted by a Celtic monk during 
a raid on the SciUy Islands. He became an ardent missionary, and 
the Scandinavian Sagas ascribe to his influence Vladimir’s decision 
to give up his paganism. ®« The Sagas are usually inclined to magnify 
the deeds of their heroes, but there is indisputable proof that Olaf 
participated in the Crimean campaign and had an important part 
in the final settlement which secured for the Russian Church the 
status desired by the victorious Prince. This is shown by the 
interesting fact that Olaf, after his return to Norway, dedicated the 
Cathedral built by him in Nidaros (Trondheim) in 997 to St. Clement 
of Rome ; ®’ the relics of that saint were solemnly transferred by 
Vladimir from the conquered Kherson to his capital.®® That act 
had great s3unbolic meaning, for it associated the newly founded 
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Chair of Kiev with the authority of the Roman Pontiff, and endowed 
the Russian Church with high dignity and independence. By dedica- 
ting his own Church to the same saint, Olaf clearly implied that he 
also contributed to Vladimir’s triumph over the Byzantine Empire. 

But the most revealing of all the Western contacts of Vladimir's 
Church are those which united it with its Slavonic neighbours in 
Bohemia, Poland and Pannonia. The inhabitants of these coun- 
tries were the nearest to the Kievans linguistically, racially and 
geographically. Christianity began to spread among the Western 
Slavs during the second part of the 9th century. The mission of 
Cyril (869) and Methodius (885) planted a Slavonic-speaking Church 
in Central Europe, but this attempt to use their mother-tongue in 
worship met with fierce opposition on the German side, and by the 
end of the nth century Latin replaced Slavonic all over Poland, 
Bohemia and Hungary. 

In the course of the loth century the Western Slav-speaking 
Churches were still fully alive, and Prof. Nikolski, in his last work 
(unfortunately unfinished), produced weighty proofs that the Poliane, 
i.e. the bulk of the Slavic population in and around Kiev, considered 
the Western Slavs as their teachers in Christ.®* If Nikolski is right, 
then the majority of Russian Christians at the time of Vladimir’s 
conversion were familiar with a Church tradition that was Byzantine 
in rite, Slavonic in speech and Latin as far as its canonical allegiance 
was concerned. But even without deciding by which channel 
Christianity first reached the Kievan people it is possible to assert 
that they maiatained a close fellowship with the Bohemian Christians 
during Vladimir’s reign. This is proved by the widespread 
popularity among the Russians of St. Venceslav (d. 929) and St. 
Ludmila (d. 927), two weU-known Bohemian saints,*® and by the 
cult of St. Boris and Gleb (d. 1015) among the Czechs. These first 
canonised Russian saints (1025) were venerated as late as 1095 
in the Sazava Monastery, the last stronghold of Slavonic Christianity 
in Central Europe.*^ The reciprocal recognition of their saints by 
two sister Churches is the more remarkable in that St. Venceslav 
remained unknown among the Southern Orthodox Slavs, so the 
story of the hero-martyr of Bohemia must have reached Kiev by 
a direct route from its Western neighbours.*® Boris, Vladimir's 
favourite son, was acquainted with the life of the Bohemian martyr,*® 
and this suggests the presence at the Kievan Court of well-instructed 
and keen Czech Christians. The compiler of the Povest makes no 
reference to close friendship between the Kievans and the Western 
Slavs during these vital years of the Russian Church. Their co- 
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operation is a link missed in his narrative ; and its absence renders 
inexplicable the rapid expansion of Christianity throughout Russia 
in the nth century, one of the most notable features of early Russian 
Church history.®^ 

These episodes, in spite of being unco-ordinated, are of great 
value in reconstructing the constitution of the Russian Church in 
the loth century. They all indicate that Vladimir borrowed freely 
from diverse sources, choosing for the Russian Church the best 
elements from Byzantine, Western and Slavic traditions, and adapt- 
ing them to the needs of his people. He was engaged in the building 
of a Slavonic Empire, equal if not superior to the two broken halves 
of the old Roman world ; and he saw in a Church so constituted 
and obedient to his will a unifying force for the peoples inhabiting 
his vast dominion. The freedom of his church from any outside 
control would be needed for the fulfilment of his political and 
ecclesiastical plans, but the possibility of such autonomy is usually 
denied by the historians who take for granted that Vladimir was 
obliged to invest some foreign prelate with the final canonical 
authority over the Church of his Empire.®® Opinions are divided 
as to who this supervisor was. Constantinople, Rome, Ochrida and 
Tmutorkan all have their supporters. The most popular among 
these conflicting theories regards the Patriarch of Constantinople 
as the man to whom the Russian bishops owed their allegiance in 
the loth century ; but the mixed origin of the Russian Christians 
who had friencfiy contacts both with the Western Slavs and the 
Orthodox East, and Vladimir’s own political schemes suggest that 
the simple incorporation of the Kievan Church into the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople would not be an easy matter. It would have 
required on Vladimir’s part a readiness to make serious concessions 
and to impose considerable limitations upon the Christian community 
within his realm. 

There is no evidence that he ever intended, or actually did, 
anything of this sort. On the contrary, the unwillingness of the 
Povest to disclose the status of the presiding Kievan bishop, and its 
reluctance to discuss Vladimir’s ecclesiastical policy can be taken 
as a weighty though indirect proof that the Russian Church was not 
rmder the authority of the Constantinople Patriarchs at that time. 
This supposition is confirmed by the events of the next reign — that 
of Yaroslav the Wise (1018-1054). In 1037 Yaroslav subjected the 
Russian Church to Constantinople and received from there a Greek 
Metropolitan, Theopemptus, the first bishop of Kiev to be 
mentioned by the Povest.^^ 
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The arrival of this Greek Prelate was followed by two acts which 
seem to imply an ecclesiastical revolution. First, Yaroslav built for 
that occasion a Cathedral, constructed in strict conformity with the 
Byzantine tradition, which he dedicated to St. Sophia. He clearly 
expressed by this action his desire to make the Russian Church a 
faithful daughter-Church of Constantinople. The unusual decision 
to build a new Cathedral side by side with the one erected by his 
father can be taken to indicate that a new start in ecclesiastical 
organisation was contemplated, past policy being not only abandoned 
but tacitly condemned. This impression is still further strengthened 
by a second, even more surprising act, which is faithfully reported 
without any explanation or comment by all Russian Chronicles — ^ 
viz., the consecration of the old Cathedral by the Greek Metropolitan 
in 1039.*’ Such an act can have two meanings : either that the 
Cathedral of the Tithe which for more than forty years was the centre 
of Church life in the Kievan Empire remained unconsecrated until 
the Greek Prelate arrived in the Capital, or that its original con- 
secration was performed by a person or in a manner unsatisfactory 
to the Byzantine party. This second explanation seems to be the 
more plausible, and it supports the thesis that the Russian Church 
was under some jurisdiction other than that of Constantinople from 
990 to 1037. 

The exclusion of Constantinople from the list of Russia’s ecclesi- 
astical superiors, leaves Rome as the next candidate. Theoretically 
speaking, it is even more difficult to imagine that the Vladimir who 
imitated the Byzantine BasHeus would be ready to submit to Rome 
and in this way to recognise the Papal supremacy over his Church 
and Empire. It is difficult to see why he should have taken such 
drastic action or, if he did, why no trace of his submission to Rome 
has been preserved in contemporary documents. The only argument 
in support of the Roman theory is the negotiations conducted 
between Vladimir and Rome, as reported, e.g., by the later Chronicles 
of Nikon. But even if they are accepted as reliable, allowance must 
be made for the wide gap between friendly contacts and formal 
submission. While some evidence of the former exists, there is 
not even a remote indication of the latter : neither Rome nor 
Constantinople can, therefore, be regarded as the Ecclesiastical 
Superiors of the newly born Russian Church. 

Two other suggestions remain : the Russian Church may have 
been either under the jurisdiction of the Bulgarian Patriarch or 
under the Archbishop of Tmutorkan. Neither of these suppositions 
is supported by any documentary proof : nevertheless, such an 
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ecclesiastical arrangement is theoretically possible, but only if it is 
supposed that Vladimir or his advisers were seriously concerned with 
the niceties of canonical order, and tried to overcome every scruple. 

Now there is no evidence that Vladimir was really interested in 
these subtleties. It is probable that the question of political prestige 
weighed more heavily upon him than the considerations of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. Moreover it is difficult to see how a ruler with 
Vladimir’s ambitions could consent to treat the hierarch of a rival 
Bulgarian State as the head of his Imperial Church, or that he would 
offer such an honour to the Archbishop of a conquered provincial 
city like Tmutorkan. 

The erection of a magnificent Cathedral in Kiev, the rich endow- 
ments bestowed upon it, the great pomp which accompanied its 
dedication — all these facts reported in the Povest lose their meaning 
if the Russian Prince had not a bishop of his own in his capital. 
The question of canonical authority, recognised during Vladimir’s 
reign by the Kievan bishop, is therefore unanswered by the four 
best-known theories. Their failure lends an additional support to 
the suggestion that Vladimir, the master of his Empire and founder 
of the Russian Church, treated the latter as an autonomous body. 

Sources contemporary with Vladimir treat him as an autocrat. 
He behaved as a monarch who believed his own authority to be 
sufficient in all ecclesiastical matters.^"® His Church Order can be 
quoted as a typical example of this attitude ; it contains, for 
example, the following sentences : “ Having opened the Greek 
Nomocanon We found in it that neither to the Prince nor to his 
boiars is it proper to interfere with Church Courts. And, having 
consulted my Princess Anna and my children, we granted the 
administration of these Courts to the Metropolitan.” 

In these injunctions Vladimir claimed to have the final say in 
the interpretation of the Canon Law. He looked upon himself as 
a potentate possessing the same prerogatives in regard to the 
Church as those belonging to the Byzantine Emperors and only 
an independent status for his Church could satisfy his ambition. 

Effective opposition to this t3q)e of constitution could come only 
from Constantinople. But Vladimir’s military might, the political 
stability of his Empire and the special circumstances under which 
he obtained from Byzantium his first bishops made any intervention 
from that quarter most unlikely, and, as a matter of fact, none is 
heard of. There was equally no reason to expect any resistance 
to his policy from the Russian side. The bulk of the Russian 
Christians were new converts who would have little concern for the 
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canonical authority of their hierarchs. The bishops and the rest 
of the clergy were selected by the Prince and he chose them because 
of their willingness to obey his orders. 

Opposition came later, and its ardent spokesman was no other 
than the compiler of the Povest himself. His ambiguous attitude to 
Vladimir, his irreconcilable hostility to Anastas, fits in well with the 
suggested independence of the Russian Church. For if the Kievan 
Metropolitan was under Constantinople, he would be recognised as 
such by one so ardently orthodox as the compiler ; if the Kievan 
Prelate was under “ heretical " Rome, he would probably be attacked 
by the compiler who was bitterly anti-Latin ; if Anastas was under 
Tmutorkan or Ochrida, both Seats in communion with Constanti- 
nople, there would be no reason to conceal such a fact. But the 
autonomous status raised a number of highly controversial problems 
not suitable for public debate in the nth century, and the compiler 
was forced to keep silence. If he frankly criticised Vladimir’s con- 
duct it would bring him into collision with the Metropolitan Hilarion 
and other influential men who tried, in the middle of the century, 
to bring about the canonisation of the great Prince. If he accepted 
Anastas as a lawful bishop, he would commit himself to the denial 
of the Constantinopolitan claims to supremacy, and, much worse 
stiU, to approval of Vladimir’s friendly relations with the Christian 
West. “2 

In the compiler’s eyes Vladimir’s policy of neutrality between 
Rome and Byzantium was a serious breach of Orthodoxy, for it 
showed lack of zeal for divinely revealed truth. In the course of 
the nth century the hostility between the Greeks and the Latins 
was expanding so rapidly in all directions that an increasing number 
of Christians were determined to sever the last links stiU uniting 
the two halves of Catholic Christendom. The compiler was a typical 
representative of this new temper ; he wanted to see the Russian 
Church an exact replica of the Byzantine pattern, and he looked 
upon Constantinople as the only source from which the light of 
Christian Truth could ever reach Russia. He was, therefore, 
particularly opposed to all those ties which bound Kiev with the 
Western Slavs, who, in his view, were tainted by their association 
with heretical Rome.^®* 

It is typical that against the evidence of his own quotations from 
the older sources,^®* the compiler tried to give his readers the 
impression that darkness and paganism reigned to such an extent 
in Russia that even in Kiev human sacrifices were offered,^®® till 
Byzantine clergy delivered the Russians from this servitude to sin. 
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In the view of the compiler the conduct of the great Russian Prince 
was deplorable. Nevertheless, Vladimir had some points in his 
favour ; He not only baptised the bulk of the Russians but chose 
the Byzantine rite for their Church. Moreover, the serious defects 
of his ecclesiastical policy were mitigated by the fact that he was 
only a layman whose main concern was the State, not the Church. 

No such excuse was possible in regard to Anastas, and for this 
reason all the venom of ecclesiastical strife was poured out on that 
Prelate. This bitter animosity could not have been personal, as 
the compiler belonged to the following generation. Therefore the 
attacks must have been inspired by religious convictions, and they 
alone sufficiently explain why Anastas was described as a villain 
and was never called by his proper ecclesiastical title. 

The history of the Russian Church during the stormy period 
after Vladimir’s death lies outside the scope of this article. Without 
entering into a discussion of the reasons which forced Yaroslav the 
Wise to recognise the authority of Constantinople, it is necessary, 
however, to mention one aspect of the conflict between Sviatopolk 
(1015-1018) and Yaroslav (1018-1054), for it throws some further 
light upon Vladimir’s own ecclesiastical policy. 

The bitter struggle between the two brothers is usually repre- 
sented as caused by their personal rivalry, but it had wider and 
deeper underlying motives, and one of them was the clash between 
the Eastern and the Western traditions in the Kievan State. Sviato- 
polk was the leader of the pro-Westem party. He had a number 
of supporters in Kiev, who probably were interested in closer 
relationship with the Western Slavs and in the maintenance of the 
commercial routes via Moravia, the Danube, Regensburg and 
Flanders. ^0’ Yaroslav represented Novgorod and its interests, 
which seemed at that time to be pro-Byzantine. The capital of the 
North was the rival of the Western Slavs both commercially, politi- 
cally and ecclesiastically. One could hardly find a more foolish and 
unworthy representative of any cause than Sviatopolk. His murder 
of his two remarkable brothers, Boris and Gleb, in 1015, was more 
than a personal crime : it was the destruction of his father’s great 
scheme to keep open the doors leading both to Constantinople and 
to Rome. The Povesf, in accordance with its principles, avoids a 
direct reference to this implication of fratricide, but its description 
of Sviatopolk’s ignoble death rings with a deep religious passion. 
There is a rhythm in the words which relate that the “ accursed 
prince ’ was buried in the Western wilderness between Poland 
and Bohemia, and that the evil odour issues forth from his doomed 
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tomb.^^® The Povesf most skilfully makes Sviatopolk the Accursed 
the spokesman of the Western world, which looked by now barren, 
condemned, and repulsive.^^i It was fitting for Anastas, the other 
villain of Vladimir’s reign, to vanish also in the same westerly 
direction. 

Thus the story of Russia’s conversion seems to furnish an example 
of clash between historical reality and the ideal professed by an 
outstanding ecclesiastical writer. The compiler of the Povest made 
a daring and successful attack upon one of the decisive pages of 
Russian history, and superimposed upon the actual account of the 
events his own interpretation, implying that it is of the greatest 
importance to know how things ought to have happened rather 
than how they did happen in reality. The compiler was victorious : 
his version suppressed all other descriptions of Vladimir’s ecclesi- 
astical policy, and for centuries to come only his story was accepted 
by Russians as the true account of the origin of their Church. 

In order to achieve his aim he was obliged to draw a distorted 
picture of the first Christian Sovereign of Russia, and this proved 
to be the most vulnerable part of his work. 

In spite of the compiler’s efforts Vladimir has remained the ideal 
prince of Russian folk-lore, and though it is difficult to separate 
Idstory and legend so closely interwoven around his remarkable 
personality, there can be no doubt that he was one of the most 
successful rulers of Russia, and that there must be some foundation 
for the traditional belief that he knew the secret of keeping order 
and peace without the resort to fear and oppression. 

Since the rise of Moscow her Tsars have claimed him as their 
mighty predecessor,^’^® justifying their autocracy by the example 
presented to the nation by Vladimir himself. On the surface the 
parallel between his attitude to the hierarchs and the domineering 
behaviour of the Basils and Ivans, Alexis and Peter in regard to the 
Church looks impressive, but Vladimir had breadth of vision and 
generosity of heart lacking among his successors. 

His endeavours to make the Russian Church a bridge between 
the East and the West bear the imprint of a great mind. Vladimir 
saw so far ahead of his generation that the implications of his policy 
are not fully understood even in the present day. 


London. 


N. Zernov. 
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Sviatopulk of Moravia (870-894), Boris of Bulgaria (852-889) and his son 
Simeon the Great (893-927), Boleslav the Dread (923-967) and Boleslav the Pious 
{967-999), Princes of Bohemia, and Bolesiaw the Brave {992-1025), King of Poland, 
were all striving for the same goal. Vladimir’s own father, Sviatoslav (964-972), 
perished in the pursuit of a similar object. 

Louis II, Emperor of the West, assumed that the acceptance by Boris of 
Bulgaria of Latin bishops implies Boris’ incorporation into his realm. See Dvornik, 
The Photian Schism, Cambridge, 1948, p. 116. 

For the possible number of bishops in Russia, see Golubinski, I, p. 334 

Nikon Chronicle mentions bishops in Chermgov, Rostov, Vladimir and Belgrad, 
besides Kiev and Novgorod. Nik., IX, p 65. 

’3 Lav., p. 34. The presence of non-Slavonic names among the idols set up by 
Vladimir suggests his desire to provide a common religious basis for the diverse 
nationalities inhabiting his country, and this is an indication that from the start 
he treated religion as part of his Imperial policy 

For the Western orientation of Vladimir’s policy, see Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russia, Yale Univ. Press, 1948, pp. 59, 66, 326 sq. 

Lav , p. 54. 

Tatishchev, II, 84. For other references to these relations, see pp 78, 90, 91. 

The recent excavations have shown that his cathedral did not follow strictly 
the Byzantine pattern, as was the case with St. Sophia, built by Yaroslav in 1037. 

Golubinski believed that the tithe was borrowed by Vladimir from Poland . 
I, p. 50S sq. 

The name Korsunin does not mean that Anastas or Bishop loakhim of Nov- 
gorod were necessarily Greeks ; the Russians described by this name all the inhabit- 
ants of the Crimea, which had a miscellaneous population in the loth century. See 
Lav., p. 22. 

Baumgarten, St. Vladimir, p, 107 ; and Golubinski, I, pp. 4,00-01. 

Nik., IX, pp. 64, 65, 68. 

Op. cit , II, p. 78. 

8® Nik., IX, p. 64. 

8* Pierling, La Russia et le Saint Sihge Pans, 1896, I, p. x sq. ; and Loainskie, 
La Russia dans Literat. Fran, da Moyan Age, Revue des Etudes Slaves, 1929, ix, p. 260. 

8® Chronicon, pp 96, 236, 239. 

88 Baumgarten, St. Vladimir, p. 70. 

8’ Baumgarten, Olaf Trygwison, pp. 9, 30, 34. 

88 Lav., p. 50. 

88 Nikolski, op. cit., p 90 sq. Istrin, however, criticises the Nikolski Thesis. 
Moravskaia Istoria Slovian, Byzantmoslavica 3 (1931), 4 {1932). 

88 St. Venceslav veneration is specially studied in V. Florovskij. Casi a Vychodm 
Slovane, Praha, 1935, PP* 120-42. 

81 Florovskij, op. cit., pp. 128, 151. 

82 Florovskij, op. cit., p. 48 sq. 

88 Bhitia Sv. Borisa i Gleha, Pamiat. Drev.-Rus. Lit , Vol. 2, Petr , 1916, p. 33. 

8* Golubinski thinks that Vladimir recruited the clergy for the Russian Church 
from among the inhabitants of Chervonnaia Rus, which was part of Poland until 
981 : op. cit., I, p. 168. 

88 Golubinski suggested tentatively the possibility that the Russian Church 
enjoyed an autocephalous status in Vladimir’s time . op. cit., I, p. 268. 

88 Lav., p. 66 ; I Nov , p. 69. 

8^ Lav., p. 66 ; I Nov., p. 89 ; Nik., IX., p. 81. 

88 Kiev and its churches were seriously damaged by fire in 1017 (Lav., p. 62) 
and it IS open to suggestion that the reconsecration of 1039 was necessitated by the 
extensive repairs carried out at the time. This explanation is weakened by several 
considerations : (a) the chronicles never mentioned that the Cathedral of the Tithe 
was either damaged or repaired ; (6) the building of a new Cathedral simultaneously 
with extensive repairs of an old one would be financially prohibitive ; (c) the special 
meption by the Ponast of the consecration of the old Cathedral as being the first 
public act of the Greek Prelate implies a greater sigmficance of this act than the 
routine ceremony at the completion of repairs. 

88 Lav., p. 52. 

^8® It is significant that the Povest never calls Vladimir “ The Autocrat ” “ samo« 
dezphets,” yet the seal found in 1909 near Kdev suggests the use of this title by 
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Vladimir. See Prof. Soloviev, 0 Pechatt it Me Vladtmtm Bymnttno-Slavica, 

IX. (1947.) 

Golubmski, op. at., I, pp. 616-27. 

102 Yaroslav’s conduct of Church affairs presents several unsolved problems: 
it is possible that his failure to restore the independence of the Russian Church was 
due to the pro-Westem trend of his father’s ecclesiastical policy. This was sharply 
criticised by the leading Churchmen of the nth century who were therefore unwilling 
to support Yaroslav’s plans. 

108 Vladimir’s neutrality affords the most probable explanation of the Greek 
refusal to sanction his canonisation ; he was added to the list of Russian Saints only 
in the 13th century, when the events of his reign were forgotten. 

10^ The intensity of the anti-Western feelings can best be judged from the content 
of the epistle of S. Theodosius to Pnnce Iziaslav (d. 1078), in which Latins were 
presented as more impure than Jews ; every contact with them both ecclesiastically 
and socially was to be avoided. The text of his epistle and commentaries are 
published m Trudy otdela, Drev Russkoi L'lteratury, Vol. V, Akad. Moscow, 1947, 

pp 160, 170-73- 

Lav., p. 6. 

^0® Lav., p. 35. 

107 Vassilevski, Dvevnaia Torgovha Kiev a s Regensburgom, Zhurnal Minist. 
Narod. Prosviash, 1888, V, 258. 

Lav., p. 63. " Liakhy 1 Chiakhy.” 

The author of the Povest as well as his readers knew that a desert in the 
ordinary sense of the word could not be found anywhere near Poland or Bohemia. 
He used this word in another sense. This desert mdicated that the Western Slavs 
who before and durmg Vladimir’s time were the source of Christian enlightenment 
to the young Russian Church were now associated with error, evil smell and darkness. 

An evil smell is the traditional Russian characteristic of sin and perdition; 
fragrance is the sign of bliss and holiness. 

According to the Kievan Paterik the devil takes the form of a Pole when he 
wants to attack the Russian ascetics. Theodosius of Pechersk (d. 1074), writing to 
Prince Iziaslav of Kiev (d. 1074), used the following expression: " The Latins have 
polluted the whole world.” 

112 See the first Epistle of Tsar Ivan Vasilievich to Prince Andrei Kukbski (1564). 
Kartashev (A. V.), St. Vladimir the Father of Russian culture (m Russian), 
Pans, 1938, p. 15 sq. 



COLLINS AND KNIA^iNIN 

A PARALLEL AND ITS BACKGROUND 

I 

It is easier to investigate a particular problem of literary influence 
than to state a case of parallelism without implying any obvious 
influence. Parallels in literature can, however, be reduced to super- 
ficial similarities, if their background is insufficiently examined or 
the conditions of literary creation neglected. This sometimes may 
be due to the critic’s preoccupation with the third factor in a parallel, 
which tempts him to treat the material of his comparison as a 
convenient illustration of a more general problem, such as the 
beginnings of the Romantic movement in the i8th century, or the 
universality of folklore themes. 

The parallel between Collins’s Ode on the Popular Superstitions 
of the Highlands and Kmaznin’s verse-letter Bahia Gora immediately 
suggests such a third factor, as will be seen later in this essay, and 
the critic might easily be tempted into a pitfall of generalisation. 
My purpose here is not to compare some of the aspects of the Romantic 
trend in European literature as illustrated by the two poems in 
question, but rather to select the literary elements which make up 
the parallel, and view them against their background. This kind 
of examination, although limited by the conditions under which 
both poems were written, should lead to a conclusion illuminating 
parallelism as an outcome of creative imagination, and not as a 
freak of literature or mere coincidence. Moreover, if logically 
attained, such a conclusion should not stretch beyond the range 
of the parallel itself ; it is the historical method, with its frequent 
use of parallels to illustrate “ periods of literature,” which extends 
the premises of comparison and, by referring them to the general 
trends, often obscures the parallel under investigation. 

* ♦ * 

The facts at our disposal are these : 

I. William Collins (1721-1759) wrote An Ode on the Popular 
Supersfitiohs of the Highlands of Scotland, considered as the Subject 
of Poetry in 1749, in the form of a verse-address to a Scotsman, 
Johp llpme,, the author of Douglas. 

' ‘ 439 
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2. The Ode did not reach print in the poet's lifetime : its im- 
perfect MS. was first published in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, VoL I, 1788. 

3. Collins's critics, from the unenthusiastic Johnson ^ and admir- 
ing Scott to Oliver Elton, ^ H. W. Garrod ® and E. G. Ainsworth,^ 
all stress the importance of the Ode, 

4. Franciszek Dionizy Kniaznin (1750-1807) wrote his verse- 
letter Babia G 6 ra as an address to Doctor P. Czenpihski who in 1782 
visited the Carpathian mountains on the advice of the famous 
Committee of National Education {Komisja Edukacji Narodowej), 

5. Babia Gora was included in Kniaznin's volume Liryki (the 
collected works of 1787-1788). 

6. Babia Gora, owing to its treatment of the superstitions " of 
the Polish Highland district (where Mount Babia is situated), 
attracted some attention among later Polish critics, but its literary- 
importance has been obscured by modern research into the folklore 
themes of the early Romantic ballads. 

The parallel between the English and the Polish verse-addresses 
will be seen later in the analysis of the two texts. But it must be 
borne in mind from the beginning of this investigation that the 
contents of both poems are conditioned by the parallel circumstances 
which led to their creation. 


II 

Kniafnin, a poet attached to the court of Prince Gzartoryski, 
had a good Latin training which allowed him to exercise his abilities 
* in translations (Horace) ; but soon a more personal tone revealed 
itself in his love poems {Erotyki, 1779) and classical odes, in occasional 
verse-addresses and patriotic complaints (Kniaznin was the first 
poet to be fully aware of the tragedy of the Partitions). He was 
also a conscientious editor of his own works, as is seen from the 
three-volume Warsaw edition {Poezje. Edycja zupelna, 1787-1788) 
which became a model for later editors. Knia;^nm's self-criticism 
is, in Professor Borowy's ® opinion, too severe at times, e.g. the poet's 
attitude to his Erotyki. 

Later in life Kniafnin gradually succumbed to a melancholy 

^ '' He showed them [the Wartons] ... an ode inscribed to Mr. John Home, on 
the superstitions of the Highlands , which they thought superior to his other works, 
but which no search has yet found. Johnson, Lives of the English Poets. 

® Cp. A Survey of English Literature, 1^30-1^80, Vol. II, Chapter XIV (London, 
1928). ® Collins, Oxford, 1928. 

Poor Collms, Cornell University Press, 1937. 

« Franciszek Dionizy Kniaznin : Wyhdr poezji, edited by W. Borowy, Biblioteka 
Narodowa, Seria I, nr. 129, Wroclaw, 1949, 189 pages. This most recent selection 
is supplied with a critical introduction and textual notes. The poems printed 
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which grew into incurable illness after the Third Partition, and the 
last eleven years of his life were spent in a state of madness. This 
melancholy side of his character should not be overlooked as a 
psychological factor in the comparison with Collins. He, too, fell 
ill m 1751 and was later subject to attacks of melancholy from 
which he never recovered. In 1754, it is said, he spent a short time 
in a madhouse in Chelsea. Five years afterwards Collins died, 
prematurely, at the age of thirty-seven. 

The dejection which overpowered the gentle and often blithe 
nature of Kniainin inclined him towards melancholy subjects in 
literature. Ossianic gloom appealed most to the Polish poet, and 
his rendering of Macpherson’s work into Polish coincided with the 
development of his mental disease. The 19th-century editor of 
his works, F. S. Dmochowski, emphasised this interrelation between 
the poet’s imagination and its latest model : with the unfinished 
rendering of Fingcd Kniaznin’s work as a poet passed into a darker 
gloom than that of the Ossianic world. 

s{: 

The poem Babia Gora, written before the edition of 1787-1788 ® 
which was supervised by the author, exhibits a seemingly rational 
treatment of its subject-matter, the humorous vein of its picturesque 
style almost flowing into open grotesque. As the poem’s full title 
explains, it was addressed to ” Paul Czenpinski while he was travel- 
ling in the Cracow mountains.” This address is conventional in 
its general framework, but not in its contents. Czenpifiski really 
carried out his expedition in 1782, and since the light-hearted ode 
was written in Warsaw, where the scientific and educational projects 
of the progressive Komisja Edukacyjna were discussed among the 
experts as well as their supporters, the authenticity of Kniafnin’s 
subject had a direct bearing on its fantastic execution. Indeed, 
the fantastic and the authentic in his ode nurture each other in turn. 

In the opening stanzas the timid presentiments of Warsaw lasses 

during Kniaznin^s life are here based on the original editions, but spelling is moder- 
nised. Posthumous poems are pnnted from the MSS. preserved m the Czartoryski 
Museum, with the exception of those whose MSS. had been lost. Borowy’s selection 
fries to show as many aspects of Kniainin’s style as possible, and his judgment 
is independent of the views of previous critics. This selection contains some of 
Kniaznin’s translations from Horace, his fables and representative lyrical poems, 
as well as better examples of his topical verse Borowy had already defended 
Kniafnin’s case as an original poet m his admirable book on the Polish poetry of 
the 1 8th century. 

® In the third book of lyrics {Lirykdw Xi§ga Trzecm) which constitute the most 
important part of this edition ; the ode Bahia G 6 va bears number 14 {Oda XIV), 
It was written in Warsaw, probably in the year of Czenpihski's journey, 1782, 
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are jokingly coupled with the dangers of Czenpihski's expedition : 
their idol is threatened by the Carpathian witches. After this half- 
conventional opening there follows a descriptive stanza, coloured 
with poetic awe : 

K^dyz tarn jested ? Na Babiej G6rze 
Siohce za chmury zapada : 

Krwawi^ si^ nieba na nocn^ burzQ, 

Wicher si^ z Tatrow zakrada. 

(Where are you there ? On the Babia mountain 
The sun is falling behind the clouds 

The skies grow red for the night storm, 

The wind creeps from the midst of the Tatra.) 

Set against this ominous sceriery Czenpihski keeps up his defiant 
attitude to superstition. 

Ale ty, widz^, drwisz z naszej wiary 
I gardzisz rad^ przyjazni : 

Nie wierz^c w diabiy, upiory, czary, 

Smiejesz siQ z ojcow boja:£ni. 

(And you sneer, I see, at our belief 
And despise the counsels of friendship ; 

Not believing ifi devils, spectres and spells. 

You laugh at the fears of our fathers.) 

To make the traveller’s sober mind susceptible to the terrors of 
the supernatural, the poet enriches his humorous concept with images 
of the fantastic. Stanzas 7, 8 and 9 draw fully from the treasures 
of folklore and Kniafnin’s fondness for detail shows itself in the 
choice of words. The example of a defiant youth from whom the 
witches '' sucked the flower of blood ” is given as a direct warning 
to the poet’s friend. In stanza 10 the secret crafts of the Carpathian 
witches are presented in a more dramatic manner : the intro- 
ductory address changes into a vivid scene : 

Przebdg ! co siysz^ ? Powietrze ^wiszczy. 

Wzjezone wiosy powstaj^ . . . 

Wrzawa straszydei huczy i piszczy : 

Miotiy, latamie spadaj^. 

(By God ! What do I hear ? The air whistles, 

And one’s hair stands on end. 

The tumult of spectres roars and squeaks, 

Brooms and lanterns fall down.) 
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The broomsticks, pitchforks and lanterns belong to the fabric 
of superstition, but Kniafnin supplies them with a simile which 
recalls the world of contemporary science. In the twelfth stanza 
we find a startling reference to electricity : 

Ani tak szarpnie drut elektryczny 
Za jednym tknieciem stu ludzi. 

By this time the mixture of the authentic and the fahtastic has 
turned the ode into a strange whirlpool over which the pale horns 
of the moon hang and grow fuller.'^ The next stanzas (13-14) lead 
to the dramatic climax which, though humorous in tone, brings its 
own poetic witchcraft of make-believe. The witches discover Czen- 
pi'fiski scientifically engaged on plucking- herbs in the mountains, 
and after a war-cry {zrywa znajome nam ziola !) the whole band 
of them attacks the representative of sacrilegious science. 

The closing stanzas become conventional again : the author seeks 
mythological parallels and illustrates his mock-warnifig with the 
examples of Ulysses, Circe and Chiron. Chiron’s knowledge of the 
secret powers of herbs is underlined in a footnote, for Doctor Czen- 
pifiski is a kind of modern Chiron. The chosen framework reveals 
itself in the penultimate stanza where Kniafnin recalls the Warsaw 
girls who, as he half-ironically observes, are more afraid of native 
werewolves than of the mythological Centaurs and Circe’s swine. 
Superstition is not only confined to the Highland region. The 
final stanza is addressed directly to the traveller, whom the poet 
asks for a spray of hellebore. 

Since Knial^nin found his stimulus in an authentic fact (Czen- 
pinski’s expedition) his original concept had natural science for its 
subject, but the concept itself did not stop there : science and poetic 
imagination became crazily confused, and such a confusion was part 
of Kniaznin’s artistic purpose in Bdbia G 6 ra. 

The following points arise out of the Polish text : 

[a) The poem’s framework corresponds to the t3;pe of verse- 
address (or letter) popular in the 17th and i8th centuries, and related 
to classical models. Other verse-addresses are to be found among 
Kniaznin’s odes and occasional pieces. 

[b) The local touch in Bahia G 6 ra is not surprising for students 
of Kniainin’s poetry. His poetic language is susceptible to the 
influence of colloquial speech and provincialisms ; the vocabulary 

^ “ Ksi§zyc z za d§b6w, peini^c swe rogi^ 

Blade przeciera promienie/' 
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of the ode shows this in words such as : kmochy ; wiedmy ; wilkolki. 
References to geographical regions and places give an air of authenti- 
city to many of his writings ; a good example of this is the poem 
Z podrozy {From a journey).^ 

(c) Kniainin’s interest in the mountains as a poetic subject can 
be proved by examples from his other poems. In his imitation of 
La Fontaine’s fable La Montagne qui accouche {Gora w pologu), 1776, 
Kniainin localises the foreign subject by introducing the mountain 
Babia.^ In the cycle Erotyki a poem entitled Slodka potucha {Sweet 
hope) contains the name of the Carpathian mountains Kr^pakp-'^ 
now no longer used in Polish. In the second Canto of his long 
grotesque poem Balon [The Balloon) Kniainin mentions the same 
Kr^pak, and in the beginning of Baida Gora he uses it in adjectival 
form {kr^packie kmochy). 

{d) The individual treatment of folklore is seen at its best in 
Kniaznin’s “ opera ” Cyganie {The Gypsies), and his scientific curi- 
bsity, stirred by contacts with the prominent intellectuals of the 
country, reveals itself in humorous descriptions in Balon, on which 
more information is given in the poet’s notes. 

After these comments one can see the many reasons why 
Kniainin was attracted to this scientific expedition to the Polish 
Highlands. In the Polish D.N.B .^^ Czenpifiski (1755-1793) , doctor of 
medicine, is presented as one of the leading men of science of his 
time as well as an able organiser. He collaborated with the Komisja 
Edukacyjna in its work on new PoHsh textbooks, and was responsible 
for the modem methods of teaching science in the reformed schools. 

Czenpiiiski’s name is mentioned in the textbook of botany pub- 
lished in Warsaw in 1785.^* Pohsh names of plants are there used 
and grouped according to their families. The group in which 

® “ Kiedym wyjeidzai z milej mi Warszawy, 

WidziaiaS, jakem byi strapiony wielce. 

CzTiiem i -w Midsku z tej zalo^6 wyprawy; 

Za^wiadcz^ o m3mi wzdychaniu i Sielce , 

I nocleg w pustej przetrwalem Wi^nicy 

Na meznosnej t^skmcy ” 

® ze Babia tak si§ wzd^ia Gdra.” 

“ Niechaj z gdmego wicher Kr^paku 
Srogie pioniny ciska 

Tke Bahn shows a treatment of the subject-matter similar to that of Pope's 
Bape of the Lock . The story of constructing a balloon at the court of Czartoryski, with 
the purpose of sending the cat Filu^ on an expedition, reminds one of the grotesque 
style of the Bahta Gdra. 

E.g. Khiaznin refers to Father J. Osidski’s books on physics, to the Cracow 
Academy’s experiments with balloons of 1784 ; his reading of French papers echoes 
in his remarks on other contemporary experiments and even on mesmerism. 

Pokki Shwnik Btograficmy, tom IV, Krakdw, 1938, 

Boiamka dla szk 6 i narodowych. Warszawa, 1785 {podiug pfospekiu P, Czen 
pHskiego przez Krzysztof a Kluka), 
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ciemierzyca czarna (helleborus) is given as an example, includes also 
piekielne ziele (aconitum) : the herbage of witchcraft rests safely in 
the pages of the Polish textbook. Here we come to an interesting 
link : the last stanza of Babia Gora ( 21 ) poetically recalls the 
mysteries of botany : 

Wracaj^c nam si^ tu do stolicy, 

W nagrode mojej pamieci, 

Urwij po drodze gar4<i cienaierzycy : 

Bo mi si^ we ibie col kr^ci. 

(When returning to us in the capital, 

Pluck on the way a handful of hellebore. 

As a reward for my memory : 

Because my head is getting dizzy.) 

The hellebore was believed to possess qualities which could cure 
madness and the above-mentioned textbook aptly describes this 
group of plants. The hellebore, however, as a concluding twist 
to the poem, has another and sadder significance. This desired 
plant, which popular superstition endowed with such unusual 
medical qualities, did not prevent the poet from succumbing to the 
evil powers of madness. 

When, under the strain of melancholy, Knia^nin was translating 
Ossian, at once grotesque and amusing images recurred with a new 
force ; but their relation to the poet’s state of mind was profoundly 
different. His rendering of Fingal re-evoked phrases, pla57fully 
conceived before ; but this echo must have grieved his imagination.^® 

The fifteenth stanza of Babia G6ra contains one of the first 
references in Polish literature to the Twardowski legend.®-’ Twar- 
dowski, the Polish Faustus, found his way, of course, into the Polish 
Romantic ballads. Mickiewicz’s Pani T wardowska, though endowed 
with full Romantic machinery, resembles Kniaznin’s ode. The 
similarity lies in the humorous tone of the concept and in the 

. . . najTwi^ksza ich czq 66 iednakie do leczenia potrzebuie si§ : smaku 
przykro szczypi^cego ” (Most of them, however, are used for healing diseases ; 
their taste is unpleasantly nipping). 

Compare this descriptive passage from Fingal {PieM II) with the mock-gloom 
of Bahia Gdra : 

" Na lasy ciemne zsuwaly si§ wiatry : 

Lec^ z g6r wody. Wierzch Kromli wysokiej 
Deszcz obst^puje ; a gwiazdy drz^ tylko 
Przez lataj^ce powietrzem obioki ” 

(Dmochowski^s edition, 1828). 

'' Twardowski jeno mdgi one zrywad 
Przeszlymi dawno czasami.” 
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grotesque clash between the fantastic and the authentic (Mickiewicz 
describes some aspects of the life of the Polish nobility with a flavour 
of personal observation). It is worth noting that the word Kr^pak 
appears also in this ballad. 

This ironical mingling of contrasts could easily be ascribed to the 
characteristics of the Romantic style, and a convenient conclusion 
that Kniaznin was the true precursor of Romanticism waits ready for 
the critics. Nevertheless, if we are to believe the makers of defini- 
tions who state that the Romantic revival restored the supernatural 
to its respectable place among literary subjects, can we so hastily 
accept the sceptical and derisive air of MickieWicz’s Pani Twardowska 
as an example of such a reverence towards the chosen subject ? 

The third element in our parallel invites risk and, if this nsk is 
accepted, we can ask ourselves : is Kniaj^niri a Romanticist, or is 
Mickiewicz a Classical poet ? Fortunately the parallel stands on 
firmer ground : the texts are its meeting-place, and these texts are 
conditioned by analogous circumstances. 

Ill 

At the end of a study by A. S. P. Woodhouse on Collins and the 
Creative Imagination we read : ” Sometimes one is tempted to 
think of CoUins as the first of the Romantics.” 

Whatever Joseph Warton meant by creative imagination and 
whatever CoUins gained from friendship with that great inteUectual, 
the final proof of his artistic inchnation remains to be sought in his 
poetry. 

CoUins’s Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands not 
only considers them as a subject of poetry, but also shows a specific 
tendency of the poet’s associative power : it is, indeed, as revealing 
in its artistic imphcations as Krdaznin’s verse-address to Czenpifiski. 
The blend of the fantastic and the authentic, although not humorous 
in tone, as in Kniaznin’s ode, produces a grotesque atmosphere, 
especially when the English poem is considered in relation to its 
selected material. Of the selection of this poetic material Oliver 
Elton writes in his Survey of English Literature, ij$o-iy8o : ‘ ‘ The 
uncompleted Highland Ode, which lay some forty years unpublished, 
was inspired not by travel, but by conversation and books.” 

Already the first editors of its imperfect MS. supplied the text 
with comments concerning the circumstances in which the poem 

See Studies m English by Members of University College, Toronto, 1931. There 
is also Alan D. McKdlop’s essay on The Romanticism of William Collins (Studies in 
Philology, Chapel Hill, Vol. XX, 1923). 
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Urging Home to make artistic use of his native folklore, Collins 
proceeds to detailed illustrations. Among them we find “ Sky’s 
lone isle ” with “ the gifted wizzard seer,” " the grim and grisly 
shape ” of the “ kaelpie ” drowning “ the luckless swain,” and ” a 
pigmy-folk.” Like Kniainin, Collins enlivens his account by intro- 
ducing a longer scene dramatically conceived. The swain drowned 
by the fearful kaelpie appears as a ghost before his wife. The 
presentation is here direct and picturesque ; 

With dropping willows drest, his moiumful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep : 

Then he, perhaps, with moist and wat’ry hand. 

Shall fondly seem to press her shudd’ring cheek. 

And with his blue swoln face before her stand. 

And, shiv’ring cold, these piteous accents speak . . . (VIII) 

Both the earlier reference to "strange lays” and the picture 
of parading monarchs in stanza IX bear a conventional touch in spite 
of the supernatural element in them. Collins, like Kniainin, is 
intellectually aware of the supernatural being a poetic subject rather 
than a matter of personal faith. First of aU, the people living in 
that land so rich in superstition, are to be respected for their " blame- 
less manners ” and the state of “ primal innocence ” they manage 
to preserve : Collins (with the help of Martin) devotes a separate 
stanza to “ Kilda’s race.” The natural element supports here the 
supernatural. The word " superstition,” however, bears a rational 
stamp, just as the humorous device of Babia Gora seems to be the 
result of a rational attitude. The eleventh stanza of the Highland 
Ode argues rather than describes : 

Nor need’st thou blush, that such false themes engage 
Thy gentle mind, of fairer stores possest ; 

For not alone they touch the village breast. 

But fiU’d in elder time th’ historic page. 

There Shakespeare’s self . . . [etc.] 

The use of the adjective “false” is here significant. Collins 
leaves his colourful illustrations, directly or indirectly borrowed 
from folklore, and seeks further justification for the proposed subject 
in the literature of the past. He has already referred to Spenser in 
stanza III and to the " old Runic bards ” ; in XI and XII such 
authorities as Shakespeare and Tasso are brought in. These great 
ones who dared to "depart from sober truth” should serve as 
models and Home can now safely follow his poetic inclination. 
Collins’s argumentation, although seemingly conventional (verse- 
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address), has deep roots in his personal attitude to poetic subject- 
matter ; ** the full title of the ode should always be borne in the 
reader’s mind. Preoccupation with poetic subjects in Oie on the 
Poetical Character and Ode to Fear shows high consciousness as an 
artist. 

The Ode on the Popular Superstitions, owing to the authentic 
character of its stimulus (Home’s return to Scotland), fixed Collins’s 
ideas on firmer ground ; hence his wider use of commonplace folklore 
themes. Similarly, Kniafnin’s interest in folklore finds a freer 
outlet in Bahia G6ra\ hence the commonplace character of the 
themes, e.g. witches, werewolves, Twardowski. 

In Bahia Gora therefore the author considered a new subject of 
poetry, but he argued it indirectly, i.e. through its grotesque pre- 
sentation. Collins’s horrific description of a drowned man “with 
his blue swoln face ’’ reaches unintentional grotesque when the poet 
makes him visit his wife ; in Kniainin’s poem the humorous warning 
against witches reaches horror through the grotesque. 

Collins sought support for the justification of his subject in 
literary examples, while Kniafnin mingled his native werewolves and 
witches with the more respectable company of Chiron and Circe. 
In both poems the authentic was determined by the very nature 
of the verse-letter, but the admission of freer association struck at 
the roots of rationalistic balance : neither the former’s defence 
of “the rural faith,’’ nor the latter’s light-hearted tolerance of 
folklore superstitions, managed to keep fancy in harmony with the 
world of science. The result of this was a strange poetic apology, 
grotesque in the presentation of contrasted elements. 

The strength of our parallel here seems to depend on the twofold 
character of the circumstances compared in this essay : the inner 
inclination of both poets was enveloped by the external factors which 
caused and, to no meant extent, determined their odes. 

The Scottish clergyman John Home and the Polish doctor Paul 
Czenpihski occupy the background. But John Home is not only 
a conscious link between Collins’s imagination and the folklore of 
Scotland : he also seems to be an unconscious link between Poland 

** Note Collins’s desire for authenticity of experience : “ The time shall come 
when I, perhaps, may tread Your lowly glens . (Stanza XIII). 

In the second book of Knia^nin’s lyrics there is an interesting ode on the 
conflict between reason and the heart. Here is its first stanza : 

Inaczej serce z^da, 

Inaczej mySl s^dzi; 

Inaczej ^wiat spogl^da, 

Inaczej los rz^dzi ” 

{Rozwaga nad rozumem i sercem). 
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and Britain. For it was Home who met Macpherson in 1759, the 
year of Collins's death, and, seeing the samples of his translation," 
encouraged him to continue his work on " ancient Gaelic poetry." 
In 1760 the Ossianic spell began its history and — through France 
— reached Polish literary circles. For a while even Bishop Krasicki 
betrayed his Classical ideals for Macpherson' s Ossian, but in Kniaf- 
nin's case the urge to render Ossian into Polish verse became a 
personal problem. About 1795, when madness was blearing his 
imagination, the Fingal world gave Kniaznin poetic consolation. 

Before his balance of mind was finally upset, Kniaznin had 
defended his imagination against disturbing associations by means 
of a style which could successfully control even the grotesque themes 
of Bahia Gora, 

Less than two years passed between the composition of Collins's 
Highland Ode and the beginning of his illness. Melancholy must 
already have been at work, though he was still able to control his 
imagination with the rational tools of style. The apologetic char- 
acter of his Ode on the Popular Superstitions seems to indicate a safe- 
guarding system within the poem. Superstitions did not overcome 
the poet's fancy, just as they did not conquer the Polish writer : yet 
the attraction was so strong that it shifted the odes from the usual 
literary track of the age into a region of fascinating oddities. And, 
one may say, the most interesting oddity is the discussed parallel 
between the two odes. 

It is fortunate for the parallel itself that we know the dates 
and circumstances concerning each poem, and that there is no possi- 
bility of any influence of one on the other, whether direct or indirect. 
This makes the comparison a literary problem by itself, explainable 
in terms of criticism other than those which lead to convenient 
illustrations of literary periods. 

The grotesque call for hellebore, a flower that is supposed to cure 
madness, rises above the last stanza of Bahia Gora, It departs 
from the Polish Highland district into a vast region of literary 
creation where health, reason and madness are equally necessary 
and equally relevant to the imagination. In that disturbing region 
the poetic minds of Collins and Kniaznin found their natural meeting 
place. 

Jerzy Pietrkiewicz. 

Transactions, with Collins’s Ode, were published in 1788 ; Knia^nin’s Edycja 
zupelna, with Bahia Gdm, in 1787-1788. 



THE KUDRUN STORY IN THE 
BALKANS 
I. r£sum£ of part I* 

In his article Kudrun in the Balkans ? ^ M. O'C. Walshe draws atten- 

tion to the resemblance between the Middle High German Kudrun epic 
and the Serbian and Bulgarian ballads of Nenad and Korun. The 
question is : Is this resemblance sufficient to justify the assumption of 
a genetic relation between these poems ? 

L NK.^ Basic contents : A certain robber (a Turk) slays 9 brothers 
(and often their father). He carries their wives o££ to slavery and often 
tramples their mother with his horse. A posthumous child, or one who 
was little when his brothers and father were killed, goes in search of the 
murderer. He first meets his sisters-in-law, who are usually washing linen 
by the river. He learns from them where their murderer's home is, goes 
there and kills him, sometimes also his children. In some versions there 
is no meeting by the river. He brings home the liberated sisters-in-law. 

Of this ballad, Mr. Walshe knows only two variants, one Serbian and 
one Bulgarian (Spasov), both of which he has translated into English.^ 
But there are in existence a further 27 variants, 14 of which are still 
unpublished. They are found over a wide area, but especially in Herce- 
govina and Montenegro. Besides these there exists a similar type, 
represented by 58 ballads, of the Brother in Search of an Abducted Sister 
(BSS), which must be considered in any discussion of this question. 

All variants of NK can be divided into two groups, the North-Western 
(22 variants) and the South-Eastern (7 variants).^ The south-eastern 
group are mainly characterised by certain religious-mythological elements, 
which are absurdly out of place in this kind of heroic poetry. They are 
also scattered on the periphery while the north-western group are locally 
concentrated, and it is therefore clear that the north-western group has 
the greater claim to priority. 

11 . BSS. This type is even closer to K than is NK. The type BSS 
is recorded 58 times, being found everywhere except in Slovenia. There 
are two variations on this theme : the Brother who Liberates his Sister, 

* En. Note. — For reasons of space Part I of this paper by Dr. B. Krsti6 has been 
given only in a r6snm^ which has been most kindly done by M. O’C. Walshe of 
Nottingham University. 

^ Slav. Review, XXVI (1948), pp. 484 ff. 

® Abbreviations : K = Kudrun, NK = Nenad and Korun, LS = The Liberated 
Sister, FS = The Faithless Sister, BSS ^ The Brother in Search of his Sister, MF *= 
Marko Kraljevi6 and Philip the Magyar. 

® Slav. Review, Nos 51 and 63. 

^ Mr, Walshe’s S (Vnk) belongs to the north-western group, his B (Spasov) td 
the south-eastern. 
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and the Faithless Sister. In this latter type (recorded 25 times) the 
would-be liberator is betrayed by his sister. This clearly has little to 
do with K. The basic theme of LS (33 variants) is : A black Arab '' 
abducts the sister of Jaksid and marries her. The brother seeks her. 
By the water he meets some female slaves, bleaching linen, and they 
direct him to the Arab's home. The sister greets him and calls her 
husband. Jaksid slays him and his sons, and then leads his sister home. 
In some variants there is no fight, brother and sister simply flee. 

III. LS and NK. Among the LS group there is a transitional type 
which is very close to NK. In this we find the motive of the murdered 
father and brothers : the robber carries off (usually) two sisters of the 
child (either posthumous or small at the time of the crime) who later 
becomes the avenger. This transitional type might almost be called a 
variant of NK rather than of LS. On the relation of the BSS group to 
the NK type, we can say : 

1. These are two distinct ballads, not variations of one ballad. The 
theme of NK is : A posthumous child avenges the death of his father and 
brothers and liberates his abducted sisters-in-law, and of BSS : A brother 
seeks his forcibly abducted sister, 

2. BSS can be divided into two groups, LS and FS. Mutual influences 
only occurred between LS and NK, while FS has no close relation to NK, 

3. In the group LS a considerable number of variants (the transitional 
type) show such a strong resemblance to NK that they may be regarded 
as variants of NK transformed into LS. 

4. Although NK and LS do not stem from a common prototype, they 
influenced each other and thus arose the transitional type. 

IV. The Relation to MF. In certain respects there is a connection 
between these ballads and that of Marko Kraljevid and Philip the Magyar 
(MF). The fact that MF influences only NK and the transitional type, 
but not the pure t3^e of LS, supports our view that the transitional 
type of LS is derived from NK. 

V. The Relation to K, There is no close resemblance between NK 
and Kudrun. The points of contact are of a general nature, but with 
striking differences of detail. If there is any relation between K and 
the ballads of the Balkan Slavs, it must be with those of the LS group.® 
Among these we can distinguish two groups of variants. In the larger 
group (29), the abductor is slain, while in the smaller (5), the brother 
flees with his sister and nothing is said about the slaying of the abductor. 
In some poems of this group we can find some more definite resemblances 
to K. For example, in four variants of the transitional type not only 
the sister of the liberator is abducted, but several maidens as well, and 
in one such version there are two sisters. One variant also has the 
interesting statement that the liberator finds three female slaves barefoot 

® A connection might have been expected with the type of the Liberator of his 
Betrothed. But a search of my index of motives failed to reveal one such ballad 
which resembled K at all. 
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and bareheaded washing linen, which is reminiscent of Kudrun and 
Hildburg on the seashore. 

There is one poem of the transitional type [Matica hwatska, VIII, 8b) 
which has the most striking resemblances to K.® Be6ir of Zagorje attacks 
Sen] and slays Ivo Senjanin, but spares his small son, telling the mother 
that m 15 years the child will slay him. He carries off Ivo’s daughter, 
9 maidens and the sister of Senjanin Djurica. When the child grows up 
he goes with his blood-brother Pavle to Zagorje to avenge his father. 
They meet the maidens (whether or not they are washing linen does not 
emerge from the extract), and are directed to the home of Bedir, who is 
absent. Ivo's sister welcomes them. A scene at the inn, which now 
follows, is clearly interpolated. Finally Ivo and Pavle attack the Turks 
and slay them. Bedir is carried bound to Senj and hanged. The slaves 
return to their mothers. Pavle marries Ivo's sister, and Ivo the sister 
of Senjanin Djurica. This is the only poem in which the liberator marries 
a liberated maiden. Several maidens are carried off, and the liberator 
does not free them single-handed. If we omit the inn-scene, the whole 
scheme of this poem agrees closely with that of Kudrun. 

If we now consider the relations of the Balkan Slav ballads to K 
as a whole, the conclusion emerges that between LS and K there is a 
resemblance, not only in the basic theme, but also in a number of details, 
so that a genetic connection between them appears very probable. But 
one point still remains : How is it that in no single variant of LS 
is the liberator the fiance of the maiden he liberates, whereas precisely 
this is the basic theme of K ? It would appear that the ballad of LS 
has borrowed from K a number of secondary details, but not the main 
plot. The explanation may be that, as such distinguished scholars as 
F. Panzer and H. Schneider consider, the role of the fianc6 in K, too, 
is a secondary one, and that the original liberator was Kudrun’s brother. 
Actually, however, in K, the biggest deeds of valour are performed by 
Wate, but it does not seem possible to assert that the role of Herwig 
(Kudrun's fiance) is less important than that of her brother Ortwin (cf. 
Kudrun, stanzas 714, 775, 1041, 1246, 1564, 1569, 1590, in all of which 
Herwig’s valour is praised without mentioning Ortwin), 

On the whole, Herwig's role is far more important than Ortwin's in 
K. He and Kudrun are the principal characters, and the story ends 
with their marriage. We can imagine the story of Kudrun without the 
heroine's brother, but not without her fiance. Heusler thinks that 
Herwig perished originally in the pursuit of the abductor, and that 
that is why the main liberator is the heroine's brother. But there is 
no evidence in support of this view. But now we must pose the question : 
How is it that, if the LS ballads are an echo of K, no fianc6 plays a part 
in them ^ The answer is : The Balkan LS ballads are not echoes of K, 
but of the K^tf^Jm^-ballads. M, O'C. W. 

® Unfortunately it is only published in extract in Matica hfvatsha. It is from 
Sipanje (Dalmatia). 

FF 
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PART II 

Relationship with the Kudrun Ballads 

The Kudrun epic dates from the 13th century, but remained in 
manuscript until the beginning of the 19th century ; it was not 
printed until 1820. The oldest ballads about the Liberated Sister 
had, however, already been recorded in the first half and middle of 
the i8th century (the Erlangen MS. and the Bogi§i<5 hugar^Uce). 
Thus they were in existence at least a hundred years earlier. Hence 
the Kudrun epic could only have reached the Balkans, by oral 
transmission, in the form of some short ballad ; and in consequence 
only the ballads on the Kudrun theme can come under consideration. 
There are several ballads which are regarded as an echo of the 
Kudrun epic, or even as its source. ^ We shall not enter here into 
the question as to which opinion is correct, since that would be 
irrelevant ; but we shall only consider the question of how far these 
ballads may have been the source of the Balkan LS ballads. For 
the purpose of our research we shall divide them into two groups : 
those in which the meeting with the female slaves by the water, 
and the washing of the linen, is mentioned, and those in which this 
scene does not occur. Although in the Balkan LS ballads there are 
also some in which the meeting by the Water is not mentioned 
(sometimes in place of this there is a meeting in the fields or in some 
other place), we consider that the LS ballad originated only through 
the influence of those ballads in which that meeting occurs, and 
that the poems in which it is not mentioned are of more recent 
origin. However, we shall examine both groups of ballads, begin- 
ning with those in which there is no meeting by the water. 

I. Nearest in theme to K is the Danish “vise” Isemar. A 
certain Saxon count had a son Segelfiar and a daughter Isemar. 
The count dies, and the brother and sister are left to rule his land. 
The brother goes to Rome and the sister stays at home. King 
Hagen comes by boat, abducts Isemar and leaves her in the care 
of his wife, because he wishes to marry her to his son. When 
Segelfiar returns from Rome and sees that his sister has disappeared 

^ I am acquainted with the full text of only three of the ballads connected with 
K . the Sudeh ballad (3 versions), Die schone Meererin (3 versions), and the Svend 
ballad (Grimm's translation). My authority for facts about the others is an article 
by R, Men^ndez Pidal : “ Das Fortleben des Kudrungedichtes," published in the 
Jahrbuch fur Volkshederforschung, 5 Jahrgang (1936), pp. 85“i22 Unfortunately 
I have been unable to obtain the text of the Danish ballad No. 379 in Grundtvig 
and Olrik’s editions. This ballad is of especial significance because it appears to 
be the only poem in which it is clearly stated that the liberator is Kudrun’s fianc6, 
and not, as is usually the case, her brother. 
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he builds ships and goes to Hagen's court. He entreats ‘the queen, 
and promises her gold if her maiden will serve him with wine. The 
queen awakens Isemar, who dons fine clothes, takes a golden goblet, 
and goes to Segelffar. He tells her who he is, puts her on his horse, 
and takes her away to the ship. The queen cries after him : '"If 
King Hagen were at home you would not be able to abduct the 
maiden." 

It is striking that in this ballad, although there are so many 
points of resemblance to K, there is no mention of the scene by the 
water. Otherwise it has, without doubt, the same basic theme as 
the Balkan LS ballad : the brother liberates the abducted sister. 
But, apart from that fact, we find nothing further which would 
suggest any particular connection with the LS ballad. For this 
reason, and taking into consideration their geographical remoteness 
from each other, and still more the slightness of the cultural historical 
connections between the Balkan and Scandinavian lands, we con- 
sider it impossible that the LS ballad could have arisen through the 
influence of the Isemar ballad. 

3. Another Danish ballad connected with K is the Hafsfru ballad. 
Villfar asks his mother why he has no sister. She tells him that 
he had one, but that Hafsfru (a kind of nixie) had carried her off. 
Villfar rides off on horseback to seek his sister. He arrives at a 
castle, and perceives Hafsfru at a window. She boasts to him of 
the exceeding beauty of her maiden Izemo. Villfar offers her gifts 
if she will allow him to see the girl. She rejects them, but neverthe- 
less tells the maiden that a knight is awaiting her. Izemo dons 
magnificent garments and takes a goblet of wine in her hand. Villfar 
asks her who is her father. She teUs him about her father, mother 
and brother. Thus they recognise each other. Villfar takes her 
away on his horse and Hafsfru is left lamenting. 

The beginning of this ballad has a certain interest for us : the 
son asks his mother why she never bore him a sister. We have seen 
that many Balkan LS ballads begin with this question. Otherwise 
this ballad, too, shows no particular similarity to the LS ballad. 
Hence what we have already said about the Isemar ballad applies, 
also to this one. 

3. The Sudeli ballad resembles the Hafsfru ballad to a certain 
extent. There are about zo variants of this. We are acquainted 
with only 3.^ Since they resemble each other very closely we give 

2 L. UHand was tlie j&rst to publish, this ballad. More recently, J. Meier has 
published its three variants in Balla 4 &%, II Teil, No. 46, A, B, and C [Di& wMev* 
gefundem Schwester), Leipzig, 1936. 
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the story of only one (Variant A). A certain king has a daughter 
Annelein. While she is playing, a certain foreign merchant (Kramer) 
appears and takes her away with him. He puts her in the charge 
of a woman who keeps an inn, who promises to care for the girl 
as if she were her own child. One day a certain nobleman sets out 
to seek a wife. He comes upon the inn, and the girl brings him 
wine. The nobleman asks the woman whether the girl is her 
daughter or her daughter-in-law. She tells him that the girl is 
neither, but the poor Sudeli who cleans the guests’ rooms. The 
nobleman asks her to let him have the girl for two or three nights. 
The woman consents He takes the girl into a bedroom and asks 
her who were her father and mother. The girl tells him that her 
father was a king, her mother a queen, and that her brother's name 
is Manigfalt. He tells her that she is his sister, draws his sword 
and places it on the bed between himself and her : Das Schwert 
soil weder hauen noch schneiden, Das Annelein soli ein Mageteli 
bleiben. In the morning the woman calls the girl to her work. 
The king’s son tells her that the girl is his sister. He sets her on 
his horse and bears her away to their mother. She thinks that her 
son is bringing her a daughter-in-law. He tells her that the girl is 
her daughter. The mother welcomes them joyfully. 

J. Meier ^ considers that this ballad has fundamentally no connec- 
tion with K, but is an echo of a very widely diffused story of a 
girl from some aristocratic family who is kidnapped and abducted. 
Some male relative, usually a brother, finds her and restores her to 
her home. As regards the relationship of this ballad with LS, it 
is less similar to it than the majority of the other ballads which / 
are mentioned in connection with K. The kidnapping of the girl, 
her being given into the care of the woman at the inn, and sleeping 
with her brothei* — all these episodes have no connection whatever 
with LS. Thus this ballad cannot have served as its source, either.^ 

® Balladen, II Teil, p. 22. 

* There are, however, 12 other Yugoslav ballads which show a certain similarity 
to the Sudeh ballad. The nearest to it is ballad No. 35, Mahca hrvatska, II Here 
Marho Kraljevid sees a young woman who keeps an inn in Sarajevo and woos her. 
She tells him that she is a slave. The pasha's wife appears, and Marko asks her 
to give him her slave. She tells him that the girl is very young Marko replies 
that his mother will take care of her. The pasha's wife then gives her to him gladly, 
and 100 ducats and a rich garment into the bargain Marko takes the girl away 
to his mother, and hes down, weary, to sleep. The girl lies beside him. A swallow, 
a raven and a crow, one after the other, smg, " Dear God, praise be to thee, the 
brother sleeps upon the mattress with his sister." Marko 's mother hears this and 
awakens Marko. He asks the girl from what family she comes. She tells him that 
the Turks abducted her when she was a child, and she had heard, from them, that 
she was the sister of Marko Kraljevid. They recognise her by marks on h^r body, 
Marko says he will go to Sarajevo to find another girl for himself. 
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The basic theme of this and the other similar Yugoslav ballads 
is this : a young man seizes or woos a girl, and afterwards it is dis- 
covered that she is his sister. This theme has no connection with 
LS, but an obvious similarity with the Sudeli ballad. The question 
of whether there exists any genetic connection between them would 
be outside the scope of this treatise. 

4. The ballads which Menendez Pidal describes as Wendish- 
Bohemian are very similar to the Sudeli ballad ; hence, as regards 
their relationship with LS, what we have already said about the 
Sudeli ballad applies also to them. 

We have now examined all those ballads known to us in which 
the episode of the meeting by the water and the washing of the 
linen does not occur. We have seen, however, that this scene occurs 
in most of the variants not only of LS, but also of NK, and very 
often in MF. We therefore consider that if it is a question of the 
foreign origin of any of these ballads, then only those ballads can 
be taken into consideration in which the episode of the meeting by 
the water occurs. Let us now pass on to these. 

The Danish Svend ballad ® has this theme : A maiden is washing 
linen in a stream beneath a green hill. Knights, the sons of King 
Hagen, come riding by. One goes on his way, but the other stops 
and seeks her favours, offering her a golden necklace, which she 
rejects. He then asks her who are her parents. She tells him that 
her father, mother and sister died long ago. She has only a brother, 
Svend. He left her to the care of a foster-mother, who had brought 
her up. The knight tells her that she is his sister ; he will marry 
her to a fine knight. Both by reason of its theme and for the 
cultural-historical reasons which we have mentioned in connection 
with the Isemar ballad, it is scarcely probable that this ballad could 
have reached the Balkans and been the source of our LS ballad. 

5. The case of the Spanish romance Don Bueso, of which 
Men&dez Pidal speaks in the article already mentioned, is totally 
different. The Moors abduct the king’s daughter and give her to 
the Moorish king. The queen is jealous of the slave girl’s beauty, 
and forces her to work in the kitchen and to wash linen three times 
a day in the river or on the seashore, so that the sun, wind and rain 
may destroy her beauty.® Her brother, Don Bueso, seeking a wife 

® This ballad has been translated into German by W. Grimm {Altdamsche Belden- 
Ueder, Balladen und Marchen, Heidelberg, i8ii, No. 15, p. 117). We have taken 
the story from this translation. 

® This episode does not occur in the LS ballads, but it occurs in the ballads in 
which the husband finds his wife’s sister in the forest and takes her home. The 
sister does not recognise her, and, from jealousy, forces her to do heavy work m 
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for himself, comes upon the maiden as she is washing linen. When 
he discovers that she is a Christian slave he offers to set her free. 
The girl consents, since he has promised her that he will do her 
no harm, and flings the queen’s linen into the water. Bueso mounts 
his horse and rides away with her. They discover, as they talk, 
that they are brother and sister. When they arrive home the mother 
cannot recognise the daughter. 

A ballad recorded near Split in Dalmatia {Mcdica hrvatska, II, 34) 
is nearest to this romance. Here it is related how Marko Kraljevid 
asks his mother why she never bore him a sister or brother. She 
teUs him that he had a sister, but that the Turks abducted her n i n e 
years ago. Marko sets out to find her. On the way he becomes 
thirsty and notices nine maidens bleaching linen by the water. He 
asks them for water. The most beautiful of the girls brings it to 
him. Marko flings her on his horse behind him and rides off, where- 
upon the sky becomes overcast and a drop of blood faUs on his 
face. Marko asks the girl who she is. She tells him that she is 
the sister of Marko Kraljevic. They go to the mother. She does 
not recognise her daughter, and thinks that her son is bringing her 
a daughter-in-law. She then recognises her by a mole on her hand, 
but dies immediately (of joy ?). 

This ballad has several elements in common with the Don Bueso 
ballad. The brother finds the sister washing linen by the water, 
does not recognise her, takes her on his horse and goes off with her. 
On the way they discover that they are brother and sister. When 
they arrive home the mother does not recognise her daughter. The 
Spanish Jews may have brought the ballad to Dalmatia, or even the 
Spaniards themselves, for they were not unknown in Dalmatia.’ It 
is therefore quite possible that the Dalmatian ballad arose through 
the influence of Don Bueso. On the other hand, one must bear in 
mind that this Dalmatian variant differs considerably from the other 
variants of LS. This is the only variant in which the brother seizes 
the sister, not knowing who she is, and only afterwards discovers 
that she is his sister. It would be difficult to explain how LS could 
have arisen from such a ballad. Its significance does not lie in the 
fact that it explains the LS theme, but in the fact that it indicates 
to us one of the ways by which K ballads may have reached the 

order to destroy her beauty, or poisons her. Finally they recognise each other and 
embrace ; or both die {Kordunas, I, ii, 22 — 10 variants) 

’ During the I53S“-I539 war the Spaniards captured the town of Herceg Novi 
in Southern Dalmatia, but were soon forced to abandon it. A fortress behind 
Herceg Novi is still called Spanish (Fort Spagnuolo). A hugarUtce ballad 
(Bogi§i (5 59) relates how the Spamards captured Herceg Novi and punished the 
Spanish duke Don Carlos because he brought shame upon two girls. 
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Balkans. No Italian versions of the K epic are known, otherwise 
the possibility of Italian influence could also be considered. 

6. GeographiceJly, the ballad Die schone Meererin is nearest to 
the Balkans. Three versions of this ballad were recorded by 
K. J. Schrber in Kocevje (German Gottschee), in Slovenia — a. 
German-speaking district surrounded by Slovenes. ® The first version 
is the most important. The story of this one is as follows : The 
young Meererin sets off in the morning to wash linen. Two gentle- 
men come in a boat and cry “ Good morning ! ” to her. She com- 
plains to them that there are few good mornings. One offers her 
a ring from his finger. She tells him that she is not the " scheane 
Merarin ” but a " Bintelbascherin ” (Windelwascherin). They take 
her into the boat and she takes a kerchief with her. When they 
cross the sea : 

Dort griissen sie sie und halsen sie sie 
Und kussen sie die Meererin, 

Die schone, die junge Meererin. 

When I read this ballad for the first time, I imagined, as did 
E. Martin, that it told of the maiden’s abduction.® Only when I 
read Schroer’s article did I realise that another interpretation was 
possible : the return home and the family embraces. Whichever 
is the case, it is not possible that the Yugoslav LS ballads could have 
originated from such a vague ballad, in which one cannot determine 
who took the girl away, whither they took her, and why. 

The first six stanzas of the second version of the ballad Die 
schone Meererin are the same as in the first version. Then it is 
related that the Meererin is weeping. Two young gentlemen come 
sailing over the sea, cry “ Good morning ” to her and ask her why 
she is weeping. She teUs them that it is seven years since her 
brother went away to the army. They ask her whose garments 
she will wash better, her lover’s or her brother’s. She answers that 
she wll wash her brother’s three times better : 

Einen Liehsien krieg ich wieder. 

Einen Bruder nimmermehr. 
i Er will ergreifen die Meererin. 

Halt ein Schwager liehster mein. 

® K. J. Sohrder, “ Das Fortleben der Kudrunsage,” Germania, 14 {1869), 
pp. 327-36. 

® A lively exchange of polemics arose between Schroer and Martin over the 
question of the meaning of the last two lines. SchrOer thinks that they mean that 
the maiden is taken to her own home and that there her family joyfully welcome 
her and kiss and embrace her. Martin believes that her “ abductors ” do this, 
when they have disembarked from the boat, (See Germama, 17, pp. 208 and 425.) 
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It is clear that this ballad, too, bears no resemblance to the 
Balkan LS ballad, but five variants of it are included in K. Strekelj’s 
collection of Slovene ballads (Vol. I, Nos. 711, 712, 713, 714a, 714b). 
Their theme is, in the main, as follows : A maiden is washing two 
shirts in the sea. Two young men come and ask her for whom she 
is washing them. She tells them that one is her brother’s and the 
other her lover’s. Both have gone away to the army. They then 
ask her which of the two she loves more. She answers, if she loses 
her brother she will never find him again ; if she loses her lover 
she will soon find another. One of the young men cuts off her head. 

This baUad is also fairly well known among the Serbs. One of 
its variants is in Vuk’s Vol. I (305), and in Vol. V there are two 
(358, 359) . The last of these has only nine lines, and runs : “ O 
maiden, have you any dear ones ? ” “I had a brother and a lover ; 
both did I make ready when they went to the army.” “What 
would you give for one to return to you ? ” “For my brother 
would I give my dark eyes ; but for my lover would I not give 
a farthing. Bosnia is wide ; there are lovers enough for me. There 
is no brother until a mother bears one. It is hard for a sister who 
has no brother.” 

After this, I think there would be more reason to seek the source 
of the second version of the Meererin ballad in the Yugoslav ballads 
than vice versa. 

The first 12 lines of the third version of the Schbne Meererin 
are, in the main, the same as in the first version, but there are 
three men in the boat instead of two. The Meererin complains to 
them that she has but few good mornings : at home she has an 
unkind husband and son ; they prevent her from working by day 
and from sleeping by night. The three men call her to them and 
say that they have various roots and herbs : if she gives them to 
her son he will let her do her work. She gets into the boat and 
they make off with her. The Meererin weeps. One of them shows 
her his castle and tells her she shall be the most beautiful woman 
there, and have charge of his keys and be his Schlusseltragerin, She 
tells him that she will mind his swine — be his Saudirn. He promises 
her that it shall not be so. The Meererin stays with him seven years 
and three days, and then wishes to return home. He shows her a 
withered tree and tells her he will let her go when it bears leaves. 
The Meererin prays to God, and the tree immediately becomes 
green. Thus she returns home, and sees six shepherds. They are 
aU merry except one, because his mother had gone away seven years 
and three days before. She tells him that she is his mother. 
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Schroer has already drawn attention to the similarity of this 
version to the Slovene Lepa Vida ballad, but it has, of course, no 
special connection with LS. 

If the ballad Die schbne Meererin has some connection with the 
Yugoslav LS ballads, then only its first version could come under 
consideration. We have seen that its story is so vague that there 
is no probability that the LS ballads could have originated from it 
in such an incomplete and hazy form. But there is a possibility 
that a much clearer and more definite ballad preceded Die schone 
Meererin, and this may have served as the source for the Yugoslav 
LS ballads. From it may have arisen, for example, those variants 
of the LS baUad in which the brother does not go to seek his abducted 
sister himself, but in the company of some friend or servant. 
Unfortunately no Slovene variants of LS have been recorded (which 
does not mean that they have not existed), so we are unable to 
determine more precisely the genesis of these ballads. The Meererin 
ballad cannot explain to us how the LS ballad arose, but it indicates 
to us the way by which the K epic may possibly have reached the 
Balkans. 

Our study up to this point shows that the K epic and ballads 
and the LS ballads have so many features in common that chance 
resemblance is out of the question. As regards the K ballads, they 
are in some respects more similar to the Yugoslav LS ballad than is 
the K epic, and in others less. Thus in all the ballads mentioned 
here, except in Die schone Meererin, the liberator is only the brother, 
as in LS.“ This fact seems so important to us that we feel that 
it justifies our seeking the origin of LS in the K ballads and not in 
the K epic. But here, too, similarity does not imply identity. In 
five ballads {Hafsfru, Sudeli, the Wendish, Svend, Bueso) the young 
man takes the girl away unaware that she is his sister. In one of 
them [Svend] he declares his love for her. Thus these ballads teU 
rather of a maiden’s abduction than of a sister’s liberation. In 
them, the liberation is an involuntary and unconscious act. In this 
respect they differ very much from the Yugoslav LS ballads, in 
which (with the exception of the one about Marko Kraljevi6) the 
liberation is the result of a deliberate action and not a matter of 
chance. The liberation in Die schone Meererin, too (if one can speak 
of the liberation of a sister there at all), appears more a matter of 
chance than a planned undertaking. 

Only in one Danish ballad (Grundtvig and Olrik, No. 370) is the rescuer the 
fianc6. We are unfortunately not acquainted with its text, and we have therefore 
been unable to discuss it here. 
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Our research has thus led to a somewhat paradoxical conclusion. 
The Yugoslav LS ballads, regarded as a whole, are nearer to the 
K epic than to any known Kudrun ballad, although they evidently 
arose through the influence of some K ballad. Hence it only 
remains for us to assume that there existed some ballad which 
resembled the Yugoslav poems much more closely than does any 
known K ballad. Its theme would be in the main as follows : A 
brother sets off to seek his sister, who has been abducted. He finds 
her by the water, washing linen. He recognises her immediately, 
perhaps by some particular mark, and takes her away with him, 
having first killed her abductor. Such a ballad would be closer 
not only to the Yugoslav LS ballads but also to the K epic. But if 
the LS ballad is in its basic theme much closer to the K ballads, we 
must not forget that it is in some respects more similar to the K epic. 

I. In four of the bcdlads {Isemar, Hafsfru, Sudeli and the 
Wendish) there is no meeting with the female slaves by the water 
— ^which is so characteristic both of the LS ballad and of the K epic. 
It is true, there are also many variants of the LS ballad in which 
that meeting is absent ; but we consider that it is an essential 
feature of the original LS ballad, and that it disappeared in the 
course of time from some of the more recent variants. From the 
LS ballad, this scene has passed into the majority of the variants 
of NK, and into many MF ballads, while it has completely dis- 
appeared from the majority of the variants of the FS ballads. 

3 . In all four above-mentioned ballads the brother finds the 
sister at the home of some woman and takes her away with him. 
This is possibly a reminiscence of Gerlind, but has no connection 
with LS. In the latter, as in the K epic, the brother rescues the 
sister from her abductor. The only exception is the Marko Kraljevid 
ballad (mentioned above in connection with the Sudeli ballad), in 
which Marko takes the female slave away from the pasha’s wife. 

3. In the other three ballads {Svend, Bueso, Meererin) we have, 
of course, as in the K epic and in LS, the meeting with the female 
slaves by the water, but neither in them nor in the first four ballads 
does the brother liberate his sister by fighting. He finds her alone 
by the water and takes her away with him without any opposition ; 
while in LS there almost always ensues a duel with the abductor in 
which the latter is slain. Here LS is again considerably nearer to 
the K epic than to the K ballads. 

4. There are some other details which bring LS closer to the 
K epic than to any K ballads known to us. Thus, in LS, sometimes 
other maidens are abducted besides the liberator’s sister. Then 
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again, in LS, we often find the murder of the children, and sometimes 
also of the mother or wife of the abductor. The first is, to some 
extent, reminiscent of the murder of Gerlind as Hartmuot’s mother, 
and the second of her murder as Ludwig’s wife. All these are 
elements which do not appear in a single K ballad, but we find 
them in the K epic. 

Hence the Yugoslav LS ballads would, from one point of view, 
form a transition between the K epic and the K ballads. They are 
connected with the former by certain details, and with the latter 
by their basic theme. This gives us reason to think that LS did, 
in fact, spring from some K ballad, but that that ballad was, in its 
theme, much nearer to the K epic than are any ballads about that 
epic which are known to-day. There is a possibility that two such 
ballads reached the Balkans fairly long ago ; then some variations 
among the Balkan ballads could be explained by a difference in their 
sources. Thus, for example, the ballads in which the brother finds 
the sister and takes her away without fighting, and those in which 
he liberates her only after he has killed her abductor might have 
two different sources. The first would originate from some ballad 
about K which does not differ much from one of the ballads already 
mentioned, while the others originate from some ballad which is 
much nearer the K epic. 

If this study has thrown some light on the question of the origin 
of the Yugoslav LS ballads and their relationship with the K epic 
and baUads, there remain nevertheless several unsolved problems. 
We have already spoken of some of these, and here we will mention 
also the following : 

I. How is it that ballads of the transitional type predominate 
in Dalmatia — the principal source of LS ballads — ^while there are 
no such ballads, or very few, in other provinces ? 

z. How is it that not a single NK ballad has been recorded in 
Dalmatia, while they are so frequently found in the neighbouring 
provinces of Hercegovina and Montenegro that one must certainly 
seek their origin there ? 

3. How is it that an episode so important for identification with 
the K epic and ballads as the meeting with the female slaves by the 
water, is found more frequently in the variants of NK than in the 
variants of LS ? Not only that. This scene is even more appro- 
priate to the theme of NK than to that of LS. In LS it gives the 
impression of being inserted, while in NK it follows naturally on 
the preceding abduction of the wives of the murdered brothers. 
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4. How is it that one ballad of the transitional type {Matica 
hrvatska, VIII, 8b) is nearest to the K epic ? This fact is contra- 
dictory to our thesis regarding the origin of the ballads of that 
type, according to which one would necessarily expect such a ballad 
to occur among the LS ballads. 

We are not in a position to answer these questions, but that does 
not prevent us from giving a general idea of the route by which the 
K epic and ballads reached the Balkans. They first reached Dal- 
matia or Slovenia, or both — ^probably the former. Under their 
influence LS originated, and from there spread over the whole Slav 
Balkans. It is difficult to say when this took place. As the oldest 
LS ballads were recorded at the beginning of the i8th century 
(Erlangen MS. and Bogisid bu'garUice), these K ballads must have 
reached the Balkans at the latest at the end of the 17th century. 
In the course of time a different turn was given to the ending, and 
a new ballad developed from the LS ballad, namely, the Faithless 
Sister. It seems that the K epic reached the south-eastern districts 
only in that form, which became fairly popular there. Once LS 
had become firmly established in the Balkans, contamination 
through the influence of other ballads took place. This occurred 
principally in two forms : 

I. By contamination through the influence of NK we have 
two groups of variants : [a) the variants which we have described 
as variants of the transitional type, in which the maiden's father and 
brothers are first killed, and then her abduction follows, and finally 
her liberation. In these variants the avenger is usually, as in NK, 
a posthumous child ; [b) NK ballads in which occurs, through the 
influence of LS, the meeting with the female slaves washing linen 
— an episode not in them originally. 

z. By contamination through the influence of the Marko Kral- 
jevi6 and Philip the Magyar ballads there have arisen {a) variants 
of MF in which, through the influence of LS, the meeting with the 
female slaves washing linen is mentioned ; (6) variants of LS (only 
of the transitional type) in which, through the influence of MF, 
there occurs the meeting with the abductor's wife, and the account 
of the violent treatment to which she is subjected. 


No Italian versions of the K epic are known, otherwise the possibility of Italian 
influence would have to be considered before all else. J. Entwistle (European 
Balladry, p. 85) mentions m this connection an Italian ballad. The Sister Avenged, 
but its subject is, unfortunately, not known to us. 

Such a process is not infrequent in popular poetry, but an alteration from 
an unhappy to a happy ending is much more frequent than an alteration from a 
happy to an unhappy ending, as is the case in FS. 
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The following diagram, therefore, would illustrate the influences 
of the K epic and ballads on the popular poetry of the Balkan Slavs : 

K ballads 

MF ballad LS baUad ^NK ballad 

FS ballad 

Mr. Walshe's theory — that NK is probably an echo of the K 
epic — is correct in so far as the K epic contains elements which did, 
in fact, reach the Balkans from the epic, but it requires amplification 
in two respects : (a) these elements did not reach the Balkans from 
the Kudrun epic but from the Kudrun ballads ; (6) they did not 
come to NK directly from these ballads, but, through their influence, 
first the LS ballad arose in the Balkans, and only from this ballad 
did some elements present in the K ballads enter the NK ballad. 
Although Mr. Walshe had at his disposal only two out of 87 ballads, 
and those two differing considerably from the epic which was their 
source, he instinctively realised where that ultimate source lay. 

Branislav KRSTid. 

Belgrade University, 

English hy Vera Javarek. 



SOURCES OF OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC 


Selbst wo das Quellenmaterial sich nicht andert, andert sich 
die Wurdigung und Auffassung dieser Quellen von Generation zu 
Generation. 


Five names have been applied in the course of a century and a half 
to the earliest written Slavonic language, viz., '' Old Slavonic/' 

Church Slavonic," " Old Church Slavonic," " Old Slovene," and 
" Old Bulgarian." The first goes back to Josef Dobrovsk;Sr's lingua 
slavica dialecti vetens} the second to Vostokov (Osteneck),^ the 
third combines the first two in an attempt at greater precision 
by simultaneously specifying time and place in the attribute, and 
the fourth and fifth define phases in both the dialectal analysis 
of the language and in the history of Slavonic philology. The 
last and almost the least popular term, except in German and 
Bulgarian scholarship, is the final outcome of long and persistent 
research, and belatedly recognises the regional basis of the language, 
which its widespread extraterritorial use over several centuries had 
effectively obscured. After Dobrovsk;^, " Old Slavonic " was used, 
for instance, by Chodzko, who has paleoslave,^ Fortunatov, and 
Meillet ; Jagic, Vondrak, and Kurbakin generally preferred the 
more precise " Old Church Slavonic," reserving " Church Slavonic " 
for the language of MSS. later than the nth century, and " Old 
Bulgarian," alternately with "Old Church Slavonic," is found in 
the writings of Schleicher, Johannes Schmidt, and Leskien. The 
now obsolete "Old Slovene" was introduced by Kopitar and 
popularised by another Slovene, Miklosich, till Oblak and Jagic 
proved it to be untenable. Of the foregoing five names, " Old 
Slovene" is inaccurate, except, as P. Diels suggests, when it is 
used to identify the language of the Freising Fragments ; ‘ ' Old 
Slavonic " is vague and misleading, and none of the other three 
is strictly adequate. Nevertheless, one of them must be selected, 
and the least satisfactory is perhaps " Old Church Slavonic," which 
is neutral and abstract, and accordingly we shall adopt it here, 

^ InsHtuHoms lingua Slav%cm dialecU vetens (Vienna, 1822). 

2 E.g. rpaMMaTHKa qepKOBHO-cjioBeHCKoro H3HKa (CnB, 1863). 

® This IS the French equivalent of the Latm-Greek term hngua palmoslovemca, 
which IS found, for instance, in the title of F. Miklosich's Chresiomathiapalmoslovenica 
(Vienna, 1861). The synonymous lingua veiero-slovemca appears in J. Berdid, 
Chfesiomaihta Hnguss vetero-slovemcas charactere glagohiico (Prague, X859), 
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with the more pointed and therefore more combated " Old Bul- 
garian ” implied as a synonym, to indue it with geographical reality.^^ 

II 

Old Church Slavonic (Old Bulgarian) is associated with the 
names and the missionary and diplomatic ® activities of two brothers 
from Thessalonica, Constantine (C5u:il) and Methodius, in late 9th- 
century Moravia and Pannonia.® They were the sons of the Aron- 
garius Leon, and Byzantine Greeks in speech and mental habit, but 
they appear to have been familiar with a Macedonian dialect of 
Bulgarian spoken on the outskirts of their native town, and, as both 
of them had had experience of Byzantine religio-political missions, 
they were chosen by the Emperor Michael III to counter the German 
and Roman Catholic penetration of Moravia. The younger brother, 
Constantine, who is better known to posterity as St. C3n:il, was a 
trained and subtle scholar and had devised a special alphabet, 
presumably the Glagohtic, based to some extent on the contemporary 
Greek minuscule, but written without ligatures, to symbolise the 
phonetic system of the Bulgarian dialect he knew. Moreover he 
had translated parts of the Scriptures, viz., the evangelistanum or 
aprakos-evangelium, into that language, hoping perhaps to use both 
Tetter and word for the conversion of Bulgaria. But he and his 
brother were destined to expend their zeal and energies in another 
Slavonic-speaking country, and accordingly in 863 they set out for 
Moravia, taking with them their manuscripts and the relics of St. 
Clement, which C3nril had discovered during his stay in the Tauric 
Chersonese (Crimea). Their proselytising activities extended in due 
course into Pannonia infra Danubium, i.e. Kocel's Blatno (Balaton) 
principaUty, but were interrupted after a few years by an enforced 
visit to Rome, where Cyril, now a monk, died in 869. The remaining 
years of missionary endeavour, down to the death of Methodius in 
885, witnessed a losing struggle against the German Catholic clergy, 

* The ancient name, used by the monk Chrabrh, John Exarch of Bulgaria, and 
the anonymous author of the " Pannonian Legends,*' was slovMskA but over against 
this the 10th-century Greek Vita S. Clemenits mentions the translation of Holy 
Writ as having been made iK t'^s EXXdBos yXdoaayjs els rrjv ^ovXyapiKrjv, Both 
names, “ Slavonic” {more properly “Slovenic”) and ” Bulgarian,” are applied to 
the language from the outset. 

® F. F. Pastrnek, D^pny slovansk'pch apostolu (Prague, 1902) ; A. Bruckner, 

Wahrhettuber dte Slavenapostel (Thbingen, 1913) , F. Dvornik, Les slaves, Byzance 
et Rome au IX^ sihcle (Pans, 1926). 

® The language was their creation in the sense that Scriptural Gothic was the 
creation of Bishop Wulfila (Ulfilas), whose much earlier work was similar to theirs, 
but of shorter duration and more limited scope and influence, circumscribed as it 
was by Arianism whereas that of Cyril and Methodius received the sanction of Rome 
as well as Byzantium. 
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in which Methodius was aided by the blessing of Pope John VIII 
and his rivals had the unswerving support of the hostile Moravian 
prince Svatopluk. It was this Svatopluk, too, who expelled Metho- 
dius’s disciples in 885 and effectively suppressed the Slavonic liturgy 
in the West Slavonic world. 

The close of the 9th century saw the conversion of the Bulgarian 
tsar Boris and his court to Byzantine Christianity, and it was this 
favourable turn of events that saved the Slavonic liturgy from 
extinction. Proximity to Constantinople, the influence of Byzantine 
policies, and the Greek origin of Bulgarian Christianity combined to 
dictate the replacement of the earlier Glagolitic by the later and 
more manageable Cyrillic alphabet. This is the commonly held 
view, but there is a substantial body of opinion, which is inclined 
to accord chronological priority to Cyrillic and to regard Glagolitic 
as a subsequent stylisation to mask the Byzantine origin of CyrUlo- 
Methodian Christianity (v. infra).’’ The Old Bulgarian language, 
till then represented by mainly Scriptural translations — ^legend says 
that almost the entire Bible had been translated under the super- 
vision of Methodius, though only a fraction of it survives — ^was 
enriched, especially in the reign of Tsar Simeon (892-927), by 
translations from other sources, patristic, liturgical, and hagio- 
graphic, as well as by a few original works like the " Pannonian 
Legends,” or lives of St. C3nil and St. Methodius, and Chrabru’s 
treatise ” On the Alphabet ” (0 fisimenichit). AU these naturally 
show traces of local dialects, but the language, by and large, remains 
fundamentally the same till about the end of the nth century, 
when it- assumes a more markedly localised cast and becomes a 
hybrid of earlier and later, literary and spoken, and lends itself to 
description only in terms of regional recension. 

Ill 

The primary type of Old Bulgarian, representing the language 
used by St. C3nil and St. Methodius (“Apostolic Slavonic”), has 
not survived. The earliest transcripts of their original MSS. do not 
go back, on palasographic evidence, beyond the late loth and the 
early nth century, but there is a very short inscription in the 
Cyrillic character dated 993 on a tombstone, which was found near 
Lake Prespa, in Bulgarian Macedonia, and this helps in the approxi- 

‘ ’ The case for the priority of the Cyrillic alphabet has recently been made by 
E. reopriies (Ha’tiajiOTO na cjiasHiiCKaTa miCMeiiocTb b E’BJirapHH. CTapo6%jirapcKHTe 
a36yKH, Go(I)iih, 1942). 
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mate dating of the Cyrillic MSS.® It is quite possible that the first 
modification of ApostoHc Slavonic took place in Moravia, where 
Byzantine Christianity found a Roman "substratum,” and this, 
according to tol,® sensibly influenced the Slavonic ecclesiastical 
terminology. The language underwent further changes from the 
end of the 9th century onwards, when it was transferred to two new 
centres, an eastern and a western, viz., Bulgaria and Croatia. It 
was from the former of these that it made its way, along with the 
Christian religion, to the third centre, Kievan Russia, in the loth 
century. The nearest of the later regional modifications to the 
original Apostolic Slavonic would naturally be the Macedonian 
Bulgarian type, whose phonetic and morphological characteristics 
emerge sporadically in some of the oldest MSS. (e.g. Coiex Zogra- 
phensis), written presumably at Ochrida (Serb. Ohrid), and the most 
divergent is the Russian t}rpe, which, moulded by an alien East 
Slavonic environment, exhibits less affinity to the Bulgarian than 
does the Serbian tyqie, which at least shares with the Bulgarian a 
common regional basis. 


IV 

On the priority of the two alphabets, in which the Old Church 
Slavonic monuments have come down to us, there stiU does not 
appear to be unanimity among scholars, but the majority of them, 
as we have already noticed, prefer to regard the Glagohtic (glagoUca) 
as the " invention ” of St. Cyril and the Cyrillic (kinlUca) as the 
work of a later anonymous reformer. The contrary view has been 
held chiefly by Russian scholarship from Sreznevskij to Karskij, 
but its author appears to have been Kopitar, who, in the preface to 
his edition of the Glagolita Clozicmus (1836), wonders : " Aut quid 
si ipse postea Methodius ad vitandam graecizantis alphabeti CyriUiani 
inter Latinos invidiam glagolitici auctor exstiterit ? ” 

Whatever may be the origin of Glagolitic and Cyrillic, and which- 
ever should prove to be the rightful claimant to a slightly greater 
antiquity, it is obvious that they are interdependent in the names and 
nature of the mainly Slavonic characters.^ Both the alphabets share 
the s a me letter-names and have similar symbols for d, e, I, I, r, /, 
G), H, c, i, S, d, and to some extent for m and ju, only slightly 

® There are also fragmentary Glagolitic inscriptions of the 9th and loth centuries 
on the walls of Tsar Simeon’s ruined cathedrsd at Preslav, m Eastern Bulgaria. 
F. Bepa HsaHOBa, CneuHre or rjiaroJiHua b HcTouna B'BJirapHH” {Bymniinoslavtm, 
JV, Prague, 1932). 

® Gramatyka staroshwia^ska (Lwdw-Warsaw-Cracow, 1922). 

V, Georgiev op, cU, pp. 66”82. 

GG 
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differentiate between the symbols for the pair of semivowels zi and i, 
and exhibit identity in the constitution of the variant digraphs for 
y and the compound characters for the nasals and jg. Equally 
obviously Glagolitic and Cynllic derive from the Greek, as both 
alphabetic and letter-numeral systems, and owe all their diacritics, 
many of them superfluous, and two-thirds of their characters to the 
same source. Twenty-five Cyrillic characters from azU to iMca 
are completely identical with contemporary prototypes in the 
Byzantine majuscule (uncial) script, and the indebtedness of the 
two alphabets to a Greek original is especially- evident in the use 
of two parallel characters for the sounds i (viz., fjta and hwra) and 
0 (viz., d fxiKQdv and c5 fdyd) and of a digraph for u. The members 
of the Glagolitic series that can be traced back to Greek originals 
are generally regarded, since Taylor and Jagid,^’' as having been 
deliberately stylised as uncials without ligatures from the Byzantine 
minuscule (cursive) of the 9th century. The differences between 
Glagolitic and Cyrillic are in the general conformation of the letters, 
which have to *be mastered as two distinct systems, and in certain 
points of phonological detail, viz., the use of one S3mibol for ja and 
e, the presence of g’, discrimination between e and je, and the 
absence of Greek | and y in Glagolitic. The non-Greek symbols of 
both alphabets, in effect about a third of the total, have been variously 
and intricately explained as descended from Semitic (Samaritan 
and Hebrew), Coptic (Greco-Egyptian), and even supposedly 
ancient Albanian sources,^® and some investigators (e.g. Taylor) 
have attempted to interpret them as Greek minuscule digraphs. 

We have already learnt that the priority of the Glagolitic and 
Cyrfllic alphabets has been vigorously debated by two irreconcilable 
schools of thought down to recent times. F. Durych (in 1777), 
Dobrovskj?, and Russians like Lavrov, Pogodin, and Sobolevskij 
in the 19th century were prone to regard C37rillic as the foundation 
and scaffolding of Glagohtic, and A. Rahlfs has shown that the Greek 
characters in the alphabetic tables adduced by Taylor and Jagid 
in support of their theories hardly present a true likeness of the 
gth-century Greek minuscule. If these doubts are valid, and if 
the convictions of Georgiev,^® which favour the primacy of Cyrillic, 
should ultimately prevail, the entire classification of Old Bulgarian 

“ I. Taylor, " tlber den Ursprung des glagolitischen Alphabets ” {Archiv fuy 
slavische Pfulologie, V, Berlin, i88i) ; V. Jagid, Entstehungsgeschichte dev kirchen- 
slavischen Spva^e (Berlin, 1913 ®). 

Cf. E. ®. KapcKHfi, CnasHBCKaa KHpHiinoBCKaa naJieorpa$HH (JleHanrpajt, 
1928) ; J. Vajs, RuhovSt’ Maholski paleogvafie (Prague, 1932) ; E. reopraea, op. cit. 
(fn. 7). 

Op. ctt. in fn. 7. 
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MSS. would need to be reversed, and the fewer Cyrillic codices 
would have to be given precedence over the more numerous Glago- 
litic. It must be admitted, however, that the received order of the 
MSS. has a great deal to recommend it linguistically as well as 
psychologically, quite apart from palseographic evidence, and the 
few ancient references to the alphabet of St. C}U'irs specific invention 
would seem to suggest that the more original of the two was also 
the older. Glagolitic is so much less like Greek than the Greek- 
looking C5rrillic that it would naturally have been chosen for a 
mission which was as much political as it was religious, in order to 
efface its origin in territories subject to the rival fiat of Rome. 
Moreover a cultivated mind of "philological” bent, such as we 
know St. Cyril’s to have been, would presumably reject the easier 
course of merely copying the Greek characters. St. Cyril’s 
familiarity with Semitic alphabets and perhaips Semitic languages 
would also claim satisfaction, and the formidable task of creating 
an altogether new alphabet for a still unwritten language no doubt 
took him out of himself and perhaps quite unconsciously led him 
to introduce into his work the complexities of his scholarly tempera- 
ment. The plain and angular CyriUic gives, by contrast, the im- 
pression of an attempt by a less original and more practical mind. 
The two alphabets have survived in a modified form to the present 
day. A late 17th-century Russian revision of C3Tillic (graManka) 
is used for modern Russian, White Russian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian, 
and Serbian, but varies in the number and character of its com- 
ponent letters from one language to another. Glagolitic, in a later, 
less crabbed outline is entirely restricted to ecclesiastical use and to 
a few Croatian monasteries in the ^a-dialect area, both littoral and 
insular. 


V 

Old Church Slavonic appears to have been devised as a literary 
xoivij did}£Hrog, for which Byzantme Greek served as the obvious 
model. This would consequently impose a broad uniformity of 
grammar and vocabulary and concurrently give scope to local 
linguistic differentiation, and the extant MSS., with their patent 
lack of homogeneity, would seem to reflect considerable freedom 
in the handling of the literary language. Whatever the speech 
codified by St. Cyril and St. Methodius may have been like, the 
Old Church Slavonic which has come down to us is far from uniform 

Cf. inter alia E. Minns, '' Saint Really Knew Hebrew ’* {MUanges publUes 

en Vhonneur de P. Boyer ^ Pans, 1925). 
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in either grammar or spelling, and accordingly attempts have been 
made to determine the local source of the various MSS. on which 
it is based. Phonetic and, to a less extent, morphological criteria 
are used for this purpose, and the application of these, coupled with 
historical evidence, has resulted m the establishment of Czech 
(Moravian), Macedonian, and East Bulgarian recensions of the 
language in that chronological order. This constitutes the final 
phase of classification. The initial is represented by the recognition 
of the alphabetic dichotomy. Leskien contents himself with a 
broad and “natural” division into Glagolitic and Cyrillic MSS.’'^ 
Vondrdk expands this palseographic classification by introducing 
the time factor and marshals his material in historical order. 
Conev and especially Kul’bakin make their classifications an 
intersection of three sets of criteria — alphabetic, chronological, and 
dialectal. AU these investigators draw on the results of both 
linguistic and palseographic research. 

The phonetic criteria of classification consist of a limited number 
of characteristics, which are adduced by aU students of the MSS., 
but differently emphasised. They include such maj or characteristics 
as the use and differentiation of nasal vowels (g, q) and so-called 
“ surds ” (Russ, gluchije, Bulg. erove) or semivowels (i, t, transcribed 
U, i) and the presence of St/M {<*tj/dj, *sk/st+j or a front 
vowel), as well as such minor ones as the differentiation of dz and z, 
the use of epenthetic 1 ’, sc < sk before S and i of diphthongal origin, 
and the semantic synonymity of e and ja, which are represented 
by the same letter in the Glagolitic alphabet. These features and 
certain others (e.g. the use of y and discrimination between e and S) 
are conjectured to have characterised the language that St. Cyril 
had reduced to writing. In the main they are reproduced in 10th- 
century copies of the original MSS., but these already disclose the 
presence of literary dialects, which no doubt incorporate features 
of the copjdst's mother tongue. We may distinguish two such 
literary dialects, both Bulgarian, which are substantially like 
Apostolic Slavonic. One of them illustrates a kind of vowel harmony, 
i.e. the assimilation of if (i) and % (&) to the vowel of the following 
syllable, and the substitution of it, for i after S/l. The third literary 

Grammatih der althulgarischm {aUk%ychenslav%schen) Sprache (Heidelberg, 

1920 

AUkzrchmslavische GrammaHk (Berlin, 1912 ®). 

HcTOpiaH Ha 6i.JirapcKH«I eaHK, I (Co^hh, 1919). 

rpaMMaxHKa HepKOBHO-cjiasHHCKoro hshkh ho flpeBHetraHM naMHTHHKaM (3H)a:. 
cjiaB. $Hn.,x,IIeTporpaH, 1915) ; ^peBHe"^epKOBHO-cJ^aBflHCKH^^ aawiK (Xap&KOB, 1917 *), 
and Le vieux-slave (Paris, 1929). 
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dialect, which, in contrast to the other two, appears to be Moravian, 
has c/z for UJM and shows no signs of vowel harmony. In the 
nth century, with the inroads of the local dialects on the literary 
language, the dialectal differences in the MSS. are further emphasised, 
and we can already distinguish two predominant types, viz., a south- 
western (Macedonian) and a north-eastern (East Bulgarian). The 
former illustrates the change of and % into 0 and e respectively, 
with some MSS. exhibiting the additional change of q into u, which 
is regarded as a specifically Serbian feature, and others the break- 
down of the correlation q/q. The north-eastern group of MSS. 
generally retains but divergences in the treatment of % make it 
possible to subdivide this group into MSS. which have original 
% and those which have e from %. 

Besides phonetic criteria, grammatical and lexical ones are 
resorted to as auxiliaries in classification. The grammatical com- 
prise morphological and syntactic features such as the general 
discrimination between masculine 0- and «-stems in declension ; 
the ending -ojg/-ejq in the instr. sing, of a-stems ; a mascuhne nom. 
sing, of the present participle active in -y (e.g. hery, “taking”) ; 
uncontracted forms of the definite (“ articulate ”) adjective (e.g. 
m. gen. sing, -ajego, dat. -ujemu, etc.) ; the ending in the 3rd 
person sing, and plur. of the present tense (e.g. heretii, “ he takes ” ; 
berqM, “ they take ”) ; conservation of the primary or “ asigmatic ” 
aorist (e.g. “ I fell ” ; padq, “ they fell ”) and of the shorter 

" sigmatic ” or s-aorist in certain verbs (e.g. vesH; “ I led ” ; vesq, 
“ they led”) with a corresponding paucity of the longer sigmatic 
types (e.g. vedochii, “ I led ” ; vedokq, “ they led ”) ; the presence of 
uncontracted imperfects (e.g. vedSachit, “ I was leading,” vedSachq, 
“ they were leading ”) ; the formation of the conditional mood with 
the auxiliary paradigm {bimi-U-bi-bim&-biste-bq) ; the use of the 
possessive dative for the genitive (e.g. skriMtu zqbomii, ‘ ‘ gnashing 
of teeth”) ; the dative absolute construction (e.g. pozde byvA^ju, 
“as it was late ”) ; the locative case without a preposition (e.g. 
i iscBS otrokii tomt base, “ and the child recovered in that hour ”) ; 
and differentiation between the indefinite (nominal) and the definite 
(pronominal) form of the adjective, which results from suffixation 
of the 3rd person pronoun as a deictic morpheme to the basic 
nominal form. The lexical criteria are fewer and comprise the 
discriminative use of affixes in derivation (e.g. pqditi, “to drive”; 
raspqditi, “to scatter”) and a preference for direct Greek loan- 
words to native translations (e.g. vlasfimija/chula, “blasphemy”) 
and for words discarded in later MSS. for other s3mon3Tns (e.g. 
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balii, “ physician ” for vra£A ; godina, “ hour ” for basu ; S’^mmU, 
“ congregation ” for siiborii). 

Of the principal Old Church Slavonic MSS., seven are Glagolitic, 
viz., the Kiev Missal (or Folia), Codex Zographensis, Codex Marianus, 
Codex Assemanianus, Psalterium Sinaiticum, Euchologium Sinaiti- 
cum, and Glagolita Clozianus, and two are Cyrillic, viz., the Book of 
Sawa and Codex Suprasliensis. Russian scholarship, followed 
among others by Ohijenko “ and Weingart,*® adds the dated 
Ostromir Gospels (1056-1057) to the Cyrillic group, but Western 
Slavists exclude it as bearing the obvious marks of Russian recension. 
The subsidiary MSS., like the Kiev Missal, consist, at best, of a few 
folia on parchment or vellum and are insufficient, whether taken 
singly or collectively, to give more than a ‘ ‘ glimpse ’ ’ of the language. 
The Glagolitic ones are few and include the fragmentary Evangelium 
Achridanum, the Prague Fragments, and the Macedonian Glagolitic 
Folium. On the other hand the minor Cyrillic MSS. are fairly 
numerous, as if to make up for the relative lack of major ones. 
Among them we find the Undol’skij Folia, the Chilandar.(or Chilen- 
dar) Folia, the Shick Psalter fragment, now lost, and the Macedonian 
Cyrillic Folium (Hilferding’s), as well as P. A. Lavrov’s Zographus 
Folia, discovered on Mount Athos in 1906, and the Tsar Samuel 
Epitaph of 993. In all these cases, except the last, we have to 
do with fragments of no more than 2-^5 parchment folia, but the 
cumulative impression is clearer than that yielded by the minor 
Glagolitica, not only because they exceed these in number, but 
because of their greater variety of content. 

vr 

The subject matter of the Old Church Slavonic texts is of three 
kinds, viz.. Scriptural, liturgical, and patristic. The nucleus of the 
Scriptural is the Gospel narrative, either in full {fetraevangelium, 
e.g. Codex Zographensis) or in excerpt [evangelistanum or Uctiona- 
rinm, e.g. the Book of Sawa). The Book of Psalms is imperfectly 
reproduced by the Psalterium Sinaiticum. Relics of the Roman 
liturgy are contained in the Kiev Missal. There are ritual prayers 
in the Euchologium Sinaiticum and passional offices in the Prague 
Fragments. Patristic lore, comprising homilies and legends, makes 
up the Glagolita Clozianus, Codex Suprasliensis, Chilandar Folia, 
and Zographus Folia. 

The evangelistaria appear at the outset of Cjrillo-Methodian 

HaHBajKHimi naM’aTKu tcepKOBHo-c^noB’HHCBi^oi MOBH, I (Warsaw, 1929). 

Bukov^f jazyka staroslov^nsMho, I~II (Prague, 1937-1938)* 
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translation, but it is, naturally, the tetraevangeliwm and the psalter 
which represent its peak and constitute the foundation of the study 
of Old Church Slavonic. Of the Gospel codices, the Codex Zogra- 
phensis and Codex Marianus reflect the same original, and the first 
is, on the whole, the more conservative transcript. The original 
tetraevangelium may be restored on the basis of these texts and of 
auxiliary Cyrillic material like the Book of Savva and the Evange- 
lium Achridanum, as well as the Ostromir Gospels, if used with 
caution. For not a few Gospel texts we are fortunate to have, as 
it were, four “synoptic” variants, and the lacunse in the others 
may sometimes be filled in from the minor MSS. and from rath- 
century monuments. In comparison with the task of restoring the 
tetraevangelium, however, that of restoring the original evangelis- 
tarium is exceedingly difficult, because MSS. of it are not only 
incomplete, but they do not coincide throughout. The Psalter, a 
minor nucleus, was the starting-point of a translation of the Old 
Testament, which, as we have observed, legend ascribes to St. 
Methodius. He is supposed to have completed this formidable task, 
which did not include the Book of the Maccabees, in under six 
months, after his return to Moravia from a visit to Constantinople. 
His version of the Old Testament, apart from fragments of the Book 
of Psalms, has not been preserved. The Euchologium Sinaitjcum, 
which shares its attribute with the surviving Psalter fragment, 
appears to be a codification of several Glagolitic MSS. differing 
among themselves in age and place of composition. Parts of it 
probably arose in the Moravo-Pannonian archidiocese, and one 
confessional prayer (Fol. 72) is a translation of an Old High German 
prototype known to literature as the St. Emmeramer Gebet.^^ Like 
this, the thirty-eight collects, offertories, prefaces {preefationes), and 
posteucharistic prayers of the Kiev Missal closely follow a Western 
text, in this case the Latin of the Codex Padanus (D47), but there 
are errors in the interpretation. The fragmentary menseum 
Glagolita Clozianus is made up inter alia of parts of four homilies, 
two of them by Sf. John Chrysostom. There are correspondences 
between these and the homilies in the Codex Suprasliensis, in one 
case — that of St. Epiphanias — ^word for word. The contents of the 
menologium Codex Suprasliensis consist of roughly three sections, 
which do not correspond to its present accidental distribution in 
three different places, viz., legends, mostly mart5n:ological, Easter 
homilies, and laudatory biographies of saints. Twenty of the 
twenty-three homilies are Chrysostom’s, and their total number 
21 Vondrdk, CtrkemSslovanskd chrestomath%e (Brno, 1925), pp, 81 -83. 
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(23) is nearly the same as that of the included legends (24), which 
makes the massive codex, as a collection, half-homiletic and half- 
hagiographic.*® The Greek originals of some of the legends are, 
incidentally, stUl undiscovered. 


VII 

For detailed analysis, the various Old Church Slavonic manu- 
script sources may he arranged, according to the alphabet in which 
they axe written, in two comprehensive groups, and these may be 
graded chronologically on the basis of palseographic and linguistic 
evidence, or else the alphabetic division may be disregarded and 
the MSS. grouped regionally. The former treatment is the more 
general, but as the latter embodies the results of dialectological 
research, which are not easily accessible, its findings may be given 
here as a preface to the commoner classification. Ivan Ohijenko,®* 
for instance, divides the MSS. of the loth and nth centuries in three 
groups or recensions, viz.. South, West, and East Slavonic, and sub- 
divides the first and the last of these into Bulgarian/Serbian and 
Ukrainian/Russian respectively. The Bulgarian division includes 
the Codex Zographensis, Codex Assemanianus, Codex Suprasliensis, 
the Book of Savva, Psalterium Sinaiticum, Euch6logium Sinaiticum, 
Chilandar Folia, Macedonian Glagolitic Folium, Macedonian Cyrillic 
Folium, Evangelium Achridanum, Undol’skij Folia, Siuck Psalter, 
and the Tsar Samuel Epitaph. The Codex Marianus and Glagolita 
Clozianus, on the contrary, are grouped together as Serbian. The 
West Slavonic corpus is equally small and consists only of the Kiev 
Missal, classified as a “ transitional ” MS. between South and West 
Slavonic recensional t3rpes, and the Prague Fragments. The 
Russian recension of Old Church Slavonic begins with the Ostromir 
Gospels, which, after the Tsar Samuel Epitaph, is the earliest dated 
monument of the language. But these and the remaining numerous 
items of this "group are strictly outside our survey because of the 
prevalence of Old Russian characteristics. By contrast, the 
Zographus Folia disclose the features of an archaic type of Old 
Church Slavonic, but so far their " local colour ” remains a matter 
of doubt. According to N. van Wijk ^ the criterion of the semi- 
vowels makes all the major GlagoHtic MSS. West Bulgarian (Mace- 
donian) and the major Cyrillic MSS. East Bulgarian. On the other 
hand, the minor Glagolitica emerge as “ Eastern,” the minor 


M. Weingart, op. at in fn. 20. 

Op cit. in fn 19. 

^^GescMchte der althrchenslavtschen Sprache (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931). 
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Cyrillica as " Western,” though van Wijk concedes that the Mace- 
donian Glagolitic Folium and the Undorskij Folia may be Mace- 
donian. As for the Cyrillic Epitaph of 993, its locality, curiously 
enough, is Lake Prespa in Western Bulgaria. Van Wijk’s “West 
Bulgarian” and ‘‘East Bulgarian” correspond to Kul’bakin’s 
‘‘ South-Western ” and ‘‘ North-Eastern ” grouping.®® 

At this point we may proceed to catalogue and describe the 
major and minor sources of Old Church Slavonic. The Glagolitica 
seem to most scholars to be the more ancient, and represent two 
distinct recensions. The Bulgaro-Macedonian includes those which 
have just been given under the heading of Bulgarian and Serbian 
MSS., and the isolated Moravian (West Slavonic) consists of the Kiev 
Missal and the Prague Fragments 

The Codex Zographensis, an incomplete tetraevangdium on 303 
parchment folia, derives its name from the Bulgarian monastery 
on Mt. Athos, where it was housed till the monks presented it to 
Tsar Alexander II in i860. It is now in the Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Public Library in Leningrad. The text of the codex begins with 
Matthew iii. ii, and there are several folia missing in the middle. 
The Gospels end at Fol. 288, the rest (Folia 289^303) being a synaxa- 
non, i.e. a calendar of the Church year illustrated with lives of 
saints. The Codex Zographensis would seem to have been copied 
in the loth century, apparently in Macedonia, except the synaxarion, 
whose defective glagolica shows the marks of a later period. Cyrillic 
annotations appear in various parts of the MS. associated with the 
na m e of the ‘‘ sinful priest loani,” who writes a 12th-century hand. 
V. I. Grigorovifi was the first to describe the codex,®® and a facsimile 
of it was made in 1857, but it was not published till 1879 by Vatroslav 
Jagi6, whose elaborate edition ®® represents the beginning of an 
epoch in the study of both the Glagolitic alphabet and Old Church 
Slavonic grammar. 

The Codex Marianus, also a tetraevangelium (173 parchment folia), 
first edited by Jagid and now in the Lenin Library in Moscow, 
appeared in St. Petersburg, in 1883,®® and has a history similar 
to that of the Codex Zographensis. It had been acquired by 
Grigorovid at Athos thirty years previously. Part of it (St. Luke) 
was photographically reproduced in 1881, two years before the 

“ Du classement des textes vieux-slaves ” (Revue des itudes slaves, II, 3-4, 
Pans, 1922). 

O'qepK y»i^Horo aiyTeraecTBjan no EsponejacKoJi Typu^HH aan. Kaa. yn., Ill, 
KaaaHfc, 1848), 

2’ Quattuor evan^eliorum codex ^lagoUticus ohm Zographensis nunc PetropoUtanus 
(Berlin, 1879). 

Quattuor evangehorum versionis palaeoslovemcae codex Martanus (Berlin, 1883), 
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appearance of Jagid’s Cyrillic transcript. Jagic thought the MS. 
to have originated in 10th-century Serbia, but the Bulgarian scholar 
L. Miletid prefers to regard it as Macedonian. 

Unlike the two foregoing codices, the Codex Assemanianus is 
the oldest extant Glagohtic evangelistarium and was known as early 
as the i8th century, having been discovered by Canon J. Assemani, 
the Syrian custodian of the Vatican Library, at Jerusalem in 1736. 
It comprises 159 parchment folia, and the end is missing. 
Dobrovsk;^ knew it in his day and characterised it as a 13th-century 
MS. in his InstUutiones. A consensus of modern opinion, on the 
other hand, regards it as a Macedonian codex of the nth century. 
Its calendar of Macedonian saints includes the name of Methodius, 
who is described as the “brother of Cyril the philosopher.” 
F. Radki’s (1865) and I. Crndid's (1878) editions of it are both likely 
to be superseded by that of Vajs and Kurz.®®“ 

The two MSS. associated with St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. 
Sinai, viz., the Psalterium Sinaiticum and the Euchologium Sinaiti- 
cum, were copied hurriedly in the course of a month by the Czech 
L. Geitler “ under the oppressive surveillance of the monks.” 
The Psalterium, edited by Geitler,®* covers 177 parchment folia, 
and its text begins with the first and ends with the 137th Psahn. 
It seems to be the work of several Macedonian copyists, and palaeo- 
graphic evidence assigns it to the nth century. As a relatively 
late discovery the Psalterium Sinaiticum was unknown to Miklosich 
when he published his Altslovenische Formenlehre in Paradigmen 
(1874). The Euchologium Sinaiticum, also edited by Geitler,®^ has 
106 folia and looks like a fragment of a much larger MS. It is an 
nth-century liturgical text of Macedonian origin. The original 
appears to have been Latin, but some of the prayers go back to 
Greek protot3rpes and one is of German origin. Geitler’s editions 
of the two MSS. were naturally defective and have been replaced 
by more accurate later ones, viz., S. Sever] anov's of the Psalterium ®® 
and J. Frfiek’s of the Euchologium.®® 

The fragment of the Orthodox breviary or /xrjvaia (Russ. 

cet’ja mineja), known since Kopitar as the Glagolita Clozianus, con- 
tains both homiletic and hagiographic matter arranged according 
to the days of the Christian month and consists of fourteen parch- 


Evangelianum Assemani. I. Prolegomena (Prague, 1929). 

29 Vondrdk, Alkirchenslavische Grammahk (Berlin, 1912 

Psalterium. Glagolski spomemk manasHra S%na% hr da (Zagreb, 1883). 
Euchologium. Glagolski spomemk manastira Sinai hrda (Zagreb, 1882). 
CHHaiacKaH ncaJXTHpfc. rnarojitt'iecKHJt naMHXHHK XI aena (IleTporpaji, 1922). 
^^Euchologium Sinaiticum (Paris, 1933). 
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ment folia, twelve of them housed in the Tridentine Museo Civico, 
and the remainder in the Ferdinandeum at Innsbruck. It was 
an heirloom of Count Paris Cloz, who bequeathed it at his death 
in 1856 to the Trento (Germ. Trient) Municipal Library, and it 
derives its name from its former owner. There is reason to believe 
that it formed part of a much larger MS., which is known to have 
belonged to Johannes Frangepani of Veglia (Krk) in the 15th 
century. Palseographic criteria define it as an nth-century monu- 
ment of Macedonian origin, copied by a Croatian glagoUta. Kopitar ’s 
edition of 1836 contains a grammar of the language and was an 
important event in contemporary philological scholarship, but it 
has given place to Vondrik’s more comprehensive treatment.*® 
Although only a fragment, the Kiev Missal must be ranged here 
with the foregoing and, generally, with the major Glagolitic MSS. 
It is made up of seven parchment folia embodying a Roman missal 
or sacramentanum of thirty-eight prayers. The language of the text 
shows one outstanding West Slavonic feature, viz., the presence of 
c/z for ^t/M, but otherwise it is remarkably regitlar in its archaic 
phonology and illustrates a scrupulous discrimination in the use 
of the correlated nasals {^/g) and semivowels (i/^). Its abundant 
diacritics have been subjected to close scrutiny by Sievers from 
the standpoint of his very subjective Schallcmalyse and interpreted 
as aids to recitative. G. L. Trager, who has also studied them, is 
less fanciful and distinguishes stresses as well as purely imitative 
Greek-style breathings.®'^ Jagic's classical edition of the Kiev 
Missal ®® has now to be supplemented by P. C. Mohlberg’s, which 
gives the text of its conjectured Roman prototype.®* 

The minor Glagolitic fragments are, as we have seen, even smaller 
than the Kiev Missal. The Evangelium Achridanum, found by 
GrigoroviS at Ochrida (Yugoslavia) in 1845 and now preserved at 
Odessa University, consists of two badly damaged parchment folia 
of an evangelistanum. It was first published by Sreznevskij in 
1866. Linguistically it seems to be older than it is palaeographicaUy, 
and Geitler assigned it to the oldest period of Old Church Slavonic. 
An equally ancient MS. is the so-called, Macedonian Glagolitic 

GlagoUta Ctozianus, %d est Cod%c%$ GlagoUiict , . . Acc^avov » . . Uteris toUdem 
Cyrilhcis transcriptum (Vienna, 1836) 

GlagoUta Cloz'&v (Prague, 1893). 

Die altslawtschen Verstexte von K%ew und Freising (Leipzig, 1925). 

The Old Church Slavonic Kiev Fragment. Its Accents and their Relation to 
Modern Slavonic Accentuation (Language Monograph, 13, Baltimore, 1933). 

“ Glagolitica. Whrdigung neuentdeckter Fragmente ’’ {Denkschriften der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, PhiL-hist. Kl., XXXVIII, Vienna, 1890). 

II messale GlagoUtico di Kiew {Sec. IX) ed il suo prototipo Romano del Sec. FJ.-* 
VII (Rome, 1928). 
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Folium, alternatively known as the Rila Folium, because Grigorovic 
discovered it in the Bulgarian monastery at Rila. It is thought to 
have originated in the nth century, although it shows traces of the 
language of Tsar Simeon's day. The text consists of parts of two 
homilies translated from the Parsenesis (“ Exhortation ”) of Ephrem 
Syrus. The MS. is now in the keeping of the Academy of Sciences, 
and there are two editions of it, one by Sreznevskij {1866), the other 
and better by G. A. Il’jinskij (1909). Its present lamentable con- 
dition is paralleled by that of the Prague Fragments, which may be 
included with certain reservations among the canonical sources of 
Old Church Slavonic. This MS. consists of two defective folia, the 
first of which is a palimpsest superimposing one Glagolitic text on 
another and the second a rather older piece of work. Like all the 
minor Glagolitica, it has been traced back to the nth century and, 
like the Kiev Missal, seems to have a Moravian source, in view of 
the characteristic West Slavonic substitution of c/z for St/M. 
Safafik edited the Prague Fragments in 1857, two years after their 
discovery in the Metropolitan Chapter-House of the city, and Von- 
drik has supplied a later edition (1904). 

The Cyrillic MSS. consist of two large codices and a series of 
smaller monuments, containing, at best (e.g. the Shxck Psalter), no 
more than a half-dozen parchment folia. The major C5uiUica are 
the Book of Savva, sometimes described as the Savva Gospels, 
and the Codex Suprasliensis. The first covers 129 folia, or rather 
more than half of an estimated original MS. of 200. It is, as we 
have said, an incomplete with an attached synaxarion, 

originating in the nth. century, presumably as the transcript of 
a Glagolitic prototype (cf. the use of one character for e and 
ja), and it is supposed by Vondrik to have been copied in a part 
of North-Eastern Bulgaria, where the Slavs were later absorbed 
by Rumanians. Formerly in the keeping of a Pskov monastery, 
the Book of Savva is now in the Moscow Historical Museum. 
V. N. Scepkin's edition of it was an improvement on Sreznev- 
skij’s,*’- but nevertheless it has been shown by N. M. Karinskij 
to contain a considerable number of errors. Sfiepkin too is respon- 
sible for the fullest analysis of the Codex that has so far been 
made.*® 

The other major MS. of the C57rillic division, the extensive Codex 

CaBBMHa KHHra (CHB, 1903). 

JtpeBHue cjiasflHCKHe naMHTHHKH locoBoro nnci»Ma. C^opHHK III (CUB, t868). 

Xlepmmh BasKHeftmnx Hexo^ocTca nocjiewaero BawaHHa CaBBHHott KHHra (nm, 
XIX, 3, CHB, 1914). 

PaccyatjieHHe o HSMKe CaBBHHoli KHHra (CHB, 1899). 
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Suprasliensis, consists of 285 parchment foKa and represents the 
mensum for the month of March. It owes its discovery to the 
Uniate canonicus Bobrovskij, who came across it in the Suprasl’ 
Monastery near Belostok (Pol. Biaiystok) in 1824. The lion’s share 
of the codex (118 folia) is now in the Lyceum Library at Ljubljana, 
a small fraction (5 folia) is in Warsaw, and the remaining sixteen 
folia are in the Leningrad Public Library. The Codex Suprashensis 
came to be partitioned in this way at the death of Kopitar in 1844. 
Bobrovskij had sent him the MS. for study, and Kopitar had not 
been able to return it in its entirety before he died. This 11th- 
century MS. remains a fragment even in extenso, with the beginning 
and end missing and considerable lacunas in the middle portion. 
Like the Book of Savva, it is apparently of East Bulgarian origin 
and uses various symbols for the front nasal ('§), but its prototype, 
unlike that of the Book of Savva, is likely to have been Cyrillic. 
The Codex Suprasliensis contains a notable quantity of untranslated 
graecisms. It was edited in 1851 by Miklosich, who put it under 
contribution for his Old Church Slavonic grammar and dictionary, 
and has engaged the attention of a number of scholars down to recent 
times.** 

The minor Cyrillic monuments have already been mentioned by 
name. The Undol’skij Folia, two pages of an evangelistarium, which 
receive, their designation from the Russian bibliographer who dis- 
covered them, are at present in the Lenin Library in Moscow. 
Sreznevskij (1868), Jagi6 (1882), and Karskij (1904) each produced 
an edition of the MS. Scepkin thought it a Cyrillic copy of a 
Glagolitic original.*® Like the Undol’skij Folia, the Chilandar Folia 
are a two-page fragment of an 11th-century MS. They take their 
name from a monastery on Mt. Athos, where Grigorovic found them 
in 1848, and are at present housed in Odessa. The catechetic text, 
which represents a version of a work by St. CyrU. of Jerusalem, can 
be completed from a later MS. Russian philologists, e.g. Sreznevskij 
(1868), Kurbakin (1900), and Karinskij (1911), as well as Jagid, 
who was most closely associated with Russian scholarship, have 
naturally been prominent in studying it. Its 11th-century origin is 
shared by the relatively original text of the Macedonian Cyrillic 
Folium (Hilferding’s), which freely adapts John the Exarch’s 

Monumenta hnguss palasoslovemcse e codice Suprasliensi (Vienna, 1851), 

E.g, A. Margulies, Der altkirchenslavische Codex 'Suprasliensis (I-Iexdelberg, 
1927) ; ^ K. H* Meyer, AUhirchenslavisch-griech^sches Worterbuch des Codex Sup- 
sashensis (Hamburg, 1935). 

** JIhctkh yaaojiBCKoro ** ^(GSophhk CTaxett jiocbuiiu^hhhxi <&,<!>. <&opTyHaTOBy» 
Bapmaua, 1902)4 
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“ prologue " to his version of St. John Damascene’s De fide ortho- 
do'xa {^Exdocng &Kpt^r}Q xfjQ doOoddiov niarscog). The parchment of 
this folium, however, is in a very poor condition, and there are 
considerable and unbridgeable gaps. Hilferding discovered it in 
Macedonia and was the first to publish it in 1863. It has been 
examined by H’jinskij,^® who is inclined to push its origin back to 
the end of the crucial century. A similar patristic text, but longer 
and better preserved, is the Zographus Folia, a fragment of the 
major monastic Regula {"'Oqol xard TtXdrog) by St. Basil the Great. 
We owe our still limited knowledge of it to Lavrov’s edition of 
1930.^’^ As the last item of this group of MSS. we may consider 
the Siuck Psalter, whose whereabouts are now unknown. According 
to Sreznevskij, who published it in 1868, it was a recent discovery ” 
at that time. A portion of the original five folia was found among 
his private papers. More than one hand appears to have partici- 
pated in copying it, and Jagi6 was unwilling to consider it as a 
member of the Old Church Slavonic canon and allocated it to the 
South Slavonic class of recensions. 

Apart from the foregoing Glagolitic and Cyrillic MSS. there is 
one in Latin, which shows very strong Slovenian affinities. These 
hardly make it expedient to treat it as an Old Bulgarian MS., 
though its language may be covered by the designation '' Old 
Church Slavonic,” and we shall consider it here on that account. 
It has been known to Slavonic philology as the Freising Folia since 
its discovery in a Bavarian monastery in 1803, and it is now in 
the Munich State Library. The three texts into which it naturally 
falls are a confessional formula, the exegesis of a homily, and a 
confessional prayer, all of them translated from Latin originals. 
Vostokov (1827), Kopitar (1836), Miklosich (1854), Vondrdk (1896), 
J. Stanislav (1932), and the Slovenes Nahtigal and Ramov§ have 
all studied it, and Sievers, in his later years, thought it to be in 
verse.*^® A date as early as the loth century has been suggested 
for the MS. by German palaeography, but Vondrak, who was satisfied 
that it was of Pannonian origin, preferred to regard it as belonging 
to the next.^^ 


VIII 

The ten principal Old Church Slavonic monuments, investigated 
philologically, give results which lend themselves to convenient 

MaKejioHCKiiit jihctok (GIIB, 1906). 

Les femllets de Zograph (Paris, 1930). Op cit. in fn. 36. 

*** Altslovenische Studien {Sttzungsberichte der Kats. Akad, d, Wtssenschaften, 
Phil.-hist. KL, CXXII, Vienna, 1890). 
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summary. The Kiev Missal is, palaeographically and in language, 
one of the most archaic Old Church Slavonic MSS. It is remarkable 
for its almost systematic differentiation between the "surd” and 
nasal pairs, but its frequent use of c/z, and sporadically of Ic/s, 
for the requisite Bulgarian-type U/M (e.g. Ustj^ce, “ honouring ” for 
Hstj§Ste] otMazi, "give back” for otMaMi; podasi, "give” for 
podaMl ; zasUti, “ protect ” for zaUiti) is perhaps its most salient 
characteristic and at the same time convincing proof that the MS. 
does not derive from Bulgaria. A similar phonetic " consistency ” 
is one feature of the important Codex Zographensis, whose second 
half, containing the Gospel of St. John, appears to be the older. 
In the more recent first half we find, as a sign of antiquity, the regular 
correlation of z/dz, represented by well-defined symbols, and, on 
the other hand, the unaccented " surds ” are assimilated throughout 
to the vowel of the next syllable (" Jagic’s law”), which offers an 
incipient, if "inverted” vowel-harmony (e.g. bitrati, "to take” 
for blrati ; viidova, "widow” for vidova; fern, dive, "two” for 
ditvS), epenthetic V in a palatal environment is fairly general, and 
sk followed by S and i of diphthongal origin normally gives sc, 
seldom st. The almost equally important Codex Marianus is more 
conservative than the Codex Zographensis in forms (e.g. uncon- 
tracted adjectives, frequency of asigmatic aorists, etc.) and vocabu- 
lary, but its phonetic system is more recent. There is the sub- 
stitution of 0 and e for and * respectively, q and u are occasionally 
confused, dz becomes z, as in the older part of the Codex Zographensis, 
sh before "diphthongal” e and i becomes sc, and i becomes ^ 
after hush sibilants and affricates (e.g. masc. nom. sing, hracitnii, 
"bridal” for bracinii). Like the Codex Zographensis, this codex 
exhibits St/M for the £/z of the Kiev Missal, and these make its 
South Slavonic origin certain. The Codex Assemanianus prefers 
to i and illustrates the lapse of " weak ” or unaccented " surds ” 
and the change of "strong” or accented ones into o/e, in which 
it resembles the Codex Marianus. Other peculiarities of the Codex 
Assemanianus are less prominent : dz occurs, st results from sk 
followed by e and i, there is no epenthetic V , and, as in the Codex 
Marianus, % before j becomes i, where in the Codex Zographensis 
there is hesitation in such cases between i and i. The Psalterium 
Sinaiticum and the Euchologium Sinaiticum both have certain 
common features, viz., syncope of unaccented u and i and their 
change into 0 and e respectively when accented, and the inter-k 
change of ^ and i in connection with vowel assimilation or harmony 
is regular. Both MSS. sometimes replace by 0, a Bulgaro- 
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Macedonian -characteristic, and less frequently by u, and lexically 
the Psalterium bears some resemblance to the Codex Marianus in 
its relatively archaic character. The Glagolita Clozianus too has 
important linguistic contacts with the Codex Marianus. As in this, 
g and u are interchangeable, is preferred to ? after hush sibilants 
and affricates, assimilation of and i follows Jagid’s law of vowel 
harmony, accented « and i are lowered to 0 and e respectively, 
unaccented " surds ” tend to disappear, dz loses its plosive element, 
I remains before vowels (e.g. able, “thereupon”), and sc results 
from the effect of e and i on sk. The two major Cyrillic codices 
show linguistic affinity to the Glagolitic. The Book of Savva often 
presents I for H after hush sibilants and affricates and before palata- 
lised consonants ; its accented “ surds ” do not change into 0 and e, 
but the lapse of its unaccented ones is frequent ; j'§ does not occur 
at all ; " uniotated ” c, a Bulgarian characteristic, is usual ; e 
instead of ja follows palatalised 1 ’ and r' ; and there is no dz. In 
the Codex Suprasliensis, while accented I often becomes e, accented 
it rarely becomes 0 ; interchange of H and » is a common pheno- 
menon ; e and je are distinguished initially, the former appearing 
in Greek words ; ^ for ja occurs after n’, V, and r ’ ; epenthetic V 
is exceptional ; sk followed by e and i becomes st ; and, as in the 
Book of Savva, z is exclusively used. 

IX 

The importance of Old Church Slavonic is considerable. Unlike 
the “isolated” Gothic of WuMla, which is “embalmed” in the 
Codex Argenteus and has left no literary tradition to commemorate 
it. Old Church Slavonic survives in a number of MSS., which have 
been enumerated and studied above, and, as the modified Church 
Slavonic, extends over centuries of development in a multiplicity 
of East and South Slavonic recensions. As a literary language it 
is at the source of many other Slavonic literary languages, and to 
this day a Russianised form of it continues in use as the liturgical 
medium of aU Orthodox Slavs. As the oldest recorded type of 
Slavonic speech. Old Church Slavonic presents an archaic aspect 
in sound and structure, and accordingly has often been treated as 
the representative or “ embodiment ” of the entirely fictitious, if 
philologicaUy convenient. Common Slavonic (Protoslavonic).®® From 
the outset of Slavonic studies in the i 8 th century, i.e. since the 
pioneer thinking of the Czechs V. F. Durych and J. Dobrovsk]j^, 

F. A. MeiHet, Le slave commun (Paris, 1934 

jD« slavo-hohemica sacrt codtcis versions (Prague, 1777). 
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Old Church Slavonic has been the foundation of research into the 
nature of the Slavonic language-type. Throughout the 19th century, 
with the steady inflow of fresh materials, especially in the older 
curvate or “ baroque ” Glagolitic script, the status of the language 
has become increasingly clearer. The stages in this progress are 
associated wdth the names of Dobrovskj?, Kopitar, Miklosich, 
Leskien, Jagi6, and Vondrak. Nearly all the Slavonic-speaking 
peoples have been provided with adequate grammars of Old Church 
Slavonic, and non-Slavonic scholars (German, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Finnish, Roumanian, and French) have shown keen and unflagging 
interest in it ever since Franz Bopp, following Dobrovsk5r and 
correcting him with Kopitar, took it into the first edition of his 
‘ ‘ Comparative Grammar ’ ’ over a century ago. 

W. K. Matthews. 

Veygleichende Grammahk des Sanskrit, Zend, Gnechtschen, Lafeinischen, 
Littkamschen,Altslawischen,Gothischen und Deutschen (Berlin, 1833-1852). “ Altsla- 
wisch ” appears m the title only from Sect. II onwards, i.e. in 1835. In the second 
edition of this capital work (Berlin, 1857-1861) Bopp draws mainly on Miklosich 
for his information on Old Church Slavonic. 
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ART 

Architecture of the US.S.R, 36 pp. Ulus. S.C.R., 1948. 

Bainbridge, H. C. Peter Carl Faberge, Goldsmith and Jeweller to the 
Russian Imperial Court and the Principal Crowned Heads of Europe. 
300 pp. Ulus. Batsford. £7 7s. 

Bruce, H. J. Thirty Dozen Moons. 189 pp. Constable. 12$. 6d. 
Chen, J. Russian Painting of the i8th and igth Centuries. A com- 
mentary and a catalogue [of an exhibition held in London]. 
30 pp. Ulus. S.C.R., 1948. 

Culshaw, J. Sergei Rachmaninov. (Contemporary Composers.) 174 pp. 
Dobson. 8s. 6d. 

Moisenko, R. Realist Music. 25 Soviet Composers. 277 pp. Meridian 
Books. 15s. 

Rice, T. T. Russian Art. 276 pp. 32 pi. Penguin Books. 2s. 6rf. 
Rotha, P. (and others). Eisenstein, 28 pp. S.C.R. (Film 

Section), 1948. 

Werth, A. Musical Uproar in Moscow. 103 pp. Turnstile Press. 6s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

Buber, M. Under Two Dictators. Transl. by E. Fitzgerald, xii + 
331 pp. Gollancz. 21$. 

Dukes, Sir P. Secret Agent ST 25J* Adventure and Romance in the 
Secret Intelligence Service in Red Russia. (Pocket Library 
Series.) 288 pp. Cassell. 6s. (Reprint.) 

Haldane, C. Truth Will Out. 339 pp. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 12s. 6i. 
Keyserhngk, R. W. Unfinished History. 329 pp. Hale, 1948. I3s. 6i. 
Koriakov, M. Fll Never Go Back. A Red Army Officer Talks, Transl, 
by N. Wreden. 216 pp. Harrap, 1948. los. 6d. 

Kravchenko, V. I Chose Freedom. (Abridged edn.) 224 pp. Hale, 
2s. 6d. 
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Maclean, F, Eastern Approaches, 544 pp, Illus, Cape. 155. 
Matthews, T. Russian Child and Russian Wife, 287 pp. Gollancz, 

155. 

Mikhelson, A, The Castle of Chilton, 626 pp. Putnam. i8s. 

Utley, F. Lost Illusion, Introd. by Bertrand Russell. 237 pp. Allen 
& Unwin. los; 6d, 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Baykov, A. (and others). Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development 
Bulletin i. May 1949. 28 pp. Univ. of Birmingham : Dept, of 
Economics & Institutions of the U.S.S.R. 20s. (for set of four). 
Garbutt, P. E. The Russian Railways, 95 pp. Illus. Sampson Low. 
3s. 6d, 

Robinson, G. T. Rural Russia under the Old Regime, A History of the 
Landlord-Peasant World and a Prologue to the Peasant Revolution 
of 1917. ix + 342 pp. Macmillan. 20s. (New edn.) 

Rothstein, A. Man and Rian in Soviet Economy, 300 pp. Muller, 1948. 
los. ()d, 

Siddiq, S. M. Indo-Russian Trade, iv + 82 pp. Oxford University 
Press (Indian Branch). 8s. 6d, 

Wainwright, W. The Forced Labour Swindle, 16 pp. British Soviet 
Society.'’ ^d. 


EDUCATION 

Goodman, W. L. Anton Simeonovitch Makarenko, 146 pp. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d, 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Anders, Gen. W. An Army in Exile, The Story of the Second Polish 
Corps. Foreword by Viscount Alexander of Timis. Introd. by 
the Rt. Hon. H. Macmillan, xvi + 319 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 

Barker, E. Truce in the Balkans, 256 pp, Percival Marshall, 1948. 
los. 6d. 

Beloff, M. The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, ig2g-ig4i, Vol. IL 
ig36-ig4i, (Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 434 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 

Bilainkin, G. Tito, 287 pp. William & Norgate. los. 6d, 

Bishop, R., and Crayfield, E. S. Russia Astride the Balkans, 287 pp. 
Evans. 12s. 6d, 

Dacie, A. Inside of the Brier, Concerning Yugoslavs, 320 pp, Illus* 
Harvill Press. los. 6i. 

Dallin, D. J. Soviet Russia and the Far East, vii + 398 pp. Hollis & 
Carter (Yale U.P.). 30s. 

Declaration of the Warsaw Conference of Foreign Ministers^ adopted on 
June 24, ig48, Soviet News,” 1948. 2d. 
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Evans, Rev. S. G. Russia and the Atomic Bomb. x 6 pp. British 
Soviet Society.” 3d, 

The US.S.R. and U.N.O, 20 pp. '' British Soviet Society/' 6 d, 

Foote, A. Handbook for Spies, vi + 223 pp. Museum Press. los. 6d. 

Gunther, J. Behind Europe* s Curtain. 343 pp. Hamilton. 15s. 

Josten, J. Oh My Country, xiii + 225 pp. Latimer House. 12s. 6 d. 

Kerner, R. J. (ed.). Yugoslavia, xxi + 558 pp. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press (Univ. of California Press). 36s, 

Kusnierz, B. Stalin and the Poles. An Indictment of the Soviet Leaders. 
XX + 317 pp. Hollis Sc Carter. i6s. 

Matthiessen, F. 0 . From the Heart of Europe. 194 pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (U.S. pr.). i6s. 

Molotov, V. M. For a Democratic Peace with Germany. Speeches and 
Statements made at the London Session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, November 25-December 15, 1947. 99 pp. '' Soviet 
News,” 1948. 2s. 

Stalin* s Policy of Peace and Democracy. Speech delivered on 

November 6, 1948. 24 pp. ” Soviet News,” 1948. 2d. 

Nagy, F. The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain. 472 pp. Macmillan. 
305. 

On the Situation in Berlin. 20 pp. Soviet News,” 1948. 2d. 

Orme, A. From Christmas to Easter. A Guide to a Russian Occupation. 
Transl, from the Polish by M. A. Michael and L. Meyer. 343 pp. 
Ulus. Hodge. 13s. 

Padev, M. Dimitrov Wastes No Bullets. Nikola Petkov : the Test Case, 
xii + 160 pp. E5nre Sc Spottiswoode, 1948. 55. 

Price, M. Philips. Through the Iron-Laced Curtain. A Record of a 
Journey through the Balkans in 1946. 133 pp. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. 

Soviet-American Relations. 23 pp. ” Soviet News,” 1948. 3d. 

Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute [The). Text of the Published Correspondence, 
79 pp. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 25 . 

Statement issued on January 29, J949 by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S.S.R. on the North Atlantic Pact. 24 pp. Soviet 
News.” 2d. 

Stettinius, E. R. Roosevelt and the Russians. The Yalta Conference. 
320 pp. Cape. 165. 

Vansittart, Lord. Even Now. 160 pp. Hutchinson. 45. 6 d. 

Vyshinsky, A. Y. Ban Atomic Bomb and Reduce Armaments. Speech of 
October 12, 1948, in Paris. 36 pp. ” Soviet News,” 1948. 2d, 

The U.S.S.R. on Guard over the Peace and Security of the Nations. 

Speech to the U.N.O, General Assembly on September 23, 1948, 
16 pp, '' Soviet News,” 1948. id. 

Westerner.” Communism, Revolution and War. An Analysis of the 
Aims and Doctrines of Stalin's Foreign Policy. 38 pp. Conserva- 
tive Political Centre. 15. 6d. 
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White, J. B. The Soviet Spy System, 133 pp. Falcon Press, 1948. 

75. 6d . 

Why we want peace. By the Soviet Man-in-the-Street. Foreword by 
Henry Levett. 16 pp. '' British Soviet Society.” 3^. 
Woodward, E. L., and Butler, R. (eds.). Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, igig-ig^g. First Senes, Vol. Ill, 1919. Ixxx -f- 909 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 32s. 6 d. ‘ 

Zilliacus, K. I Choose Peace, 509 pp. Penguin Books, is. 6 d, 

GENERAL WORKS 

Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia, The Family in the U,S,S.R, Docu- 
ments and Readings, edited with an Introduction by R. Schlesinger. 
(International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 
408 pp. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 23s. 

Clifford, A., and Nicholson, J. The Sickle and the Stars, 232 pp. Peter 
Davies. 12s. 6 d. 

Gorer, G., and Rickman, J. The People of Great Russia, A Study of the 
Character of the Russian People. Cresset Press. los. 6 d, 

Labin, S. Stalin's Russia, Transl. (from the French) by E. Fitzgerald. 

Foreword by A. Koestler. 492 pp. Gollancz. 21s. 

Parker, R. Moscow Correspondent. 304 pp. Muller. los. i>d, 

Russia since igiy. Socialist Views of Bolshevik Policy. 114 pp. 

^ Socialist Party of Great Britain is. 

Soviet Studies. A Quarterly Review of the Social and Economic Institu- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. Ed. on behalf of the Dept, for the Study 
of the Social and Economic Institutions of the U.S.S.R., University 
of Glasgow, by J. Miller and R. J. A. Schlesinger. Blackwell. 
25s. Annual subs. 

Sport in the U.S.S.R, 49 pp. ” Soviet News.” is. 

Strakhovsky, L. I. (ed.). A Handbook of Slavic Studies. 752 pp. 

Oxford University Press (Harvard U.P.). 63s. 

Tempest, P, (ed.). Soviet Humour, 80 pp. Ulus. S.C.R, 5s. 

HISTORY 

Deutscher, I, Stalin. A Political Biography, ix + 600 pp. Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 

Dvomik, F. The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, 350 pp. 
Polish Research Centre Ltd. 23s. 

Fischer, R. Stalin and German Communism. A Study in the Origins 
of the State Party. Preface by S. B. Fay. xxiii + 687 pp. 
Oxford University Press (Harvard U.P.). 42s. 

Goldsmith, M. Three Tyrants, Studies in Aggression. [Frederick the 
Great, Maria Theresa, and Catherine the Great.] 157 pp. Evans, 
1948. 9s. ()d, 

Mitchell, M. The Maritime History of Russia, 848-ig48. xvi + 544 pp. ; 
maps. Sidgwick & Jackson. 31s. 6 d. 
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Pratt, H. G., and Moore, H. L. Russia. A Short History. 224 pp. 
Cassell, 125 . 6 d. 

Soloveytchik, G. Potemkin. 227 pp. Ulus. P. Marshall*. 12s. ()d. 
(Reprint.) 

Strakhovsky, L. 1 . Alexander I of Russia. The Man who Defeated 
Napoleon. 302 pp, Williams & Norgate (U.S. pr.). 165. 

LANGUAGE 

Brannigan, F. C., and Jukova, V. Structure Drill in Russian. A New 
Approach to the Study of Languages. loi pp. Humphries. 65. 
Bray, A. (comp, and ed.). Russian-English Scientific Technical Dic^ 
tionary, xiv + 551, Allen & Unwin (International Universities 
Press). 505. 

Duddington, N. Intermediate Russian Reader. 171 pp. Harrap. 6s. 
Entwistle, W. J., and Morison, W. A. Russian and the Slavonic Lan- 
guages. 397 pp. ; maps. Faber. 505. 

Fourman, M. Science Russian Course, viii + 274 pp. Univ. Tutorial 
Press. los. bd. 

Gershevsky, N, Scientific Russian Reader. 253 pp. Pitman. 185. 
Kouprin, A. E. Hdw I became an Actor. Ed. by P. Bondar. (Bondar's 
Russian Readers.) 2nd edn. 67 pp. Pitman. 2s. 6<i. 

Light, L. Russian Science Readings. Hirschfeld Bros. Ltd., 1949. 
Luckyj, G., and Rudnyckyj, J. B. A Modern Ukrainian Grammar. 

190 pp. Oxford University Press (Minnesota U.P.). 14s. 
Rothstein, E. “ Teach Yourself Russian " Phrase Book. 146 pp. 
Hodder & Stoughton (for English Universities Press), 4s, 6 d. 

LAW 

Vyshinsky, A. Y. (ed.). The Law of the Soviet State. Transl. by 
H. W. Babb. Introd. by J. N. Hazard. 749 pp. Macmillan, 

755. 

LITERATURE 
(See also tinder Translations) 

Gerhardi, W. A. Anton Chehov. A Critical Study. 160 pp. Mac- 
donald. 75. 6 d. .(New edn.) 

Gide, A, Dostoevsky. Introduction by Arnold Bennett. 176 pp. 

Seeker & Warburg, 75, 6 d. (New edn.) 

Gorky, M. Reminiscences of Tolstoy ^ Chekhov and Andreev. Transl, by 
K. Mansfield, S. S. Koteliansky and L. Woolf. 191 pp. Hogarth 
Press. 75, 6 d. (Reprint.) 

Gudzy, N. K. History of Early Russian Literature. Transl. from the 
2nd Russian edn. by S. W. Jones. Introd, by G. Struve, xix + 
545 pp. Macmillan (U.S. pr.). $qs. 
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Holtzman, F. The Young Maxim Gorky, i868-igo2. x + ^56 PP* 
Oxford University Press (Columbia U.P.), 1948. i6s. 

Mirsky, D. S. A History of Russian Literature, Ed. by F. J. Whitfield, 
515 pp. Routledge & Kegan Paul 25s. 

Roubiczek, P, The Misinterpretation of Man. Studies in European 
Thought of the 19th Century, xii + 306 pp. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul (U.S. pr.). I2S. 6d . 

Simmons, E. J. Leo Tolstoy, 867 pp. Lehmann. 25s. 

NOVELS ABOUT RUSSIA 

Cargoe, R. The Tormentors, 258 pp. Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 

Fischer, M. The Nazarovs. 373 pp. Gollancz. 125. 6d, 

Hopkinson, T. Down the Long Slide, 128 pp. Hogarth Press, ys. 6d. 
Kee, R. The Impossible Shore, 252 pp. Eyre & Spottiswoode. gs. 6d, 
Last, J. The First Ship up the Neva. 273 pp. Seeker & Warburg, 
los. 6d, 

POLITICS 

Duranty, W. Stalin and Co. The Politburo. The Men who Run 
Russia, xi + 232 pp. Seeker & Warburg. 125. 6d, 

[Lenin, N.] Lenin and Britain, (Little Lenin Library, voL 26.) 48 pp. 

Lawrence & Wishart. is. (New edn.) 

Montagu, 1 . Joseph Stalin. Seventy Years. 16 pp. British Soviet 
Society.'' 3^. 

RELIGION 

Berdyaev, N. The Divine and The Human. Transl. by R. M. French. 
204 pp. Bles. i8s. 

Towards a New Epoch, Transl. by 0 . F. Clarke. 128 pp. Bles. 

6s. 

George, Father." Through God’s Underground, 226 pp. Hollis & 
Carter. los. 6d. 

Khomiakov, A. S. The Church is One. Introd. by N. Zernov. 31 pp. 
S.P.C.K. IS. 3d. 

Zweig, S. The Living Thoughts of Tolstoi. 124 pp. Cassell, 5s. 

SCIENCE 

Carruthers, D. Beyond the Caspian. A Naturalist in Central Asia. 
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A. The Serbo-Bulgarian Secret Treaty of 19 February, 1897 ^ 

In his account ^ of projected alliances between Balkan states, each 
struggling to achieve for itself the greatest share of the inheritance 
of the ‘'Sick Man’' of Europe, Bourchier commences with the 
unsuccessful attempt by the Greek statesman, Tricoupis, in 1891, 
to achieve an understanding with Belgrade and Sofia about the 
eventual partition of European Turkey. In the following decade, 
numerous were the political manoeuvres but there was never reached 
even a small measure of agreement. The greatest prospect of a 
successful alignment, that is before the formation of the actual 
Balkan League of 191a, occurred in 1904. The Young-Slav idea 
was then at its most potent and the exchange of visits by students, 
artists and artisans from Belgrade and Sofia most regular. The 
atmosphere was such that there was open discussion in both capitals 
about an impending offensive and defensive alliance between the 
two* countries. Pasi< 5 , Milovanovid, Kessaptchiev and Dimitri 
Risov, the Macedonian revolutionary now turned diplomatist, are 
the names of some of the people who took part in these pourparlers. 
Actually, no agreement was concluded which could have solved the 
conflicting claims of the Serbs and Bulgarians to possession of certain 
Macedonian vilayets, and the idea of an offensive alliance was thus 
put aside. However, a defensive alliance between the two countries 
was concluded in April 1904. It was a vague understanding and 
knowledge of it leaked out shortly afterwards through the Neue 
Freie Presse. 

With regard to the last decade of the 19th century, in spite of 
the fratricidal Serbo-Bulgarian war and the Greek-Turkish hostilities, 
it can be maintained that the restraining influence of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary eliminated any definitive action by the Balkan 
states themselves. In spite of the pressure of the Supreme Mace- 
donian Committee which had its headquarters in Sofia, the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and Serbia anticipated the fiat of the Austro- 
Russian Balkan entente by affirming their mutual obligation to 
desist from any separate action which would upset the status quo. 

1 Copies of relevant docnments are appended. Wiener Staatsarchiv : Gelieim 
XXXin/31. 

^ See Uie series of five articles in The Times ^ June 1913, entitled “ The Balkan 
League.’’ 
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They agreed to limit themselves to a policy of cultural penetration 
in Macedonia and to respect each other's endeavours. J oint military 
action was envisaged in two sets of circumstances. First, the 
development of a revolutionary and chaotic situation in northern 
Macedonia, the preponderantly Slav area, would necessitate a joint 
Serbo-Bulgarian military occupation to offset oppressive and punitive 
measures by the Turkish authorities. Secondly, in the event of 
unilateral Austrian action in Macedonia, which the Serbs would 
regard as a threat to their independence and would fight agahist, 
Bulgaria promised her ally full military support. 

Particularly interesting is the following commentary on the 1897 
treaty by the Bulgarian minister-president, Stoilov.® His emphatic 
indication of Serbian distrust of the Greeks was probably exaggerated 
and subjective. Actually, when the Tricoupis proposes were being 
discussed in 1892, Bulgaria withdrew very early from the talks but 
they continued for some time between Athens and Belgrade, and it 
was a Serbian draft proposal which was the basis of these extended 
negotiations. A certain measure of Serbian ill-humour against the 
Greeks did certainly arise, probably because the latter made agree- 
ment impossible, even after receiving reasonable concessions, by 
enlarging their demands. 

Eurof Walters. 

University College, Exeter. 

Der Gesandte in Sofia, Graf Forgach, an den Oesterreich-Ungari- 
schen Minister des Aeussern, Graf Goluchowski, Wien. 

No. 21C 

Streng vertrauUch. Sofia, am 4. Mai 1904. 

Hochgeborener Graf, 

Im Verfolge meines ergebensten Berichtes No. 19B vom 20. v.M. 
ueber die Reisen Risoff’s zwischen Sofia und Belgrad, erlaube ich mir 
die anruhende Relation Legations-Sekretaers von Storck ueber eine 
confidentielle Unterredung mit einem mit dem Gauge der serbisch- 
bulgarischen Verhandlungen vertrauten Gewaehrsmanne Euer Excellenz 
ergebenst zu unterbreiten. 

Es ist jedenfalls das Bestreben Herm RisoS’s auch irgend welche 
politische Abmachungen zwischen den zwei Laendem zu Stande zu 
bringen. Ob dieselben jedoch auf der in der Anlage geschilderten Basis 
zu einem Abschlusse gelangen werden, erscheint mir zweifelhaft. 

• For a concise summary of the tangle of negotiations during this period, see 
W. L. Langer : Diplomacy of Imperialism, Vol. i, p. 308 et seq. The author notes 
the 1897 treaty but makes no reference to the considerations which Stoilov indicated 
in his secret memorandum. 
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Genehmigen Euer Excellenz den Ausdmck meiner tiefsten Ehrfurcht. 

Forgach. 


Beilage zu Bmchi Sofia No. 21C vom 4 , 5 .igo 4 . 

Heute suchte mich eine ueber die hiesigen und die Balkanverhaelt- 
nisse im allgemeinen gut informierte Persoenlichkeit auf, die gestern 
mit Risoff, der somit noch immer hier ist, ueber dessen wiederholte 
Missionen in Belgrad zu sprechen Gelegenheit hatte. 

Risoff, der auf seine angeblichen diplomatischen Erfolge ungemein 
stolz ist, erklaerte meinem Gewaehrsmanne, dass die bekannten wirt- 
schaftlichen und Passpolizeilichen Vereinbarungen zwischen den beiden 
Nachbarstaaten keineswegs den einzigen Gegenstand seiner Unterhand- 
lungen mit Pasic und Koenig Peter gebildet haetten, sondem dass es sich 
um die Anbahnung einer Defensiv- und Ofiensiv- Alliance gehandelt habe, 
die demnaechst unterzeichnet werden solle. 

Zu diesem Zwecke werde Fuerst Ferdinand, Hoechstwelcher nur den 
Besuch Munir-Bey’s abwarte, um dann eine Reise nach Westeuropa 
anzutreten, mit Koenig Peter in Nisch zusammentreffen. Der Conseil- 
praesident Petroff und der fuerstl. Kriegsminister Savoff wuerden Seine 
koenigl. Hoheit dahin begleiten, um den Vertrag zu contrasigniren. 

Durch das in Rede stehende Uebereinkommen verpflichten sich die 
beiden Staaten zu einem gemeinsamen bewaffneten Vorgehen fuer den 
Fall als Macedonien von einer dritten Macht occupiert werden sollte. 
Als Basis der Verstaendigung wird die kuenftige Autonomie Macedoniens 
vereinbart. 

Der vorbereitete Vertragstext spricht nur von Macedonien im Allge- 
meinen — ^Altserbien wird uebergangen oder doch nicht speciell erwaehnt ; 
nach bulgarischer Auffassung wuerde sonach fuer den Fall einer Occupa- 
tion dieses letzteren Gebietes, der casus foederis fuer das Fuerstenthum 
nicht eintreten. 

Zum Beschlusse bestimmt der vorbereitete Vertragstext, den mein 
Gewaehrsmann gelesen haben will, folgendes : 

“ En cas de litige, les deux hautes parties contractantes s*engagent 
k se soumettre respectueusement au haut arbitrage du Zar/' 

Montenegro erscheint in den Vertrag nicht aufgenommen ; doch soil 
Koenig Peter es als seine Sache bezeichnet haben, sich mit seinem Schwie- 
gervater eintretendenfalls zu verstaendigen. Letzterer Umstand waere 
nicht ohne Interesse, weil im Jahre 1897 Fuerst Nikolaus ein aehnliches 
Uebereinkommen thatsaechlich unterzeichnet hat. 

Mein Gewaehrsmann misst der Convention, selbst falls es thatsaechlich 
zu ihrer Unterzeichnung kommen sollte, keine sonderliche Bedeutung 
bei. Er haelt sie nur fuer ein momentanes Auskunftsmittel, welches 
dauernde Annaeherung zwischen den beiden Staaten nicht herbeifuehren 
wird. Er behauptet, dass die russische Regierung von den Verhandlungen 
Kenntnis haben muesse, imd Fuerst Ferdinand glaube, durch dieses — 
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ostentativ gegen die k.-u.k. Monarchie gerichteten Abkommens in 
Petersburg angenehm zu beruehren. 

Von anderer, von meinem Gewaehrsmanne ganz unabhaengiger Seite 
erfabre ich, dass die von bulgar. Officieren waehrend des vorjaehrigen 
Aufstandes angefertigten kartographischen und photographischen Aufnah- 
men strategisch wichtiger Puncte in den macedonischen Grenzdistricten, 
im hies. Militaergeographischen Institute vervielfaeltigt und dem serbi- 
schen Kriegsministerium mitgetheilt worden sind. 

No. 27. Sofia, 9. Juni 1904. 

Streng geheifn, 

Hochgeborener Graf, 

So wie mit meinem gehorsamsten Berichte No. 21C vom 4. v.M., 
erlaube ich mir neuerlich eine die bulgarisch-serbischengeheimen Verhand- 
lungen betreffende Relation Legations-Secretaer von Storck's Ew. Excel- 
lenz ergebenst zu unterbreiten. In der Anlage derselben befinden sich 
photographische Reproductionen und eine Uebersetzung der im Jahre 
1897 zwischen Fuerst Ferdinand und Koenig Alexander abgeschlossenen 
geheimen Vertrages und eine Abschrift sowie Uebersetzung der von Herm 
Stoilow verfassten, die Gedanken der contrahierenden Parteien eriaeutem- 
den Instructionen. Ich brauche wohl nicht hervorzuheben, dass diese 
historischen Documente im gegenwaertigen Augenblicke, wo zwischen 
Serbien und Bulgarien, auf vermutlich aehnlicher Basis, analoge, mehr 
Oder weniger gegen die k.u.k. Monarchie gerichtete Annaeherungs- und 
Verstaendigungsversuche vorliegen, von doppeltem Interesse sind. 

Es ist mir, bei dieser Gelegenheit, noch eine sehr angenehme Pflicht, 
Ew. Excellenz besonderes Augenmerk auf die, bei Beschaffung dieser 
Documente bekundete, Geschicklichkeit und politische Verwendbarkeit 
Legations-Secretaers von Storck zu lenken, da der genannte Beamte 
nicht nur mit unermuedlichem Eifer und Fleisse seinen zahlreichen 
amtlichen Agenden nachkommt, sondern auch ausgezeichnete private 
Verbindungen aufrechterhaelt und, wie der vorliegende Fall beweist, 
zum Nutzen des allerhoechsten Dienstes verwertet. 

Genehmigen Ew. Excellenz den Ausdruck meiner tiefsten Ehrfurcht. 

Forgdch. 

Beilage zu Bericht Sofia No. 27. 

Streng geheim, 

2 Beilagen. 

In meiner mit Bericht vom 4. Mai i.J. No. 21C guetigst nach Wien 
unterbreiteten Meldung ueber die geplante Nischer — ^Fuersten— Begeg- 
nung erlaubte ich mir, des im Jahre 97 zwischen Weiland Koenig Alex- 
ander und Fuerst Ferdinand abgeschlossenen Vertrages, dem spaeter 
auch der Fuerst von Montenegro beigetreten ist, Erwaehnung zu thuen. 
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Da die Bestimmungen obigen Vertrages mit den kuerzlichen Nischer 
(muendlichen oder schriftlichen ?) Abmachungen fast identisch sein 
sollen, — abgesehen von der Basis der Verstaendigung, die damals in einer 
Theilung Macedoniens nach Interessensphaeren gesucht wurde, wnehrend 
heute angeblich auch serbischerseits das Project einer kuenftigen Anto- 
nomie acceptiert worden ist — ^habe ich getrachtet, mir wenigstens den 
Text des 97ger Vertrages zu verschaffen. 

Indem ich mir erlaube, denselben in photographischer Aufnahme anbei 
vorzulegen nnd gleichzeitig eine Copie der erlaeutemden Betrachtungen 
beischliesse, mit denen seinerseit Stoiloff eine Abschrift des Ueberein- 
kommens an den damaligen bulgarischen diplomatischen Agenten in 
Belgrad einbegleitete, bitte ich tiefergebenst, um strengste Geheimhaltung 
der Photographien, da aus der von der Hand des Fuersten Ferdinand 
stammenden Randbemerkung (rechts oben) die Quelle, aus welcher mir 
das Schriftstueck zuging, mit Leichtigkeit eruiert werden koennte. 

Die erwaehnte Instruction Stoiloff's ist im hiesigen Ministerium des 
Aeusseren nach dem im Acte befindlichen brouillon des gedachten Mini- 
sters von einem Beamten der genannten Centralstelle copiert worden. 

Die betreffende Platte, auf welcher dieses Schriftstueck aufgenommen 
war, habe ich nach Abschriftnahme vernichtet, um die Moeglichkeit 
einer Compromittierung meines Vertrauensmannes auszuschliessen. 

Zur Aufklaerung ueber die Provenienz der Photographien erlaube ich 
mir noch folgendes auszufuehren : 

Nachdem mir die in Rede stehenden Documente fuer eine bestimmte 
Stunde m meiner Wohnung zur Einsichtnahme in Aussicht gestellt 
worden waren, hatte ich, in richtiger Voraussicht der kurzen Spanne 
Zeit, waehrend welcher mir die Schriftstuecke zur Verfuegung stehen 
wuerden, Vice-Consul v. Pottere in einem Nebenzimmer mit bereits 
eingestelltem photographischen Apparate postiert. Dank diesen Vorbe- 
reitungen war es moeglich, die Aufnahmen in wenigen Minuten 
fertigzustellen. 

Storck. 

Sofia, 9. Juni 1904. 

Beilage zu Bericht Sofia No. 27, 

Strmg geheim, (A conserver chez Vous 

F-) 

Deutsche Uebersetzung : 

Vertrag. 

Se/Majestaet der Koenig von Serbien und Se. Koenigl. Hoheit der 
Fuerst von Bulgarien, von dem Wunsche beseelt, in all jenen Fragen, 
welche sich auf das Glueck und den Fortschritt der serbischen und 
bulgarischen Nation beziehen, gemeinschaftlich vorzugehen, haben sich 
ueber folgendes geeinigt : 

I. Alle jene Fragen, welche die Interessen der serbischen und bulgari- 
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schen Nation beruehren, werden durch die beiden Regierungen — die 
serbische nnd bulgarische — ^im gegenseitigen Einvernehmen entscliieden 
werden. 

2. Keine der beiden erwaehnten Regierungen darf, einseitig und ohne 
vorheriges Einvernehmen, irgendetwas unternehmen, was den gegen- 
waertigen Status quo im Oriente stoeren koennte, folglich keine wie immer 
geartete politische oder militaerische Aktion. 

3. Solange die Sphaere der serbischen und bulgarischen Interessen 
in den Provinzen des Ottomanischen Reiches im gegenseitigen Einvemeh- 
men nicht festgesetzt sein wird, verpfiichten sich die beiden Regierungen^ 
in nationalen, kirchlichen, und Schuldfragen sich nicht nur einander 
nicht behinderlich zu sein, sondem sich auch gegenseitig zu unterstuetzen. 

4. Dieser Vertrag wird Ser. Hoheit dem Fuersten von Montenegro 
zur Kenntnis gebracht werden und wird dieser eingeladen werden, dass 
auch Er sich demselben anschliesse. 

Vorstehender Vertrag, von den beiden Herrschern — dem serbischen 
und dem bulgarischen — sowie von deren Ministern des Aeusseren unter- 
zeichnet, wird in zwei gleichlautenden Exemplaren ausgefertigt. 

Sofia, 19. Febmar 1897. 

Der Ministerpraesident und 
Minister des Aeussem. 

Dr. K. Stoiloff. 

Beilage zu Bericht Sofia No. 27. 

Streng geheim. 

Uebersetzung einer Abschrift eines im fuerstl. Ministerium des Aeussem 
erliegenden eigenhaendig geschriebenen Commentars des Ministers Stoiloff 
zum serbo-bulgarischen Vertrage en 1897 (nach einer photographischen 
Aufnahme, deren Flatten vemichtet wurden) : 

Von H. Stoilofi's Hand. 

1. Die Serben wuenschen nicht, sich mit Griechenland zu ver- 
staendigen. Sie trauen ihnen nicht. 

2. Die Serben fuerchten sich vor Oesterteich md glauben, dass dieses 
die Gelegenheit benuetzen will, um in Macedonien einzumarschiren und 
es Kraft des Berliner Vertrages zu pacificiren. In diesem Falle wird sich 
Serbien mit den Waffen in der Hand widersetzen ; car nous ne pouvons 
pas devenir une enclave Autrichienne. Wir vdrsprachen ihnen unseren 
Beistand in diesem Falle, indem wir am Kriege gegen Oesterreich teilneh- 
men wuerden. 

3. Wir sind uebereingekommen, dass wir ein Interesse haben, den 
Frieden und den status quo — und folglich auch die Integritaet der Tuerkei 
zu wahren. 

4. Autonomie oder Annexion der Insel Kreta, ein Krieg zwischen 


Ferdinand 

Alexander 
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Griechenland und der Tuerkei sind keine genuegenden Motive, damit wir 
aus unserer Reserve und Passivitaet heraustreten. 

5. Eine Revolution in Suedmacedonien interessiert uns ebenfalls 
nicht. 

6. Wenn sich die Revolution nach Nordmacedonien weiterver- 
breitet, wo es Slaven gibt, und wenn dann tuerkische Graeuelthaten 
folgen, koennert wir gemeinschafthch intervenieren. Serbisch-bulgarische 
Militaerokupation. 

B. A Suggested Offensive Military Alliance against Russia 
BETWEEN Sweden and Turkey, 1904 

King Oscar II of Sweden was seventy-five years of age when he 
made this curious approach, whose authenticity is vouched for by 
Calice,^ the Austrian ambassador at Constantinople, to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid of Turkey for a military alliance through which the two 
countries would attempt to deal a fatal blow to Russian expansion 
in the Scandinavian and Balkan peninsulas. Since the beginning 
of the year Russia had been engaged in the war against Japan, and 
reports reaching Europe from the east about her armies and navy 
were not encouraging. 

The external security of the two kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
had rested since November 1855 on the alliance with England and 
France in which these two powers had pledged themselves to help 
the Scandinavian countries to oppose Russian pressure and preten- 
sions. However, the second half of the century saw a changed 
situation in Europe. The value of the Anglo-French guarantee had 
been undermined by the defeat of France in 1870, and Germany 
herself had already pushed northwards through Denmark. To 
maintain the integrity of his territory. King Oscar’s only course was 
to affirm a strict neutrality and a careful avoidance of Great Power 
politics. Internal economic and political controversies also dictated 
this as the safest road. This objective was successfully achieved, 
and it was only at the very end of the century that the old bug- 
bear once more caused serious anxiety. Russian policy in Finland 
from 1898 onwards again made the Scandinavian countries acutely 
aware of the Russian danger. And, furthermore, Russia was now 
allied to France. 

In these circumstances, the security of Scandinavia seemed 
problematical, a side-issue, depending, as it were, on the outcome 
of larger questions and the exigencies of a particular moment. It 

^ Copies of relevant documents are appended. Wiener Staatsarchiv : Gelaeim 

XXXin/33* 
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is imaginable, therefore, that this Swedish king, whose motto had 
faithfully^ been quieta non mover should have entertained a 
dream-like plan to remove une fois pour toutes the perennial threat 
of Russian power. That it was fantastic is shown by his choice of 
an ally, for Europe would scarcely have agreed that a solution 
to the Russian problem lay in the success of Turkish arms. That 
it was shortsighted is seen in the naive suggestion that such a 
military adventure would have entailed ultimate British intervention 
in favour of the aggressors. 

E. W. 

Der Botschafter in Konstantinopel, Heinrich Freiherr von Calice, 
an den oesterreich-ungarischen Minister des Aeussern, Graf Golu- 
chowski, Wien. 

Constantinopel, 

am i6. November 1904. 

Hochgeborner Graf, 

Ich halte es fuer meine Pflicht Euer Excellenz auf den Inhalt der 
im Anschlusse mitfolgenden vier Telegramme, welche eine geheime 
Correspondenz zwischen dem Palais und dem tuerkischen Gesandten in 
Stockholm bilden und sich auf ein vom Koenig von Schweden dem Sultan 
offerirtes AUianzverhaeltnis der beiden Souveraene gegen Russland 
beziehen, ganz ergebenst aufmerksam zu machen. 

Diese Telegramme halte ich fuer echt. 

Ich machte darueber eine vertrauliche Andeutung meinen russischen 
Collegen, welcher laengere Zeit Gesandter in Stockholm war. Er sagte 
mir : Autant que je connais le Roi de Su^de il me parait tout-i-fait 

capable de cela*'' 

Ohne diese Confidenzen zu erwaehnen, fragte ich kuerzlich Baron 
Marschall wie das Verhaeltnis zwischen Schweden und Russland sein 
moege ? Seine Antwort war : Schlecht. Schweden hasst Russland. 
Die schwedische Presse fuehrt eine sehr feindliche Sprache, auch waere 
Schweden eventueU fuer Russland kein zu verachtender Gegner. Es 
besitzt eine ganz ansehnliche Armee, sowie eine nicht unbedeutende 
Flotte, darunter 10 Panzerschiffe, allerdings kleinerer Gattung, mit 
insgesammt 30.000 Tonnen, Hiezu kommt noch die norwegische Flotte, 
welche ebenfalls einige kleinere Panzerschiffe aufweist, waehrend Russland 
seit Abfahrt der baltischen Flotte zur See ganz ohnmaechtig ist/' Nun 
kommt hinzu — und dies verdanke ich anderer, wohlinformierter Quelle 
— dass die Schwedische Armee sich jeder russischen Streitmacht gewachsen 
fuehlt, welche ueber Land dorthin kaeme und auf dem Landweg verpflegt 
werden muesste. 

Diese Umstaende zusammengenommen lassen mir die aus den obenver- 
wahrten geheimen Telegrammen hervorgehende Kriegslust des Koenigs 
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von Schweden, welcher den Moment fuer gekommen erachten kann, 
Finnland zurueckzuerobem, umso glaubwuerdiger erscheinen. 

Jedenfalls scbeint mir die eventuelle Stellungnahme Schwedens ange- 
sichts des russisch-japanischen Krieges ein nicht unwesentliches Element 
in der gegenwaertigen Weltlage. Wie sich nun der Sultan zu obiger 
Einladung verhalten wird, ist eine weitere interessante Frage. Ich meine, 
dass Er sich's lange ueberlegen duerfte. 

Genehmigen Euer Excellenz den Ausdruck meiner Ehrfurcht. 

Calice. ‘ 


De Stockholm k Yildiz 3 novembre 

J'ai expedie en date d'hier k Votre Excellence un rapport concemant 
la grave declaration que Sa Majeste le Roi m'a faite au cours de Taudience 
privee quhl a bien voulu m'accorder. Je prie Votre Excellence de vouloir 
bien m’accuser reception de ce rapport aussitdt qu’il sera parvenu. 


De Yildiz k Stockholm 3 novembre 

Urgent. D'ordre Imperial, veuillez m'adresser telegraphiquement un 
resume succint de Votre entrevue avec Sa Majesty le Roi. La Legation 
de Su^de et Norvege k Constantinople ayant, de son cot6 porte k la con- 
naissance Imperiale que des d6clarations tr^s importantes Vous ont et6 
faites par le Roi, notre Auguste Maitre tient k les connaitre un moment 
plus t6t. 


De Stockholm k Yildiz 4 novembre 

Tr^s confidentiel. J'ai Thomieur, conformement aux ordres de notre 
Auguste Maitre, de rendre compte succintement k Votre Excellence du 
resultat de Taudience privee que Sa Majeste le Roi m'a fait I’honneur 
de m’accorder ces jours-ci. 

D^s le debut cette audience, Sa Majeste le Roi, apr^s s'^tre enquis, 
avec son amabilite coutumi^re, de la precieuse sant6 de notre Auguste 
Maitre, m’a parle de la guerre russo-japonaise et demontre par des con- 
siderations fort perspicaces les nombreuses chances que le Japon a de 
sortir victorieux de la lutte. Apr^s m’avoir, par des aper^us historiques, 
rappele la paine seculaire qui a toujours divise la Su^de et la Russie, 
amsique les attentats systematiques portdes dans le temps, et m^me 
encore de nos jours, par cette Puissance k TEmpire Ottoman, Sa Majestd 
m'a dit que, quoique ne jouant pas un r 51 e preponderant en Europe, il 
suivait avec la plus grande attention les Evolutions de la politique actuelle 
vis-^-vis de la Sublime Porte et que, en se refErant k Texperience et k 
des renseignements authentiques, il regrettait d’avoir constater que, 
t6t ou tard, la Russie se livrerait k une nouvelle agression contre la 
Turquie. Tout en me rappelant le traitE d’ alliance qui avait existe un 

II 
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moment entre la Su^de et la Turquie et me rappelant aussi que ses declara- 
tions d'aujourd’hui ne sont que la suite de celles qu'il m'avait faites Tan 
dernier, le Roi m*a prie de soumettre k notre Auguste Maitre que le 
moment actuel 6tait le mieux designe que tout autre pour ^tre mis k 
profit par la Sublime Porte qui 6tait k m^me de se refaire des desastres 
du si^cle 6coul6 ; que si Sa Majeste le Sultan se decidait en prenant 
facilement pretexte d'une seule m^me des injustices fiagrantes commises 
par la Russie k Tigard de la Turquie, la Suede de son cote, lancerait 
contre le Gouvemement Russe une armee qui, d’apr^s les evaluations 
les plus scrupuleuses, faites par le Departement de la Guerre se chiffrerait 
par 310,000 hommes bien arm6s et bien instruits, et qu'enfin cette entente 
qui mettrait absolument la Turquie et la Su^de k Fabri, une fois pour 
toutes, des menaces constantes de la Russie, pourrait fort probablement 
entrainer en notre faveur Fentree en scene de FAngleterre. Tel est le 
resume des declarations que Sa Majeste le Roi a bien voulu me confier 
et au sujet desquelles il esp^re recevoir Favis de notre Auguste Maitre. 
Je prie Votre Excellence de prendre ses dispositions pour que le contenu 
de ce t 61 egramme ainsique le rapport qui est en route soient tenus 
absolument confidentiels. 

De Yildiz k Stockholm 4 novembre 

Confidentiel. J’ai plac6 sous les yeux de Sa Majesty Votre t 616 gramme 
confidentiel. 

Veuillez, d'ordre imperial, transmettre a Sa Majeste le Roi Fassurance 
de la plus haute satisfaction de notre Auguste Maitre k ce sujet et lui 
dire que la reponse de Sa Majesty le Sultan ne pourra, naturellement, 
lui ^tre communiquee qu'apr^s les deux ou trois jours d'examen et de 
reflexion qui devront suivre Farrivee de Votre rapport circonstanci6 4 
ce sujet. 

A Foccasion de cette audience, Sa Majeste, tout en Vous transmettant 
ses Salutations Imp^riales, me charge de Vous informer qu'elle a, en outre, 
daign6 Vous conf^rer le grade de general de division en premier et Vous 
accorder une gratification de 500 livres. De plus, pour Vous donner une 
nouvelle preuve de son estime personnelle, notre Auguste Maitre s'est 
plu k faire don k Votre epouse d'une broche en brillants. 

Constantinopel, 

am 23. November 1904. 

Hochgeborner Graf, 

Ergebenst bezugnehmend auf mein Schreiben vom 16. d.M. beehre' 
ich mich Euer Excellenz hierneben zwei weitere, mir auf geheimem Wege 
zugekommene telegraphische Correspondenzen zwischen dem Palais und 
dem tuerkischen Gesandten in Stockholm, betreffend die vom Koenig 
von Schweden des^ Sultan ang^tragene Offensiv-Allianz gegen Russland, 

gehorsai?]iSti ^ , 
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Das eine dieser Stuecke stellt die vorlaeufige Antwort des Sultans an 
Koenig Oskar vor, in welcher das Bestreben, die Angelegenheit dilatorisch 
zu behandeln deutlicb hervortritt, indem Seine Majestaet Abdul Hamid II 
sich vorbehaelt, seine definitive Antwort in Monatsfrist zu ertheilen und 
was Fristen beim Sultan bedeuten, weiss alle Welt zur Genuege. 

Die zweite Pi^ce ist die Rueckaeusserung des koeniglich schwedischen 
Allianzwerbens und in dieser wieder zeigt sich die Ungeduld, mit welcher 
Koenig Oskar der weiteren Stellungnahme des Sultans entgegensieht. 

Dass Letzterer sich diesfalls nicht beeilen duerfte, habe ich vorausgese- 
hen und dies auch in meinem eingangs bezogenen Schreiben angedeutet. 

Genehmigen Euer Excellenz den Ausdruck meiner Ehrfurcht. 

Calice. 

De Yildiz k Stockholm 13 novembre 

Confidentiel. Le rapport que Votre Excellence m'a ordonne pour 
me rendre compte des details de son entrevue avec Sa Majeste le Roi a 
et6 place sous les yeux de Notre Auguste Maitre. Ainsique je Vous 
Tavais fait savoir par le teMgramme que je Vous avals expedie en reponse 
k celui me rapportant, en resume, des declarations de Sa Majeste le Roi, 
Notre Auguste Maitre a et6 vivement satisfait et touche de rinitiative 
prise par le Roi. Sa Majesty Imperiale le Sultan tout en reconnaissant 
rint^r^t qu'offrirait au Gouvernement Imperial Texamen approfonde 
de la proposition de Sa Majeste le Roi, consid^re, dans sa haute sagacity 
politique, que les circonstances actuelles ne sont pas de nature a determiner 
Tadoption de decisions aussi graves sans avoir, au prealable etudie non 
seulement le fond de la question mais consulte aussi la situation generale 
de TEurope. En consequence, Votre Excellence est chargee, tout en 
menageant les susceptibilites du Gouvernement de Sa Majeste le Roi 
et en ayant surtout soin de ne laisser s’operer au moins pour le moment 
aucun revirement dans les heureuses dispositions dont il a temoigne k 
notre egard, de temporiser jusqu'^ ce que Sa Majeste le Sultan juge venue 
le moment de donner aux declarations du Roi une reponse precise et 
detainee. Vous pouvez meme affirmer que dhci un mois ou plus tard, 
cette reponse sera dejJt parvenue k Stockholm. Veuillez Vous acquitter 
de cette demarche avec tout le tact qui Vous distingue. 

De Stockholm k Yildiz 15 novembre 

Confidentiel. J'ai re9u le teiegramme de Votre Excellence et me suis 
empresse d’en faire porter le contenu k la connaissance du Roi. Sa 
Majeste a daigne, en reponse, m'honorer de ses compliments et m'a fait 
savoir qu*Elle attendait avec impatience la reponse definitive promise 
par Notre Auguste Maitre. 
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2 ND Series. XIL The Detente between Lord Salis- 
bury AND Count Shuvalov (April 1878) 

446. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 23 March/4 April 

(ch) Conversation un pen vive avec Salisbury, k la suite de fausse 
nouvelle que avancions sux Gallipoli. J'ai repondu k sa demande de 
nous voir raster calmes, que c'est nous qui avons lieu de demander attitude 
calme k TAngleterre, en presence de surprises cotidiennes, telles que 
mobilisation, circulaire. II a repondu avec vivacity que ces mesures 
^taient anodines, comparees k la presence d'une armde formidable k 
Constantinople et Bosphore. J'ai dit que craindrais consequences d'une 
nouvelle surprise anglaise. 11 a repondu : voulons solution pacifique, 
ne comptons faire de plus en ce moment. 

447. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 23 March/4 April 

(cl) Received expedition of 17/29. (ch) Salisbury d6sire remettre 
sur tapis Conference preliminaire de Berlin, il sera probablement demarche 
ad hoc. 

448. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 23 March/4 April 

(cl) Je vois malheureusement que sans s'etre prealablement concertos 
Andrassy et Salisbury tons les deux ont emboite le m^me pas. 

Press greets Salisbury's circular with enthusiastic iloges, 

449. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 23 March/4 April 

Daily Telegraph quotes Ignatyev’s remark at Vienna mon ami 
Salisbury.” II me revient que Salisbury les accept e comme une ironie, 
et dans ses rapports avec moi, comme j’ai pu le remarquer, il craint 
outre mesure de devenir '' mon ami ” a moi. 

450. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 24 March/5 April 1878 
(cl) Received telegrams of 22 and 23. 

(ch) Ce n’est que si escadre anglais quittait Mer Marmora et s'eloignait 
de Gallipoli, que nous pourrions donner excuse (explication ?) au sujet 
du Bosphore et des Dardanelles. 

451. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 25 March/6 April 

(cl) Repetition du tflegramme No. i du 23 Mars. 

(ch) (as above) with word Assurance, 

504 
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452. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 8 April 

Calm since some days. Opposition begins to se relever. Pourparlers 
of London and Vienna — can't learn an 5 d:hing, Beust etant tr^s reserve 
a mon 6gard et mes relations avec Lord Salisbury rien moms que cordiales. 
Comme Vous le savez, mon intimite avec Lord Derby et la pretendue 
influence que j'exer9ais sur sa politique rendent le Marquis plus raide k 
mon 6gard. Appears to fear above all too frequent and too intimate 
visits. 

453. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 28 March/9 April 

(cl) Received Votre telegramme No. 2 . Aujourd'hui i heure matin, 
discussion au Parlement du Bill de mobilisation continue encore. Derby 
a vivement critique circulaire, qui resultera non en triomphe mais en 
humiliation diplomatique. 

(ch) Langage ministeriel plutdt pacifique. C'est un bon symptome, 
mais qui ne resout encore rien. On fait pressentir de Berlin concessions 
russes. 

454. Shuvalov to (Gorchakov, 28 March/q April 

(cl) Viens de lire seance d'hier in extenso. 

(ch) Discours Salisbury le plus mauvais de tous. C’est un developpe- 
ment de sa circulaire, empreint d'hostilit6 envers nous, et faisant appel, 
s'il y a lieu, aux miles vertus de TAngleterre. 

455. Gorchakov to Oubril, 9 April 1878, St..Petersbourg (enclosed 

IN above) 

Acknowledges 

La poste de ce matin a emporte une dep^che a Votre adresse k laquelle 
se trouve annex^e ma demi^re corr^spondance avec M. le Gendral de 
Schweinitz concemant les mouvements de Tescadre anglaise, si elle repasse 
les Dardanelles et mouille de nouveau a Besika. 

C'est le chainon que desirait le Prince de Bismarck. 

Nous avons et6 bien faiblement edifies de son action en notre faveur, 
surtout en ce qui concerne TAutriche. Mais je dissimule cette impression 
vis-i-vis de M. de Schweinitz. 

Quant k TAngleterre, il me semble quo M. de Bismarck ne serait pas 
mal dispose k retirer son ^pingle du jeu, m^me dans les pourparlers avec 
le Cabinet britannique, ou Finsistance qu'il met a recommander des 
n^gociations direct es entre nous et Londres, dont Vous seriez Finter- 
mediaire. Je rends justice k Fhabilete de Finterm6diaire, mais je crois, 
comme Vous, qu'il vaut mieux laisser ces negociations, qui peutitre 
n'am^neront pas k grande chose, entre les mains de M. le Chancelier 
d'Allemagne. Cela vaut mieux que de lui foumir un pretext e pour 
reprendre ce rdle d'inaction qui parait r^pondre k sa nature quand il 
s'agit de nous. 
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Au reste, Vous avez parfaitement juge la situation dans Vos dep^ches 
de 4/16, 5/17 avril, c*est-^-dire ne pas nous exagerer Tefficacite de 
rintervention allemande et conclure que la clef de la question est k 
Vienne. 

Jusqu'ici nous n'avons de s6rieux sur les pourparlers de M. Novikov 
que les deux t 61 ^grammes sur son premier et second entretien avec le 
Comte Andrassy qui contient le dossier diplomatique. Nous attendrons 
les rapports ddtailles de M. Novikov pour former notre jugement. Ce 
que nous savons jusqu'ici n'est gu^re satisfaisant. 

Vous serez aussitot renseigne. 

456. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 29 March/io April 

(cl) Received No. 4. 

(ch) On m’a confi6 sous grand secret que Munster a propose aujourd'hui 
mediation de Bismarck dont premiere condition serait sortie de fiotte et 
recul equivalent de notre armee. Salisbury a accepte en principe, mais 
s'expliquera quand saura si nous acceptons mediation. 

457. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 29 March/io April 

(ch) Discours Derby a vivement froisse TEmpereur d'Autriche et le 
Gouvemement frangais. Ils Tout fait savoir k Londres. Salisbury trouve 
Tarticle 9 de Votre r^ponse raide et dfeobligeant pour rAngleterre. 

458. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 30 March/ii April 

(ch) Jeudi. No, 6 received. Bismarck nous a en effet fait proposition 
dont Vous parlez et dans les mtoes termes, nous demandant secret surtout 
vis a vis de TAutriche. Avons accepts. Gest par Russell qu'il a fait 
la demarche. En attendant apprenons que Sultan a confie en secret 
au Grand Due Nicholas que la m^me id6e lui a 6te communique directe- 
ment au nom de la Reine Victoria. Done notre ami de Berlin aurait agi 
d'apr^s insinuation venue de Londres, ce dont il ne nous a pas parM. 
Tout cela pour vous seul. 

459. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 31 March/io April [sic— really it] 

No, 6. Rega 6. 

(ch) Prie que Schweinitz ignore mes communications. Gouvemement 
Anglais consent retirer flotte de Marmora, Dardanelles et golfe Saros 
Besika, si nous retirons armee derriere ligne trac6e ainsi : de Deagac 
k Andiinople le long derriere chemin-de-fer qui resterait k nous, 
d'Andrinople derriere ligne tir6e k Vest jusque Mer Noire, Comme 
derniere concession Gouvemement admettrait si insistons beaucoup que 
Midia soit englobe dans notre sphere. Anglais pretendent nous offrir 
ainsi avantage relatif sur flotte puisque avec usage des voies ferries 
pourrions tire les premiers k Constantinople et surtout mettre imm6diate- 
ment torpilles dans les Dardanelles. Ces n^gociations sont connues k 
Vienne. 
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460. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 1/13 April 1878, St. Petersbourg 
Mon cher Comte, 

Votre expedition confiee au Colonel Wellesley nous est parvenue. 
J’y reponds sans retard en Vous envoyant un dossier de pieces diplo- 
matiques que je prie M, d’Oubril de Vous expedier par messager special. 

II Vous mettra au courant de toutes les nuances de la situation. 
Vous y trouverez entre autre notre correspondance compute avec U Cabinet 
de Vienne sur les questions qui nous divisent. 

Nous Tavons portee k la connaissance du Cabinet de Berlin en Tinvitant 
k se prononcer sur la maniere dont le Gouvemement austro-hongroise 
comprend et pratique Tentente k trois. 

Si la demarche actuelle de mediation du Prince de Bismarck reussit, 
elle aura pour ef et une detente pacifique dont Tinfluence se ferait sentir 
k Vienne. Le Comte Andrassy devrait renoncer aux exigences qu'il 
n'amis en avant qu'en s'appuyant sur Tattitude menagante de TAngleterre. 

II est possible qu'il en resulte un accord sur la base des concessions 
que nous lui offrons. 

En pareil TAngleterre perdant son imique alli6 eventuel, devrait 
egalement restreindre ses exigences ou en chercher la satisfaction dans la 
voie des compensations que le Marquis de Salisbury Vous a fait entrevoir. 

Cette situation, si elle se d^veloppe, peut rouvrir les portes du Congrfes. 

Nous n'avons pas d'idees arr^tees k ce sujet. Sll y avait chance k 
ce qu'on abordit les deliberations avec des dispositions conciliantes et 
equitables, nous ne voudrions pas nous fermer cette issue pacifique. 
Mais si nous devions nous trouver devant un tribunal prevenu oii nous 
serions condamnes d’avance, mieux vaudrait pour nous maintenir le 
status quo en recherchant des ententes separees. 

Notre circulaire responsive est entre Vos mains. Elle parait produire 
une impression calmante. Sll y avait quelque bonne foi k Londres, on 
devrait reconnaitre qu'elle ecarte les reproches adressees a notre attitude 
au sujet du Congr^s, puisque chaque point des objections du Marquis de 
Salisbury s'y ^trouve discuter. Mais entre discuter ou se soumettre 
d'avance la distance est grande, et nous ne la franchirons pas. 

461, Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 1/13 April 1878 

(ch) Bismarck a r6pondu que trouvait proposition anglaise acceptable 
et Tavait communiqu6e k St. Petersbourg. Prie me tenir au courant. 

462. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 1/13 April 

(cl) Received telegram No. 6. Demain matin courrier pour Londres. 

(ch) Ne saurions consentir k la dislocation de nos troupes telle que le 
Cabinet anglais la desire. Elle ne r6pond pas k la proposition Bismarck, 
bas6e sur la parity du calcul de temps quant aux distances. Chemin de 
fer n'est pas la mer et ce n'est pas ainsi qu'on peut transporter une armee. 
Bismarck nous a fait textuellement par Schweinitz la proposition anglaise. 
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favorable pour nous que Tadmission d'un tiers. C'est pourquoi je Vous 
prie de garder ces renseignements pour Vous seul. 

463. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 2/14 April, No. 8 

(cl) Re9u 7. J'ai prevu Vos intentions et me suis tenu enti^rement, 
(cli) k r 4 cart des pourparlers. Vous tiens au courant, pour que puissiez 
verifier exactitude. Vous demande r^ciprocite dans mSme but. 

464. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 2/14 April 
(cl) Received telegram No. 8. 

(cb) Bismarck trouve comme nous que les contrepropositions de 
TAngleterre ne sont pas admissibles. II telegraphiera dans ce sens k 
Munster. S’il ne regoit pas de reponse, il ne poursuivra T affaire que si 
nous le desirous. Je lui ai repondu que TEmpereur lui serait gre de la 
continuation de ses bons offices. 

465. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 3/15 April, No. 9 

(ch) Wellesley est venu m' assurer de la part de Salisbury de son 
extreme desk de paix et de reunion du Congr^s, si acceptions conditions 
anglaises et prenions engagement de discuter toute question qui serait 
propos^e dans cette reunion. J'ai dit que ne comprenais pas le sens de 
la demande anglaise, qu'avions d 6 ]k declare a maintes reprises liberty 
complete de discussion pour tous comme pour nous, ce qui est parfaite- 
ment entendu dans les termes. Liberty d'appreciation et d'action : mais 
que je ne pouvais admettre qu'on nous citdt devant le Congr^s comme 
devant un tribunal dont nous aurions k accepter Tarr^t : ce que FAngle- 
terre n'admettrait pas pour elle-mdme. J'ai prie Wellesley de dire k 
Salisbury que nous partagions desk de paix qu'il a manifeste par son 
entremise. 

466. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 3/15 April, No. 9 

Received No, 8. (ch) Lundi. Bismarck a charge Munster de se 
concerter avec moi sur situation et lui faire connaitre mon opinion. 
J'ai repondu en termes g^neraux que resterions dupes si acceptions 
arrangements d6savantageux en presence de solution pacifique trop pr^- 
cake, mais qu*il est tr^s desirable que pourparlers ne soient pas rompus, 
ce qui rendrait situation beaucoup plus mauvaise qu'avant. Bismarck 
fait demander au Gouvemement anglais s’il consentirait pour le cas on 
russes accepteraient d 61 imitation anglaise, pour termes de quelques jours 
pour denoncer d'avance intention de reprendre positions actuelles. Bis- 
marck croit que si anglais acceptaient il n’y aurait plus inegalite pour nous. 

467. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 3/15 April, No. 10 
Me referant a No. 9. 

(ch) Salisbury accepte proposition denoncer pr^alablement reprise de 
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positions actuelles attendra que Bismarck fixe le nombre de jours ad hoc. 
II conteste possibilite pour flotte de revenir dans 24 heures, privee de 
phares, flotte ne pent marcher de nuit sans danger et a besoin de deux 
jours et une nuit pour revenir Constantinople. Je doute que Gouverne- 
ment anglais fasse plus grandes concessions, surtout quant k ligne demarca- 
tion proposee par lui : mais il admets que Turcs ne devraient 6galement 
pas sortir des positions qu’ils occupent. 

468. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 3/15 April 

Re efforts of Bismarck for Congress. Allows England to fix line of 
demarcation behind which Russian troops are to retire. 

469. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 4/16 April, No. ii 
Received No. 9. 

(ch) Langage et attitude Salisbury en effet plus pacifiques mais base 
d'entente manque. Je regrette que Bismarck traite question militaire 
isolement de question Congr^s. A quoi bon des mouvements militaires 
desavantageux pour nous avant de savoir si pas ulterieur vers solution est 
possible ou non. 

470. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 4/16 April 

. . . transmits sympathies of Princess of Wales. Le Prince de Galles 
tr^s intempere dans son langage, surtout apres diner, a dit k une de ses 
amies qui s'est empress^ede me le rep^ter '' ces malheureux (c'est de 
nous quhl parlait) ne savent pas a quoi ils s'exposent. Nous leur pre- 
parons trois expeditions de differents cbtfe.'' 

. Words seem significant because elles se rattachent k la demission 
de Lord Derby."' 

471. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 4/16 April 

Munster instructed by Bismarck to keep Shuvalov au courant before 
discussing with Salisbury. 

472. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 5/17 April 
Malentendu between Bismarck re demarcation. 

473. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 5/17 April 1878, No. 10 
Received Nos. 9 and 10. 

(ch) Admettons en principe demiere proposition germano-anglais, 
mais devons d'abord nous entendre avec porte sur eiargissement de z6ne 
neutre et d'autres dispositions concemant notre position militaire. 
Oubril nous mande que TAngleterre nous reserve de fixer terme de 
denonciation pour retour 6ventuel de Tescadre anglais. A ce sujet 
pourrons nous expliquer plus tard. 
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474. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 6/18 April, No. 12 

Received No. 10. 

(ch) Oubril fait erreur. Angleterre reserve k Bismarck de fixer terme 
d^nonciatioB. Bismarck t^l6graphe aujourd'hui : Gorchakov demande 
reunion Congr^s : Sondez Angleterre. Munster r6pond avec raison : 
Angleterre prMe aller en Congr^s, si sa condition maintenue, ou sur 
quelque base nouvelle. II ajoute que Gouvemement anglais accepterait 
formule suivante. Revision des Traites de '56 et '71 dans leurs rapports 
avec S. Stefano. Veuillez me dire si je dois appuyer ou contrecarrer cette 
formule. 

475. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 6/18 April, No. 13 

(cl) Papers announce despatch of Indian troops to Malta, and do 
not deduce war from this. 

476. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 6/18 April, No. 14 

Jeudi. Received expedition Stendmann. 

(ch) Salisbury se montre trfes conciliant. A repondu Munster que 
^tait pr^t k entrer Congr^s aussitdt que discussion de tout le traite serait 
assuree. II croit preferable ne pas poser nouvelles bases k reunion 
Congr^s afin de ne pas soulever nouvelles difficultes mais pense que 
Congr^s sans entente prealable sur points principaux entre St. Petersbourg 
et Londres conduirait non k paix mais k guerre : il propose accord prealable 
sur points principaux soit directement soit par entremise de Berlin. Je 
crois ce dernier moyen le meilleur. Salisbury attache grande importance 
k ce que question militaire soit resolu afin d'^loigner dit~il contact 
dangereux et matiferes inflammables. 

477. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 7/19 April, No. ii 

Mes relations avec Lord Salisbury sont trop froides pour qull me 
mette de la confidence de ses visees. Danger to Russia gains from two 
sides. Austria-Hungary opposing in Europe, England in Asia. 

478. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 7/19 April 1878 

(cl) Received No. 12. 

(ch) II y a exageration. Me suis borne k dire k Schweinitz que 
Vous regrettiez que Bismarck s'occupe seulement de la question militaire 
et ne parle pas de Congr^s. Je m'etonne qu'^i Londres on ne se soit pas 
contente de mon t^legramme No. 9. II y a de Tenfantillage ou de mauvais 
vouloir d6guis6. Formule revision des Traits de '56 et '71 dans leurs 
rapports avec S. Stefano nous avait d 6 ]k 6 t 6 proposee par Bismarck dans 
premiers jours de mars. Nous Tavons trouvee assez correcte, n'y avons 
pas objects et n'objectons pas. Seulement il faut qu'on se contente de 
la communication d^k faite du Traits de S. Stefano k toutes les Puissances 
et qu'on n’insiste pas que nous le pr6sentions au Congr^s de nouveau, 
comme devant un tribunal . 
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[Copy in Shuvalov's hand, from '' Je m'etonne " to end, on separate 
sheet evidently for use by Shuvalov.] 

479. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 8/20 April, No. 15 

(cl) Received No. ii. C'est ma profonde conviction que (ch) nous 
ne devons pas'bouger arm^e avant que Congr^s soit assure. Communica- 
tions allemandes deviennent impatientes. J'ai prie Munster de ne pas 
transmettre celle d'aujourd'hui disant : '' Russie se reserve k Ellem^me 
de formuler terme denonciation. Cela serait compromettre negociations, 
puisque Angleterre a abandonne cette initiative k Bismarck, qui est 
libre de s'approprier terme que nous fixerons." 

480. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 9/21 April 1878 

(ch) Dimanche. No. 12. Regu telegramme No. 15. 

Avons propose k Bismarck fixer six fois vingtquatre heures comme 
terme de denonciation du retour, s'il y a lieu, de Tescadre anglais de 
Besika dans la Mer Marmora. 

481. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 9/21 April 

(ch) Par voie tr^s secrete. Savons que le Cabinet anglais demande 
k Porte si elle consentirait k autoriser entree de son escadre dans la Mer 
de Marmora dans le cas oh aujourd'hui par un arrangement avec la 
Russie il la retirait k Besika. Pour Vous seul. 

482. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 10/21 April, St. Petersbourg 
Mon cher Comte 

Dans la crise que nous traversons je crois important de Vous tenir 
r6guli^rement au courant de tons les details de la situation. Vous les 
trouverez dans les pieces du dossier diplomatique Elies me 

dispensent de tout commentaire. Ma lettre confidentielle k Oubril du 9 
AvriL expose le jugement que nous formons. Au reste le terrain est 
si mouvant que souvent le lendemain modifie ce qu'avait annonc6 la 
vielle. 

Mon pli du jour sera emport6 jusqu'h Paris par le Baron Velho. Le 
Prince Orlov Vous Texpediera para messager special. 

Les donnees que je Vous ai transmises par mon tel6gramme d'hier 
No. 13 sont puisees aux sources les plus secretes. Vous les devinerez. 
II en r6sulte, que le Cabinet anglais a dejh en vue rentree de son escadre 
dans la mer de Marmora, mais que cette fois il recherche un consentement 
de la Porte (p6ur qu'on ne puisse plus lui reprocher d'etre en violation 
flagrante du Traite de 1856). Personellement je continue k croire h une 
guerre avec TAngleterre, plus tdt ou plus tard, et n'esp^re gu^re de bons 
r 4 sultats du Congr^s s'il a lieu. 

483. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 10/22 .April 1878 

(cl) Received 13. Je r^ponds k Votre 12, F^tes suspendent affaires 
jusq’h mercredi. Pourriez en profiter pour examiner ce qui suit : 
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(ch) Angleterre, craignant le plus pour Gallipoli, n'acceptera jamais 
six jours, si ce terme s'etend aussi aux Dardanelles, Bulair se trouvant k 
deux marches de nos positions futures, pourrions intercepter d^troits par 
torpilles. Mon opinion personnelle que denonciation faite, les deux 
c6t6s auraient faculte avancer imm^diatement sur Dardanelles. Nombre 
de jours ne concemerait que Constantinople, c'est-k-dire que flotte ne 
devrait entrer Marmora qu'^ T expiration du terme, autrement pourparlers 
ne r6ussiraient pas. 

484. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 11/23 April, No. 14 

(ch) Mardi. Ce matin courrier pour Londres voie de Paris. Hier 
Loftus est venu me reiterer les dispositions pacifiques de son Gouverne- 
ment, me temoignant le desir d'entrer en relations soit directement soit 
par entremise de Bismarck. Je lui ai repondu que ne demandions pas 
mieux que de connaitre les intentions pour un accord du Cabinet anglais, 
mais que jusqu’ici ne pouvions pas les saisir. Nous preferions Tentremise 
de TAllemagne sans interdire les explications directes. 

485. Giers to Shuvalov, 12/24 April, No. 13 

Mercredi. Regu 16. Chancelier alit 4 forte fi^vre. L'Empereur 
trouve que simple denonciation pour Gallipoli ne nous conviendrait pas. 
Voudrions terme primitif de 72 heures pour rentree dans Dardanelles et 
six jours apr^s denonciation pour rentree dans Mer de Marmora. 

486. Giers to Shuvalov, 12/24 April, No. 16 
Received expedition 8 April. 

(ch) L'Empereur croit aussi lenteurs calculees pour gagner du temps 
et nous eloigner de Constantinople. Necessaire que transaction coincide 
avec certitude Congres apres accord prealable sur points divergence, Ne 
declinons pas (envisager) negociations (?) directes mais croyons inter- 
mediaire Bismarck desirable, selon remarque Salisbury pour rendre 
mutuellement plus acceptables propositions venant par lui, shl pent se 
bomer k transmettre idees reciproques sans se prononcer. Si ce mode 
rencontrait des diificultes, pourriez en venir a explications directes, 

487. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 12/24 April 1878, No. 17 
Received No. 14. 

(ch) Beust commence k faire de frequentes visites k Salisbury. Ils 
ont eu deux entrevues aujourd'hui. 

488. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 14/26 April 

(ch) Munster a communique aujourd'hui au Gouvernement anglais 
Votre lettre k Schweinitz, fixant six jours. Ces transmissions simples 
sans rien appuyer ne peuvent donner bons resultats. 
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489. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 15/27 April 

(ch) Pas de reponse definitive avant lundi mais on semble dispose k 
accepter terme six jours pour Constantinople et Gallipoli k condition de 
conserver quelques croiseurs dans Dardanelles. 

490. Giers to Shuvalov, 15/27 April, No. 17 

(ch) Bismarck croyant preferable continuer directement pourparlers 
entre nous et Londres informez Salisbury que nous y sommes tout 
disposes. Comme temoignage de franchise pouvez lui faire part des 
conditions auxquelles devons subordonner retraite de nos troupes dans 
lignes demarcation proposees. Ne pourrions consentir k retraite que si 
distance et terme denonciation convenus sont acceptes par Angleterre. 
Porte execute prealablement clause traite preliminaire sur livraison 
pacifique Shumla, Varna et Batum et si Porte prend engagement de 
n’elever aucune fortification nouvelle sur zone neutre elargie. Ajoutez 
que si accord general se faisait entre Angleterre et nous, il faciliterait 
retraite reciproque ou rendrait maintien position actuelle sans danger. 

491. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 16/28 April 

(cl) Regu No. 17. Voudrais prompte reponse k 19 concernant Votre 
opinion sur (ch) croiseurs. Permettez-moi pas mentionner Batum, car 
j’apprends que c’est 1 ^ et k Poti que TAngleterre m^dite futur debarque- 
ment. Loin de faciliter livraison de Batum elle intriguera contre. 
Devrions peser energiquement sur Porte mais pas faire de Batum con- 
dition de retraite aux yeux de rAngleterre. 

492. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 April 1878 

(ch) Indiscretions du '' Times ” continuent et font du mal. Ses 
telegrammes de St. Petersbourg annoncent abstention Bismarck que 
Miinster conteste — et de Stefano condition de livraison pr6alable des 
forteresses que Votre tel6gra,mme No. 17 me charge de communiquer 
comme t6moignage de franchise pour Salisbury. 

493. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 April 

(cl) Craignant un malentendu j’ai suspendu jusqu'k nouvel ordre la 
communication de Votre telegramme No. 17. 

(ch) Munster ne salt rien et continue pourparlers. Si nous nous 
croisions Bismarck en' profiterait pour rejeter Tinsucc^s sur nous. 

494. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 17/29 April, No. 23 

(ch) Lundi. Pas de reponse sur duree de terme denonciation avant 
mercredi, 6vident qu*anglais n’accepteront aucun terme pour Dardanelles. 
Salisbury dit : pr&ence de fiotte sans troupes de debarquement ne Vous 
menace nullement mSme si arrivions semaine avant Vous tandis que 
garder passage ouvert est notre plus grand inter^t. Salisbury dit k 
Miinster : si journaux disent vrai et que Russie rattache livraison de 
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forteresses en dehors de zone neutre a retrait e de son armee, je con- 
sid^re negociations rompues. 

495. Gorchakov to Shuvalov, 17/29 April, No. 18 

(cl) Re9u No. 20. 

(ch) D'ordre de TEmpereur pouvez ne pas faire mention Batum, 
Varna, Shumla. Bornez-Vous a dire que subordonnons retraite de nos 
troupes k r^glement avec Porte de certaines conditions militaires. Quant 
au croiseurs, il y a un principe d'mviolabilit6 de traites. Porte y insiste. 
Si celle-ci consente k maintien provisoire dans Dardanelles d'un ou deux 
blitiments legers outre les stationnaires k la disposition de TAmbassadeur 
anglais, ne nous y opposerions pas. 

496. Shuvalov to Gorchakov, 18/30 Avril (Lettre trI:s confiden- 

tielle) 

Aprfes les points de vues exprim^s par Lord Salisbury et que j'ai 
consign^ dans mon rapport precedent, sa conversation devint plus intime 
et porta sur la politique de Lord Derby qui n'avait pas ete assez con- 
ciliant k notre egard [sic /] et sur la situation du moment si pleine de 
danger aux yeux du Marquis. 

J'ai profits de ces moments d'epanchement pour faire parler mon 
interlocuteur, ou plutdt mon adversaire, et pour penetrer les replis caches 
de sa pensee. 

Je commengais par faire observer k Lord Salisbury que quelle que 
soit Tesp^ce des negociations pendantes il y avait un pas de plus k faire 
aussitdt apr^s. Aboutissaient-elles, il fallait passer imm6diatement k la 
discussion prealable des points principaux du traite de St. Stefano ; 
echouaient-elles, il ne devait pas y avoir pour cela rupture entre nous 
et faudrait aborder de meme le sine qua non anglais. 

Je ne pensais pas que le Prince de Bismarck consentit k Hie Tinter'- 
mediaire dans ce second stage de la question et je ne le tenais m^me pas 
pour desirable. Sa mediation a pu etre utile quand il c'est agi de marches 
et contre-marches de la fiotte et de Tarm^e, mais quand nous en serons 
arrives k discuter les interns vitaux de nos deux pays, nul ne pourra 
le faire mieux que ceux qui ont des inter^ts les plus k coeur, lui ceux de 
TAngleterre, moi — de la Russie. 

Le Marquis abonda enti^rement dans ce sens et nous nous mimes k 
examiner les moyens les plus pratiques de conduire ces futurs pourparlers. 

A la remarque que me fit Salisbury qu*il faudrait se pr6munir contre 
les malentendus tel^graphiques et fausses interpretations des communica- 
tions 6crites, je lui dis que j'etais tout pr6t si Sa Majesty TEmpereur m'y 
autorisait k porter moi m6me a St. P6tersbourg le sine qua non anglais 
et les considerant k Tappui et revenir avec la r^ponse du Cabinet Imperial. 

Le Marquis approuva cet offre avec chaleur et ajouta que de cette 
fa9on nous mettrions notre ^change d'idees k Tabri des nuisibles indiscre- 
tions de la presse et du teMgraphe. 
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Je suis fermement convaincu, mon Prince, que si nous entamons ces 
n^gociations directes, le mode que je propose est le seul qui puisse nous 
amener k une entente si toutefois elle est encore possible. Je suis persuade 
en m6me temps que les pourparlers par telegrammes ne feront qu'aug- 
menter les difficultes et les malentendus et que nous resoudrions verbale- 
ment dans une quinzaine de jours ce que nous ne pourrions obtenir par 
correspondance que dans Tespace de mois entiers. Le temps est precieux 
et surtout couteux. 

Lorsque plus tard dans le cours de notre entretien le Marquis 
m'exprima le desir — au moins enfantin — que nous lui fassions connaitre 
quels 6taient les points du traite aux quels nous accordions une importance 
majeure et pour lesquels “ nous nous battrions ” et ceux sur lesquels 
nous serions disposes k ceder — ^je repondis : 

Vous voulez rire, mon cher Marquis, en me faisant xme pareille pro- 
position. Vous savez ce que nous voulons puisque Vous avez le trait6 
entre les mains. A vous k dire ce que Vous ne voulez pas. Le fait que 
nous consentons a la discussion du trait6 prouve que nous sommes dis- 
poses s*il y a lieu a admettre de certaines modifications, mais on ne saurait 
nous demander d'indiscr^tes confessions et d'annuler notre oeuvre en 
Tabjurant nous-m^mes. 

Salisbury a la mauvaise habitude de rire aussi bruyamment que mal 
k propos. C'est done avec un de ces eclats de rire qu’il me r6pondit : 
“ C'est extraordinaire ! C'est done Vous qui venez provoquer un 
ultimatum de ma part ! '' 

Non, — ^repliquai-je, — e'est Vous qui m’avez dit au contraire que le 
Congr^s s*il se reunissait sans entente pr^alable entre nous, devait 
infailleblement 6chouer, qu'alors c'6tait la guerre imminente et que Vous 
insistez pour T^viter sur une entente prdalable. C'est done k Vous k 
formuler Votre sine qua non et k nous k Texaminer et ^ y repondre. 

Le Marquis finit par se ranger de cette opinion — ^il eut ete difficile de 
continuer k soutenir la these contraire. 

Je reviens encore une fois sur Turgence d’6storquer au Marquis de 
Salisbury dans le plus bref delai son programme de resistance et sur 
Tutilite de Vous Tapporter moi m6me, de le discuter avec Vous, de rap- 
porter Vos decisions arm6 de tons les arguments que je r6cueillerai de 
Vous. — ^Je suis loin de croire la r6ussite de cette combinaison, mais elle 
offre le plus de chances de succ^s. 


R. W. Seton-Watson. 



THE CODE OF STEPHAN DUSAN 

Translated with Notes by Malcolm Burr, D.Sc. 

PART II 1 

Article loi. On Violence 

There shall be no violence against any man in my dominions : and 
if there should be a case of assault or violence, let all his horses be taken 
from him, one half to the Tsar, the other to him who was attacked. 

The Athos text adds that the penalty shall be “as set forth in the 
Law Book of the Holy Fathers,'* where {in the Syntagma of Matthasus 
Vlastaris, bk. chap. 8) we read that in the event of a death ensuing 
as a result of an armed attack, if the guilty party were noble, his estate 
was forfeited, and if a commoner, he was beheaded and his body thrown 
to the wild beasts. 

Article X02. On Cautionary Deposits 

There shall not be deposited any caution by any man at any time. 
And whoso shall so do, he shall pay sevenfold. 

This IS probably a prohibition of the making of large deposits of 
caution money, the deposita %n hUs sestimationem pecunia, of Justinian, 
and the “ wed *’ of old English law. §af 4 Hk has shown that it existed 
in old Czech law, under the name vzdani, where it was chiefly invoked for 
material damage of a rural nature, such as felling timber, damage by 
straying cattle, poaching and land disputes. The Serbian word, uzdanije, 
is the phonetic equivalent of the Czech word. 

Article 103. On the Trial of Slaves 

In the case of slaves, they shall be tried before their own lords for 
all their own affairs, but for cnmes they shall go before the judges, that 
is for bloodshed, murder, theft, brigandage and harbouring men. 

For the crime of harbouring, see note under Article 141. This article 
illustrates the development of what were in English law called “ pleas 
of the crown," of which the royal courts took cognisance even in the 
case of the unfree, inasmuch as such crimes involved a breach of the 
king's peace. 

Article 104. On Officers in Absence of Husband 

The oiflcer of the court shall not call upon a wife when the husband 
is not at home, nor shall a wife be summoned to court without her husband, 
but a wife shall give her husband notice when she goes to court. And 
in that matter a husband is guiltless, until she give him notice. 

This article shows a regard for the sanctity of the home which is quite 
in keeping with the Serbian tradition. 

The word translated “ officer " is pnstav. 

^ Cp. this Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 70, pp. 198 seq. 
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Article 105. On the Contradiction of Charters 

Imperial charters which are produced before the judges in any matter, 
which my Code contradicts, and which the court find invalid shall be 
brought and submitted to me. 

The wording of this clause is involved, but the meaning seems clear 
enough. The Tsar had evidently found that cases were liable to occur 
where charters and deeds of gift ran counter to the law as written in 
the Code. Therefore he orders the judges, in cases of such collision, to 
refer the matter back to him and produce the original deed. Compare 
also Arts. 78 and 83, 

But experience showed that this procedure was unsatisfactory and in 
1354 he amended it, m Article 171, where he issues direct orders to the 
judges that the Code itself is final and authoritative and overrides any 
separate deeds or enactments issued separately by the Tsar. 

The word translated charters is kmge, literally ” books. 

Article 106, On Lord's Servants 

If any servant of a lord do any crime, if he be the son of an official 
let him be judged by his father’s household by jury ; but if he be a 
commoner, let him be taken to the cauldron. 

A lord had his own servants or officials {dvoram) to whom he made 
grants from his estates in the form of promje or fiefs (see Art. 68). He 
would employ the sons of such officials as pages, messengers and so on, 
as the officials must have been men of education, very likely of noble birth 
since their privileges are here expressly protected. 

Commoners, on the other hand, probably employed as cooks, grooms, 
servants, craftsmen, would have to undergo the ordeal by boiling water 
(see Art. 33). 

For trial by jury (porota), see Arts. 151 et seqq. 

Article 107. On Beating Cooks 

Whoso shall beat the cook or officer of a judge shall be imprisoned 
and all that he hath taken from him. 

DuSan’s judges were itinerant, constantly travelling about the country, 
as Novakovi6 comments, where inns were few and probably confined to 
the cities and towns, so there is nothing remarkable in their taking a 
personal cook with them, as well as their beadle. It was also a protection 
against poisoning. The effect of the Article is to protect the personal 
staff of the judges and to add dignity and security to the judicial service, 
and in this way is quite consistent with Art. in, and the general trend 
of Du San's legislation to promote the efficiency and independence of the 
justiciary. 

The words translated '' cook” and ” officer ” are sokalnik and pristav. 

Article 108. The Tax on Taking Possession 

Touching the tax on taking possession, let it be thus : on land, three 
perpers to the officer on a village ; on a mill three perpers : on a district, 
three perpers on each village and on a city, a horse and raiment : on a 
vineyard three perpers : on a horse one perper : on a mare six dinars ; 
on a bull four dinars : on a sheep three dinars. 


KK 
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This tax, izdav, seems to have been a payment to the office of the 
court by successful litigants. 

The district '' is the Mpa. 

Artich log. On Poisoning 

If a magician or poisoner be detected, let him be punished according 
to the Law of the Holy Fathers. 

The Law of the Holy Fathers means the Syntagma of Matthaeus 
Vlastans. No copy of the Code exists without having the Syntagma 
attached to it. 

The word translated “ magician '' is Magunik. 

Article no. On Violence 

Judges who travel about my dominions and in their own province 
may not take their maintenance by force, nor ought else, save only gifts 
which may be given them by free will. 

The interest of this clause lies in the evidence that the judges were on 
circuit within a definite district (oblast) and that they had the right to 
a fixed maintenance (ohroh) for themselves and their staff, payable by the 
county. 

For the province, functions and duties of judges, see Arts. 175, 179 
and 182. 

Article in. On Insulting Judges 

Whoso shall insult a judge, if he be a lord, let all be taken from him ; 
but if it be a village, let it be scattered and confiscated. 

This Article, together with No. 107, protects the persons and dignity 
of the judges, who were by their very duties exposed to the anger of 
disappointed and often formidable, litigants. 

For scattering, see Art, 24. 

Artich 112, On Escape from Prisons 

If any man escape from prison, so soon as he come to my court, be 
he my man or a man of the Church or of a lord, forthwith let him be free. 
And if he escape, whatsoever he leave, let it belong to him from whom 
he hath escaped. 

The word translated ** prison " is temnica, literally, a dark place. 
Artich 113, On Asylum 

And any prisoner kept in my court, if he escape to the court of the 
Patriarch, let him be free, and similarly if to the court of the Tsar, let 
him be free. 

This version of the right of asylum is framed on more generous terms 
than at Byzantium, where exception was made of heretics, heathens, 
slaves, murderers, adulterers and traitors. Du§an excludes only serfs 
(Art, 72). 
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Article 114. 

Men who have broken a bail and return from abroad to my dominions, 
those who have given security for them shall pay nought. 

Novakovid quotes a modern instance of the use of bail when, in 1825, 
Milosav Resavac cleared the Resava of brigandage, which was very rife 
in that district at the time, he made use of the system of guarantors. 

Article 115. On Absconders 

If any man receive another from another estate who shall have fled 
from his own lord or court, if he produce the Tsar’s letter of pardon, 
it shall not be contradicted. 

But if he shew no pardon, let him be sent back. 

This clause once more illustrates the tendency of Dusan's legislation 
to strengthen the hold of the landowners upon their men and their power 
of judgment over their own villeins and serfs. 

Article ii6» On Finding 

If any man find anything within my territory, let him not take it 
and say : ‘‘ I will return it if any man find out.” If any man take or 
seize aught, let him pay what a thief or robber would pay. But whoso 
find anything while in the army in a foreign land, let him bring it to 
the Tsar or to the commander. 

Article iiy. Of Seizures 

If anything come to any man in the Tsar’s realm out of some city 
or other district which belonged to some other lord before the Tsar took 
that land or county, there shall be no claim, neither of man nor of aught 
else. But if that happen after the Tsar annexed those lands to his realm, 
it may not be claimed with these words : " This is from the war-time, 
when the lands and towns did not belong to the Tsar.” 

The text is somewhat corrupt and I have followed the transcription 
of Novakovi6, which makes the meaning clear enough. 

Article 1x8, Of Merchants 

No man, noble or other, may molest merchants who travel about 
the Tsar’s dominions, nor rob them by force nor scatter their merchandise, 
nor take their money by force. Whosoever shall be found seizing or 
robbing their merchandise shall pay five hundred perpers. 

This clause was evidently inserted for the sake of ratification and 
promulgation from the text of the commercial treaties with Dubrovnik, 
the party most vitally interested in the trade of Du§an's dominions,^ as 
the security of their numerous agents, dep6ts and caravans was of capital 
importance. A commercial treaty with Dubrovnik had been signed as 
early as 1195-1228 by Stephan the First-Crowned, who held the counties 
responsible for the safety of passing traders. One of the first acts of 
King Milutin was to make the villages liable, or in their default the crown 
itself, as a guarantee and to decree the penalty of five hundred perpers. 
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Article iig. Of Merchants 

Merchants who trade in scarlet cloth of better or inferior quality 
shall travel freely without hindrance in my dominion and sell and buy 
and trade however commerce may require. 

Scarlet cloth was used in the state robes of the court and noblemen. 
The Serbs evidently first heard of it from Italy, as they called it skrlat, 
probably from the Persian sagalat. It was originally the name of a heavy 
cloth, introduced to Europe by the Venetians. 

Article 120. On Customs Officers 

An Imperial customs officer may not hinder nor detain any man in 
order to sell his goods at a low price : to every man the markets are 
free and every man may take his goods wheresoever he will. 

This general order for the protection of the right of free commerce 
was constantly enacted and repeated in commercial treaties and is inserted 
in the Code for final confirmation. 

Article 121, On Pre-emptions 

And no lord, either small or great, nor any other man may detain 
and hold as security his own or other merchants, to prevent them from 
proceeding to the Imperial markets. Let every man proceed freely. 

This is a prohibition of the right of pre-emption which some lords had 
enjoyed, and an implied reservation of the right to the crown. 

Royal pre-emption of meat is mentioned in a commercial treaty 
between King Milutin and Dubrovnik. 

Still, the lords seem to have been strong enough actually to use the 
right, certainly after Du§an^s death, for it survived into Turkish days. 
Novakovid quotes a local enactment of the Sanjak of Nikopolis, which 
reserved to the pasha the first right of selling young wine and grapes for 
two or ten days after the harvest,*' to enable him to dispose of his own 
supplies without competition. It was, m fact, probably a universal 
privilege of the ruling authorities throughout the Ottoman Empire, a 
legacy of the feudal days. 

DuSan set his face against it. At the very beginning of his reign, 
before he assumed the imperial title, he issued a decree prohibiting anyone 
from hindering the men of Dubrovnik, or any other "man of the land,*’ 
that IS, agriculturist, from dealing freely in corn, under fear of the king’s 
displeasure and a fine of 500 perpefs. 

Article 122. Of Merchants 

And if any lord detain a merchant, let him pay three hundred perpers : 
and if a customs officer detain him, let him pay three hundred perpers. 

Article 123, On Saxons 

On market towns. Wheresoever Saxons have cleared forest up to 
the date of this Council, that land let them have. And if they have 
unlawfully taken any land from any lord, let the Lord sue them according 
to the law of the Sainted King. But from henceforth a Saxon may not 
clear and that forest which he clears shall not belong to him* nor shall 
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they settle people there, but it shall stand empty, so that the forest ^ow. 
Let no man forbid a Saxon so much timber as he need for his business^ 
so much let him fell. 

The " Saxons,’' i.e. German immigrants, who were engaged in mining 
and metallurgy, had cleared forests and squatted in the same way as the 
original Serbs ; DuSan was determined to stop this, though at the same 
time allowing them such timber as they needed for fuel or constructional 
work. 

It is curious that this clause is only in the Prizren and Rakovica texts, 
the latter differing in only a few minor orthographical discrepancies. Its 
omission by the later copyists is understandable, since its provisions were 
by their time obsolete, but its absence from the Athos and Struga texts 
IS surprising. 

The word clearing, kroevina, means the original estate of a family, 
cleared by them from the primeval forest , it was free and could not be 
alienated, as distinct from a hastina, which could be bought and sold. 

Article 124. Of the Law in Towns 

Greek towns which the Lord Tsar hath taken, whatsoever charters ^ 
and decrees ^ have been granted to them, whatsoever they have and hold 
up to the time of this Council, let them hold, and it is confirmed to them 
and let no man take aught from them. 

^ i.e. chrtsobouhe, Gk. XP'oao^ovXXa. 

2 i.e. prostagme, Gk TtpocndyiJLaxa, 

Article 125. Of Maintenance in Towns 

Towns are not liable to the maintenance of officials. When a country- 
man come, let him go to the inn, either small or great, and let him hand 
over his horse and all that he hath, that the innkeeper take charge for 
him entirely. And when the guest leaves, let the innkeeper hand to him 
all that he hath received from him ; and if anything be lost, let him pay 
its full value. 

As was the general custom m mediaeval Europe, State officials and 
employees and foreign ambassadors and envoys enjoyed the right of 
demanding board and lodging {pY%sU%ce) on their journeys. This nght 
was probably abused and Du§an did all he could to limit it. The system 
was necessary in remote places, where the liability was thrown on the 
counties (cf. Arts. 155 and 1 56). But in the towns there were inns “ both 
great and small,” so the system was unnecessary. 

” Inn ” IS siamamna. 

Novakovid quotes an interesting extract from Jire^ek {Arch. /. Slav. 
Phil, xiv, pp. 75-77), describing an actual case arising under this clause. 
It is from the records of the courts of Dubrovnik for the year 1405. Some 
traders from that city arrived at Vu6itm, coming from Pristina, and 
entrusted their horses and goods to the innkeeper, who took charge of 
them and locked them up. But owing to some incident connected with 
the unexpected arrival of a Turk, something was lost. The merchants 
brought an action against the innkeeper under this clause and won their 
case. 
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a duel, and no other soldier shall help them. And if anyone go to succour 
or help, let him be flogged. 

The Struga Text has for the last words da $e ubiju, let them be killed, 
for while hit% means to beat, strike or fight, uhiti means to kill. Novakovi6 
regards this as a copyist's slip, but the Athos group of texts prescribe the 
ferocious penalty, let their hands be cut off," for those who intervened 
m the quarrel. 

Article 132. Of Booty 

If anyone in the Imperial dominions buy aught from booty taken on 
foreign soil, it is free to him to buy that booty provided he do so not 
within the territories of my Empire, but on foreign soil. And if someone 
accuse him, saying : That is mine,'' the dispute shall be settled before 
a jury according to the law, whether he bought it on foreign soil and is 
not a thief nor a receiver nor an abettor : and such let him hold as his 
own. 

From this clause and No. 116 it is clear that looting was recognised as 
a custom, but subject to certain restrictions. 

Article 133. Of Ambassadors 

An ambassador proceeding from a foreign country to the Tsar, or 
from the Lord Tsar to his own lord, when he come to any village, let 
honour be done him, that he have enough ; but he must only stay for 
dinner or for supper and go his way to another village. 

The word translated “ ambassador '' is pokhsar, from the Byzantine 
dTcoHpmdptog, 

Article 134, Of Hereditary Estates 

When the Tsar grant a hereditary estate, let him to whom a village 
is given pay the logofet thirty perpers for the charter : but to whom a 
county is given, for each village thirty perpers and six to the clerk for 
the writing. 

The word translated “ hereditary estate " is hastina, the “ charter " 
is chrysohoul, and county " is Hupa, 

For the functions of the logofet, compare Art. 25. The word for clerk 
is dijak, from the Greek didxovog, “ servant,*' whence the English word 
deacon. 

Article 135. Of the Army 

If the army go through the Tsar's land and lodge in any village, let 
not the train ^ which follows the army lodge in the same village. 


^ drouga. 
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In the Year 6862, the Seventh of the Indiction 


Article 136. 

My Imperial writ may not be disobeyed, to whomsoever it be sent, 
be it to the Lady Tsaritsa, or to the King, or to the lords, great or small, 
or to any man. No man shall disobey what is written in my writ. But 
if such a writ cannot be fulfilled, then let him who received it go forthwith 
back with the writ to me to explain to me. 

This clause is the first Article in the Supplementary Code,^ dating, 
according to the majority of the MSS., from the year 6862, that is, i354* 
The clauses are of a somewhat different character, less generalised, dealing 
less with general principles, and more particular, evidently inspired in the 
light of experience gained since the first Code was promulgated. 

The Tsar had been granting very extensive privileges to the Church 
and to the nobles, but here by special edict he asserts his paramount 
authority over all, including the Empress herself, and the kmlj, or King, 
which m the Code always means his son Uro§. 

The word translated “ writ is kniga, lit. book.'* 

Article isy. Of Charters 

My charters which I have granted to the towns of my Empire, that 
which is written in them may not be changed, even by the Lord Tsar 
himself, nor by any other man. The charters are firm. 

Art. 124 had already confirmed the existing rights of the Greek cities 
incorporated within the empire by Dugan's conquests. This may hav^ 
caused some apprehension among the Serbian nobility that their privileges 
were in some way threatened, and consequently their charters, here also 
called by the Greek name of " golden bulls," chnsoholi, are definitely and 
finally confirmed. 

Article 138. Of Errors 

If there be in any charter a word wrongly written and there be 
meanings changed and words altered otherwise than my Majesty com- 
manded, let these charters be torn up and they shall not have the 
inheritance.^ 

^ i.e. hastina. 

Article I3g. 

No master may do to a serf within the territories of my Empire aught 
that is contrary to the law, save only what I have written in the Code. 
That shall they do and give. And if he do aught to him against the law 
I enact, every serf is free to lay plaint against his master, be it I the 
Tsar, or the Lady Tsaritsa, or the Church, or my lords or any man. No 
man is free to withhold a serf from my Imperial Court, only the judges 
shaU judge him according to right. And if the serf win against his master, 
let my judge give warranty that his master pay all to the villein at the 
appointed time, and that his master do no evil to the villein after the 
sentence. 
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The words translated master “ serf and lord are respectively 
gospodar, m^rop'ch and vlasMin, 

Here again is evidence that this part of the Code is a supplement to 
the original, in the reference to the earlier part, that is, to Art. 68, which 
confirms the division of the land into State or Imperial, ecclesiastical, and 
the baronial, and^that of the free men, and confirms the terms of feudal 
service due in hasHne, or hereditary estates, and promje, or fiefs granted 
in return for service, which differed only in the power of disposal and 
inheritance. 

Article 140, Of Receiving Men 

My Majesty commands. No man may receive any man, neither I the 
Tsar, nor the Lady Tsaritsa, nor the Church, nor a lord, nor any other 
man whosoever may receive any man without my Imperial writ. And 
if he receive him, let him be punished as a traitor. 

Article 141, 

And also in the market-towns, county prefectures, and in the cities, 
if anyone receive any man, in the same way shall he be punished and 
given up. 

After protecting the villeins against the tyranny of their lords, the 
Code now proceeds to forbid once more the crime of harbouring fugitive 
serfs, and to bind them more irrevocably to the land. 

Article 142. Of Lords 

Any lord, greater or less, to whom I have given land and towns, if 
any one of them be found to have seized villages and people against the 
law of my Empire which I have enacted in my Council, let his estate be 
taken from him and all that damage which he has done, let him pay 
for from his own house and let him be punished even as a deserter. 

This clause is supplementary to Art. 57, which deals with the abuse 
of authority and hospitality on the part of barons when travelling on 
duty or some temporary service. But this clause deals with cases where 
the barons were appointed to administer newly acquired territories. 
Du§an's policy was to administer the new provinces wisely and justly, so 
he sharpened the punishment for misdemeanour from mere confiscation 
to that of a deserter, which included mutilation. 

Article 14^, Of Brigands 

If any brigand, coming through a frontier province, rob anywhere 
and again return with his booty, let the Warden of the Marches pay 
sevenfold. 

This clearly supplements Art. 49, which provided for Wardens of the 
Marches or counts palatine [kraistniki)^ who were held responsible for 
raids by foreign enemies ; they are now held liable for the incursions of 
armed brigands (gousari) from across the frontier. 

Article 144. Of Those who go Abroad 

If any lord, great or small, or any other man of my Empire fare 
abroad, and the neighbouring village and the county aroxmd arise and 
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plunder Ms home and cattle which he has left, those who do so shall be 
punished as traitors to my Empire. 

This supplements Art. 58, which provides quiet succession in the event 
of the death of a landowner and protects his property during the interval. 

Article 145, Of Brigands and Thieves 

My Majesty commands. In all lands and in the towns and counties 
and in the marches there shall be no Brigands nor thieves in any region. 
And in tMs manner shall tMeving and brigandage be stopped. In whatso- 
ever village a thief or brigand be found, that village shall be scattered '' 
and the brigand shall be hanged forthwith, and a thief shall be blinded 
' and the headman of the village shall be brought before me and shall pay 
for all that the brigand or thief hath done from the beginning and also 
shall be punished as a thief and a brigand. 

Article 146. Of Bailiffs 

And also prefects and lieutenants and bailiffs and reeves and head- 
men who administer villages and mountain hamlets. All these shall be 
punished in the manner written above, if any thief or brigand be found 
in them. 

The words used for these village ofi&cers are knezov^, pr^mikjorjet vladaVar^ 
prHstanici and ieVnici, 

Article 147, Of Bailiffs 

If any bailiff make a report to his master and that lord be inattentive 
thereto, he shall be punished as a brigand or a thief. 

(In the condition of the manuscripts the translation of this clause 
must be accepted only as provisional.) 

These three clauses go together and illustrate the extent of brigandage 
in the country at the time, as well as Dugan's resolution to stamp it out. 
The word gospodar, translated “ headman in Art. 145, literally 
lord,*' must not be taken in this context to mean more than a prominent 
yeoman in the village, having his own holding, and acting in the capacity 
of representing the village, on the analogy of the present-day mukhtars of 
Macedonia and the predsednict opstine of Serbia. 

In Art. 146, Bulan includes various administrative officials in the net, 
threatening them with the actual penalties of the criminals if they were 
caught harbouring them. 

Article 148. Of Judges 

If a Church, or a lord, or any other man in my Empire disobey the 
writ of my judges whom I appoint to judge in the land, or whatever they 
write concerning any brigand or thief, they shall all be punished as 
disobedient to my Majesty. 

This and the next two clauses are all part of the one series dealing 
with brigandage. 
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Article I4g, Of Brigands and Thieves 

And in this manner shall a brigand or thief be punished, who is taken 
in the act. He is deemed guilty if there be found on him a stolen thing, 
or if he be taken in the act of robbing or thieving, or when they are handed 
to the county or to the village, or to the headmen or to the lord who is 
over them, as written above. And these brigands and thieves shall not 
be pardoned but blinded and hanged. 

Similar summary punishment of the hand-having thief " is to be 
found in the Anglo-Saxon codes. 

Article 150, Of Thieves 

If anyone sue a brigand or thief in the courts and there be no proof, 
then shall he undergo ordeal by iron, as I have decreed. Let them take 
him to the doors of the church from the fire and place it upon the Holy 
Table. 


The procedure in Ordeal by Hot Iron was as follows : a piece of iron 
was heated in the doorway of a church and the accused was obliged to 
lift it from the fire and place it on the Holy Table. If he succeeded in 
doing this without hurting himself he was declared innocent and dis- 
charged, but if he burnt his hands, it was deemed that God had declared 
him guilty. The effect was obviously to leave the decision in the hands 
of the priests. 

Article 151, Of Juries 

My Majesty commands. From now henceforward let there be a 
jury for great things and small. For a great matter, let there be twenty- 
four jurors, for a lesser matter twelve, and for a small matter, six. And 
these jurors shall not make peace between the parties, but shall acquit 
or convict. And let every jury be in a church and the priest in robes 
shall swear them. And in the jury those are believed whom the majority 
acquit on oath. 

. The last sentence means that the jury (porota) decided by a majority 
vote. 

Article 152. Of the Law 

As was the law under the Sainted King my grandfather,^ so let great 
lords be jurors for great lords, for middle persons their peers, and for 
commoners their peers. And on a jury there may be neither kinsman nor 
enemy. 

1 i.e. King Milutin. 

Article X53. Of Merchants 

Juries for foreigners and merchants shall be made half of Serbs and 
half of their fellow-countrymen, according to the law of the Saipted 
King. 
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Article 154. Of Jurymen 

When jurors acqmt on oath according to the law, and after acquittal 
guilt be proved against him whom they have acquitted, I shall fine 
those jurors one thousand perpers each and in future those jurors shall 
not be believed and they may not take either husband or wife. 

The jury system expounded m these four clauses is really a develop- 
ment of Arts. 79 and 80, concerning village boundaries, and Art. 106, 
about the trial of certain privileged persons, providing for the reference 
of the dispute to assessors of equal rank with the litigants, and to the 
empanelling in the proportions of half and half to represent each party, 
although in Art. 80 the jurors have rather the function of expert witnesses. 

Here we have a Serbian custom, by no means the invention of DuSan, 
but the elaboration of the existing system already legalised by his grand- 
father King Milutin, who in his turn certainly only formalised an ancient 
national institution. 

The porota was not a jury in the English sense of the word to-day, as 
it was used in civil but not in criminal cases. Also, it did not merely give 
verdicts, but actually tried cases. It had, fact, judicial functions. 

The earliest commercial treaties with Dubrovnik, as far back as the 
early days of King Stephan the First-Crowned (1196-1228), even before 
his coronation, provide courts for the settlement of disputes, which sat 
at an appointed place and time, that is, from St. Michael's Day (29 Septem- 
ber) to St. George’s Day (23 April), and a later enactment of the same 
king reserved such disputes for the king's court. 

The standing court was a mixed, elected tribunal, in fact, a Court of 
Arbitration, held near Dubrovnik. 

Apparently Milutm found that the long journey to Dubrovnik involved 
inconvenience and expense to his subjects, and so provided for the holding 
of mixed courts at any place. One of his decrees enacts that in a dispute 
between a Serb and a Ragusan, the decision be referred to one Serb and 
one Ragusan, and if between a Saxon and a Ragusan, to one Saxon and 
one Ragusan. 

But none of the records of Milutin refer to juries and the word porota 
does not occur, yet Du§an definitely attributes the institution to his grand- 
father, and in an edict of the same year as the Code, 1349, granting certain 
privileges to the Ragusans, he provides for each side, in mixed disputes, 
to provide one half the jury, “ one half of Serbs and one half of Latins, 
according to the Law as it was in the time of my father and of my grand- 
father the Sainted King." 

It must have been an ancient institution of the Serbian people, for the 
word porotmk occurs in the Vmodol Charter of 1288, which had no connec- 
tion with the Serbs of the kingdom and empire. 

Art. 152 also formalises the principle of trial by peers, which was 
promulgated by Milutin and gave the litigants the right of protest against 
the presence on the jury of a kinsman of the other party or of a definite 
enemy. 

Another interesting point is the expression " middle-class people," 
which seems to indicate the beginning of the breakdown of the strong 
distinction between the privileged and unpnvileged classes : here we have 
the greater barons on the one hand and the commoners on the other 
sharply discriminated as usual, but for the first time we find a definite 
recognition of an intermediate class, which presumably included the lesser 
barons, the merchants, the townsfolk and tradesmen, superior craftsmen, 
who were not of aristocratic rank, but superior to the rank and file of the 
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commoners and countryfolk in general. Perhaps the expression “ good 
people in Art. 97 refers to this early bourgeoisie, m which we must 
probably include the foreign residents, Saxons, Ragusans and Italians, 
who formed the chief element in the towns. 

Art. 153, in contrasting foreigners and merchants with Serbs, confirms 
the general impression we have of the period, that commerce was almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners, mostly Ragusans, who, though they 
spoke the same language as the Serbs, were Latins in faith and Italian m 
culture. The other foreigners were the Saxon miners and metallurgists 
and probably Greek and Italian traders, and, perhaps, some German and 
Hungarian mercenaries. 

The last sentence of Art. 154 is peculiar. Novakovi6 follows the 
Prizren text, generally so trustworthy, which has m da se kto ot mch m 
muh m lenh, “ and let none of them take husband or wife."' In Serb, 
as in Russian, different words are used for marrying according to the sex 
of the person. The Serbian verb for a man to marry is o£emh se, a reflexive 
verb from the word £ena, woman. The word for a woman, in the modern 
language, is udah se, literally, to give oneself up, but in the Macedonian 
dialect the girls still use the old verb we have here, muiiti se, from the 
word mu^, a husband. The words ni muh m the text cannot possibly be 
applied to a man. It must mean, if the text is correct, that m Du§an's 
time, women sat upon juries. 

Rovmsky quotes a record from the Zeta, from the time of Ivanbeg 
(1465-1490), m a boundary dispute when a porota was summoned of 
bjelosam with their wives. 

The later Athos and Bistrica texts have a different version, and if 
they be found to have knowingly wrongfully acquitted or given up, or 
taken any bribe, having paid as aforesaid, they shall also be banished to 
another unknown land."' This seems a more reasonable text, but it 
is difficult to reconcile it with the Prizren and Struga versions. 

It is noteworthy that trial by porota seems to have been quite different 
from trial by the judges, as the two are not coupled together and the 
jury does not seem to have dealt with criminal cases. 

Article J55. Of Maintenance 

Henceforward the right of maintenance does not ensue, save when a 
great lord with a standard comes into a county, or a lesser lord who holds 
a fief and there is no connection between them, or between their fiefs, 
they shall pay. 

Article 156. Of Maintenance 

In the lands of my Empire, speaking of serfs, lords shall not take 
maintenance nor any other payment, save that they pay from the house. 

The meaning of these two clauses is not very clear and there is probably 
something missing from the text. 

It is evidently a restriction on the right of prisMica, that is, board, 
lodging and transport (cf. Arts. 57, 125, 133 and 142), which had been 
abused, expressly denying it to lords m villages which belonged to the 
Tsar and were neither seigneurial nor ecclesiastical and were exempt from 
any burden, so that any visitor would have to pay out of his own pocket. 
Novakovid considers that lords might not demand this privilege in the 
territories of other lords and that the people were obliged to give it only 
to their own overlords and not to others. An exception is made in favour 
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of a standard-bearer, an officer of high military rank, or of a lesser baron 
travelling on duty, who held property adjoining or a pronija. In any 
case, the general meaning seems to be that the right to demand this 
privilege is abolished except in these two instances. 

Article J57. Of Guarding Roads 

Where there are mixed counties, ecclesiastical and Imperial villages, 
or seigneurial, and all the villages are mixed, and there is not one lord 
over the whole county, but if there are prefects and judges whom I have 
appointed, let them place guards on all roads, and let them hand over 
the roads to the prefects, to keep them with their guards, and if anyone 
rob or steal or do any crime, let recourse be had forthwith to the prefect, 
who shall pay him from his own house, and the prefects and patrols shall 
seek the robbers and thieves. 

The kefalije or prefects were appointed by the Tsar as his representative 
over the towns. In addition to their former duties, they are now entrusted 
with that of maintaining order on the Tsar's highways and, on the old 
principle, are held pecuniarily responsible for robberies and thefts com- 
mitted in their area, which makes this Article supplementary to Nos. 
145 - 47 - 

The Article shows that, as we should expect, iupe were often divided, 
and the holdings of big landowners did not necessarily coincide with the 
boundaries of their £upe. Where a lupa belonged to a single lord, there 
could be no question as to responsibility, the whole of which would fall 
upon the lord, and probably the Tsar would not be separately represented 
there, except by his travelling judges. Art. 160 expressly allocates the 
responsibility for the safety of the highways to the lord of the ^upa as 
to a prefect. 

But in mixed ^upe there might be towns which were reserved to the 
Tsar himself and there the prefect carried the responsibility for the roads. 

Article 158, Of Unpopulated Hills 

If there be an unpopulated hill between two counties, the neighbouring 
villages which are around the hill shall keep the watch. If they fail to 
keep watch, whatsoever happen on that hill in the wilderness by way of 
damage or robbery or theft or any crime, then shall those neighbouring 
villages pay, to whom it has been ordered to keep the watch. 

Article Of Merchants 

When merchants come for a lodging for the night, if the reeve ^ or 
headman ® of the village do not admit them to rest in the village according 
to my law as it is in the Code, if the traveller lose aught, that reeve or 
headman shall pay all, for not having admitted him to the village. 

1 i.e. vladalac, ® i.e. gospodar. 

Article 160, Of Guests or Travellers 

If it so happen that any traveller, merchant or monk be robbed of 
aught by brigand or thief, or be in any way detained, let them all come 
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to me and I will repay them what they have lost and I will recover it 
from the prefects and lords to whom the patrolling of the road was 
entrusted. 

And let any traveller, merchant or Latin come to the first guard with 
all that he has and bears with him, that the guard deliver him to guard 
all the way. And if it so happen that he lose aught, there is the jury 
of trusty men, and whatsoever they shall swear upon their soul to those 
jurors, that shall the prefects and guards pay them. 

These two articles illustrate Dusan’s care for the interests of commerce 
and his intention of protecting it efficiently. He gave protection to all 
travellers, but in Art. i6o he lays stress on merchants, who might be his 
own subjects, but were mostly Latins, that is, Roman Catholics, who 
were chiefiy Ragusans and Venetians and occasionally, perhaps, other 
Italians. 

Arikh 161. Of Jurors 

When litigants are suing in court and pleading their own case and the 
defendant is pleading his, he is not permitted falsely to accuse the plaintiff, 
neither of breach of faith, nor of any other matter, but only to defend his 
case. But when the trial is finished, if he have aught [to say], let him 
discuss it with him before my Imperial judges, but he shall not be believed 
in anything until the case is finished. 

This Article and the next two deal with procedure in the Imperial 
Courts. The drafting is somewhat involved, but it appears to forbid 
the defendant attempting to discredit the plaintiff before the evidence 
IS heard and a verdict obtained. 

Article 162, Of Officers 

Officers may go nowhere without writs of the court or without my 
Imperial writ ; but wheresoever the judges send them, they shall write 
them writs, and no officer shall take aught save what is written in the 
writ. And the judges shall keep true copies of the writs which they have 
given to the officers whom they have sent on business through the land. 
And if an officer be accused of acting otherwise than the writ prescribes, 
or if they have tampered with the writ, there shall be a trial for them and 
they shall appear before the judges, and if it be shown that they have 
fulfilled what is written in the copies which the judges keep, they are 
justified. But, if it be that they have tampered with the writ of the court, 
Iqt both their hands be cut off and their tongues slit. 

The pristavi or officers of the courts (v, ante, Arts. 56 and 91), had great 
responsibilities and many opportunities of taking advantage of their posi- 
tion, and this clause would hardly have been inserted in the supplementary 
part of the Code unless experience had shown the necessity. 

Article 163. Of Judges 

Every judge shall write his judgments and keep them and shall write 
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a copy thereof and give it to him who has won his suit. Judges shall send 
as officers good, honest and trurstworthy men. 

Article 164, Of Receiving Men 

As to men. Whoso shall have harboured a man before this Council 
shall be tried by the first court, as is written in the first Code. 

Here again we have clear evidence that this is part of a supple- 
mentary Code, published in 1354, fi'^^ years after the first. 

The offence of receiving or harbouring “ men " or serfs from other 
lords, was dealt with in Arts. 140 and 141 very sharply, in contrast to the 
milder treatment of Art. 115 in the first part of the Code. 

Article 165. Of Swindlers 

If there be a swindler who lead men into deceit, lying and fraud, he 
shall be punished as a thief and a robber. 

Article x66. Of Drunkards 

If a drunken man come from anywhere and strike anyone or cut him 
or wound him, yet not to death, then shall one eye be removed and one 
hand cut off. But if a drunken man molest anyone or pull off his cap or 
do him other insult, but do not wound him, he shall be flogged with one 
hundred strokes and cast into prison, and when he is taken from prison 
he shall be flogged again and released.' 

Article i6y. Of Litigants 

When litigants come before the Imperial Court, those words shall be 
believed which they first utter, for such are to be believed, and on them 
shall judgment be given, but on the last words, nothing. 

Article 168. Of Goldsmiths 

Goldsmiths may not be in the counties and the land of my Empire, 
but in the market-towns, where I have ordered dinars to be minted. 

Article i6g. Of Goldsmiths 

And if there be found a goldsmith outside the towns and market- 
towns of my Empire in any village, that village shall be scattered 
and the goldsmith branded : and if there be a goldsmith in a town who 
coins dinars secretly, he shall be branded and the town shall pay such 
fine as the Tsar saith. 

Article ijo. Of Goldsmiths 

Let the goldsmiths be in the towns of my Empire to strike money and 
for other purposes. 

The second half of Art. 169 occurs only in the Athos group of texts, 
but we may accept it as Novakovxd does, in spite of the omission from the 
older MSS. 
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Article lyi. Of the Law 

A further edict of my Majesty. If I the Tsar write a writ, either from 
anger or from love or by grace for someone and that writ transgress the 
Code, and be not according to right and the law as written in the Code, 
the judges shall not obey that writ but shall adjudge according to justice. 

In Art. 78 the Tsar places the written law above any deeds of gift or 
title issued by him, but only in connection with disputes over land, where 
the Church is involved. In Art. 105, where his writs clash with the law, 
the judges have instructions to refer the matter back to him. 

This practice was evidently found to be unworkable, and so the law 
was amended by this decree and the written Code made paramount, over- 
riding any special edicts or writs issued by the Tsar from time to time. 

Article 172. Of Judges 

Every judge shall judge according to the Code, justly, as written in 
the Code, and shall not judge by fear of me, the Tsar. 

This guarantee of judiciary independence is based on the Byzantine 
tradition princeps legibus alhgatus (cf. Bury, The Constitution of the Later 
Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1910, p. 29) and it has been shown by Radojcid 
that these clauses are based upon a Novella of Manuel Comnenus of 
1159. 

Article lys. Of Lords 

Lords, greater and lesser, who come to my Imperial Court, whether 
Greek, German or Serb, whether great lord or anyone else, and bring 
with them a brigand or a thief, shall be themselves punished as a thief 
or a brigand. 

As the lords who visited the Imperial Court were usually accompanied 
by a numerous retinue, probably including foreign and other mercenaries 
and armed retainers, it was a necessary precaution to hold them responsible 
for the misdeeds of their party. 

The reference to Germans is interesting. The Saxon mining and 
metallurgical engineers would hardly include courtiers among their number, 
and they are invariably referred to as Sasi. Here we have the word 
N^mac, German, and the allusion is probably to ofhcers commanding 
detachments of mercenaries, such as the German Palmann, or Philippe 
de Mezidres. 

Article iy4. Of Hereditary Estates 

Workers on the land who have their own inherited property,^ land, 
vineyards or purchased estate, are free to dispose of their own lands and 
vineyards, to give them as dowries, to give them to the Church, or to seU 
them, but there must always be a labourer on that place for him who is 
lord of that village. If there be no labourer in that place for him who 
is lord of the village, the same lord is free to take the vineyards and the 
fields. 

We have the unusual word zenUjanin, literally, a man of the land, 
really an agricultural labourer ; a similar expression, ot zemskih ljudi. 
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from men of the land, occurs in an edict of Stephan the First-Crowned, in 
contrast with the Vlah and Albanian herdsmen. In a deed of gift by 
DecansM, father of Du§an, to Hilendar, we have zemljanin in the sense 
of any man holding land, whether noble or base, and in Dusan s com- 
mercial treaty with Dubrovnik, it occurs in the sense of a rural worker 
who sells his com. 

^ i.e. hastina. 

Article J75. Of Judges 

Whoso be judge in my Imperial Court, let him judge such crimes as 
occur there. The Court judges shall also hear cases where litigants happen 
by chance to meet in my court. But let no man summon to trial in my 
Imperial Court, but in the circuit of the judges whom I the Tsar have 
appointed. Let each appear before his own judge. 

Dusan retained a judge attached to his Imperial Court, to try cases 
actually arising there, a germ of a King’s Bench. The same function was 
performed by the Palatine in Frankish courts, and by the soudi of the 
early Bohemian princes. 

Article Of Towns 

All towns which are in my dominions shall be in relation to the law 
in all things as they were in the days of the first Tsars. For suits which 
citizens have between themselves, let them be judged before the prefects 
of the towns. Or before the Church courts. And if a man from the 
country have a case with a citizen let him sue before the prefect of the 
town and before the Church and the clergy. According to the law. 

The first sentence amplifies the confirmation of the urban rights which 
was granted to the Greek towns in Art. 124 and is now extended to all 
towns in the empire. It then proceeds to give judicial power to the pre- 
fects, here called vladalac, a word which is generally used for the reeve 
or headman of a village, and to the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Article lyy. Of Suits at Court 

Lords who dwell always at my court, if they are sued, shall be tried 
by my court judges, and no one else shall try these cases. 

Article lyS, Of Judges' Writs 

If judges send their officer or writ and any man disobey and repel 
the officer, then shall the judge send his writ to the prefects and to the 
lords in which province the disobedient party is, that these authorities 
execute the writ of the judge. And if these authorities do not so execute, 
let them be punished even as the disobedient ones. 

Article lyg. Of Judges 

Judges who are travelling within the bounds of their circuit shall 
attend to and assist the poor and the needy. 

Article 180. Of Stolen Goods 

If anyone find aught robbed or stolen or taken by force, let each 
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party in the case give evidence.^ If anyone buy anything, either in the 
territories of my Empire or in another land, let him give evidence touching 
it, and if he produce no evidence, let him pay according to the law, 

^ svod, which means a special process of inquiry in cases of disputed 
ownership and charges of theft, especially of livestock. The accused party 
was called upon to give an account of his possession of the animal, and 
from whom he had originally acquired it , that person was then sent for 
and interrogated, and so on, until the whole history of the animal was 
traced back, and the existence, or otherwise, of a theft finally proved. The 
Anglo-Saxon codes are full of similar efiorts to deal with cattle-rustlers. 

Article i8i. Of Smts Before the Tsar 

My decree to the judges. If there be a big case and they cannot 
decide it and come to a decision, however great the court may be, let one 
of the judges come with both the parties before me, the Tsar. And 
whatsoever the judge shall wish to award, let them write down each 
award, that there be no mistake, and that I the Tsar may decide the case 
according to law. 

Here we have provision for appeal to the Tsar in person. 

Criminal appeals seem to have usually been decided by Ordeal by 
Boiling Water {Art. 84), or Hot Iron (Art. 150), and this is the only 
Article which suggests an appeal in civil actions. 

Article 182, Of Unlawful Suits 

No man who is in the district of the judges may bring an action in 
my Imperial Court, or anywhere else. He may appear only before his 
own judge in whose district he is, that the matter may be tried according 
to the law. 

This is but a repetition of Arts. 175 and 179. 

Article 183, Of Shepherds 

AIL shepherds of my Empire who have actions among themselves 
touching murder, brigandage, theft, killing, harbouring or land, shall 
appear before the judges of the court. 

With this Article compare No. 103, where serfs have their petty cases 
tried by their overlords, but are brought before the judges on five criminal 
counts, namely, bloodshed, murder, theft, brigandage and harbouring, A 
serf could not own property, but shepherds {stamci) were not necessarily 
serfs and might have land of their own, so to this list land disputes are* 
added. 

The article was probably inspired by attempts on the part of powerful 
barons to arrogate to themselves the power of trying their own serfs, 
villeins and shepherds for all ofiences, which the Tsar stopped by reserving 
criminal cases for his own courts. 

At the same time the Church retained the privilege of trying its own 
people, even for these offences, as is made clear in the Charter of the 
Monastery of the Archangel ; only if one party to the case was not one 
of their own men was the matter brought before the crown courts. BuSan 
granted the same right to Hilendar. 
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Article 184. Of Prefects 

My lords and prefects ^ who hold the towns and market-towns may 
none of them receive any man for the prison without my warrant. And 
if any such do receive such a man without my command, let him pay me 
five hundred perpers. 

^ kjefahje. 

Article 183. Of Prisons 

In the same way, he who holds my prisons shall receive no man without 
my warrant. 

The opening words of Art. 184 may be read in two ways. Either we 
may put a comma after the word lords,'" contrasting them, as the county 
authorities, gn the one hand, with the prefects who were in the towns on 
the other. Or we may follow Novakovid who reads it unquestioningly 
as though the expression “ who hold the towns applies to the lords as 
well as to the prefects, which implies that lords of the county had some 
functions in the towns as well. 

Article 186, Of the Judgment of Right and Crime 

Cases which were brought for right and for crimes which were com- 
mitted before the Code and which are now done, let each court go . . . 

This clause is preserved only in this fragmentary form and that only 
in the Prizren MS., so it is not possible to establish the text or interpret 
its meaning. 

Article i8y. 

Wheresoever the Tsar and Tsaritsa travel, or the herds and horses 
of the Tsar, in whatsoever village they rest, in that village no herdsmen 
may rest. And if there be one who rest in that village contrary to the 
law and the Tsar’s command, the elder of the shepherds shall be delivered 
bound to that village and he shall pay sevenfold the damage done. 

This Article, which is found only in the Athos and Bistnca texts, 
resembles Art. 82, where two parties of herdsmen are forbidden to stop 
in one village for fear of disturbance, and Art. 135, about the army, when 
the Tsar is travelling. 

Article 188, Of Treasurers 

The treasurers who are with the judges, whatsoever fines the judges 
shall impose and deliver in writing to the treasurer, such fine shall the 
treasurer take. And save what the judge impose and certify in writing 
to the treasurer, the treasurer may not take from any man. 

This is the first reference in the Code to a special official of the court 
called glohar or fines-master, whose duty it was to collect the fines imposed, 
but only upon the written certificate of the judges. 

Article i8g. Of Horses and Dogs 

Wheresoever the horses and dogs and sheep of the Tsar go, whatsoever 
is written in the Tsar’s books shall be given them and naught else. 
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This Article occurs only in the Bistrica text, and the Rakovica copy, 
which has an addition, and the kennel-men, falconers and swineherds, 
wherever they go, nothing shall be given them.” 

Article igo. Of Mast 

And where in a county there is mast, one half of it belongeth to the 
Tsar and one half to th,e lord on whose estate it is. 

The exaction of a tribute in mast and acorns was an old and wide- 
spread custom. This tribute is called in Serb hrovina, from hr, an acorn 
or beech-mast ; it was known in Byzantium as paMvtarpov ; we find this 
word in Slavonic dress m the schedule of villages belonging to Hilendar 
in the £upa of Struma, as onomma and valamstro. 

Article igi. 

If a brigand steal the Tsar's swine, let the neighbourhood pay. And 
when swine are stolen, let the swineherd be judged with the county, as 
the court may decide. 

This and the remaining clauses occur only in the Rakovica texts. 
Compare Arts. 199 and 200. 

Article ig2. Of the Court of Justice 

For three things, for treason, for blood, and for rape of a noblewoman, 
let them come before the Tsar. 

This clause, also only in the Rakovica text, seems incomplete. 

It IS evidently part of a series of enactments, with 103 and 183, dealing 
with the sphere of the Imperial Court of Justice, Dugan's King's Bench : 
it is obvious that the Tsar would wish to have direct control in cases of 
high treason for political reasons : for murder the motive is less obvious, 
and as this crime is frequently referred to in other parts of the Code, 
there is probably a special qualification omitted. 

Article igj. 

In inquisitions about horses and other acquisitions, or in any matter 
. , . justice. What is robbed or stolen, let an inquisition be made, or 
let him pay everything sevenfold. But if he say : I bought the land 
from So-and-so," let jurors release from fine : and if the jurors do not 
release, let him pay a fine. 

This is also peculiar to the Rakovica text. The first part seems a mere 
repetition of Art. 180, an enunciation of general principles, but the second 
introduces sworn arbitrators {dusevnict) in doubtful cases. The reference 
is to the custom of svod, inquisition, for which see Art. 180. 

Article 1^4. The Law of Treasurers for Church People 

The law of fines for Church people. What is adjudged before the 
Church or prefect, and those fines which are imposed, let the Church 
have them all, as is written in the charters. Those* fines shall be taken 
from Church people, as the Lord Tsar ordained the law of the land, and 
let Church officials be appointed treasurers, who will collect the fines and 
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deliver them to the Church, and the Tsar and the prefect shall take 
naught. 

This Article also occurs only in the Rakovica text. The intent is 
clearly to confirm the privileges of the monasteries granted in several 
charters, in cases where people of the Church '' are tried, the Church 
receiving all the fines, which were looked upon as a source of revenue to 
the Church. 

King Milutin set the example in his charter to the Monastery of St. 
Stefan, and Dusan granted the same privileges to Treskavac and his 
foundation at Prizren. 

The words for fine ” and '' treasurer are glob a and glohar. 

Article 

And women shall not have lodging in a Church save only the Lady 
Tsaritsa and the Queen. 

This clause is only in the Rakovica MS. 

The Queen is the wife of the Tsar's eldest son. Cf. Art. 136. 

Article ig6. Of Tonsures. 

And without the blessing of the Bishop, neither man nor woman may 
take the tonsure. To every man the law of the Church. 

Article igy. 

When a man come to any lord for the winter, let him give grass- 
tribute ; for one hundred mares, a mare for sheep, a ewe with lamb, 
and for one hundred cattle, an ox. 

The charters refer to travnina, as payment for grazing-rights, but in 
a vague manner. That of Prizren provides for it according to law, but 
does not specify the law, probably because it was a generally known 
custom. There was an official called travmlar, whose duties were 
obviously in connection with grass, trava. The Decanski charter refers 
to an old law of travnina, “ of the fiock, 2 rams and 2 lambs and a cheese 
and a dinner," 

The expression " when a man comes to any lord for the winter " 
obviously refers to the autumn migration of the herds from the alpine 
pastures, where grazing was abundant in the summer, but under snow 
in the winter, to the valleys. 

Article ig8. 

The Tsar’s revenue, tribute in kind, tax, and harac, let every man give, 
a measure of corn, half clean, half [preprostalf- and a perper in dinars, and 
the period of delivery for wheat is St. Dimitri’s Day and the second 
period is at Christmas. And if a lord do not pay the tribute in kind at 
this period, let him be bound in the Tsar's court and kept until he pay 
double. 

From the reference to haral, which is an anachronism, it is clear that 
this is the work of a later copyist, for haral was a Turkish poll-tax, and 
the word could not occur in the pre-Turkish days. Probably the main 
text is authentic, though not accurate : the latter part deals only with 
S06, pa5ntnent in kind. 

^ What this word means is not clear. 
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Article igg. 

And if a horse die in a village and if the village hath not killed it, nor 
driven it away, but it have died by act of God, the village shall pay 
nothing. 

Article 200. 

And if any man in the land whose horse die, or a wolf have eaten it, 
or himself killed it, and he have taken keep for the horse, and the truth 
be found, if it be so, let the lord whose man he is pay sevenfold. 

These clauses are as confused as the others which are peculiar to the 
Rakovica text, but clearly they form part of a group, with Arts. 190 and 

191. 

The object is to prevent barons^ grooms from claiming the right of 
fodder for horses which may figure on the schedule as their masters' 
property, but have died m the meantime. 

Article 201. 

If a serf flee anywhere from his lord to another land, or to the Tsar's, 
where his master find him, let him brand him and slit his nose and assure 
that he is again his, but let him take naught from him. 

The penalties here are quite in keeping with the whole of Dusan's 
legislation, but there is no confirmation of this Article by direct evidence 
or by inference. It is interesting that a baron had no right to seize any 
of his villein's property. 
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PAUL BOYER 

I ATTENDED Boyer's lectures in the autumn of 1897 and the spring of 
1898. I was only an auditmr libre, but he took a personal interest in 
me, as I think he did in all his pupils. It may have been that I came 
to him with introductions from E. G. Browne, afterwards Professor of 
Arabic and our leading Persian scholar. I did not sit under him long 
enough to experience the full width and depth of his teaching. What 
I best remember is a marvellous analysis of all the independent verbs 
of the Russian language, i.e. all which were neither denominative nor 
deverbative. He took the ending in Leskien's logical order and went 
through every one : they never gave me any difficulty again. Most 
of my other teaching I got from his repetUeur. Boyer had excellent 
Svyazi with people all over Russia, people to whom he could with con- 
fidence send young men, and others who would take an interest in them 
when planted. So in July I found myself living with a Doctor in Kazan, 
and the linguistic Professors Bedde and Kossakov bent a friendly eye 
on me and my fellow-pupil Bourgis. So when I moved to Moscow Boyer 
had prepared for me the favour of Fortunatov, Vsevolod, Miller, and 
in Petersburg for the formidable ordeal of Lamanskiys' kiss of welcome. 
Among his pupils the story went that Boyer was originally a medical, 
and that he took to Russian in order to woo Madame Boyer. She was 
very gracious to us, but went her independent course as a physician. 
Their only son died in the former war. 

From what I have said it appears that I only really knew the early 
Boyer and only took the beginning part of his Russian course ; but that 
was sufficient to judge of his personality. Circumstances severed me 
from the serious study of Russian, and I am not familiar with Boyer’s 
writings ; his personality was the main thing. It was that which elevated 
him to his brilliant success as Director of the whole Ecole des Langues 
Onentales Vivantes, and which enabled him to raise so many great Slavonic 
scholars with Andre Mazon at their head. Those scholars embodied their 
homage in the rich Melanges Boyer in 1925, when he still had before him 
many years of active work. Boyer was a true tourangeois, and never 
broke his ties with his native province. Whenever he could, he would 
take refuge in his beloved Abbaye de Cormery, there he spent most of 
the last few years, and there he died in October last. 

He was not perhaps the greatest of Russian scholars, though his 
understanding and intuition lent a special quality to anything he wrote, 
but it is likely that he was the greatest teacher of Russian of his time. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS BY PAUL BOYER 

1. P. Boyer et A. Meillet, Sur Tune des origines du mouvement de 

Faccent dans la declinaison slave (Memoires de la Socidte de 
Linguistique, Paris, 1892, 9 pp.) 

2. E. Bretschneider, Itineraires en Mongolie . . . Traduit . . . par 

P. Boyer (Journal Asiatique, ser. 9, tom. i, Paris, 1893). 

3. Sorciers et sorci^res Tchouktches (M 61 usine T. 7, No. 6, Nov.-Dee. 

1894, pp. I 35 ~ 36 )- 

4. De Taccentuation du verbe russe (ficole (speciale) Nationale 

des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Centenaire de Tficoie . . . 
Recueil de memoires, 1895, 4-0). 

5. L. Tolstoi, Les temps sont proches (Traduit sur le manuscrit original 

par P. Boyer et C. Salomon, 1896, fol. 1897, 8-0). 

6. Simples conseils aux el^ves du cours de russe de Tficole des Langues 

Orientales (Revue Internationale de TEnseignement, Paris, 1898, 
10 pp.). 

7. I. N. Smirnov, Les populations finnoises des bassin de la Volga et 

de la Kama . , . (Etudes d'ethnograpbie historique traduites par 
P. Boyer, 1898). 

8. A. V. Laptev, A propos de Resurrection. Lettre d’A. V. Laptev 

et reponse du comte Leon Tolstoi, Traduit . . . par P. Boyer 
et C. Salomon, 1900. 

9. La langue et la litterature en Bosnie-Herzegovine, Revue Generale 

des Sciences pures et appliquees, 30, Paris, 1900, 9 pp. + i fig.), 

10. A. Tlievet, Un vocabulaire francais-russe de la fin du XVI-e siede, 

extrait du Grand Insulaire,'" d' Andre Thevet. Manuscrit . . . 
publie et annote par P. Boyer, 1905, 8-0). 

11. P, Boyer et N. V. Speransky, Manuel pour Tetude de la langue russe, 

pp. xiv + 386, Paris, 1905, 2nd ed. 1906 ; 3rd ed. 1945. 

12. P. Boyer~N. V. Speransky, Russian reader . . . adapted for English 

speaking students by Samuel Northrup Harper, pp. x + 386, Univ. 
of Chicago — Leipzig, 1906. 

13. Empire Russe (Vie politique dans les deux mondes, 1907, pp. 635-78). 

14. Russia et les nationalites (Revue de S3mLth^se historique, 1912, 

15 pp-)- 

15. La situation en Russie (Communication presentee le 4 juin 1917 

sur rinvitation du comite national d' etudes sociales et politiques). 

16. L’enseignement francais en Orient (LTndependent, No. 268, 8 Sept. 

1920). 

17. Louis Leger (13 Janvier 1844-30 Avril 1923) (Revue des 6tudes 

Slaves, III, 1923, pp. 127-32). 

18. Les relations scientifiques entre la France et la Russie (La Revue du 

mois scientifique, Avril, 1926, pp. 199-200). 

19. Bertol-Graivil et Paul Boyer, Livre d'or des fetes franco-russe, 

215 pp., Paris. 
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20. Recueil factice des comptes-rendus parus sur le Manuel pour T etude 

de la langue russe, par P. Boyer et N, Speransky. 

21. Michel Lomonosov et la langue litteraire russe par Antoine Martel. 

Avec une preface par P. Boyer. 

22. Lafont (Mme Z), Le ou la ? Methode pratique pour 6viter les fautes 

de genre. Preface de P. Boyer. 

23. Georges Afansev, Le commerce des cereales en France au dixhuiti^me 

si^cle. fitude historique traduite du russe sous la direction de 
P. Boyer. 


ELIN PELIN (DIMITER IVANOV) 

In Sofia on 3 December 1949 died one of the great sons of Bulgaria — 
the poet and writer Dimiter Ivanov, better known by his pseudonym 
Elin Pelin.* 

Born in 1878 in the village of Bailovo, Sofia District, he grew up 
among the sturdy and hard-working peasants. These surroundings were 
to have later on a great influence on his literary work. He received his 
primary education in his native village but, unfortunately, he was never 
able to complete his secondary education. He taught for a year at home, 
after which most of his life was spent in Sofia : but he never forgot his 
native village and visited it again and again, drawing from it constant 
inspiration for his work. 

The peasants, as Elin Pelin knew them, were a poor backward people, 
working the land in primitive fashion but passionately, almost mystically 
attached to it. He loved them and through his short stories (wherein 
lies his greatness) and his novels he made others love them too. Bul- 
garians will always have a place in their hearts for his memorable descrip- 
tions of peasant life : their land, community life and homes, family 
relationships, moral values, customs, traditions, etc. All these he depicted 
with much charm, insight and real accomplishment. ("' Geratzit6 '' ; 
‘'The Land*’; “ Along the Furrow ” ; “ The Joy of the Poor ” ; “The 
Crime ” ; “ Love ** ; “ The Cornfield Late in being Harvested ” ; “ The 
Windmill”; “The Old Ox”; “The Fairy”; etc.). 

The peasantry of Elin Pelin had an established social structure handed 
down for centuries. But he noted with sorrow how city life with its 
ever-changing social forces was bringing to the peasant community some 
of its degeneracy. Its bearers were both townsmen visiting the villages 
and peasants who had settled for a short time in the towns. Thus in 
many of his stories he illustrates how the partisan spirit, the misuse of 
public money, bribery, licentious living and other forms of corruption 
found their way into village life. (“ The Adventures of an Angel in the 
Village of Tzepilovo ” ; “ Profession ” ; “ Ivan Selskyat ” ; “ The Most 

* Ed. Note. — Stories by this author appeared in this Revi&w in 1926-1927, 
1932-3:933 and in 1947-1948. 
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Honest People , ‘‘ Tuberculosis “ The Uninitiated ; '' The 

Insane Paul in Geratzite ; etc.). 

Perhaps it was because the author lived in the city and observed his 
peasants from there that he partly idealised them , but, at the same 
time, it was true that most peasants mistrusted the town. They saw 
in some of the townsfolk and especially in petty ofldcials — government 
clerks, bailiffs, tax collectors, party agents and the like, people who 
came either to exploit them or to offer them grandiose schemes which 
were never to be realised. Andresco ” ; The Man for Whom All 
Care.'O 

In his outspokenness and his desire to educate the masses he did not 
hesitate to expose peasant superstitions (“ God's Vengeance ") and 
humorously to ridicule those who were ashamed of their peasant origin. 

The Baked Pumpkin "). He also showed that riches carry with them 
potential danger, and if unlawfully used bring unhappiness and disaster 
to their owners and others. (“ The Land.") 

Besides the peasants, Elin Pelin had a great admiration for teachers 
among whom he could often be found at conferences and meetings. He 
frequently read to them his stories about their difficulties and disappoint- 
ments in life. ("The Soul of the Teacher"; "Mud"; "The 
Deserted " , " Tuberculosis " ; etc.). 

One of his best characteristics was his great sense of humour. Most 
Bulgarians are serious people and find it difficult to laugh at themselves ; 
nor do they discriminate easily between harmless and malicious humour. 
But the work of Elin Pelin is pervaded by great good humour, kindliness 
and unfailing sympathy, although he comes near to offending churchmen 
since he does not spare the Bulgarian monks and priests with the edge 
of his wit. (" Under the Monastery Vine " ; " Spring Illusion " ; 

" Calamity " ; etc.). 

A special place in the work of Elin Pelin is occupied by " Black Roses," 
a collection of short poems written in prose ; and by the attractive stories 
of Pijo and Pendo written in the dialect of the peasants around Sofia — 
unique, I believe, in Bulgarian literature. 

As a poet he is chiefly known for his magnificent poetry for children, 
in which he expressed the beauty to be found in nature and in the moral 
qualities of mankind. In the schools he has always been popular and 
he took a lively interest in children. 

In 1922 his silver jubilee was celebrated and, on 16 April 1949, his 
seventieth birthday and fiftieth year of literary activity were acclaimed 
jn Sofia. He was presented with the gold medal for science and art. 
In a speech made on this occasion the writer, Georgi Karaslovov, said ; 
" With the exception of Botev, Elin Pelin has written the most perfect 
Bulgarian. Heisstillunsurpassedby any Bulgarian literary man. . , ^ 

His own words made him the most fitting epitaph : " Through my 

1 Elin Pelin , . {Fatherlmd Front, p. 6, i7/IV/49)» by Georgi Karoslavov. 
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art I have always endeavoured to exercise a salutary influence on my 
readers and to reveal to them beauty and truth/’ ^ 

M, Kusseff. 


KAROL WIKTOR ZAWODZIl^SKI 
1890-1949 

On 14 December 1949, there died in Toruh at the age of 60 the eminent 
Polish critic and historian of literature, Karol Wiktor Zawodzihski. 

Zawodziflski came of a borderland gentry family, and in his whole 
make-up and temperament there was much of the kresowiec, the man 
from the borderland. Before the first world war he studied French 
at St. Petersburg University. Those pre-war days saw in Russia the 
classical '' Acmeist ” poetic movement at its height and the first mani- 
festations of the future '' Formalist ” school of Russian literary criticism 
(one of its most eminent, although not most orthodox exponents, 
W. M. Zhirmunsky, was among Zawodziflski’s fellow-students). Zawod- 
ziflski’s marked classical inclinations as well as his interest in the problems 
of poetic form, especially in the problems of versification, developed 
to some extent under the influence of these Russian currents. 

He spent the war years in the Legions, and remained in the Polish 
army for some years after the war had ended. He started writing in 
1921, when still in the army. In 1933-1934 he was lecturer in Polish 
and Russian in Brussels University. Later he lived in Poland as a free- 
lance writer. After the last war he accepted the chair of Russian litera- 
ture at the newly created University in Torufi. 

The first paper to which he regularly contributed was the short-lived 
monthly Przeglqd Warszawski (1922-1925) which, under the editorship 
of Wacfaw Borowy and later on of Stefan Kolaczkowski and Mieczysiaw 
Treter, became the leading Polish literary review, distinguished for the 
excellency of its book reviews. Zawodzifiski wrote for it on Polish, 
Russian and French poetry. Soon he became known for his wide and 
deep literary culture and sensibility, as well as for the independence 
and originality of his judgment. Afterwards, he became a regular 
reviewer of poetry for the weekly Wiadomosci Literackie, and he published 
year by year in the thirties lengthy general reviews of Polish poetic 
production in the successive issues of Rocznik Liter acki {Literary Yearbook). 
Together with similar reviews of the novels done by Leon Pioszewski, 
they form a most valuable critical chronicle of the Polish literature of 
the period. 

Zawodzifiski's appearance on the literary scene followed closely on 
the great uprush of new and powerful poetry generally known as the 

Skamander ” school (a school only in the loosest sense of the word) 
represented by such poets as Tuwim, Lechofi, Wierzyfiski, Iwaszkiewicz, 

2 Writer Elia Pelin ” {Fatherland Front, p 6, 18/IV/49), by Peter Ticholov). 
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Pawlikowska, Sionimski. These people found in him a sympathetic and 
penetrating critic. He was only a few years older than most of them 
and belonged more or less to the same generation. The ” Skamander 
poetry developed under marked French and Russian influences, and 
Zawodzihski was intimately acquainted with both. It was therefore 
no wonder that he became the critic of that phase of Polish poetry, and 
the first to examine and to formulate its historical importance in the 
development of Polish literature : its exploration of new regions of 
sensibility, its enormous enrichment of poetical vocabulary, and its 
revolutionising of Polish versification. 

The reaction against the “ Skamander school came in the form of 
the so-called Avangarde '' poetry with which Zawodzihski felt far less 
sympathy. He tried to be fair to the new poets — loyalty and fairness 
were the distinguishing marks of his character — but he did not like them. 
His attitude towards them involved him in some bitter polemics. 

In the thirties he published papers on modern Polish novelists. The 
three most important were : on Maria D^browska's masterpiece Noce i 
dnie, the most outstanding Polish novel of the between-the-war period ; 
on Emancipated Women by Bolesiaw Prus ; the third on different trends 
of realism in contemporary Polish novels. In the first of these papers 
he astonished his readers by his deep and detailed knowledge of the 
social history of modern Poland, a knowledge that served him well 
when writing his occasional essays on social problems. After the last 
war there came a series of essays on Sienkiewicz, Prus and Orzeszkowa, 
collected in 1946 in a volume entitled Stulecie trojcy powiesciopisarzy. 
This slender volume can be compared in scope and ambition with 
F. R. Leavis's The Great Tradition, aiming as it does at a revaluation 
of the 19th-century Polish novel ; and Zawodzifiski's criticism — ^like that 
of Leavis — is very severe upon some established reputations. 

Shortly before the war ZawodzMski discovered J. I. Kraszewski 
(1812-1887) and started a campaign in his favour. Kraszewski has in 
point of fact always been widely read in Poland, but his reputation 
had never before been very high. Zawodzifiski tried to prove that this 
was so because out of the enormous output of Kraszewski : previous 
critics had singled out only second-class novels, whereas in other, for- 
gotten novels Kraszewski proved himself a far greater writer. After 
the war, in order to prove it, he started a series of reprints of forgotten 
novels by Kraszewski published with introductory essays under the 
common title Kraszewski na nowo odczytany. The series was to have 
contained twelve volumd^, but was abandoned after the publication of 
the third. 

He was passionately interested in the study of versification. Besides 
a number of special papers he planned writing a great work on Polish 
verse. In 1936 he published the first, introductory, volume, and was 
working on the second when he died. 

Zawodzifiski was a fervent admirer of Russian literature and, apart 
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from Prof. Lednicki, the best authority on it in Poland. His first longer 
essay was on the poetry of Tyutchev. He returned to him recently when 
he wrote an introductory essay to a volume of Tyutchev in Polish trans- 
lations. He published a number of essays and reviews from the hyliny 
till the present day. The title of one of his essays, Poezja ludzka i 
wspaniala, gives the measure of his enthusiasm for Russian literature. 
However, in the last two years he had to cease writing on Russian litera- 
ture. Poland has recently been flooded with translations from Russian, 
appreciative essays on Russian literature have been extremely welcome 
to any editor, but the censorship has been especially touchy about any- 
thing Russian, including Russian literary classics. When writing on 
Russian authors the critic must strictly follow current Soviet criticism, 
and Zawodzifiski was too honest and independent to do so. 

Occasionally he wrote on social and political matters. His articles 
always gave proof of his great independence of judgment and courage. 
One of them in which he fairly accurately predicted the form of defeat 
Poland would have to suffer in the event of war, was well remembered 
after 1939 by those who had read it. 

He was not easy to read. His long phrases, full of parentheses and 
inserted clauses, can be explained by his great intellectual honesty and 
desire to express every shade of thought, doubt and reservation. His 
essays and reviews always had something of a rough copy about them, 
but though lacking polish were full of fresh and stimulating ideas. 

WiKTOR WeINTRAUB. 
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The Making of Central and Eastern Europe. By Francis Dvomik ; 
Polish Research Centre Ltd., London, 1949, pp. 350, with biblio- 
graphy, 5 maps and an index, 25s. 

The largest unknown area that still remains in the historiography of 
Europe is that of the centre and east of the continent down to the time 
when the Habsburgs and Romanovs brought their realms into the general 
current of European history. Hitherto the educated Englishman, French- 
man or American has remained in an ignorance which was not his own 
fault of the instructive and significant history of the peoples of Poland 
before Wladisiaw Jagieiio, of the Czechoslovak lands before Charles IV, 
of Hungary before Bethlen Gabor, of the Yugoslavs before Black George, 
and to a lesser extent of the Russian peoples before Ivan the Terrible. 
The well-meant efforts of patriots like Halecki, Dyboski, Lutzow, Krofta, 
Eckhart, Zarek and Vernadsky to instruct us in our own tongue in the 
fundamentals of east European history have provided a small number 
of rapid apergus, sometimes more remarkable for their zeal than their 
scholarship. Hitherto, also, western scholars like Leeper, Macartney, 
Runciman, Cross, Ernest Denis, and Gregoire have been able to do 
little more than illuminate odd comers of the mediaeval history of eastern 
Europe, and no one has yet been able to tell the story as a whole. Parti- 
cularly IS it true of Poland, the Yugoslavs, Hungary and Roumania 
that their medieval history has been unknown and unknowable to those 
whose linguistic equipment has been purely western. Even that great 
work of collective scholarship, the Cambridge Medieval History, has 
treated of central Europe before the end of the 14th century merely 
in so far as it affected Germany and was available in Latin chronicles 
and German monographs. Much has indeed been written about the 
western Slavs by German and Austrian scholars, and without the labours 
of Bruckner, Bachmann, Hauptmann, Holtzmann, Laehr, Zeisberg, 
Zibermayer and a score of other German Slavists mediaeval studies would 
be even poorer than they are. But even they have not yet produced 
those definitive histories of the central European states which both 
teacher and student need as a sound basis for their studies, and too 
often the German monographs are so fuU of acrimonious and pedantic 
controversy, or so much tainted with pan-German prejudice, as to be 
barren or misleading. There is, however, a growing mass of secondary 
material, both monographs and formal histories, produced by native 
scholars, such as the monumental history of Bohemia so well begun by 
Novotn]^^, 5 u§ta, BartoS and Urbanek, the work on Hungarian History 
by Homan and Sektt, Novakovid's and 2 upani 6 ’s work on the Yugoslavs, 
Boguslawski on the western Slavs, Zakrzewski, Ketainski and Czernakow- 
ski on Poland, and Grekov, Tichomirov, Sobolevski, §achmatov and 
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Orlov on Russia, to name only a few. But this material, written in 
languages little known in the West and not always accessible in western 
libraries, has been lying unused when it could have thrown a flood of 
light on one great area of European history, of whose importance we 
have long been uncomfortably and frustratedly aware 

What we needed was a man, gifted by nature with tireless industry, 
critical acumen, and the ability to write, and equipped by education 
with the technique of research, endowed by fortune with the ability 
to read the dozen languages necessary for the study of central Europe, 
and so placed as to be able to understand and satisfy the needs of western 
students. This formidable list of desiderata has been embodied, to our 
great benefit, in Professor Dvormk. Born and educated a Czech he takes 
in his stride all the Slavonic languages as well as German, English, French 
and Italian ; his clerical vocation and Slavonic inclination have together 
made him adept in Latin, Church Slavonic and Byzantine Greek. Indeed 
such is his linguistic virtuosity that as one reads his books it is with 
unjustified surprise that one realises that Hungarian and Roumanian 
are not in his armoury, if in fact they are not. Thus equipped Professor 
Dvornik has for twenty years been interpreting the East to the West, 
with an enthusiasm, industry and erudition which have already made 
him legendary. Not only has he written a small library of monographs 
on a variety of ecclesiastical and ethnographical problems and a magnum 
opus on the Patriarch Photius, but he has done something which is 
unique in giving us a general history of central Europe in the early middle 
ages. The first part appeared in 1926 under the deceptively particularised 
title of Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IXhme sikla. He has now con- 
tinued that work in the book at present under review, taking the story 
from the collapse of the Great Moravian State soon after a.d. 900 to the 
establishment of German hegemony in central Europe by Henry III in 
the middle of the nth century. 

The century-and-a-half covered by the book, like so much of central 
European history, might seem at first sight to have little unity of theme 
and to be merely a time when multifarious groups of western and eastern 
Slavs, Magyars, Rumans and Balts were each concerned with primitive 
domestic problems of economics and organisation, complicated by mean- 
ingless internecine wars and German invasions. But Professor Dvornik, 
raising himself above the welter, has looked for some sign of direction 
in the maelstrom, and believes he has found it in the effort to agglomerate 
central and eastern Europe into some sort of unity and to associate 
that unity freely with the great imperial-papal society represented by 
the Holy Roman Empire. He realises that few saw the ideal or grasped 
the method by which it could be achieved; he knows too, and 
unashamedly regrets in the interests of European peace and order, that 
the effort failed. 

This approach to the story which Professor Dvornik has to tell means 
in the first place that the warp of the narrative is spun from the history of 
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ideas, from the history of Christianity and the political thinking of Chris- 
tian philosophers, prelates and statesmen. He sees the history of 
mediaeval Europe and of the relationships of its peoples primarily as the 
history of Christendom ,* saints and mystics, idealists, martyrs, bishops, 
monks and missionaries are the stars among his dramatis persons^ ; those 
whose minds were indifferent to or incapable of these ecstatic dreams and 
exalted aspirations are of little concern to him. Therefore it is that his 
book brings the spotlight to bear on Otto III, Sylvester II, St. Adalbert 
and Bruno of Querfurt, St. Wenceslas of Bohemia and Bolesiaw the Brave 
of Poland, for it is they who worked consciously or unconsciously for the 
“ renovatio imperii Romani," and Professor Dvornik believes “ that such 
a policy was the sole hope for Europe, and that in its failure is to be 
seen the source of the conflict and frustration which have cursed central 
and eastern Europe throughout the second Christian millennium." 

What in fact was the programme embodied in the " Renovatio " ? 
Not to restore the Empire as it had been under Augustus or Marcus 
Aurelius or Diocletian, for that had been a pagan empire, and it was 
of the essence of Otto Ill's faith that the empire must be Christian, the 
City of God on earth. Nor could it be the restoration of the empire of 
Charlemagne and Lewis the German and Arnulf, for the Carolings had 
built up and maintained their empire on the two evil principles of con- 
version by the sword and the racial superiority of the Franks. Otto III 
had no desire to subdue heathen peoples by force to subjection either 
to the Cross or the Teutonic sceptre. It was Saxon, Greek and English 
blood, not Frankish, which flowed in the veins of this crowned cosmopolite. 
Nor was Otto III anxious to restore the empire which his own grandfather 
Otto I had resurrected from the debris left by the collapse of Charle- 
magne's fabric, for Otto I too had proceeded by the way of force : by 
arms he had secured his German crown from his rival brothers ; with an 
army he had coerced Italy and blackmailed the Pope into crowning him 
Emperor ; he had set two ruthless henchmen, Hermann Billung and 
Gero, " the scourge of the Slavs," to subdue and convert the Slavs of 
the Elbe ; Otto I had made bloody war on Mieszko of Poland and had 
set Czech against Pole and Lusatian Serb. To repeat or continue such 
a policy the young Otto III had neither the wish nor the power. Indeed 
on the death of Otto II in 983 and during the long minority of Otto III 
the conquered Slavs had thrown off the German yoke, the north-western 
Slavs had renounced their enforced baptism, and the infant Churches of 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary and Russia seemed set on developing as 
independent national entities, outside the framework of Christendom. 
It is Professor Dvornik's thesis that Otto III saw both the reasons for 
the failure of his predecessors and the means for the successful solution 
of the problem of the extension and unification of the Christian Empire. 
He would have to act, not as the national king of Germany, intent on 
securing German supremacy over Italians, Burgundians, Slavs and 
Magyars, but as Christian Emperor, as one who stood above race and 
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nation, and who was willing to enter into whole-hearted partnership with 
Christ’s Vicar in Rome. He therefore put on Peter’s throne the one man 
who could fully share his ideal, the man indeed who had done much to 
nourish that ideal in Otto’s brain, the Frenchman Gerbert, educated in 
Moorish Spain, mathematician and scientist, schoolmaster and politician, 
philosopher and mystic. It is significant that Gerbert assumed the papal 
name of Sylvester, thereby deliberately recalling the Pope who had been 
the collaborator of the great Constantine, whose miracles and prayers, 
it was believed, had cured Constantine of his leprosy and his paganism, 
and had earned for the papal see the gift of political sovereignty in Rome 
and the West. But why did Gerbert take such a name, assuredly with 
Otto’s concurrence, if, as Professor Dvornik rightly maintains, they both 
knew the Donation of Constantine to have been a forgery ? It is true 
that Otto behaved as if he were working not on the pseudo-Constantinian 
theory of the territorial supremacy of the Pope in the West, but on the 
Gelasian theory of a division of powers between Church and State, based 
not on geography but on the fimctional specialisation of sacerdotium and 
imperium. 

But Professor Dvomik’s theory about Otto’s opinion of the Donation 
is not as relevant to the history of central Europe as is his account of 
the work and significance of St. Adalbert. That the second bishop of 
Prague, whom the Slavs call by his native name of Vojtech and the Latins 
by the name of Adalbert, which he received at his confirmation, was 
worthy of his posthumous fame as saint and martyr, no one will deny. 
He certainly played an important even if not a very constructive part 
in the history of the Bohemian Church, and it is certain too that he 
contributed to the establishment of Christianity in Poland, and probable 
that he did so, though less directly, in Hungary. Professor Dvornik 
has also conclusively demonstrated that Adalbert and the Emperor 
Otto III were friends and to some extent collaborators. Nevertheless 
the reading of the third chapter of his book leaves one with the uneasy 
feeling that he has somewhat misinterpreted Adalbert’s character and 
motives and exaggerated his importance in the history of central Europe. 
It is incontrovertible that as bishop of Prague Adalbert was a failure. 
Three times he fled from his see and his country, seeking first the refuge 
of an Italian monastery and later a martyr’s death m distant Prussia. 
It IS true that as a prince of the house of Slavnik he was born to political 
enmity with the Pfemyslid ruler in Prague, Boleslav II, and that Boleslav 
in his anxiety to complete his supremacy over the whole country massacred 
most of Adalbert’s kin. But Adalbert’s character and conduct were 
determined and manifest before that event. Why did Adalbert desert 
his see ? Professor Dvornik ascribes his defection to the highest motives, 
pre-eminently to his opposition to Boleslav II, in whom he saw not 
only the head of a rival clan, but also the opponent of the Polish Duke 
and the Emperor and of their plans for the Renovatio Imperii on the basis 
of collaboration between the German ruler and his eastern neighbours. 
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What is the evidence for this interpretation of Adalbert's defection from 
his native land and his episcopal duties ? Professor Dvornik says 
(p. 123) : 

The pity is that Adalbert’s biographers were so engrossed in the religious 
aspect of this contact that they had no room for information on the Emperor’s 
conversations with Adalbert, when there is excellent reason for assuming 
that asceticism and piety were not the only topics of their talks. Many of 
Otto Ill’s plans for the future, especially for the christianisation of the 
East and of Hungary, must have been ventilated between them, so that not 
only Gerbert of Aurillac, the future Sylvester II, but also Adalbert, the 
bishop of Prague, must have been to an appreciable extent responsible for the 
plan of the RenovaHo Impeni as conceived and put into execution by Otto III. 

This is undocumented assertion, and the reiteration of must have 
been " even by Professor Dvornik cannot be allowed of itself to have 
the force of proof ; reference to authorities, elsewhere in this book so 
abundant, on this vital paragraph is completely absent. The author 
will have nothing to do with the older view that Adalbert was always 
more monk than pastor, and that like so many of his contemporary 
churchmen he saw the noblest duties of his order in pilgrimage, eremitism, 
contemplation and missionary enterprise with the avowed hope of 
attaining martyrdom, and not in the burdensome tasks of a bishop 
who has to grapple with the exasperating and time-consuming problems, 
pastoral, moral and administrative, of running the "day-to-day life of his 
diocese. Professor Dvornik denies too the accepted view that Adalbert 
fled from Bohemia because that country was still so fuU of pagan super- 
stition and immorality that it was presented a problem so repellent that 
he fled from it. He says on page 102 : 

Such an explanation of the facts cannot be accepted. In the first place, 
the moral situation in Bohemia iri the second half of the tenth century does 
not justify the dark picture drawn to represent it. It was certainly not so 
bad as to induce a bishop to break his stafl over the heads of his own people 
and to quit his post for a monastery with the object of trying 'to save his 
own soul when he had not been able to save the souls of his spiritual children. 
After all, what were the abuses which in the biographers’ opinion mainly 
forced the bishop to leave his diocese ? 

But Adalbert himself, though he had been dead for fifty years, answered 
the question, for before he allowed his tomb iji Gniezno to be opened 
by the Czech Duke Bfetislav, who had come with an army to seize his 
relics, the saint appeared in a dream to Bishop Sebir of Prague, and said : 
'' Die ista duci et suis comitibus : Pater de coelis dabit quod petitis, si 
non repetitis mala, quibus renuntiastis in fonte baptismatis " ; and 
Bfetislav thereupon expounded those evils to the lords and prelates in 
these words : 

This is my first and most important decree, that your marriages, which 
have hitherto been whoredoms like the matings of brute beasts, shall hence- 
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forth, be canonically solemnised, legitimate, private and indissoluble, so that 
henceforward the husband shall content himself with one wife and the wife 
with one husband. ... If a wife break with her husband or a husband with 
his wife ... let him or her be banished to Hungary and for no price shall 
he buy his return lest the contagion of one sheep ahect the whole sheepfold 
of Christ The same penalty shall fall on virgins and widows and adultresses 
who have lost their good name and virtue and have conceived in harlotry. 
For when they are free to marry why do they commit adultery and practise 
abortion, which is the basest of crimes ? . . . Those accused of homi- 
cide . . . shall undergo the ordeal by fire or water. Fratricides, parricides, 
slayers of priests and all those accused of capital crimes shall be handed over 
by the archpriest to the count or duke, or be driven out manacled hand to 
belly to wander like Cain over the face of the earth. 


And in this strain duke and bishop continued antiphonally, condemn- 
ing tavern keepers, '‘from whose houses issue robberies, homicides, 
adulteries,'* drunkards, Sunday markets and field sports, the burial of 
the dead in fields and woods, for " these are the things which so wearied 
Saint Adalbert that he left us, his flock, and preferred to go to teach 
the Gospel to other nations.'* (Cosmas : Chronicon, II, 4. Fontes 
rerum hohemicarum, II, pp. 73 et seqq.). But Professor Dvornik never 
has any use for Cosmas, the first and greatest of Czech chroniclers, because 
Cosmas admired Duke Boleslav II and was on his side in the conflict 
between Church and State, while it is Professor Dvornik's thesis that 
Boleslav was the enemy of Otto Ill's ideals and an obstacle to the union 
of central Europe. Indeed it is in Boleslav's rival, nephew and namesake, 
Boiesiaw the Brave of Poland, that he sees the champion and hope of 
Otto's plans, for the Polish duke welcomed Otto to the tomb of Adalbert 
in Gniezno as friend and collaborator, and, as he has shown in Appendix V, 
Boiesiaw's father Mieszko had already begun the co-operation of Poland 
with the Church-Empire by a solemn donation of the whole of Poland to 
the Holy See in the deed of gift known as “ Dagome Index." (Professor 
Dvomik credibly interprets the mysterious word " Dagome " as a mis- 
reading of "PEGO ME[SICO DUX], the chrismon having been pre- 
viously read as D.) 

Professor Dvornik has much to say of great interest about the Polish 
Boiesiaw's effort to establish a vast western Slav state, an effort which 
seemed near to realisation when he conquered Bohemia in 1003. On 
page 235 he writes: 


A Polish-Bohemian State would have had incalculable consequences for 
the subsequent growth of Europe. It seems that Boleslas had planned to 
make Prague the centre of his empire and Bohemia his jumping-ofl[ ground 
for the further expansion of his dominions, if possible across the lands of the 
Slavonic tribes living between the Elbe and the Oder— and the formation 
of such a nation was all but realised. At that time the difference between 
the Czechs, the Poles and||:he other Slavonic races was not so deep-seated 
^ ^ speedy anialgamation into one linguistic bloc, and one can 
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easily imagine how differently the fate of Europe would have shaped had the 
scheme succeeded. 

But the sober fact is that when the Emperor Henry II invaded Bohemia 
Boiesiaw's structure collapsed ignominiously, and the would-be empire- 
builder fled from Prague without a fight. Professor Dvornik may be 
right in sighing for what might have been, but the very completeness of 
the collapse of Boiesiaw^s Sclavinia demonstrates even more decisively 
than the disappearance of the Great Moravian State a hundred years 
earlier that the inadequacy of administrative skill, the absence of educated 
civil servants and the difficulties of communication made it impossible 
in the early middle ages to keep any large state together. Not until the 
i6th century was it to prove possible to rule a state the size of Poland, 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia together as a single unit from a single 
centre. 

The last chapter, on Kievan Russia and Central Europe,*’ is of great 
interest for the evidence he accumulates about the cultural, political and 
religious contacts between Russia and central Europe. He rightly makes 
much of the cult of the Czech saints in Kiev and their hagiographical 
importance in the beginnings of Russian literature. He is right too to 
emphasise the remarkable and early development of culture in Russia, 
where in the nth century vernacular literature was well in advance of 
that in France or Germany, though his statement (p. 240) that in the 
loth, nth and 12th centuries Kievan Russia grew into a centre of culture 
far ahead of anything similar in the Latin West at that time ” ignores 
the great achievement of the Anglo-Saxon poets, legislators, chroniclers 
and decorators- 

The book ends on a note of regret that the links between Russia and 
central Europe were impermanent, and that neither Moravia nor Bohemia, 
Poland nor Hungary succeeded in permanently setting up the in- 
dependent state that central Europe needed.” The project failed,” 
says Professor Dvornik, but he makes no serious attempt to account 
for that failure. Only an analysis of the economic and institutional 
history of central Europe in the early middle ages could begin to explain 
what Professor Dvornik sighs for did not happen. And it is just that 
sort of analysis which this book does not make. Not until scholars have 
built on the basic work of Novotn;^, Winter and Mendl in explaining the 
early economic and social history of the western Slavs shall we begin to 
understand why all the labours of Professor Dvornik’s heroes and saints 
were brought to ruin. 

The five appendixes have a value independent of that of the rest of 
the book as contributions to our understanding of certain problems of 
early central European ethnology, particularly of that of the elusive 
White Croatia and White Serbia of the upper Vistula and upper Oder 
basins. While some may think he has ascribed too big a part to these 
tribal agglomerations, he has here provided ample evidence to confirm 
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the growing suspicion that much of the early organisation of the Slavs 
was effected by donainant alien minorities of conquering nomads, whether 
Iranian like the Serbs, Croats, Antes and Jazyges, or Teutonic like the 
Goths and Varanginians, or Asiatic like the Bulgars, Avars, Khaars and 
Magyars. In the fourth appendix he deals decisively with Professor 
Vernadsky's theory of the Iranian origin of the name Rus " and of 
the existence of a Russian " khaganate north of the Caucasus in the 
9th century. Professor Dvornik firmly takes his stand with those who 
still maintain that the Rus came from Sweden. 

It is a great pity that this book, so scholarly and so important, should 
be most gravely marred by scores of misprints and uncorrected slips 
in orthography and reference. It is difficult to believe that the author 
ever saw the book in proof, else he would hardly have passed the vagaries 
of the printer, who can hardly get any word right in any language other 
than English. The rest, whether Czech, Russian, Polish, Serbian or 
German are mangled, sometimes beyond recognition. This is most 
serious in the otherwise invaluable bibliography, where, for example, in 
the enumeration of Zupanid's works, I have noticed twelve misprints. 
It is not only that throughout the book there is an absence of diacritics 
in the printing of Slavonic words, but there is also a confusing incon- 
sistency in the spelling of proper names. It is confusing enough that 
there are three Czech Boleslavs and three Polish Boiesiaws in the story, 
but confusion is itself confounded when they are all called indifferently 
'' Boleslas," a form for which there is no justification, for even in Latin 
the name was spelled '' Boleslaus." Indeed Professor Dvornik is at his 
least happy when he endeavours to suit Slavonic proper names to Anglo- 
Saxon eyes and tongues. We are used to the river Waag, and some of 
us have learned to identify it with the Vah ; now Professor Dvornik 
offers us a third variant, the unnecessary and unjustifiable '' Vag." It 
is hard to understand why he calls Saint Voltech Vojtiekh " ; it is 
confusing enough to have to remember that Vojtech is Adalbert without 
having the suspicion raised in one's mind by this new spelling that he 
was a Russian. It would be ungracious and laborious to enumerate all 
the faults due to inadequate proof reading. We must hope that in the 
next edition they will be amended, 

R. R. Betts. 

The Limits and Divisions of European History, By Oscar Halecki ; 
Sheed & Ward, London and New York, 1950, pp. xiii and 242, 
los. (>d. 

^'Now that Europe has ceased to be the mistress of the world the nations 
of Europe have suddenly realised their need of one another and of some 
common bond to protect them from social disintegration and economic 
collapse before the pressure of rival world empires, each of which is 
larger than the whole of Europe put together." 
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With these words, among others, Christopher Dawson introduces this 
pithy and thought-provoking book to the reader. Even if it were not 
the work of a leading Polish historian, some notice of its contents would 
be called for in these pages since it is likely to give rise to a good deal 
of discussion ; and some mention of its significance for Eastern Europe 
should be made in this number which includes a longer review of 
M. Dvornik's book on a single phase of the same theme. Professor Halecki 
reveals in his Notes, in particular on p. 205, his occupation for thirty 
years with one or another phase of the history of the continent as '"an 
intelligible field of study.'' His points of departure are given as Toynbee's 
Study of History (from which the phrase mentioned comes) and Gonzaque 
de Reynolds' Formation de V Europe — both of which works are still 
unfinished. But one can see from the vast range of his references, 
covering historians and thinkers in Romance, Germanic and Slavonic 
languages, how widely he has read, and what diverse views he has mustered. 

Intriguing though it is, Halecki's position as to the periods " of 
European history cannot be dealt with here. He registers the fact that 
European history " can no longer be said to exist, either as a unit in 
space or as an age ; but he rightly says this does not mean the end of 
Europe. But what does concern us here is his refusal to accept at any* 
time since history was recorded the division of Europe into east and 
west or of its civilisation into eastern and western ; and he refuses to 
accept any such division today. There may have been centuries during 
which a fairly clear line running from north-west to south-east marked 
the lands of Europe that came under Greco-Roman influence and control 
off from those that did not ; but by the year 1000 the Christian faith 
had got very far beyond that line, and in one or another degree Europe 
as a whole has remained since that time a single cultural unit. The 
marshalling of data to show this engages the author's attention during 
the body of the book. 

In turn we are shown the considerations of geography, which take up 
nearly half the volume, and of chronology. The general fact of human 
geography had already been noted, viz. a wide diversity of national 
cultures, existing side by side but conscious of the underl5dng unity 
mentioned above. This goes for the Slavs as much as for the Romance 
peoples. But Halecki reminds us that the terra ignota known to 
Herodotus as Scythia was called Sarmatia by Ptolemy — divided into 
European and Asiatic with the Taunis, i.e. the Don, as the boundary ; 
and that this notion remained right down to the Renaissance — chiefly 
for lack of a more satisfactory line. In the meantime, however, Muscovite 
expansion had reached the Urals and was soon to push onward across the 
Siberian plains to the shores of the Pacific. The parallel with the advance 
of the U.S.A. across the Great Plains in the 19th century leaps to the 
eye, but the contrast is striking. Even when Russia had become 
a leading member of the European Concert," the world east of the 
Urals (themselves no real dividing line) was* known as and remained 
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Asia. (It is curious that nowhere here does Halecki refer to Sumner's 
notable Survey of Russian History.) What is more, there is nothing in 
the new world to match the Caucasian isthmus, regarded by Tsardom 
as part of European Russia ! Thus we must ask, as Masaryk did in his 
The Spirit of Russia, but on cultural rather than geographical grounds 
— ^how much of the Russian empire was really European ? 

To this the answers are conflicting. A century ago there were two 
— those of the Westerners and the Slavophils ; today one must add that 
of the Eurasians, which is the exact opposite of the Westerners' position. 
To the Slavophil line, developed by Karamzin and others, which looked 
down on a decayed West, Ranke replied with an equally extreme view, 
holding that the true Europe includes only the Romance and Germanic 
peoples ; with the result that the smaller peoples (almost all adhering 
to Latin Christianity) were left as a ** no-man's land " — not welcomed 
by either party. This, says Halecki, will not do since it leaves Greece 
with its long Byzantine tradition unrecognised : and it takes no account 
of the five and more centuries of older Russian (or Ruthenian) history 
between the coming of Christianity and the making of Moscow into 
The Third Rome," during which time and even after it the influences 
of Latin civilisation over wide areas were formative, or even decisive. 
To make the picture even more complex Peter revei;sed Ivan's policy and 
set about " europeanising " his realm, and with notable consequences. 
A hundred years later the Congress of Vienna left by far the greater 
part of the older Polish-Lithuanian-Ukrainian commonwealth under 
Russian control — ^not as some might hope, with a resulting advance of 
western civilisation eastward, but rather with a consistent furthering 
of the reverse process. Now, after the Second World War we see that 
process in a new stage of development, with Soviet (Russian ?) controls 
reaching to a line that includes Eastern Germany and almost the whole 
of Central Europe. 

This brings us to what is, for the author, the crux of the whole matter : 
what is the fate of " Central Europe " — an ill-defined but undoubtedly 
dynamically alive " zone of culture " ; of which one part is solidly German, 
the other multinational, reaching from Esthonia (or even Finland) to the 
Adriatic and the jEgean. Here geography does not help us, since part 
of this area is " seaboard," facing the Atlantic or the Middle Sea," 
while part is " land-locked " or nearly so ; part is mountainous (the 
south) and thus difficult of access, part is plainland — facing the east. 
Nor does chronology give us a clear picture, since e.g. the transition 
through a " renaissance " from medieval " universalism " to modem 
national states was arrested (notably in the Balkans), and in some areas 
never effected at all. In other words the Slav world, as senior members 
of this School have always emphasised, has moved by cataclysms— the 
dates being 1169 and 1238 (Russia), 1389 (the South Slavs), 1620 (the 
Czechs), and 1795 (the Poles) for the different areas — by contrast with the 
relatively unbroken march of events in the west. Of these cataclysms," 
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lasting in some cases for hundreds of years, the one which affected the 
continent most deeply, whether on the score of the balance of power 
or from the angle of international ethics, was (says Halecki) the partitioning 
of Poland. This act of high policy, confirmed later by the Congress of 
Vienna, can be called a '' revolution '' just as what was happening during 
the same years in the New World or in France 

Thus were laid the foundations for “ the state of mortal sin ’’ in which 
Europe lived from 1815 to 1914, which provoked the first World War 
(not really one), and in turn the second, in which military operations 
on a new scale were conducted in every ocean and (save the Americas) 
in every continent. His brief chapter in closing Halecki calls "the 
Basic problems of European History : he could just as well have said 
" of mankind.'' For Soviet Russia, as this reviewer sees it, the problem 
of high policy today is whether to seek " eternal friendship " with one 
part (the non-German) or with the other (the German) half of Central 
Europe : for the western Allies, on the other hand, the problem is — 
can they keep the Germans as a nation well-disposed to the " western " 
(Halecki would say " European ") traditions to which they have for the 
most part belonged, without helping them back to a level of strength 
in which they may again be a threat to the peace of the continent ? 

• W. J. Rose. 

Soviet Civil Law : Private Rights and their Background under the Soviet 
Regime, Volume I, Comparative Survey. Volume II, Trans- 
lation of the Civil Code, Code of Domestic Relations, Judiciary 
Act, Code of Civil Procedure, Laws on Nationality, Corporations, 
Patents, Cop37right, Collective Farms, Labor, and other related 
laws. By Vladimir Gsovski ; Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Law School, 1948, price of the set $15. 

These new volumes in the Michigan Legal Studies appear under the 
general editorship of Professor Hessel E. Yntema, who also contributes 
a Foreword. They are exceptionally interesting and despite their very 
high price since devaluation merit inclusion in any serious library. They 
are, moreover, not designed purely for the professional lawyer ; for the 
most part they should be reasonably intelligible to the layman, though 
those who are not familiar with the general outlines of Continental private 
law will undoubtedly miss something. They are perhaps more accessible 
to the layman in that the author has on the whole excluded from his 
comparative survey those topics on which the Soviet Law does not 
materially differ from most other Continental systems ; and on the whole 
it is precisely those topics that the layman finds most difficult to 
understand. 

Over a quarter of the first volume is devoted to a general survey 
containing full discussions of such subjects as the history of the Soviet 
system, the economic and social aspects of the present order, the Soviet 
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concept of law in general, the theory of private law and its sources, and 
the role of the judiciary. For all of this part the reader will be better 
prepared by a general knowledge of recent Russian history than of law. 
But the lawyer will be exceptionally interested in the question how far 
the laws and customs of Tsarist Russia have survived or have been revived 
under the present regime. Here the author gives not only his own 
personal opinion, but also a considerable amount of original evidence 
which goes far to substantiate the view that the break made by the 
October Revolution was by no means so complete as is usually thought. 
It is also very interesting to a lawyer brought up under liberal systems 
of law with their insistence on the hierarchy of legal sources to note 
that in Soviet law such hierarchy hardly finds any place. One would 
probably not go far wrong if one said that any act that could in one 
way or another be considered to have been emanated from the central 
power in the Soviet Union supersedes any earlier act to the extent that 
the two are repugnant to one another, even though the former of the 
two acts is a regularly enacted statute or even constitution, and the latter 
is merely an executive act or a resolution of the Communist Party. In 
other words any expression of the sovereign will is as good as any other. 
I think that a little reflection will show that though this solution is 
surprising, it is not at all unreasonable, the more so as the Soviet system 
denies in principle the validity of any separation of powers. 

On the other hand the bourgeois lawyer will remain shocked by the 
position and powers of the Ministry of the Interior, which controls a 
secret police operating in very much the same way after various changes 
of name, and will be not only shocked but also surprised at the curious 
practice of enacting laws which are kept secret until there is some need 
to put them into operation. In so far as this merely operates as withold- 
ing the publication of essentially secret plans until they are to be put in 
operation, there is nothing to complain of : one may very well regard 
the act as only a draft until publication. But it seems that secret laws 
are also used in order to penalise persons for disobedience to orders of 
which they could not possibly have had any knowledge at the time when 
they were disobeyed. 

All these curious elements of tyranny which are characteristic of 
Russian Government, and in many respects represent only a return to 
Tsarist models, are at first sight hard to reconcile with the increasingly 
bourgeois quality of Soviet private law. But perhaps one should see 
in the existence side by side of these two essentially different kinds of 
law nothing more than a persistent characteristic of benevolent despotism, 
as common in the France of Louis XIV, and almost everywhere in the 
i8th century^ as in the Soviet Union. If there is one thing that seems 
regular in countries with a Roman law tradition — and Russia is one of 
these — it is that one may have a remarkably liberal private law co-existing 
with a claim to absolute power on the part of the State, and a consequent 
denial of anything that can be called in the true sense public law. 
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That Soviet private law is becoming more bourgeois, and is being 
more and more licked into shape by the legal profession, there can be 
no doubt. Even in the law of property, where Socialist ideas -are most 
marked, there are clear evidences of a steady return to private ownership, 
not only in consumer goods, a category which the author rightly criticises 
as being too vague for legal purposes, but also of houses, and even of 
the land on which the houses stand. It is perhaps not so surprising to 
find that after a relatively brief attempt to break up the family by loosen- 
ing the marriage tie, and treating illegitimate children on the same lines 
as legitimate, the Soviet system now makes full use of the family as a 
stable element in Society ; though it comes with something of a shock 
to find that divorce is not only more difficult to obtain than in many 
Western countries, but is also in most cases quite expensive. So also 
there is some difficulty in comprehending how a complete recognition of 
inheritance, coupled with considerable freedom of testation and a virtual 
absence of death duties, can be reconciled with a socialist system of 
property and the absence of all outlets for private capital investment, 
for it is well known that some citizens of the Soviet Union, in particular 
the great scientists, enjoy remarkably large incomes on something like 
the American scale. 

However, I choose to dwell for a longer period on a particular topic 
of which I have more personal experience, namely that of responsibility 
for damage to persons or property. Here the draughtsman of the code, 
Goikhbarg, undoubtedly influenced in part by the more radical French 
jurists of the time, but also, as the author says, perpetuating to some 
extent the older Russian tradition, tried to introduce a strict liability for 
damage, irrespective of any fault on the part of the person causing it. 
Liability was to be based not on fault, but on mere causation. However, 

. it was impossible to avoid some mitigation of the strict principles and so 
Article 403 of the Soviet Code says the defendant is absolved from liability, 
if he proves that he could not prevent the injury, or that he was privileged 
to cause the injury, or that the injury was caused as the result of the 
intent, or gross negligence of the person injured. At first the Article was 
interpreted as creating strict liability subject to very restricted defences. 
But fairly soon a reaction set m, and jurists were found to say that if 
the defendant could exculpate himself by proving that he could not 
prevent the injury, then he would be free from liability if he was not at 
fault. Hence, this school, the views of which gradually prevailed, held ^ 
that the liability was clearly a liability for fault, thouglx it difiered from 
liability under the bourgeois codes of Western Europe in presuming fault, 
and throwing upon the defendant the burden of proving that he was not 
at fault. However,” says the oSicial Soviet Law Textbook of 1944^ 

” because the Soviet civil procedure liberally admits the initiative of the 
Court in collecting evidence, the imposition of the burden of proof upon 
the one who caused the injury does not handicap him seriously. If 
necessity arises, the Court will come to his aid.” Thus in the end the 
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governing principle of Responsibility (in English the Law of Torts) 
is not very different from that of such a typical bourgeois country as 
France, and in fact is probably a good deal less favourable to the injured 
party. No doubt there are very good socialist reasons for the change. 
We are not to think of the Soviet Courts as being unduly favourable to 
defendants ; for in most cases where the damage is serious the plaintiff 
will have been in contact with some vehicle or machine, and most vehicles 
and machines are the property of the Soviet Government. None the less, 
it may be suspected that the change in standpoint was to some extent 
brought about by the steady tendency of professional lawyers to bring 
the Law under the categories with which they are familiar, and to persist 
in their secular habits of thought. 

This return to traditional private law attitudes of mind is the more 
remarkable in that in socialist theory no distinction should be made 
between public and private law, or rather private law should be com- 
pletely absorbed by public law. Moreover it is not too easy to know 
how seriously one should take the tendency. The Soviets have so often 
made strategic retirements, with the intention of succeeding them by 
something more radical .than ever before, that one ought perhaps to 
regard it as merely temporary. It does however seem that the Soviets 
have definitely renounced the notion that new arrangements should come 
by pure creation after a period of anarchy. There seems to be ple^nty 
of evidence that they do not always know what particular policy they 
are going to follow next, and in the meantime they must achieve some 
sort of stability, even if on bourgeois lines. Thus, one ought not perhaps 
to regard their acceptance of the family as permanent, but even the 
traditional family is obviously in their eyes preferable to anarchy during 
the period when they are deciding what to replace it with. 

Much of the later chapters in the first volume is taken up with agrarian 
questions, including the Law of the Collective Farm. Here there is no 
real doubt as to the Soviet policy, which is clearly to socialise all means 
of production, nor is it hard to understand why a certain amount of small 
private farming should have been allowed to survive, though probably 
only as a temporary measure. The opinion has been frankly expressed 
by Stalin that until the Soviet Union becomes extremely rich a period 
of socialism must precede communism, and socialism does not exclude 
a certain amount of private enterprise. What is much more interesting 
is the evidence which the author produces to show the instinctive peasant 
reaction against collective farming. However, in a matter like this it 
is quantity that counts, and in the nature of things only the Soviet 
’ Government itself can know how serious the problem is. Doubtless the 
author, who is an emigre, living in America, may be inclined to over- 
estimate the reaction, but even a jurist writing in Russia could have hardly 
greater opportunities of exact Imowledge. He would certainly not be 
in a position to express his opinion on such a topic. 

Above all, for the non-lawyer, this account of Soviet private law is 
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of peculiar interest as offering an opportunity of looking beyond the iron 
curtain. Much of law may in certain circumstances amount to mere 
propaganda, and this is probably peculiarly true of contemporary Russia, 
where the Courts are manned with much inferior human material, and 
where as Lenin himself said in the period of militant communism, they 
must not expect to have the laws literally obeyed. Still, on the whole 
laws are made to be obeyed, and however secret some of the Soviet legal 
methods seem to be, one cannot systematically run a double system of 
law, one to be obeyed and the other for purposes of mere propaganda. 
Thus any honest account of Soviet private law based, as this one is, 
on official books published in the Soviet Union, must contain a large 
mass of hard fact, and this is the truer in that much of what is surprising 
in this account — ^perfectly substantiated from the original texts — ^is not 
the sort of thing that one would expect to be put forward for propaganda 
purposes. Indeed, astute specialists could find a good deal of material 
for counter-propaganda, especially in the clear evidence which is dis- 
played, for instance, by the universal preference for piece-work, the 
rejection of minimum wages, the hardness with which the workman is 
treated where his employer, as is almost universal at the present day, 
is a state organ, and also the opportunities, which seem undeniable, of 
amassing great wealth and transmitting it to one's descendants, or still 
more freely, by will. 

The second volume contains translations, accompanied by copious 
comments, of the most important statutes relating to private law and 
civil procedure. They are (i) the Civil Code ; the Code of Laws on 
Marriage, Family and Guardianship ; (3) various laws on Soviet Nation- 
ality ; (4) Governmental Quasi-Corporations ; (5) on the Civil Status of 
Churches ; (6) on the Admission of Foreign Firms ; Trade Missions ; 
Standard Salvage Agreement ; (7) on Patent and Copyright ; (8) Agrarian 
Legislation ; (9) on the Judiciary ; (10) Labour Law ; (ii) on Civil 
Procedure ; (12) on State Secrets. There is also a short supplement 
containing a few important laws which came to the author's notice after 
he had finished the main body of the book. From this list it will be 
seen that the volume is remarkably comprehensive, and of interest to 
laymen as well as to lawyers. All but a very small portion of this material 
is here translated into English for the first time. 

It must be noted that the Russian editions of the Codes, at any rate 
of the Civil Code, with which alone I am familiar, contain notes to many 
of the articles, which appear to be as authoritative as the articles them- 
selves ; moreover, after the Code itself, they print supplementary annota- 
tions, usually containing pronouncements of a quasi-legislative character, 
made by the Supreme Court, formerly of the R.S.F.S.R., more recently 
of the U.S.S.R. For the law of civil responsibility (torts), at least, they 
are every bit as important as the Code itself, which, though not so frag- 
mentary as many others, gives a very incomplete picture of the present 
law. The author prints an English version of almost all these supple- 
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mentary annotations, and he adds much else from other legislation and 
judicial decisions. Indeed, without this material, his account would often 
be quite false. The Soviet authorities do not bother to clean up their 
various codes when parts of them are impliedly superseded by later 
legislation. Thus there is much in the Civil Code which is on all hands 
ac^itted to be quite obsolete. For example, there is no point in studying 
the law of private (i.e. non-govemment) trading companies, when such 
private companies no longer exist in the Soviet Union. One hears every- 
where that the Civil Code is in process of revision, but it is hard to ascertain 
when, if at all, the revised version will appear. In the meantime, Soviet 
private law texts are peculiarly difficult to handle, much more difficult 
than those of this country or the United States, which are generally 
considered difficult enough. An outsider cannot be certain that the 
author's assemblage and treatment of his materials is perfect ; one must 
hope for the best, with the knowledge that he has done his work honestly 
and has probably had better access to the sources, through the Library 
of Congress, of which he is head of the Foreign Law Section, than anyone 
else could hope to have outside the Soviet Union. 

I have checked the English translation only of the Civil Code, and 
even that only in part. I find it trustworthy but not very scholarly. 
It gives the sense of the original and even where it is rather truncated or 
approaches a paraphrase, I can see that the author has been sibove all 
concerned to make a readable version for those who have no knowledge 
of Russian. But occasionally he has, mistakenly, I think, substituted 
a term of English law for a more literal translation which would have been 
quite familiar to readers acquainted with Roman and modern civil law. 
Thus, in translating art. 115, he used the term '' joint and several liability " 
for solidary liability," a regular term of Roman law which describes 
a concept not quite the same as anything known to Anglo-American law. 
Moreover, he sometimes uses the same English word to translate different 
Russian words, and sometimes different English words to translate the 
same Russian word. Although this would hardly matter in the translation 
of a literary work, a more pedantic correspondence with the original is 
better in a highly technical document such as a code. However, the 
point is a fine one : literal interpretation of the words of a statute is far 
rarer in continental than in English law, and seems to be quite exceptional 
in Soviet law. 

F. H. Lawson. 


A Handbook of Slavic Studies, Edited by Leonid I. Strakhovsky ; 
Harvard University Press, 1949, $12.50. 

It was the highest time that a book of this kind should appear. As its 
Editor, Professor Leonid Strakhovsky, aptly points out, the entire work 
aims at giving a " digest of the history and literature of all the Slavs so 
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as to serve as a reference book for the student, the scholar and the general 
reader alike/' Within these limits — the limits of history and literature 
— the Handbook certainly fulfils its purpose : the more so because it is 
primarily informative. This does not mean that its twenty-eight chapters 
contain no controversial matter at all. On the contrary, some of them 
are full of it, but only by implication. 

Another interesting feature of the book is that it is a result of team 
work, of a collective effort on the part of American and Slav scholars. 
Ten of the eighteen contributors are Americans, six are Slavs (living in 
America), while one of them is a Canadian and one a Swiss. Yet in 
spite of such a mixture of nationalities, the enormous material tackled 
here is sufficiently well co-ordinated to be of use to any British or American 
reader anxious to obtain some orientation in the bewildering mazes of 
the Slav problem which — for the time being at any rate — so largely 
coincides with the problem of East and West. As it takes us only up 
to the end of 1946, there are bound to be certain gaps, due not to the 
authors, but to the hysterically rapid pace of contemporary events. 
On the other hand, the student will be compensated by a most valuable 
bibliography on practically all the topics discussed. In the case of the 
Ukraine it is longer than the text. 

It would of course be a miracle if a book of such a size and character 
were devoid of omissions or even of repetitions. For one thing, in its 
historical part (covering more than one half of the book) there is not 
one map. Such excellent summaries as the one of the early Slav history 
by Professor S. H. Cross, or Professor Harrison Thomson's The Conflict 
of Slav and German, and especially Partitioned Poland by Professor Oscar 
Halecki call for maps, and many of them. 

In the literary sections again there are a few annoying misprints and 
minor inaccuracies which we hope will be corrected in a new edition. 
This is noticeable in the. chapter on Yugoslav literature which, 
incidentally, should not be lumped together with the literature of Bulgaria, 
Even in the earlier section on Slav linguistics, the statement that the 
Tchakavian^ (instead of the Shlokavian) dialect has served as the basis 
for the Serbo-Croat literary language, should be corrected. So should 
a few misprints in the chapter on Yugoslav literature itself where we 
read Hibanja instead of Ribanje — an important work of the 16th-century 
Dalmatian author Petar Hektorovi6 ; Cmovi6 instead of Crnojevid ; and 
Heduvary instead of Hedervary. Nor was ASkerc a follower of the 
novelist Josip Jurcic, but (together with Simon Gregorcic) a leading 
Slovene poet during the last two decades of the 19th century, i.e. before 
the advent of such ambitious "moderns" as Dragotin Kette, Ivan 
Cankar and Oton Zupancic. It is a pity that the pattern and the impact 
of the Illyrian movement has not been given a little more space. The 
same applies to such a phenomenon as the Slovene poet Franck Preseren 
(d, 1849) who — almost out of nothing — created a poetry which would 
do credit to any European nation, large or small. Finally, at least some 
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mention should be made of the recent official creation of a Macedonian 
language and literature. 

The surveys of Russian, Polish, Czech and Slovak literatures contain 
a fair amount of interpretation as well, but only within the restricted space 
allotted to each of them. For all that, the English-speaking readers 
would probably be glad to know a little more about the English influences 
(apart from Byron) on Pushkin, since the greatest Russian poet still 
remains also the greatest bridge between the two literatures. Dr. Radi's 
brief characteristics of such Czech authors as Macha, Neruda, Zeyer, 
Vrchlick;^ and Karel Capek are to the point. All the same, one wishes 
he could have said something more about Otokar Bfezina — a Czech 
counterpart of Rilke and one of the greatest poets in modern Europe. 

The section dealing with literary Poland (by Professor Francis Whit- 
field) makes pleasant reading but does not sufficiently explain that 
nationalist — as distinct from national — element which has so far pre- 
vented even the greatest Polish poets and authors from winning abroad 
the recognition they deserve. Whereas Russian literature is national 
without being nationalist, the literature of Poland was only too often 
compelled by the historical circumstances to stress the nationalist factor 
as such. This is why even men of the stature of Siowacki and Wyspiafiski 
are scarcely even names outside their own country. 

One could cavil at several other points, but it would seem both unfair 
and pedantic. The book as a whole is certainly good enough to redeem 
its faults, and this is the main thing. In welcoming it we can only 
express the hope that it will be followed by other works similar in scope 
and range, as well as in quality, 

Janko Lavrin. 

XJniv, Nottingham, 

SOME CRITICAL NOTES ON POPULAR HISTORIES 
OF RUSSIA 

Crankshaw, Edward. Russia and Britain, London : Collins. (N.D*), 
pp. 128, ill., col plates. 

Marriott, Sir J. A. R. Anglo-Russian Relations, 1689-1943. London : 

Methuen, 1944, pp. viii and 227, maps. 

Price, M* Philips. Russia through the Centuries, The Historical Back- 
ground of the U.S.S.R. London : Allen & Unwin, 1943, pp. 136, 
maps, 

Rutley, C. Bernard. The Story of Russia, (The Laurel and Gold series, 
vol. 135.) Collins Clear-Type Press, 1943, pp. 160. 

Segal, Louis, Russia, A Concise History from the Foundation of the 
State to Hitler's Invasion. London : W. H. Allen, 1944, pp. 262, 
ill., maps. 

Thomson, Joan. The Making of Russia, O.U.P., London : Milford, 
1943, pp. viii and 132, ill. 
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Thomson, Joan. Russia : the Old and the New. London : John Murray, 
1948, pp. vii and 195, ill., maps. 

Wolfe, Lawrence. A Short History of Russia. London : Nicholson & 
Watson (N.D.), pp. 160. 

The abundance of popular histories of Russia published during the last 
war, and in the early post-war years, is in itself not surprising. The 
reappearance of Russia as an ally, and her subsequent dazzling military 
achievements were of course bound to give a fresh impulse to the interest 
in all things Russian — ^both present and past. But in view of the remark- 
able progress of Russian historical studies during the preceding quarter 
of a century (cf. : Some Recent Books on Russian History, by the present 
reviewer, in History, September 1943, p. 207 sqq.), it is startling to see the 
recklessness with which most of these histories have been compiled. 
Of all the works listed above the little book by Rutley alone might 
have a chance of standing up to more or less strict tests. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that owing to the combined efforts of 
the historians concerned few basic facts have survived undamaged, and 
that odd things have been lavishly produced along the whole course of 
Russian history — starting with the Scythians who in view of their great 
artistic talents have been credited by Miss Thomson with works of Greek , 
origin {The Making of R., ill. on p. 18). 

In connection with the troubles caused by the Pechenegs to the 
rulers of Kiev Miss Thomson also relates that Igor was eventually, in 
945, ambushed and killed in battle '' {Russia, p. 7), but [according to the 
Russian Chronicles this was the fate of his son Svyatoslav, in 973, correctly 
described two pages further, while Igor was killed by the Drevlyans for 
his attempt to extort excessive tribute. 

According to Mr. Price (p. 23), A good picture of what life in Russia 
must have been like during the height of the Mongol raids of the 13th 
century is obtained in the opera Prince Jgof,'^in the first scene of which 
Tartar horsemen appear," and in the second scene '' the Russians are 
seen captives in the Tartar camp.” Unfortunately nothing is said as 
to how this picture is to be reconciled with the commonly accepted 
tradition — strictly upheld even in the opera — that Prince Igor's ill-fated 
campaign was undertaken against the Polovtsy, in 1185, roughly 35 
years before the first appearance of the Tartars. 

In spite of his thre^ decisive and individual victories — (i) in 1240, 
over the Swedes, on the Neva, (2) in 1242, over the Germans, on Lake 
Peipus, and (3) in 1245, over the Lithuanians,— even the records of one 
and the same author suggest that Alexander Nevsky had been fighting 
quite indiscriminately — against all and any forces, and at any time. 
In The Making of Russia (p. 22), Miss Thomson describes how, in 1242, 
Alexander Nevsky of Novgorod "—called upon by the people to 
lead them against the Swedes and Germans "—completely routed the 
Swedes on Lake Peipus, while in her Russia (p. 20), we hear of the 
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fact that in a.d. 1236 he defeated the S'wedes on the river Neva/’ and that 
he also fought and v^on a tremendous battle on the ice of Lake Peipus, 
against the Germans and the Lithuanians, in 1242.” At the same time 
the chronological tables of both books (pp. 131, and 184, respectively) 
are unanimous in stating that, in 1242, Alexander Nevsky defeats 
Swedes and Germans on Lake Peipus/’ Other authors (Rutley, p. 19 ; 
Price, p. 21) prefer to give only the wrong year 1236 for the defeat of 
the Swedes. Remarkable are also the deeds of Dmitry Donskoy who 
— according to Miss Thomson — in 1380, with only 400,000 {sic I) men 
defeated 700,000 {sic I) Mongols {Russia, p. 21). The author does not 
seem to have been puzzled by the comparative insignificance of the 
opposing forces in 1812 — ^Alexander’s 260,000 against Napoleon’s 470,000 
men — more or less correctly assessed by her (on p. 75 of the same book). 
Rutley (p. 25), on the other hand, is content to say that, in 1378, “ Dmitry 
raised a big army and defeated his overlords in a pitched battle ” — 
evidently not realising that the battle in 1378 was only a preliminary 
victory to the great event of 1380. 

However, in a really interesting way the story begins to develop in 
the i6th century — from the reign of Ivan IV who, we are told, introduced 
a system of education in Russia ” (Wolfe, p. 49), and who after liqui- 
dating ” the Boyars ''set up a 'court party ’ of his own which organised 
the so-called 'oprichniki’ or secret police” (Price, p. 35), Of Ivan’s 
increasingly cruel regime " the culminating cruelty was to institute (or 
follow) the Russian fashion of murdering his eldest son and heir. Ivan 
was, accordingly, succeeded (1584) by another son, Theodore (Fedor I). 
. . . Theodore’s duties were actually discharged by his brother-m-law, 
Boris Godunov. ... In the following {sic I) year the Sober elected 
Boris himself as Tsar, but his rule was disputed by a Pretender who 
personated Dmitri, the stepbrother of Theodore I. Dmitri had in fact 
been murdered in 1591 ” (Marriott, p. 21). Unfortunately, the actual 
chronology was not quite as favourable for Godunov since he was elected 
as Tsar only after Theodore’s death, in 1598. But that of course does 
not alter the fact that Godunov was " dogged ” by the suspicion of having 
murdered Dmitry, and that '' this incident of Russian history is well 
shown in Pushkin’s great opera. Sorts Godunov** (Price, p. 40). 

According to Mr. Crankshaw (p. 64), '' Ivan’s nephew, Boris Godunov ” 
sent '' his four young nephews {sic !) to receive their education in England. 
And when Boris died by his own hand {sic I) and Russia found herself 
launched into the dreadful epoch of the ' Troubles ’ the four nephews of 
, Boris Godunov chose to remain in England rather than risk assassination 
at the hands of the successful Pretender . . . who had seized the throne 
on their uncle’s death ” (p. 72). We are also told that the only one of 
the four '' nephews ” who survived became an Anglican parson in this 
country, " known as Nicholas (sic !) Alfery,” and how he refused " repeated 
invitations from Michael Romanov . . . who ascended the throne in 
1611 {sic f) and, in his anxiety to gather all possible loyalty round him, 
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wanted Alfery to return and become an Imperial Prince {sic /). But 
the nephew of Boris Godunov preferred the quiet English parsonage to the 
dubious and perilous privilege of helping to stabilise Russia . . (p. 72). 

About the date of MichaeFs accession the author seems to have had some 
afterthoughts because (on p. 74) he gives also the right year 1613, but 
judging by the msistence with which they are repeated — obviously no 
doubts whatsoever have occurred to him with regard to the fanciful 
details of '' the story of Nicholas Alfery, Grand Duke under the first of 
the Romanovs . . (?!) (p. 73). 

Mikephor Alfery is, by the way, not the only '' Russian Royalty 
of the period to be persistently given a wrong name. “ King Sigismund 
of Poland took advantage of the confusion,"' says Sir John Marriott 
(p. 22), “ to get his son Vladimir {sic /) elected Tsar, but Vladimir never 
really established his position " (had Wiadysiaw called himself Vladimir — 
things might have gone better for him !) . . . '' In January 1613 Michael 

Romanoff was elected as Tsar . . . Michael was a grandson of the first 
wife of Ivan IV, and a cousin of Theodore Ivanovitch. His father, 
Theodore Romanov (better known as the Patriarch Philaret), had, with 
all his kinsmen, been banished by Boris Godunov, but after returning 
from exile in Poland, he was largely responsible for his son's election as 
Tsar ..." (p. 22). And here we are confronted with a series of new 
problems. Tsar Fedor was a son of Ivan's first wife. Had Michael been 
her grandson he could have been only Fedor's nephew. In reality how- 
ever he was her brother's grandson. Michael's father was in Poland not 
'' in exile," but in captivity having been detained on a mission to the 
King’during the negotiations concerning Ladislas. He returned to Moscow 
only six years after his son's election in February 1613 ; and it was only 
after his return that he actually became Patriarch, although it is true that 
the second Pretender had tried to install him already in Tushino (Segal, 
P- 50). 

The genealogy of the new and fatal djmasty " (Crankshaw, p. 72) 
seems to have been a particular source of trouble for many authors. 
That Patriarch Nikon who “ hoped to liberalize religion " (Marriott, 
p. 24) was the Tsar’s uncle " (meant is Tsar Alexis : Segal, p. 62) — is 
but a minor point. The real problem child appears to have been the 
third {sic I) of the Romanovs " (Crankshaw, p. 74) — Peter the Great 
(grandson of Tsar Michael, son of Tsar Alexis, and successor of his elder 
step-brother, Tsar Fedor, and for some years co-ruler of his younger step- 
brother Ivan). In her first book Miss Thomson avoids particulars ; after 
having mentioned Tsar Alexis she merely adds that Peter was '' his 
younger brother, who became Tsar in 1682 " (p. 29). However, five years 
later, in her more extensive work, Miss Thomson not only prefers to 
see Peter in the rdle of Alexis's grandson—'* Alebcis was succeeded in 1676 
by his son Fedor, whose wife, mother of Peter the Great ..." {Russia, 
p. 41)— but she has also provided a complete account of the whole family : 
" His father, Fedor, died in 1682 and left a son, Ivan, by his first marriage 
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who was very much older than Peter, a child by Fedor's second wife. 
Ivan was not, however, a very capable person. ... He had a sister, 
Sophia . . . whose rival to power was her father's second wife, Natalie, 
mother of Peter" (p. 42). As the son of his own step-brother Fedor, 
Peter obviously becomes his own step-nephew, and can thus join the other 
nephews " on more or less equal terms. 

Apart from family mysteries there are records also of other queer 
happenings during the same periods. In connection with Fedor who 
succeeded his father in 1676, we are told that " one incident of note during 
his reign was the abolition of the Table of Ranks, which had long been an 
anachronism and a nuisance. According to the Table of Ranks no noble 
could occupy a position inferior to that attained to by his father. The 
burning of the Russian Debrett, the book which contained the record of 
all ranks and honours held by nobles, had therefore rendered a service 
to the country " (Segal, p. 66). This was indeed an “ incident of note," 
in view of the fact that the Table of Ranks was only introduced by Peter 
forty years later, in 1722, and had nothing in common with any Debrett. 
All the details about nuisance and burning refer to the old service registers, 
the so-called razryadnye knigi ; moreover, the cause of the nuisance 
was not that no noble couldy but that no noble would occupy a position 
inferior to that attained by his father. 

Although Prussia became a kingdom only in 1701, and Frederick 
William ascended the throne in 1713, Peter visited King Frederick 
William and learned how that monarch had remodelled his state and 
modernised his administration " — already in 1697 (Price, p. 55), i.e. when 
Frederick William's father, the Elector Frederick III and future King 
Frederick I was still ruling. 

Some unusual things can be found also as to the external and internal 
policies of Catherine II and of her successors. “ Thoroughly incensed 
by British high-and-mightiness, she sent 20,000 men via Persia and 
Thibet to fight us in India " (Crankshaw, p. 85), and Paul it appears only 
revived his mother's crazy idea of invading India " (p. 87) . At the same 
time '' like his mother, he had no use for his landed nobility and he too 
tried to curb their power" (Price, p. 65). Although the job had been 
accomplished already by Paul, '' Nicholas I's wars included the annexation 
of Georgia" (Wolfe, p. 97). But easily the most surprising revelation 
about events in the 19th century is the one made by Mr. Wolfe (p. 108) 
concerning Alexander III, Alexander IPs son, who was married to an 
English Princess (a daughter of Queen Victoria)." Unfortunately the 
name of the bride is not mentioned. 

That Goncharov, the celebrated author of Oblomov, in Miss Thomson's 
book is repeatedly called Gorchakov, may possibly seem a comparatively 
harmless slip, but it fits marvellously into the picture {Russia, twice on 
p. 92 and in the index). 

These are only a few of the more remarkable oddities which itds fairly 
easy to pinpoint. Along with minor inaccuracies regarding figures and 
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names, many things of greater importance can be mentioned only in 
passing since it would take pages to deal with complicated problems which 
keep on appearing as if in a distorting mirror — things not absolutely 
wrong, but at the same time definitely not right. 

In spite of all the diversion one can get out of them it is sad to think 
that most of these books were published at a time when the English 
edition “of Platonov’s unsurpassed textbook on pre-revolution Russian 
history was sold out and remained out of print, and Sir Bernard Pares’s 
up-to-date History — though republished in the States — ^was almost 
unobtainable in this country. 

Leo Loewenson. 

Yugoslavia, ed. Robert J. Kemer; Univ. of California Press, C.U.P., 
I949> PP- 558 - 

The problems facing anyone who attempts to write a history of Yugo- 
slavia are manifold. There is first of all the difficult question of where 
Yugoslav history begins. Yugoslavia only, became a nation state after 
World War I, but the genesis of the state had its roots far back in the 
history of the South Slav peoples ; and the writing of this early history 
is complicated by the fact that the historian has to deal with both eastern 
and western Europe — the Serbs under Turkish occupation, and the 
Croats and Slovenes m the Austro-Hunganan Empire. The history of 
Yugoslavia as a nation state has the added difficulty that it can as yet 
only be written by contemporaries. Moreover the struggle of the South 
Slav peoples to gain, regain and maintain their freedom — aright up to the 
present day — ^has been such that it is apt to arouse violent passions or 
at least partisan feeling in all who write about it. 

In view of these difficulties, and of the dearth of reliable factual 
histories of the Yugoslavs, this new book is very welcome. . The editor 
says in a foreword that the contributors to this volume have endeavoured 
to write with scrupulous care for accuracy, impartiality and under- 
standing ’’ and it must be said that to a large extent they have succeeded 
though the scope of the book is so wide, and the accumulation of facts 
and detail so great that the reader gets little impression of the Yugoslavs 
as people. The book contains a wealth of material, a good (if not com- 
plete) bibliography, some indifferent photographs and insufficient maps. 
It will certainly be most useful to all interested in Yugoslavia. 

The book would have been even more useful had it covered less 
ground, or been more ruthlessly edited. It contains nine parts comprising 
twenty-one chapters, and has fourteen different contributors in addition 
to the editor. The standard of work is very uneven and there is a lot 
of unnecessary overlapping with repetition of facts and statistics as for 
instance in Chapters X on “ Agriculture ” and XI on '' Foreign Economic 
Relations,” in XIX on “ Foreign Policy in the Second World War ” and 
XX, The Second World War and Beyond.” Indeed, the uninspiring 
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catalogue of the manoeuvres of the Yugoslav government in exile which 
is retailed in Chapter XIX might have been omitted in favour of a develop- 
ment of the more penetrating analysis of policy given by the author of 
Chapter XX. There are other chapters too that could have been dis- 
pensed with or incorporated in other material without loss to the book 
as for instance Chapter XII on Social Structure and Chapter XVIII 
on Yugoslavia, the Little Entente and the Balkan Pact.'’ 

Chapter XIII on Education " is a superficial account which reads 
as if it had been based on a government hand-out for journalists in the 
pre-1941 period. Salient facts about Yugoslav education could have been 
given more briefly and the space thus saved made available to extend 
the chapter on Yugoslav literature which unfortunately only takes the 
subject up to the outbreak of World War I, thus omitting all literature 
written since Yugoslavia became a nation. The chapter on language also 
will probably not satisfy the linguistic experts. 

The two chapters on “ Constitutional Development/' VII (of Serbia 
up to 1914) and VIII (of Yugoslavia to 1941) attempt the very difficult 
task of describing Yugoslav political history. It is perhaps a pity that 
the author limited himself to constitutional history since constitutions 
for Serbs and Yugoslavs have been more honoured in the breach than the 
observance, and students would have found most valuable an account from 
the pen of this author of how political power was exercised centrally and 
provincially both in the Serbian and Yugoslav states. 'Some of the 
most valuable source material which throws light on this subject has 
recently been made available in London (Public Record Office Foreign 
Office Documents 105) and there are plenty of Yugoslavs at present in exile 
both in Britain and the United States who played important political rdles 
in the country in the period between the two wars, who could give their 
versions of the working of the political system, which would amplify the 
material available in Belgrade. The author gives insufficient weight to the 
relationship between political power and economic control which led in 
Yugoslavia to widespread corruption and which impeded the modem 
developments that might have been expected to take place in a country so 
richly endowed with natural resources. Chapter XX also takes too kindly 
a view of King Alexander’s dictatorship. 

In these chapters and throughout the whole book too little space is 
given to the Croats. Very little is written about their political and 
economic conditions under the Austro-Hungarian Empire thus making it 
difficult for the reader to understand the reasons for their intransigeant 
attitude during the Yugoslav kingdom. These weaknesses in the political 
account are no doubt due to the difficulties of dealing with a wide and 
complicated period in such a short space. 

In the economic fleld, though the chapters are of necessity few, they 
are packed with useful information ; some of it, as in Chapter XI, has 
not been available to students before. • The author does not emphasise 
sufficiently the importance of the non-ferrous metal industries in Yugo- 
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slavia, and the account of post-war recovery (Chapter XXI) needs to 
complete it some account of the currency reform of 1945 as well as an 
appreciation of the importance of voluntary work, the brigade system, 
and shock workers, in the attempt to tackle the labour and output 
problems of present day Yugoslavia. 

Chapter X on Agriculture gives a good account of the situation 
in between the two wars though the effect of the growth of population 
on landownership should have been more stressed, also the statement that 
agrarian reform in Yugoslavia was of doubtful benefit is only a half- 
truth since it is clear that reform alone and of the limited character of 
that in Yugoslavia in this period needed to be complemented by a further 
policy of changing the type of production. It is a pity that the author 
was not able to give a more detailed account of agrarian reform since 1945. 
It is true, as one of the authors so forcibly remarks, that Yugoslavia is 
one of the most difficult countries to get reliable statistics from, but even 
so, it is possible by visiting the country and analysing trade statistics 
from many sources to obtain an adequate idea of the present agrarian 
situation in Yugoslavia. It is certainly easier to assess the agrarian 
situation than the present position of Yugoslav industry about which 
information has only become available since the publication of the book. 

Chapter XX, “ The Second World War and Beyond,'' must have been 
one of the most difficult chapters to write. The author — -who has 
obviously been in close touch with wartime events — ^has succeeded re- 
markably well — as well as could be expected of anyone so soon after the 
event. The occasional errors in detail will doubtless be corrected in later 
works but the general account of what happened in Yugoslavia during 
the war in all its complicated tragedy is told clearly and almost without 
bias ; the author gives a balanced and understanding account of the 
history of Milhailovid and the Cetniks — an account which is borne out 
by the most reliable British sources. This is one of the few chapters 
which is written in a style which arouses the reader's interest. 

The same cannot be said for the greater part of the book, which is 
remarkable for its dull, lifeless style. The result is that though this book 
provides much information about Yugoslavia, the Yugoslavs as people 
do not emerge alive from the pedestrian narrative. Even the heroic 
revolt of the Yugoslav people against the Tripartite pact with the axis 
made by the Cvetkovid government is passed over (Chapter XIX) with 
the only comment '' Hitler . . . regarded the developments in Belgrade 
as an open challenge to Germany." And from the whole bo^k the reader 
gains no impression of the distinguishing Yugoslav characteristics of 
courage, overweaning self-confidence, enthusiasm, of their remarkable 
capacity to accept tragedy and then put it behind them, of ^eir 
tremendous lust for life. These qualities were recognised by historians 
of the Serbian people even in the 19th century, they were commented 
on by Westerners who shared the experiences of 1875, of 1912-1913, of 
the great Serbian retreat during World War I ; World War II demon- 
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strated that these qualities were not a monopoly of the Serbs but were 
shared by other Slav peoples of Yugoslavia. Today, courage in the face 
of tremendous odds and an almost fanatical enthusiasm for building a 
new independant state are to be found in all parts of Yugoslavia. These 
qualities have played, and are playing today a very important rdle in 
the history of the South Slav peoples. 

Phyllis Auty. 

THU nai stary jitiya na Prepodohny Ivan Rilsky {The Three Oldest Vit^ 
of St. John of Rila). By the Very Rev, Prof. Ivan Goshev ; 
Annuaire de TUniversitaire de Sofia, Faculty Theologique, Tome 
XXV (1947-1948), pp, 72. 

Most foreign visitors to Bulgaria are taken to see the famous Rila monas- 
tery, a beauty spot situated high up in the mountains. The chief reason 
for this lies in the fact that for many centuries Rila monastery has been 
a sanctuary : during the long centuries of Turkish oppression (1396- 
1877) preserved the national consciousness of the Bulgarian people 
and the hope of better times to come. 

Its original founder, St. John of Rila, was not only the first Bulgarian 
hermit but also the founder of Bulgarian Monasticism. He was born 
about 876 and died in 946. After his death his remains were carried 
to many places— Sofia, Esztergom (Hungary), Tirnovo and Rila — and 
his fame spread throughout Balkan countries. Consequently as many 
as eight Vitse have been preserved, each of which exists in several copies ; 
many services are held in his honour, and various local traditions are 
connected with him. 

Professor Goshev has selected three of the oldest and most important 
Vitse of St, John and has translated them into modern Bulgarian, adding 
a historical and liturgical commentary. He shows how, for the historian, 
these Vitse offer information concerning Bulgarian folklore, social con- 
ditions of the masses, historical events, the character of Bulgarian litera- 
ture and the development of the language between the 9th and 14th 
centuries, As he points out in his introduction, he has attempted to 
reveal the close relationship which exists between the Vitm and the 
liturgical hymns composed in St. John’s honour, and how the latter are 
usually based on the former. He also adds a chronological table of 
events connected with the life and death of St. John, 

Unfortunately Professor Goshev does not give any data about the 
history of the three Vitse and how they came to be written. The reader 
must go to other sources for this information. 

The oldest existing life of St. John is the so-called Popular Vita. 
When dating it one must bear in mind that the last event to be narrated 
is the transfer of the relics of the Saint from Rila to Sofia, The later 
transfers to Hungary in 1183 and to Tirnovo in 1193 are not mentioned. 
Thus this Vita must have been written before these two dates. On the 
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other hand it cannot be dated loth or nth century on linguistic grounds 
for it is written in Middle-Bulgarian. The accepted date is the 12th 
century. This Vita exists in six copies, the earliest of which is a 15th- 
century edition. Its translation is made from a MS. (1/26 — 15th century) 
in the library of the Rila monastery. The Popular Vita has some 
apocryphal elements (such as the appearance of St. John the Divine) 
but it has been accepted by the Church as canonical. Most probably 
it was written in Rila monastery, though the possibility of its being 
written in Sofia must not be excluded. 

The Popular V%ta tells the story of a certain poor man who, possessing 
only an ox, decided to live apart from the world. One day he goes out 
from his village taking with him his ox. His brother and fellow peasants 
follow him and try to persuade him to return. This he will not do but 
he leaves them the ox and departs to Rila mountain. At a place called 
Golatz he spends over seven months and then moves to a cave. His 
nephew, a young man, comes to share his life in prayer but the angry 
father arrives and takes him away. On the way back a serpent bites 
the boy and he dies. The penitent father brings the body back to St. 
John and it is buried nearby. Later St. John climbs a huge rock near 
his cave and spends there another seven years. At the end of this period 
he visits several places and finally returns to his cave. 

Tsar Peter, when visiting Sofia, desired to meet the famous hermit 
but Rila mountain proved too high for him to climb. It was arranged 
that the Tsar should reveal his position by setting up a tent and that 
smoke from a fire should indicate St. John. Thus they saw each other 
and made their bows. After the death of the saint his body was 
discovered by hunters, brought to Sofia, and buried with due honours. 

The second Vita exists in five copies and was written by the Greek, 
Georgios Skilitza. The original Greek text is lost and only Slavonic 
translations have come down to us. Skilitza was a high Byzantine 
official, as he tells us himself in the Vita, Professor Goshev believes that 
Skilitza knew of the Popular Vita and used it as one of his sources. The 
accepted date is the 12th century, though the oldest existing copy belongs 
to the 15th century. The translation is made from a MS. (1/26 — 15th 
century) from the library of the Rila monastery. 

In comparison with the Popular Vita Skilitza's version is highly 
elaborate. It has a long introduction and is written in eloquent language 
with a strong biblical background. Many new facts are added : St. John 
lives in a hollow tree ; shepherds following lost sheep find him ; he 
heals a man with an unclean spirit ; some followers come to live with 
him, build a monastery and are given a rule of life ; when in Sofia his 
coffin helps to put out a fire. The hagiographer relates that the body 
of the Saint had healing powers, and that not only was he himself healed 
from a disease but also the Emperor Manuel. Since he was a Byzantine 
official, Skilitza naturally omits the stories connected with the Tsar 
Peter. He also omits the episode concerning the boy and the serpent. 
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The third Vita translated by Professor Goshev is that ol the Bulgarian 
Patriarch Eutimii, of the second Bulgarian empire. It exists in several 
copies and like the work of Skilitza it is ably written. It begins with 
an introduction and then narrates the life and miracles of the saint. 
Like the second Vita it ends with a prayer. Its new elements consist 
of the transfer of the Saint's body from Sofia to Esztergom (the older 
capital of Hungary), the punishment of the local Bishop for his unbelief 
and the return of the body to Sofia. Later by order of the Bulgarian 
Tsar Ivan Assen the body was carried to Tirnovo, the older capital of 
Bulgaria, In his work Patriarch Eutimii follows closely the second Vita 
and also borrows facts, omitted by Skilitza, from the Popular Vita. 
After the third Vita Professor Goshev gives a short resume in German. 
He also adds an index and reproduces a facsimile from MS. N 47 of the 
Skilitza Vita. 

One of the chief merits of this work is, I think, that for the first 
time the average Bulgarian reader can enjoy reading some of the lives 
of St. John of Rila in a scholarly translation. Moreover these three 
Vitas are essential to the study of St. John, since the remainder contain 
material either derived from them or from later events concerned with 
the history of Rila monastery. A final word may be added about Pro- 
fessor Goshev's extensive notes on the text, which provide invaluable 
material for any research work on the subject. 

Methodie Kusseff. 

Die Anfdnge des Polnischen Staates. By H. Ludat ; Schriftenreihe des 

Instituts fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit, Krakau. Sektion Geschichte. 

Band 3. Krakau, 1943. 

In the inter-war period Polish and German historians expended much 
ingenuity on the exegesis of the scanty information available about the 
beginnings of the Polish State. Their motives, often political, and their 
methods, not always scholarly, caused them to drift wider and wider 
apart in their views In the end, instead of meeting one another half-way 
— ^where the truth probably lies hidden — each school evolved its own 
theory, contradicting the other on every important point. According to 
the Germans, the founder of the Polish State, Mieszko-Dago, was a Viking 
conqueror. Defeated by the Germans, he was compelled to pay them 
tribute for his lands as far as the Warta. After his conversion to Chris- 
tianity in 966 the diocese of Poznah was established under German 
auspices and the donation of Poland to the Holy See was made not in 
opposition to Germany but with the Emperor's sanction. In the year 
1000, at Gniezno, Mieszko-Dago's son and successor, Boleslaw I, was raised 
to the dignity of patrician and Poland incorporated in the Roman Empire. 
Neither this promotion, however, nor the foundation of the metropolitan 
see of Gniezno affected the relationship between the two countries which 
remained one of vassalage. The ruthless MacMpoUtik " which Boleslaw 
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followed after the death of Otto III brought the young State but ephemeral 
success. Bereft of its able captain, the unwieldy and prematurely 
launched craft soon foundered and could be salvaged only with German 
help. Polish historians, on the other hand, believe that the appearance 
of the Polish State was the outcome of a long process of inter-tribal 
unification, finally accomplished by Mieszko's Polanian ancestors. 
Mieszko himself was not a Viking but a Piast ; an independent ruler 
who established diplomatic relations with Germany in order to obtain 
military aid against the Polabian Slavs. In return he agreed to pay 
the Emperor tribute for his conquests in Western Pomerania. The setting 
up of a Polish missionary bishopric at Poznafi was the fruit of successful 
negotiations with Rome over the head of the Emperor. Mieszko's sub- 
ordination to the Empire was purely formal and the year looo saw his 
successor's complete emancipation from the Imperial tutelage. Boleslaw 
bequeathed to his descendants a State whose tradition and organisation 
were powerful enough to withstand and recover unaided from civil war, 
pagan reaction and foreign invasion. 

The German occupation of Poland and what in 1942 seemed to Dr. 
Ludat to be the final Ausschaltung of Polish historical scholarship together 
with Polish independence, convinced him that the moment had come 
to sum up and pass a final judgment on the achievements of both sides. 
Since he takes for granted the impartiality of German experts in the 
field and the “ chauvinist " bias of their Polish counterparts and dispenses 
with a critical examination of the sources as well as of their conflicting 
interpretations, it is not surprising that the verdict is largely in favour 
of the German theories. Only in two instances does he accept the views 
of Polish scholars * he agrees that the diocese of Poznafi was a Polish one, 
founded without the participation of the Empire and that the Scandi- 
navian origin of the Piasts cannot be proved. The latter admission he 
qualifies, expressing the adequately founded belief that the thorough 
investigation of Scandinavian influences on 10th-century Poland for 
which he calls should show their effect to have been far more profound 
and Iksting than is generally supposed. 

Work on the beginnings of the Polish State published in Poland since 

the end of the warbyLowmiafiski, Widajewicz, Wojciechowskiandnotably 

by G. tabuda render Dr. Ludat's study obsolete. It may, however, still 
be found useful as an introduction to the subject and a bibliographical 
guide up to the year of its publication. 

L. R. Lewitter. 

Ulitat polonais au moy engage : Histoire des InsUtufions. Par Zygmunt 
Wojciechowski. Traduction de M. Bernard Hamel ; Paris, 1949 * 
PP- 336- 

This comprehensive book on Polish institutions by the well-known 
historian, Professor Zygmunt Wojciechowski of the University of Poznan, 
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will be a great boon to Western students in its French translation. In 
a preface making sound generalisations on medieval Polish history, 
M. Pierre Petot, president of La Societe d'Histotre du Droit, stresses the 
astonishingly rapid advance made by Poland after a late beginning — 
a phenomenon which continued to be characteristic of the development 
of Polish civilisation m which several factors caused a series of dramatic 
changes followed by periods of assimilation. While pointing to the great 
debt the Poles owed to the West in forming new institutions, Professor 
Petot emphasises the originality of Polish law and practice in the develop- 
ment of these institutions. For instance, m contrast to the history of 
France, an hereditary monarchy became elective in the later middle 
ages, high offices never became hereditary and the clan traditions of the 
szlachta gave it a unique position in history. 

The book itself is translated from the original Polish work of which 
the first edition appeared in 1945, the second in 1948, and which was 
dedicated to the great medievalist Oswald Balzer. The book is divided 
into four chapters. The main portion, 267 pages in length, deals with 
medieval institutions in two parts : firstly the period of the predominance 
of the prince, secondly the age of the £tat corporatif. Before this main 
part there is a short, but very important section on the formation of the 
Polish state. Finally there is a short section of a general nature. The 
author and the translator have to face many difficulties in terminology 
especially when dealing with three languages and discussing the nature 
of such institutions as the Tribe, the Clan and the Family. On the whole 
these difficulties are overcome, though in English another word may be 
found necessary for clarification, e.g. for opole [vicinia). The mention 
of the tribes on p. 9 is not quite clear till they are discussed in more 
detail on p. 17. In such matters lucidity is often difficult to achieve 
unless the writer is prepared to be dogmatic in the text and confine his 
discussion of other theories to the notes. Here the author is very sound 
as when he warns his readers not to speak prematurely of the western 
group of tribes as Silesians, as is often done in the interests of lucidity. 
He IS particularly enlightening m presenting the sources of our knowledge 
of the Silesians and Vistulans, showing how dangerous it is to invent 
fixed tribes at an early date. He is more dogmatic m assuming that 
civitas schinesne is Stettin, and his suggestion that Alemure is probably 
Olmiitz is old. He deals firmly with the ancient theory of the Norman 
origin of the Polish princes, and advances to the attack when he expresses 
astonishment that the Germans, whose country was a geographical name 
till Napoleon began a process of tmification, should accuse the Slavs of 
inability to integrate their provinces into political unity. There has been 
an increase in the support given to such theories by German scholars 
since the appearance of the document Dagome ludex. The author himself 
adheres to the school which interprets the first words as Ego Mesco. 

^ Characteristic of the qualities of the writer is his discussion of the 
origin of the Polish szlachta and his treatment of the division of his lands 
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among his sons by Bolesiaw Krzywousty. This was not, of course, an 
innovation. Suzeraip.ty of one prince over others had existed before. 
The main difference was that Bolesiaw made a rigid line of succession 
with special rights for the eldest brother and with an extensive central 
principality including Cracow, Sieradz, B^czyca, Gniezno, Kruszwica and 
Eastern Pomorze. Other excellent sections are those concerning the 
difficult question of the capitals and the first contacts of Mieszko with 
the border Germans and the Emperor. 

These few illustrations show the scope and quality of Professor 
Wojciechowski's work. Older scholars will value its learning, its compre- 
hensiveness and its lucidity. Younger scholars will find in it an acute 
analysis of all the newer theories and discoveries of the last fifty years, 
bringing them deftly into the main stream of Polish historical thought. 
In the latter respect this book puts out of date such great works as 
Kutrzeba's Historia Ustroju Polski w Zarysie, which can still challenge it 
in lucidity and arrangement. The author is no mere nationalist in his 
outlook. He pays tribute to the research done by modern German 
historians and considers their theories seriously. Well equipped with 
notes and references, with a table of the rulers of Poland, a full biblio- 
graphy and three maps (in which Dantzig and Cracovie appear in western 
guise beside Wroclaw and Koiobrzeg, and '' Legnica is incorrect) the 
book is an important work of reference, full of the sounds of discussion, 
of new discovery, of criticism and ruthless analysis. It will remain 
for some time a storehouse of learning for students of Polish history 
as well as for those who will read it for the study of comparative 
institutions. 

A. Bruce Boswell. 

Die Rechtsumwalzung unter Iwan dem Sdkrecklichen und die Ideologie der 
russischen SelbstherrschafL By Victor Leontovitsch ; K. F. 
Koehler Verlag, Stuttgart, 1949. 

The theories of government expounded by Ivan IV mark, according to 
Leontovitsch, a revolution in Russian political thought. They con- 
stitute, he claims, the transition from a feudal conception of law as a 
complex of private rights and duties to the '' modern idea of law as 
the command of a law-giver. Such is the thesis introduced with quite 
unnecessary elaboration in the early part of this study. 

Ivan's correspondence with Kurbski provides ample proof that the 
Tsar held or professed to hold a high view of his office and refused, in 
practice and even in theory, to acknowledge any human limitation on 
his power. Was this a revolutionary doctrine invented by the formidable 
Tsar or was there precedent for his political philosophy ? It is a pity 
that when discussing this question the author does not trouble to examine 
what is known about the views on government held by Vassili III and 
by Ivan III, the first of the Russo-Byzantine Grand-Dukes, but chooses 
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instead to indulge in a totally irrelevant disquisition about the sub- 
jective character of the public law prevailing during the Udcl period 
of Principalities. 

Even without considering the views and opinions of Ivan’s immediate 
predecessors, however, Leontovitsch establishes that there is abundant 
precedent for the views held by Ivan IV and thus himself demolishes 
the whole of his elaborate theory. In discussing the view of Djakonov 
that Ivan’s ideas followed a well-worn pattern of Byzantine-Orthodox 
theology expounded by the Russian Orthodox clergy and Fedotov’s rival 
opinion that the Tsar’s ideas, though rooted in the Russian Byzantine- 
Orthodox traditioA were distorted by Ivan’s extreme formulation into 
something novel and non-religious, Leontovitsch decides to follow 
Djakonov (p. 44). The evidence he adduces convincingly supports this 
decision. If, however, Ivan’s philosophy was no more than his own 
personal variant of the prevailing doctrine of his age, it is absurd to 
speak of a revolution in legal philosophy (Rechtsumwdhung) in connection 
with his ideas. 

Leontovitsch is on firmer ground when he examines the practical 
application of Ivan’s ideas. There can be little doubt that the famous 
Ukaz of 1556 together with its subsequent enforcement by the Opritchnina 
constitutes an act of policy novel in character and fraught with far- 
reaching effects for the future of the Muscovite state. For the first time, 
the fateful idea of state-service makes its official appearance. 

Leontovitsch attempts to show that this new policy was the outcome 
of a passionately held ideology. Ivan, it is contended, was throughout 
his reign a consistent enemy of the aristocracy as a class and finally 
became the exponent of a regular doctrine of anti-boyar terror. Numerous 
quotations from Taine’s Les Origines de la France conUmporaine are 
adduced to establish similarities between Ivan’s reign of terror and that 
of the French Jacobins. The comparison is as pointless as is the whole 
argument about the doctrinaire character of Ivan’s innovations. The 
elimination of a feudal nobility by the agents of a New Monarch ” is a 
well-known historical process. V^at, it may be asked, is more natural 
for a ruler of strong will endowed with a high view of his office than to 
try and reduce aristocratic privilege, to abolish immunities and special 
rights and, if necessary, to terrorise an old and privileged aristocracy 
into submission ? This is essentially what was done in England by the 
early Tudors and in France by the two great Cardinals, and in neither 
case is it necessary to postulate an elaborate anti-feudal theory of govern- 
ment. Ivan IV in many respects was the typical New Monarch ” 
but, as befitted barbarous Muscovy, his measures were of a character 
more drastic and more repellent than those of his western counterparts. 
It is to Henry VIII and to Richelieu rather than to Robespierre or St. Just 
that Ivan should be compared. In many respects indeed, it is even 
more tempting to seek a real parallel to the philosophy and policies of 
Ivan IV in the methods of government inaugurated three hundred 
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years before by the Hohenstanfen Frederick II in his South Italian 
kingdom. 

Leontovitsch's dissertation contains little that is new. Surely the 
doctrines expounded in Ivan's correspondence with Kurbski have by this 
time been exhaustively analysed and examined from every conceivable 
angle. It is only as an attempt at re-interpretation that the study is 
of some value. If there is a conclusion to be drawn from the evidence 
presented here it must clearly be that if Ivan IV was an innovator it 
is in the field of administrative practice and not in the realm of political 
thought that his innovations are to be found. 

W. E. Mosse. 

A History of Russian Literature and Contemporary Russian Literature 
By D. S. Mirsky. New Edition edited and abridged in one volume, 
by Francis Whitfield ; Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1949; 
pp. xi, 518, and (Index) xxiv, 25s. net. 

D. S. Mirsky's two volumes, A History of Russian Literature from the 
Earliest Times to 1881, and Contemporary Russian Literature first appeared 
in 1927 and 1926. They remain the most intelligent and least dated 
works of their kind, thoroughly covering the ground from the late i8th 
century to the beginning of the Soviet period, with sketches of develop- 
ments up till 1925. Their present re-issue in one volume is a welcome 
recognition of their lasting value. 

This abridged edition reduces some 700 pages of text to 50Q in a 
slightly larger format. It omits Mirsky's original bibliographies, instead 
of bringing them up to date. It gives instead only a brief list of general 
works in English. The addition of a modest and well-balanced postscript, 
dealing with the whole Soviet period in twelve pages, is unfortunately 
out of scale with the more substantial treatment elaborated by Mirsky. 
Perhaps some natural regrets, felt by the student and scholar, will be 
outweighed by the general reader's satisfaction at being able to skim 
the cream of Russian literature in a single compact and lively volume. 
Granted the need for cuts and condensation, the editor should be con- 
gratulated on having performed the operation with efi&ciency and skill, 

A glorified textbook of literary history easily degenerates into a drearily 
comprehensive catalogue of names and dates, or into a patchy series of 
selections based on tenuously personal judgments. Mirsky avoided both 
these pitfalls. His erudition is solid, but it never crushed his imaginative 
vigour ; he selects with discrimination, and his judgments, though often 
sweeping and intolerant, conform to a bold and consistent psychological 
pattern. Born in 1890, he had the good fortune to spend his formative 
years in the thick of a cultural upheaval, which, in his own words, 
changed the face of Russian civilisation between 1890 and 1900." The 
so-called decadent period of European literature found of course a suitably 
lurid counterpart in the advanced " circles of Petersburg and Moscow ; 
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but it v^as redeemed by an exhilarating revaluation and rediscovery of 
the Russian national classics. Had Mirsky been born a decade earlier 
or later, he might have missed this vital impulse to free Russian literature 
from the accumulated varnish of didactic criticism and the dust of 
intelligentsia cliches. 

Never had Russian men of letters been simultaneously so international 
in their scope and sympathies, and yet so acutely aware of their 
distinguishing national merits. This factor in Mirsky's outlook, more 
than any other, makes it difficult for his work to be superseded. For a 
contemporary foreign interpreter of Russian literature, whatever his other 
talents, rarely gets quite under the Russian skin. And a Soviet-educated 
Russian critic is automatically protected against acquiring any inter- 
national or comparative standard of values. 

It is important for us to realise the extent to which Mirsky, while 
maintaining the highest Russian literary standards, revolted against 
traditional methods of Russian literary criticism. A Jong line of magis- 
terial radical critics, beginning with Chernyshevsky's distortion of 
Belinsky, and reaching a climax among the Tolstoyans who misunderstood 
Tolstoy, had hammered into Russian heads the idde fixe that a literary 
work was valuable solely for the moral and social utility of its message. 
There is plenty to be said, both for and against this attitude. Mirsky 
recognised that it at least gave literature a reasonable chance of being 
taken seriously by the reading public. Perhaps it also safeguarded the 
novel from meretricious pornography. But he showed how in the long 
run it encouraged an execrable platitudinous journalese, and led to a 
slovenly neglect of craftsmanship which nearly ruined any literary 
standards. 

Writers of genius went their way impervious to the blasts of critical 
command. Pushkin and Griboyedov wrote their pure idiomatic Russian 
before the language was defiled by the jargon of graduates from German 
universities. But Mirsky emphasises how the bulk of the 19th-century 
Russian intelligentsia remained scornfully indifferent or hostile to Pushkin. 
Even his ardent admirers, like the isolated critic Apollon Grigoriev, or 
Dostoevsky in his pan-Russian mysticism, were men of an alien spirit. 

Their cult of Pushkin was the religion of a Paradise Lost (p. 98). 
Tolstoy quarrelled violently with Nekrasov and won his own reading 
public in the teeth of deprecation from the leading critics. He found 
the pretentions of the city-bred intellectuals intolerable, yet even he 
was infected by their atmosphere. Though a superb and immensely 
painstaking artist of words, he liked to give the impression that form 
and construction were unimportant. 

As Mirsky rightly observes, the persistence of the utilitarian attitude 
to literature impeded the rejuvenation of stereotyped and hackneyed 
forms. The novels of the later 19th century reached saturation point 
in the stale small beer of idealised positivism. “ Whether they applied 
the realistic manner to give a fresh appearance to the historical novel, 
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or used it to make propaganda for or against radical ideas, or to describe 
the virtues of the peasant commune and the vices of capitalistic civilisation, 
they are all equally unoriginal, uninteresting and unreadable '' (p. 292). 

The didactic approach to literature, , ingrained by the critics in the 
Russian public, did them still graver harm during the disillusioned period 
which followed Russia's defeat by Japan and the suppression of the 1905 
revolution. Mirsky holds it responsible for the absurdly serious reception 
given to Artsybashev's once-famous novel Sanin, Instead of being read 
as a puerile lascivious book, it was acclaimed as the latest social revelation 
and code of personal conduct. The popularity of Andreyev's morbid 
exaltation of sex and death was largely due to similar causes. Of course 
the old-fashioned critics cried out against the immorality of these authors, 
and the more modern ones deplored their lack of literary merit, but the 
reading public was no longer in a mood to listen to either. They craved 
for new sensations, while never forgetting the good old lesson of '' Chto 
Delat " that literature told you how to model your life accordingly. 

The virtual abolition of the censorship in 1905 also promoted the 
spread of worthless or licentious literature. Mirsky noted with approval 
the later action of the Bolsheviks in putting Sanin and several other 
products of this period on their index of forbidden books. But a far more 
important result — ^in Mirsky 's view — ^was the ample scope provided for 
treating political issues in the daily and weekly press , the more topical 
and practical attitude to political discussion at last enabled literature 
to be emancipated from its cramping obligation to serve political and 
civic purposes. Faith in this promised dawn of creative autonomy for 
writers and artists inspired many of Mirsky's contemporaries, who were 
revolutionary in their conceptions of culture while remaining firmly 
a-political. This faith survived through the early years of the Bolshevik 
regime, when the Communist Party favoured the competition of rival 
literary groups, and rather unexpectedly defended some of the more 
talented non-Communist Serapions and Fellow Travellers against the 
strident attacks of the overwhelmingly numerous left-wing hooligans. 

Mirsky seems nevertheless to have recognised that sooner or later the 
Party would make itself the sole guardian of Proletarian purity in litera- 
ture. He described Mayakovsky's suicide (1930) in almost Marxist terms 
as ** a recognition of the fact that the new Soviet literature does not 
need the individualistic literature that had its roots in pre-revolutionary 
society." It is all the more surprising that he placed such exaggerated 
confidence in the Party's temporary delegation of responsibility to Maxim 
Gorky, a writer whose roots in the past went deeper than Mayakovsky's. 
Gorky had been entrusted with the reorganisation of the literary front " 
by means of the newly-created Union of Soviet Writers (1932), Mirsky 
was persuaded to return to Moscow, where he became an active member 
of the new organisation but shortly afterwards mysteriously vanished from 
the scene. 

Another important factor in Mirsky's outlook which imparts a piquant 
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flavour to his book is his somewhat petulant impatience with European 
intellectuals, especially with the English intelligentsia's appreciation of 
Russian literature. Mirsky's critical standards, though unorthodox, 
remained essentially those of an internationally educated Russian con- 
noisseur. But he wrote his books in English, and had to bear in mind 
the spice-craving palates of Latin and Anglo-Saxon Russopaths." He 
^complained that Western readers had made up their minds as to exactly 
Vhat they expected from Russian literature. Consequently Pushkin and 
Lermontov were too broadly European, too universal, Leskov too racily, 
earthily Russian to satisfy this stubborn Western prejudice. On the 
other hand, the readiness of the genteel middle class to swoon over 
Dostoevsky's novels profoundly irritated Mirsky. He detested what he 
called '' the Pecksnifflan sobstufl " of Middleton Muny's eulogies of 
Dostoevsky as the Russian genius par excellence. Nor could he under- 
stand why English critics lost their national virtue of understatement the 
moment they started to praise Chekov's plays. Mirsky's argument rather 
falters when he tries to explain on the same hypothesis how Turgenev 
won his established fame abroad. An Anglo-Saxon craving for its own 
pet idea of Russianness " could not possibly have kindled their 
enthusiasm for the most mellowed European of all the great Russian 
authors. 

One cannot expect that a work so packed with factual detail, names 
and references, should be entirely free from minor errors. There is one 
on page 331, which occurs also in the original. It reverses the sense of 
an essay by Konstantin Leontiev in calling it The Average European 
as the Means and End of Universal Progress." The correct title, under 
which it was published in Leontiev's works, is, '' The Average European 
as the Ideal and Instrument of Universal Destruction." 

Richard Hare. 

Three Poets of Modern Russia, By L. 1 . Strakhovsky ; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, $3.00. 

This is a tantalising book. It gives us short sketches of three outstanding 
Russian poets of the generation which came to maturity just before the 
October Revolution. 

Mr. Strakhovsky's method, a free mixture of his own and other 
people's critical views, interlarded with biographical detail, arouses one's 
interest without satisfying it, because his material lacks coordination, 
and his style is hampered by an uneasy command of the English language, 
which often mistakes the trite for the apposite. 

This is particularly unfortunate in the study and translation of 
acknowledged '' craftsmen of the word," whose chief claim to fame is 
based on a new minting of language which gives their verse its startling 
freshness and force. 

Nevertheless, to the English reader this book affords new material, 
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and a fuller appreciation of an important movement in 20th-century 
Russian poetry. The Acmeists brought Russian poetry back from the 
metaphysical preoccupation and supercharged idiom of the Symbolists 
to the concrete word of Pushkin. Gumilyov, Akhmatova and Mandel- 
stam, despite striking differences in thought and style, share a craftsman's 
respect for his material, that meticulous understanding of both the 
potentiality and the limitation of the word, that alone can give literary 
expression mastery. 

There can be no disagreement with Mr. Strakhovsky's verdict that 
each of these poets was, in his own way, a master. What is open to 
question is whether the content of their verse made the fullest possible 
use of this technical virtuosity. Gumilyov's eye and ear were those of 
a hunter ; he can transpose the sight, smell and sound of distant and 
exotic lands into poetry charged with sensory impressions. Only rarely, 
however, does his verse make a profounder impact on the mind and heart. 
The youthful vigour and virility which charmed a faded and disillusioned 
Russian have their obvious limitations : Gumilyov's ideas are limited, 
his emotion often adolescent. 

Akhmatova abundantly possesses the emotional maturity which 
Gumilyov lacked. Intensely feminine, preoccupied with the pain of love, 
she perfectly portrays the narrow but profound element in which she 
moves. Deceptively laconic, but unerring in their metrical and verbal 
felicity, her poems instantly strike a responsive chord in the reader. A 
return to the common conversational language of men to describe their 
common emotion won her immediate success. But Akhmatova never 
transcended the prison of her own emotions : this restricts the appeal 
of her poetry though it does not mar its intensity. Any single theme 
constantly reiterated inevitably becomes monotonous. 

Osip Mandelstam is the least known of the trio and far less appreciated 
than he deserves. Nevertheless the very nature of his poetry must limit 
the size of his audience. It has none of the infectious zest of 
Gumilyov, none of the affecting emotion of Akhmatova. Mandelstam 
has distilled words, into such refined use, disciplined syntax into such 
ordered symmetry, weighted his verse with so many literary allusions, 
that it will unfold its full significance, only to a reader soaked in the 
linguistic and literary culture that he himself substituted for life. Writers 
will read him for an anatomy of verse, but the general reader may find 
him too austere and recondite. 

Mr, Strakhovsky does ample justice to the technical accomplishments 
of these poets, but he nowhere indicates their limitations. Gumilyov's 
sensuousness, Akhmatova's emotional perception, Mandelstam's poetic 
erudition were all qualities that produced remarkable poetry. What 
they lacked was that larger understanding of man which gives universality 
to both the personal theme and the individual voice. 


B. Malnick. 
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Arianie polscy w iwietle wiasnej poezp. By Jan Diirr-Durski ; Paiistwowe 
Zakiady Wydawnictw Szkolnych, Warszawa, 1948, pp. 319. 

J. Durr-Durski’s critical anthology belongs to that field of studies to 
which the Polish scholarship of the present century has already made 
important contributions. Our knowledge of the history of the Polish 
Arians (Socinians) is indebted to the research work of A. Briickner, 
S. Kot, T. Grabowski, K. Gorski, M. Wajsblum, L. Kamykowski, L. Chmaj 
and others. 

Diirr-Durski has provided the wider reading public with carefully 
edited texts and this task of presenting the poetry of the Polish Brethren 
as an inseparable part of Polish literary tradition needs no apology. 
The baroque style of the 17th century in Poland would be simplified, if 
we considered it only from one religious aspect : the deepening of lyrical 
awareness was then a result of intellectual conflict, and although that 
conflict often led to personal tragedy, its compensation in literature was 
simultaneous poetic climax (e.g. in Zbigniew Morsztyn, the greatest genius 
of the movement). 

Already the publication of J. J. Trembecki's collection Wiryiarz 
poetycki (by A. Bruckner in 1910) showed the wealth of 17th-century 
lyric as well as its complexity, and it asked for far-reaching revisions 
of the views previously held by historians of literature. Z. Mianowska's 
illuminating study on Z. Morszt5m*s poetry, published in 1930 in Poznafl, 
was an answer to the challenge, but the texts were not yet available 
It is a disturbing feature of Polish criticism that comments too habitually 
precede the editions of texts (the case of Norwid is 'most typical). Diirr- 
Durski has compiled his anthology of Arian poetry for the use of high 
schools, hence its illustrative purpose which is indicated by the headings 
of the parts : '' The problems of the dogmas/' '' Political and social 
ideology/' Educational and literary activities," " Persecution and 
exile." The introduction and notes help to understand the background 
of the edited texts : sometimes this illustrative purpose overshadows the 
aesthetic appreciation of the texts, but the editor was fully aware of his 
method and even pronounced an opinion on its application in his work. 
His introduction draws attention to the influence of the Polish Socinians 
on Western thought ; his subtle taste recommends not only Morsztyn's 
Emhlemmata^ but also Karmanowski's pieini, yet he seems to overrate 
the purely poetic qualities of W. Potocki (e.g. Smutne rozstanie . . ,) 
whose verse fills up one third of the anthology. 

Karmanowski's songs (especially Pie§h 6 ) reveal a poet of major 
stature ; he deserves to play the rdle of Herbert in Polish religious lyric, 
provided his works meet with a more popular esteem. One cannot 
but be grateful to the editor for the texts of Zbigniew Morsztyn's poems 
(especially EmUemmata : 5, 12, 21, 68). Durr-Durski now promises us a 
complete edition of the EmUemmata, the cycle which may well prove 
to be one of the most outstanding works in Polish poetry. This poet, 
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not unlike the John Donne of Divine Poems, has at last found a com- 
petent editor who will introduce him to the reading public. 

Let us hope that the social interpretation of the work of the pro- 
gressively-minded Polish Brethren, however justified and convenient, will 
not obscure the lyrical quality of their literature. For there, in the poetic 
passion of their conflict with the contemporary world, lies their most 
enduring achievement. Durr-Durski's anthology paves the way for the 
direct understanding of that achievement. 

j- p. 

May, By Karel Hynek Macha. English verse by H. H. McGoverne, 
M.A. (Oxon.) ; Orbis, Prague, 1949, Phoenix Press, London, W.8. 

The pitfalls that beset the translator of poetry are many. An original 
work of art is lifted out of its native setting and transferred to another. 
Its new readers have a different educational background, a different 
conditioning. Moreover, the translation is bound to show distortion, 
either of diction or of imagery, or both. The translation may be as good 
as, even better than, the original; it can never be the same. 

This said, it remains to consider what poetry is worth translating. 
What may be good by local standards may be mediocre by others. Will 
the new public appreciate the newcomer when it has so ^many literary 
giants of its own ? 

Byron has never been considered one of this country’s Ol5nmpians, 
and it is on two of his works Parisina ” and The Prisoner of Chillon ”) 
that Macha’s '' May ” is based. Macha’s poem also shows traces of “ The 
Corsair ” and '' The Giaour.” 

Macha’s chief work, for such is the May ” poem, is that of a young 
man who died at the age of twenty-six, the year of the poem’s appearance. 
This was the year 1836 when Celakovsk;^’s reputation was at its zenith, 
folksong was the rage, and '' Byronism ” was as yet unheard of. Like 
most innovators, he suffered fhe obscurity of the precocious. His post- 
humous fame created a movement to which Neruda and others subscribed ; 
his influence lasted until well into the ’70s. 

To call Macha a romantic is to apply a false though facile label. Had 
the poet lived, his reputation might have been heightened; it would 
certainly have been different from the one created by the '' May ” poem. 
For here is both genius and naivete, lyricism and melodrama. Here is 
the passion of youth, unbridled and uncritical. 

A journey to Italy and an affair with Lora ” put Macha on common 
ground with his master Byron. Both were self-dramatisers, both strove 
for exaggerated effects of light and dark : lurid skies, gloomy cells, pale 
moonlight, deep green lakes, awful mountains and hideous human scenes. 
All reeks of the theatre, indeed the opera-house, since characterisation is 
absent ; emotions are reduced to their simplest and most tragic terms ; 
drama, lighting and off-stage effects are as stark as in Italian opera, The 
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dang of chains, naked lights in gloomy cells, the plash of 'water, all recall 
the stage. 

Byronesque poetry is difficult to assess in Britain, which has almost 
no opera worthy of the name, and which betrays by this its own antipathy 
toward theatrical art. A protestant country is indifferent to external 
effects of light, sound, colour ; no wonder the majority of Britons are 
unimpressed by Byron and his like ; no wonder he is the idol of the 
Italians and the French. But there is a minority — and Mr. McGoverne 
is of this minority. 

Mr. McGoverne clearly likes Byron and Macha. Himself a stagecrafts- 
man of no mean talent — ^he organised a theatre for his fellow internees in 
Germany during the late War — a chance witness of Madia's reburial 
at the time of the German invasion of Czechoslovakia, a victim of four 
years of imprisonment in Germany, what could lead an experienced 
speaker of Czech more naturally to Macha’s '' May ", a tale of a bandit 
who is caught for killing his father, of his imprisonment by a lakeside, 
his breedings on the void of space and time as he hovers between dream 
and reality, and his gruesome execution and impalement ? Here is the 
stark tragedy of man in a setting of Maytime bliss, the perfect model for 
the " May poets " of later years. 

Macha's poem is in carefully modulated language, alliterative and 
assonant. Though the scanning is awkward and irregular the rhyming 
is meticulous. Crudities and repetitions abound, and the poem somkimes 
falls from lyrical heights to the depths of bathos. To all of which short- 
comings Mr. McGoverne has added many of his own. 

I do not like Mr. McGoveme's translation. I say this with sorrow, 
because I know how strongly the translator feels about his model. I do 
not like Ginsburg's translation any better than this one, though Ginsburg's 
translation scans, while McGoveme’s frequently does not. To do justice 
to the present version I will quote a few lines from it, 

Macha thus literally : And lightly the ripples play by the lake's farness 
below the tower ; therewith the ripples whisper. They seem to be lulling 
the prisoner, who lies in a deep stupor. 

McGoverne thus . 

Beneath the tower in the depths of the lake 
The whispering wavelets softly break. 

And their hush-hush-hush as they gently play 
The prisoner in his deep swoon doth sway 
So softly sway as a babe to sleep — 

As o*er the lakes surface they murm'ring sweep. 

Here is Ginsburg's rendering for comparison : 

Lightly the waves play o'er the deep 
And 'neath the tower, near the shore. 

The whispering waves that chum and break, 

Seem to have lulled the man to sleep 
Upon the stony prison floor. 
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Such is the distortion of sense wrought by the tyranny of rhyme. 
Some of McGoverne's best lines are his own, not Madia's. On page 23, 
for pHSti den we read When this my earth with earth is laid." Again 
" Darkness the warp, darkness the woof " is not in the original. For to 
Smrteln'p je mysle sen (that is the mortal dream of the mind) McGoverne 
has these strikingly good, albeit unfaithful, lines : 

This formless chaos where the soul 
Doth stumble, groping for its goal. 

Opinions differ about the reversal of verb and object at the ends of 
lines. McGoverne has well over a dozen examples. 

Triteness is all too common. Thus we have : — " the horrid jangling " ; 
" a ghastly sight " ; " yet ma5m't depart " ; his brow beaded with 
blood and sweat " (the expected '' tears " occur in the next line) ; " we 
to his funeral feast are hieing " ; '' of mine old host," etc. The word 
** beautiful " occurs even more frequently than " lovely." 

Not far removed are the ponderous cliches, a currency whose images, 
though worn, are still allowed to circulate. Such are (in " May ") 
" stardust " ; " aspect gay " ; " lofty air " ; " lofty halls " ; " silence 
reigns " ; " midnight booms " ; '' weary of mien " ; " baleful glare " ; 
'' sward " ; " earth's womb " ; " blue verge " ; " glorious psalm " ; 
" lilting voices " ; " the people hie " ; '' back they reel " ; " he un- 
scathed " ; " the hapless man " ; " wend [sic] the crowd " ; dark 
bourn." 

Some of the more striking crudities of imagery are : " the rising sun 
stains the prisoner's pallid cheeks " ; " his gaze files . . ; "a lofty 

crag The blossoming shore of the lake doth jag " ; embrace the 
secret edges of the earth " ; " you dissolved stars " ; " and while upon 
your skiey voyaging " ; “ prepares to quit this mortal ken " ; ‘‘ bared . . . 
his breast of white " ; " about the hill The countless multitude did 
mill " ; " the pilgrimage of a wisp far-sped " ; " thus forming a dark 
cloud-ceiling " ; "a hushed whisper, low wailing doth foam ", "a giant 
crag . . . into the rose of heaven sweeps " ; those levels where no oar 
did ply " ; " the people eddy " ; posies and plume " ; “ whisp'ring 
waves are dark night now lets her pall . . ; "'where 

the mountains their rims pursue " ; " o'er the waters darkling bright " ; 
" o’er the lambent heavens steal " ; " the stars oast out a dying glow " ; 
"from the far-darkness shivers the owl's shrill cry." 

The last quotation is an attempt to meet the alliteration of the original : 
z ddlky se sova oz^vd, and throughout the translator has made an honest 
effort to do justice to his model in this respect. An excellent rendering is 

Hush’d are the waves, the wistful waters rest, 

but this standard is not maintained. 

Pleonasm abounds both in " May " and in the prose supplements. 
Thus in " May " alone we have : " from off " ; " into the lake's deep 
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mere precipitous steep ” ; holy fane ” ; '' into the blue azure ; 
" my only mother pine-spruces ” ; each Yearly Season’s sped ” ; 
'' the olden days of yore.” One line contains a triple pleonasm : ” Across 
its surface swift skiffs speed in race.” 

I should like to end on a happier note. The following quatraine is 
entitled ” A Fragment ” and is worth quoting in full : 

Two friends whom love hath truly tied, 

Nor land, nor sea, nor Time may sever, 

Each in the other’s heart doth bide — 

And loving once — they love for ever. 

Stuart E. Mann. 

Russian and the Slavonic Languages. By W. J. Entwistle and W. A. 

Morison ; Faber & Faber, London, 1949, pp. 407 with maps, 50s. 

Joint composition is certainly no new thing in serious scholarship, just 
as it is not in works of fiction, but the present reviewer does not think 
he is guilty of exaggeration in suggesting that so successful a collaboration 
as that shown in the present manual is rare ; particularly rare when it 
is appreciated what were the difficulties under which Professor Entwistle 
and Dr. Morison had to work. From the informative and modest preface 
we learn that the book had to be compiled during the stress and turmoil 
of war, at a time, in other words, when for both writers serenity of 
approach was impossible. Slavonic philology and indeed, for Dr. Morison, 
academic pursuits of any kind were then a side-line. Distance was too 
great for either of them to meet regularly and discuss their opinions in 
person. They had little opportunity for consulting libraries or technical 
literature bearing on their subject. Often they had to be content with 
writing chapters in hotel bedrooms or in railway carriages ! 

A disproportionate or premature creation might easily have been the 
offspring of so difficult a labour. All the more credit goes therefore to 
these two distinguished scholars — one of whom is known mainly as a 
student of Spanish while the other is as much a poet and littirateur as 
a philologist — for their signal success in giving us for the first time in 
English an account of the Slavonic language-group. Furthermore, it 
is justifiably claimed that the exposition of Slavonic linguistic develop- 
ment along historical and cultural rather than analytical lines has not 
previously been attempted by writers of any other country. 

The ” Great Languages ” series to which the authors have now added 
new lustre is already well-known for breadth of outlook and soundness 
of learning. Until the series began some twenty years ago English 
linguistic scholarship as presented in manual form had nothing which 
could be compared with the Heidelberg-Winter series or, in a much 
smaller and more exclusive field, with the Collection de grammaim de 
rinstitut d*f Judes Slaves, just as it had nothing in the potted line which 
could be set alongside the wonderful Goeschen collection. 
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Messrs. Faber & Faber can claim the gratitude of all scholars for their 
initiative in supplementing authoritative works on Greek, French, German, 
Spanish (and other peninsular languages) and Chinese by this new one 
on Russian and Slavonic — to be followed later by manuals on Indian, 
Semitic, Celtic, Latin and (last but not least, we can hope) English. 

The scope of the book is wide and the reader who has had no previous 
experience of a Slavonic language or who has no training in the methods 
of historical and comparative philology will find the going hard. Even 
if he is familiar with Slavonic and knows something of the background 
of the subject, he will, often enough, still be held up and may sigh for 
a somewhat simpler presentation. This criticism is not meant to imply 
that the text is obscure or tangled or purposely highbrow, but simply to 
warn the young student that he would do well to familiarise himself 
first, preferably under the oral instruction of a competent teacher, with 
the elements of scientific linguistics, as well as with some practical know- 
ledge of one or more of the Slavonic languages and of the cultural influences 
exercised on the language of his choice. Otherwise terms like hypo- 
thetical reconstructions or loan words and the assumption that 
phonetic transcriptions are plain-sailing may prove a stumbling-block 
and dishearten a promising autodidact. 

The balance of the book is well contrived. In the first two chapters, 
which between them cover rather more than a tenth of the total four 
hundred pages, the history of the early Slavs, their original homeland 
and the relationship of their language to Indo-European and to the closely 
related Baltic group, the debt owed by Slavonic to Iranian and to Greek, 
and numerous other matters of concern to the philologist, the historian, 
the statistician and even the politician, are concisely and authoritatively 
discussed. There then follows a ten-page chapter on the alphabet, which 
I take to be from the pen of Dr. Morison. It is excellent, and wiU be 
welcomed by the non-specialist reader, who will probably have found 
the preceding one on Balto-Slavonic and Proto-Slavonic a hard and tough 
mouthful. How many are they, I wonder, who were first led to a study 
of Russian by the mysterious, yet attractive, letters in which the language 
is written ? Such at least will take delight in the expert description given, 
and will avidly swallow the Comparative Table with its useful notes. 
In the Table references to other alphabets abound, and there is no danger 
that serious misstatements will have crept in, because the authors — 
and I think I may here single out Dr. Morison in particular — are familiar 
with all the languages of Central and Southern Europe and have an 
acquaintance, more than nodding, with Finno-Ugrian and Turkish. To 
read therefore (p. 67) that the " Roumanian alphabet , . , officially 
written in Cyrillic until about i860 . . . conformed to Bulgarian idiosyn- 
crasies , , . and has, in its turn, influenced the new Turkish alphabet 
is an epitome of reliable and exciting information that could emanate 
only from the expert. 

Chapter IV on the sounds, forms and words (i.e, the vocabulary and 
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semantics) of Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian takes up a full quarter 
of the whole volume, and will be to the taste of the specialist or, at least, 
of the advanced student. For the first time the findings of international 
scholarship on the Slavonic refashioning of Indo-European are in detail 
set out in English. The chapter no doubt does not in the main lay 
any claim to originality (though here and there personal opinions and 
hazardings of considerable shrewdness do occur), but it is more than a 
mere compilation, since the forest is never lost sight of for the trees and 
speculations are never pursued to the point of being wearisome. The 
tables of paradigms (nouns, pronouns, participles and verbs) are well 
selected and of importance to the specialist learner. 

As is implied by the title of the book, the longest and to the average 
reader of today, the most interesting and valuable chapter is the fifth — 
of some 120 pages. It is devoted to Russian, which is dealt with along 
the same lines (historical phonology, morphology and vocabulary) as 
were followed in the chapter on Old Bulgarian, except that there is an 
additional and valuable account of the genesis and development of 
Russian style. The paragraphs devoted to this thorny matter begin by 
exemplifying the characteristics of the Slavonic sentence and then pa^s 
on to a review of the Kievite prose style (with a discussion on the Slovo 
0 folku IgorevS), the Chancery and Literary Styles, Peter the Great's 
reforms, the Lomonosov age, Pushkin and his successors. The language 
and style of present-day Russian are discussed or dismissed in two para- 
graphs — no doubt because, as the authors stress, the effects of the October 
Revolution have been too notable to be measured at present and because 
there is every reason to believe that we are contemporaries of one of 
the most active periods in the history of the Russian language " (p. 280). 
The decision to abstain from writing on contemporary Soviet style will 
be regretted by many, but can be blamed by no one prepared to ponder 
on the impossibility of assessing from first-hand practice how far the 
printed word consistently represents the language as actually spoken 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The few paragraphs which end the chapter on Russian are devoted to 
the ''dialects" — a term embracing not only the unwritten forms of 
Great Russian but also two varieties of Russian, which elsewhere than 
in this book are today almost universally accorded the names of languages 
in their own right — Ukrainian (called by the authors Ruthenian) and 
White {alias Byelo-) Russian. An illustration of the differences between 
the " three Russians " (Great, Little and White) is provided by a short 
text of an interesting political character — viz, the nomination of Deputy 
Vyshinsky as Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R. It is the only text of the 
kind ! 

The chapters on West Slavonic and South Slavonic, consisting of 
sixty and forty pages respectively, are conceived and executed in the 
expected manner, and contain a wealth of material, sifted and passed 
through the fine mill of the authors' research and practical, as well as 
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theoretical, experience. To ail but the hard-bitten enthusiast for phono- 
logy and morphology, the section on the vocabulary of the diverse langu- 
ages in these two groups and on the influences to which they have been 
subjected will undoubtedly prove instructive and even entertaining. 
The emergence of a new literary experiment, Macedonian, is touched 
upon in one paragraph, the last in the book : it is typical that the wide 
linguistic knowledge of the authors should be shown in their concluding 
words which point out that the one characteristic peculiarity of Macedonian 
(namely the use of a pronoun-object before together with a noun-object 
after the verb) has a parallel in Albanian and — further afield — in Spanish. 

The book has three valuable and clearly printed maps (Slavonic 
diffusion in the loth century : the Extension of Russian : Slavonic 
Languages and Dialects in the 20th century), a bibliography, and a list 
of Slavonic words. 

Errors (chiefly perhaps misprints) and ignorance of some of the 
research done in recent years must inevitably occur in a pioneer work 
on Slavonic, in whatever country it is produced today, but the short- 
comings will assuredly prove slight and some of them will be corrected 
in a second edition. If that edition can maintain its present price of 
50S. it will prove a bargain no less than a boon to Slavonic students at 
aU stages and of all lands. 

N. B. JoPSON. 

Cambridge, 


XJkraln&kyj pravopys (Ukrainian Orthography). By the Narodnyj Komi- 
sariat Osvity URSR ; Ukrain^ke Derzavne Vydavnyctvo, Kiev, 
1946, pp. 179. 

The rapid multiplication of books in the Ukrainian S.S.R. during the 
last generation has not yet given us a large authoritative treatment of 
the living language, and for finer details of its literary dialect we still 
have to consult the orthographically “ dated materials of A. Krymskij, 
S. Smal-Sto6kyj, V. Simovyc and I. Ohijenko. For ordinary purposes 
however the present work, planned and written under the direction of 
the Ukrainian scholar L. A. Bulachov§kyj, remedies this deficiency, for 
though ostensibly a guide to present-day Ukrainian spelling, it is in fact 
something much more than this. In the absence of a standard gramrnar 
UkralnSkyj pravopys adequately fulfils the requirements of an introduction 
to modern Ukrainian as well as to its recently reformed spelling (officially 
approved in 1943) and its punctuation. About a quarter of the book 
(pp. 57-100) contains a prScis of morphological information presented 
from the orthographic point of view. The compilers' dependence on 
Russian grammatical terminology was almost inevitable and is illustrated 
by several items in the Ukrainian-Russian and Russian-Ukrainian glossary 
of grammatical terms at the end of the book (pp. 157-73). Apart from 
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fundamental terms like (interjection), vuimina (declension), dijeslovo 
(verb), zajmennyk (pronoun), zaperecennja (negation), naholos (stress), 
pidmet (subject), prykmetnyk (adjective), prysUvnyk (adverb), prysudok 
(predicate), spoluSnyk (conjunction), sposib (mood), stan (voice, diathesis), 

(tense) and some others, the later, mostly international, terminology 
(e.g, analogija, grafema, defis, leksema, palatalizmija, semasiologtja.Jleksija, 
etc.) is freely imitated from Russian rather than Polish. 

Comparison of the Ukrainian alphabet (p. 5) with, say, that in 
V. Simovyc's Grammatyka ukmmskoj movy (Kiev-Leipzig, 1919^), shows 
that the latest orthography has abandoned only Meletyj Smotrydkyj's 
17th-century for velar g (a foreign phoneme in Ukrainian) and writes 
the 19th-century i as the symbol of ji only initially (e.g. iM) and after 
vowels, the “ soft sign,*' and the apostrophe of consonantal ‘‘ hardness ’* 
(e.g. kralna, Vinbl, z'lzd), so that Simovyc's dllyty and iMy appear as 
dilyiy and lizty (cf. B. Hrincenko, Slovaf ukrainskot movy I-IV, Kiev, 
1907-1909). This implies that if a consonant is capable of palatalisation 
(e.g. t, d, n, 5, z, Cy Z), it is palatalised by Z, and that % merely represents 
ji. The other soft vowels," i.e. those preceded by 7, are indicated 
Russian fashion with separate letters (fl, e, 10), except in the case of jo, 
where two digraphs are preferred to Karamzin's Russian e, viz. to, BO, 
which were first used in the Budapest Ukrainian periodical Rmalka 
Dnhtfovaja (1837), pioneer of modern Ukrainian spelling. All these 
superfluous and confusing vowel symbols could be dispensed with by 
introducing Latin 7, as Vuk Karad^id did into Serbian Cyrillic. 

The phonetic part of Ukrainikyj pravopys contains a detailed treat- 
ment of Ukrainian apophony {cerhuvannja), which in view of the char- 
acteristic and widespread o/i and e/i alternations (e.g, ki 4 /konja, viv/vola) 
is rather more important grammatically than its Russian counterpart. 
The numerous exceptions {mdchylennja) are listed on pp. 12-13, and 
historical explanations are given, where necessary, in notes printed in 
smaller type. In this respect, as well as in its fullness and thoroughness, 
the book differs from its predecessors of the nineteen-twenties. The 
vexed question of the apophony of v/u, which is purely a matter of spell- 
ing and not of phonetics, is lucidly dealt with on pp. 15-16, and the 
admission is made that either symbol may be used indifferently in a 
number of cases (e.g. naSa v&teVka ox mSa uBteVka), in accordance with 
the varying tempo and rh5rthm of speech. The conjunction i, we are 
also reminded, alternates with 7 (t) in the same positions as u with v. 
The influence of a palatal consonant on a preceding one is not indicated 
where its palatal quality is not in doubt (e.g, volossja, soneja, slid). 
Curiously enough, forms like svit and smich are quoted here as examples 
of palatal phonemes, though in both of them the labials are .immune 
from palatalisation. Among prepositions and prefixes the two allotropic 
forms of z (Russ. 5) , viz. iz and zi, must detain our attention for a moment : 
iz appears to be the more usual when followed by z (e.g, iz zemljakom), 
St (e.g. iz statti) and certain combinations of z with other consonants 
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(e.g. iz zhodoju ) ; zi is found in such cases as zi mnoju and ziznatysja. 
The common '' hard '' ending of Ukrainian surnames (e.g. Ivasdnko, Hordi- 
jinko) must not be confused with the hypocoristic soft suffix -eiiho 
(e.g. IvAse'Ako, Hordijenko), The difference here is pointed also by an 
accentual shift. And lastly, the subtlety of the distinction between ne 
as a detached particle and ne as a proclitic affix is brought out effectively 
in the parallel sentences cej hudynok ne staryj this house is not old ”) 
and cej hudynok nestaryj (i.e. recently built where the first implies 
an absent copula [je) and the second illustrates the semantic modification 
of an adjective by a prefixed formans. 

The morphological section of the work under review begins on p. 57 
with the noun and ends on p. 100 with the gerund {dijepryslivnyk). Here, 
as elsewhere in the book, the mobile and irregular accent is marked 
with an acute in all cases, and this is particularly important, because 
stress-play in flexion is as much a feature of Ukrainian as of the two 
other East Slavonic types. The nouns are carefully sorted out into 
paradigms, and these are given in tabular form, but unfortunately for 
clarity the tables are not marked with the appropriate numbers, so that 
reference has to be made to the preceding and especially to the following 
pages. Moreover the orthographic details adduced for the first two 
declensions are missing for the other two, and this also makes the arrange- 
ment of the section unsatisfactory. The alternative masculine genitive 
singular -u/-ju for inanimate nouns is barely suggested in the paradigms 
(p. 61 — kraj/kraju), whereas the other alternatives are all mentioned 
as they occur (e.g. dat. sg. rohitnykov/rohitnyk'd). The choice of examples 
both in the tables and in the detailed annotations on them perhaps 
accounts for such discrepancies. In this respect too, as in the vocabularies 
and in the numerous illustrative sentences and extracts, the influence of 
Moscow and Russian is paramount. The adjective is declined in full 
and emphasises the predominance of the pronominal articulate 
endings as in Russian, though this is partly masked in the normal nomina- 
tive series (e.g. harnyj /harnajharne and synij/synja/synje). There is a 
complete parallel to the Russian periphrastic comparison with holeje in 
the use of Ukrainian UlS (e.g. hiU hluhokyj). The curious numeral sorok 
(" forty is found in both languages as an interesting annotation to Old 
Russian trade, in which a sack {sorok) of forty sable pelts was a high 
monetary unit. Among pronouns, the series vin-vona-vono illustrates two 
details of historical phonetics, and the Russian kto is represented by 
chip, a form common enough in Moscow. The relatively less complicated 
verb has fewer pages assigned to it than the noun. Its peculiarly 
Ukrainian character comes out in such forms of the 3rd singular and ist 
and 3rd plural as ide, idemo, idut\ which are all quite different from the 
corresponding Russian forms. The ** soft " ending of the 3rd person 
plural survives from medieval times, and the ancient -sy of the 2nd 
person singular still clings to the athematic group (e.g. dasy, jisy), where 
Russian has the predominant (e.g. daSJeS), and the full infinitive ending 
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-ty (e.g. chodyty), found in rare counterchange with the shortened -f 
(e.g. kazaf), is another mark of Ukrainian linguistic conservatism. 

The section on the spelling of foreign loan-words and names again 
illustrates Russian influence (e.g. flsKepcet for Jersey, 6yjiB0H for bouillon), 
and it is here that we find O. Henry written as OTenpH, as if it were of 
the same type as O’KeiiCH (O’Casey). Here too we get a glimpse of 
the relative vitality of the four classes of declension. The first two have 
absorbed most of the loan-words (e.g. I. kapsula, II. blok). The third 
declension is barely productive (magisraV is given as the only example), 
and the fourth is merely a small collection of petrified types, to which 
no new ones can be added. Hesitation in gender and consequently in 
declension (for the two are complementary) may be observed in adresa/ 
ddres (the latter Russian) and in teza/tezis, where the full Greek form 
competes with the Greek root (tez-) for acceptance. Hesitation in 
accentuation pertains to only one case in Section IV ('* Orthography of 
Proper Names ”), viz. the name Masaryk, which may be stressed Czech- 
fashion on the first syllable or Polish-fashion on the penultimate. This 
section is especially valuable for its profusion of examples, many of which 
are Russian place-names preserving their Russian stress (e.g. Kdlgujev, 
Bolohdje, Veljkyj ifstjuh). The remainder of the book (pp. 124-56) is 
concerned with the use of punctuation marks, and here the multitude and 
variety of illustrative sentences and passages give a shrewd idea not 
only of Ukrainian punctuation, but of Ukrainian syntax. 

W. K. Matthews. 


A Modern Ukrainian Grammar, By George Luckyj and Jaroslav B. 

Rudnyckyj ; The University of Minnesota Press, 1949 (London : 

Geoffrey Cumberlege), pp. 186 (lithographed from Authors’ type- 
script by Edwards Bros. Inc., Michigan). 

The appearance of the first adequate and modem “ practical ” grammar 
of Ukrainian in English is greatly to be welcomed. The authors are to 
be congratulated on having produced a very handy manual for students 
not having any knowledge of another Slavonic language. They follow 
the method of teaching the declensions case by case, without facing the 
learner with formidable tables too early. Exercises for translation from 
and into Ukrainian are given throughout, together with samples of typical 
proverbs and idioms and a vocabulary. The literary reading texts given 
in the later lessons are a very happy and characteristic choice* Such 
texts as the poem CTen by Pan’ko Kulish, the selected lyrics from Shev- 
chenko, and the passage by Panas Myrnyj entitled Becna b yKpaxni 
are a delightful introduction to Ukrainian literature. The material is 
divided into 39 lessons, with a summary of the main points of the mor- 
phology and a very full and reliable vacabulary at the end and also a 
(rather rough) map of the Ukrainian-speaking territory* 
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From a practical point of view it is to be regretted that the brief 
introduction to the phonetics of Ukrainian is so sketchy and unreliable 
as a guide to the pronunciation. To say that the letter h is pronounced 
like the y in English '' myth '' is to leave the learner virtually m the 
dark as to the real quality of this characteristically Ukrainian vowel. 
The information about the pronunciation of :fi and ii i^ also not consistent. 
Nor is it true to say that all verbs in Ukrainian have a gender. In the 
academic transcription of ^5, m, the accent is erroneously omitted. 
(And is r really pronounced like ^ in home '' in all parts of the Ukraine ?) 

The English-speaking student must also be warned that the alphabet 
and accidence used in this book are not in all respects identical with that 
adopted in the Ukrainian S.S.R. in their latest Orthography (YEpaiHOBKHS 
npaBonnc, published by the Ukrainian Commissariat of Education, Kiev, 
1946). The Canadian authors, although they mention and quote freely 
from the Soviet Ukrainian poet, Pavlo TychJ/na, ignore his work as 
Minister of Education. In fact, he has helped in evolving an orthography 
for Ukrainian which, while preserving its traditional, largely phonetic 
and consistent, individual character, yet does not deliberately differentiate 
Ukrainian from its sister languages, Byelorussian and Russian. 

The main differences between the two works are on the following 
points : 


The Gen. sg. of fern, ^-sterns nouns 
Forms of the 3rd person personal 
pronoun with h- . 

Instr. sg. masc. and neut. of yaect 
90 


Compound ordinal numerals 

3i etc 

The Past Participle Active in 


Lucky] and Rudnyckyj IIpaBonHC 


-H or i 
can 

ycHM (an error ?) 
?^eB'aTflec5iT 

(archaic according 
to Kalynovych) 
may have ordinal 
form throughout 
niBTpera, niBaBepra, 

given 


only i 

must be used after 
prepositions. 
yciM 

aeBHHOCTO 


ordinal form only 
in last figure 
not mentioned 

omitted 


There are occasional inadequacies of grammatical definition and slips 
in English. For instance, to mention a few salient points : On p. 22 
Becna is not a good example of a closed syllable according to the Slavonic 
division of syllables Be-cna. The meanings of the declensions are piot 
given till p. 55. P. 42 : hand's, head's window's, book's, bed's [sic]. 
P. 69 states that the personal pronouns are always used with the Past 
Xense. P. 80 : BijjjTinHe means smart-money " or paying off," rather 
than pittance." It is also to be regretted that the aspects (p. 117) 
and the prepositions (p. 133) are not dealt with more clearly and methodic- 
ally. No guidance is given as to which prefix the student should use 
to render an ordinary perfective with no additional meaning, formed from 
a simple verb. More examples are needed of the use of prepositions," 
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The authors are to be thanked by English-speaking people for throwing 
much light on “ the unknown depths of the Ukrainian language and also 
on its power and beauty. 

R, G. A. DE Bray. 


Manuel du Vieux Slave, Tome I, Grammaire ; Tome II, Textes et Glossaire, 
By Andr6 Vaillant ; pp. 369 -f- pp. 126 (Collection de manueis 
publi^e par ITnstitut d'Etudes Slaves, VI, Paris, 1948). 

The instruments of research in Old Church Slavonic have been enriched 
by a very valuable handbook, for which students and scholars will remain 
grateful to the distinguished French Slavonic philologist, Andr6 Vaillant. 

After Leskien's handbook, which reached the 6th edition in 1922, 
several handbooks and grammars of Old Church Slavonic have been 
written by outstanding scholars, each treating this first literary language 
of the Slavs mainly from a historical point of view : V. Vondrik, AUUrchen- 
slavishe Grammatik, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1912 ; S. Kurbakin, Le vieux 
slave, Paris, 1929 ; P. Diels, AUkirchenslavische Grammatik (with an 
anthology), Heidelberg, 1932 ; M. Weingart, RukovSf jazyka staroslo- 
vinskdho, Praha, 1937-1938. N. van Wijk's Ceschichie der altkirchen- 
slavischen Sprache, I (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931) considers the grammar of 
O.C.S. from an historical point of view, but it pays attention also to the 
structure of the language as it stands in the texts. 

Vaillant's handbook has broken with the historical and applies the 
descriptive method almost exclusively, carrying van Wijk’s attempt to 
the end. He explains Old Church Slavonic as a system in itself, eliminat- 
ing comparisons with other linguistic systems, and avoiding the history 
of the language, not being concerned with its developments. The author 
however confesses that it is impossible wholly to eliminate the com- 
parative and historical points of views in the study of a language which 
represents two centuries of literary development and covers a territory 
from Moravia to Macedonia and even up into eastern Slav lands. 

When you have to distinguish between old and new in Old Church 
Slavonic, you are compelled to use the comparative method : so the 
author cannot avoid comparing the language he describes even with 
Greek, whose literary language was imitated by the Slav translators. 
By adopting the descriptive method he has succeeded in presenting to 
the student the clear system of the language based on its own structure 
and not confused by historical excursions* The description is not based 
on an entirely new re-examination of the texts. Textual studies have 
still to be made in Old Church Slavonic, and good editions are not available 
for all texts, but the author has re-examined some and has compared 
them with the Greek original. This has given him a sure foundation for 
his study. 

After a succinct introduction, which gives the main bibliographic 
data of the subject, the material is treated in four chapters. The 
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Russian studies, and the '' joy of discoveries '' in a new field of research. 
This preface as a whole would have certainly exceeded the scope of the 
monograph in French. However, it would have been quite useful to 
find at least an extract containing Stahlin's bibliographical comments. 

Leo Loewenson, 

Khresiomaiiya j)0 Istorii S,S.S,R. Tom 1 . S. Drevneysliikhivremen do 
kontsa XVII veka. Sostavili : V. L Lebedev, M. N. Tikho- 
mirow, V. E. Syroechkovsky. 3~E Izdanie, Ispravlennoe I Dopol- 
nennoe. (Chrestomathy of the History of the U.S.S.R, VoL I : 
From the earliest times to the end of the XVII century. Compiled 
by V. J. Lebedev, M. N. Tikhomirov, V. E. Syroechkovsky. 3rd 
rev. and augm. ed.) Moscow, 1949, pp. 5 ^ 7 - 

Although since it was first published, in 1937, the basic design, and in 
particular the chronological arrangement of this '' Aid for Teachers of 
History in Secondary Schools has remained unaltered — the selection 
and grouping of historical texts have been overhauled for the 3rd edition 
once more, and almost as thoroughly as for the 2nd in 1939. There has 
been also a tendency to increase the number of dogmatic labels. The 
documents are reproduced as before — partly in extenso and partly in 
extracts, and old texts are again accompanied by translations into modern 
Russian. 

But the actual revision of the material seems to have been less 
thorough. In any case one rather conspicuous error of fact which first 
emerged in the 2nd edition has again been overlooked in spite of the 
sharp scrutiny to which according to the prefatory note the 3rd edition 
had been submitted before publication. The anonymous eye-witness's 
account, describing the Moscow rising in 1648, reproduced in the 2nd 
edition on pp. 370-^75, and reprinted in the present volume on pp. 408-14 
and with literally the same wrong comment — is not the so-called Dutch 
Pamphlet ", but a German report found in Stockholm (cf. the relevant 
details in The Moscow Rising 0/1648, in this Review, No. 68, pp. 146 sqq,, 
and in particular notes 15 and 23). The mistake is more than strange 
in view of the correct reference to the original publication of the German 
Document. 

L. L. 

Stalin and the Poles. Ed. Bronislaw Kusnierz ; Hollis & Carter, London, 
1949, pp. XX and 317, i6s. 

This volume, modest in size and restrained in tone, is everything else 
than trifling in content and implications. True to its sub-title '' An 
Indictment of the Soviet Leaders " it sets out what is called by August 
Zaleski in a brief Foreword the painful truth " about the way the Soviet 
Union has taken the fate of the Polish nation into its own hands and, in 
effect, refused to let anyone else have any say in the whole matter. The 
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indictment is severe in that it relates the post-war lot of the Polish 
nation to the treaty of 23rd August 1939 between the Soviet Union and 
Nazi Germany and to the grim speech of M. Molotov delivered six weeks 
later. The main body of Part I deals with the actions of the Soviet 
leaders m the occupied provinces of Eastern Poland — the annexation 
and the mass deportations, and with the murder of the 8,000 Polish officers 
at Katyn. The final word has not yet been said with regard to this last 
matter, but until Moscow explains to the outside world the points raised 
on pp. 106-08, the Soviet authorities cannot escape the grave suspicion 
resting on them. 

Part II sets out step by step the series of moves made, even before 
the outbreak of war, but still more with the mounting dissolution of the 
German armies in 1943-1944, in the direction of undermining the authority 
of the legal, and by no means indifferent, Government in London, and 
the foisting of a puppet administration on the country, to the exclusion 
of all influences on affairs which might in any way question the ambitious 
claims of the Soviet idea and ideal of life to be arbiter of the nation's 
future. One feature of this was the harsh treatment shown to the Home 
Army which had done so much to help in the defeat of Hitler’s hosts 
— it seemed as though to have risked life and property in the cause had 
become a crime rather than a recommendation. The last seventy pages 
set out the sequence of events since 1945, through the elections of January 
1947 and the creation of a one-Party regime, by which Poland has been 
made a satellite state of the U.S.S.R. This book represents one point 
of view and that is the author’s purpose ; we await with interest an 
adequate reply from the other side. 


W, J, Rose. 
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The Editor, 

The Slavonic Review, 


39 Hillway, 
N.6. 

8 December 1949. 


I 

At the outset of her review of my book, Man and Plan in Soviet Economy, 
Dr. Margaret Miller asserts that it relies largely on '' long quotations '' 
from Lenin, Stalin, Kautsky and others, and from the proceedings of 
Communist meetings ; buttressing this with the insinuation that the 
reader of the book is expected to accord '' uncritical admiration and 
credence to such authorities/' 

To borrow from her own vocabulary, her statement is a distortion 
. . . particularly misleading for less experienced students." 

The illustrative quotations from Lenin, Stalin, other Soviet leaders, 
Communist Party resolutions — and Kautsky — ^number 45 : and their 
aggregate length is 29 pages, out of a total of 291 pages of text. I wonder 
whether Dr. Miller would have thought this proportion so excessive, and 
the quotations themselves such " dull reading," if they had been made 
in order to demonstrate what she calls " negative aspects of government 
policies on the life of the ordinary people " ? 

Moreover, Dr. Miller actually refrains from mentioning that in every 
case these statements of policy by Soviet leaders are accompanied by 
numerous facts and figures — ^taking much greater space in the book — 
by which the reader can judge whether the statements bear any relation 
to the reality of Soviet economy. For a reviewer who professes that, 
on the working of the Soviet economic machine, " it is hardly possible 
to have too much information," this is a somewhat strange omission. 

Yet it is characteristic. Dr. Miller asserts that industrialisation " has 
involved serious sacrifices in the standard of living of the workers." If 
this means anything at all, it means not merely that at one stage — 
the first Five Year Plan — ^there were such sacrifices, but that they apply 
to the whole period since 1929. She does not attempt to challenge the 
ample evidence to the contrary (e.g. in my pp. 28, 34, x8i, 183-87, 228 ; 
or in Dobb, Soviet Economic Development, pp. 285-88), i.e. that the 
temporary sacrifices of the first Plan (1929-1932) were more than com- 
pensated by the swift rise in living standards from the end of 1934 onwards, 
up to the outbreak of war. There are, moreover, precise figures of 
consumer goods bought by the population (e.g. Markus and Arutiunyan, 
pp. 527, 364) to disprove her suggestion that price movements " went 
far to cancel out " these improvements. As for the situation today, 
after all the destruction of the war, let her try to challenge the evidence 
of the recent Scottish miners* delegation on the subject. 
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Again, without discriminating between kulaks, middle peasants and 
village poor, Dr, Miller sweepmgly asserts that the agricultural revolution 
“ has meant a violent and painful change in the traditional possessive 
attitude of the peasant towards his land '' — a change on which she suggests 
I am silent. She conveniently evades the crucial question : painful for 
whom ? She ignores the years (1925-1929) when expanding agricultural 
co-operation (45 per cent, of households) and bulk contracting with the 
State (nearly all industrial crops and 20 per cent, of grain crops) prepared 
millions of peasants for the '' violent change. She ignores the inrush 
into the collective farms in the summer and autumn of 1929. She ignores 
the striking fact of 1930 — ^that even after the “ compulsory collectivisa- 
tion '' of the winter months had been severely repressed, and full freedom 
of the peasants to leave the collective farms at will had been restored, 
24 per cent, still remained ; and equally ignores the steady rise of 
voluntary entries to over 60 per cent, by October 1931. And she makes 
the same mistake as Hitler when she imagines — against all the material 
evidence — that collective farmers today have any less sense of possession 
of their flourishing co-operative enterprise than they had as poor and 
middle peasants (95 per cent, of the total peasantry). 

But my book was not written as a history of Soviet economic develop- 
ment. What historical material it contains serves only to illustrate the 
growth of particular features in Soviet economic structure today. And 
on those features Dr. Miller's review contains a series of no less unpardon- 
able misrepresentations of fact, as well as distortions of what I have 
written. 

She has the hardihood to impute to the fourth Five Year Plan the 
'' specific intention ... to enhance the defensive power " of the U.S.S.R. 
'' before any mention is made of raising living standards." In reality, the 
words she quotes come from the fifth of a series of clauses, of which the 
second states that the aim is "to promote agriculture and the industries 
producing consumer goods in order to raise the material wellbeing of the 
people of the Soviet Union and to secure an abundance of the principal 
items of consumption goods " {Law on the Five Year Plan, London, 1946, 
p. 9). 

She suggests that it is because of the turnover tax (the main source 
of accumulation for capital investment) that most Soviet people " still 
live at a very low level of general comfort." This Olympian " forgetful- 
ness " of the results of German devastation on living standards is all the 
more shocking because the book she is reviewing provides considerable 
material on the question (pp. 40-52, 199-201, 244-45) — a fact which she 
also forgets to communicate to her readers. 

Dr* Miller refers ambiguously to " political control over collective farm 
administration " doing " much to nullify the freedom of the peasants." 
If she means that the public authorities— Ministries and local Soviets 
—have power to prevent management committees from breaking the law 
by maldistribution of funds or wilful negligence, she is merely stating 
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the obvious. Soviet economy works through planning, not anarchy. 
But the plans are drawn up with the maximum participation of the 
peasants themselves : of this I provide many pages of evidence (pp. 188-99, 
2ii“i7) — and this evidence my reviewer once again ignores, just as she 
ignores the material demonstrating how severely outside interference with 
the freedom of the collective farmers to plan and manage has been 
condemned (pp. 205-09, 218-19). 

She complains that I give no idea of the weight of compulsory deliveries 
to the Government, a heavy burden on the peasants,*' Yet on p, 169 
I give exactly what she wants — ^the total proportion of deliveries in kind, 
both compulsory (fixed-price) and contractual (higher-price) — 137 per 
cent, of the harvest. To speak of this as “ a heavy burden," when the 
peasants pay no rent or mortgage interest, and only a very low tax in 
cash, is grotesque. 

Dr, Miller attempts, in dealing with my chapter on Socialist emulation, 
to make me responsible for her own comparisons between capitalism and 
communism. But this is what the Russians call '' s bolnoi golovy na 
zdorovuyu." I must repudiate the honour. The passage she quotes 
(p. 161) makes no such comparison, nor does any other in my own text 
(although there are such comparisons in two quotations from Lenin). 
The reason is obvious. My book was written to promote ** better under- 
standing of the strength as well as of the difficulties of the Soviet economic 
system," not to compare it with that prevailing at present in Great 
Britain. Had matters been otherwise. Dr. Miller can be assured that 
the comparisons would not have been confined to incidental references 
in my Afterword, when dealing with the 1947 White Paper. But it is 
an old story — as old as 1917 — ^that one cannot even begin factual 
correction of the oceans of falsehood told about the U.S.S.R. without 
being accused of " communist propaganda." 

However, Dr. Miller involves herself in considerable difficulties by 
her attempts to decry Socialist emulation. She makes its existence 
dependent upon a dangerously low level of productivity " among the 
Soviet workers. Why, in that case, has it become particularly extensive 
and effective since 1935, in the shape of the Stakhanov movement, a form 
of emulation specifically dependent upon the effort of highly-skilled 
workers ? She assures us that the same thing can and does happen 
every day in the working of the capitalist system " ; but unfortunately 
omits to mention where this inspiring spectacle can be observed. Had 
she condescended to give her readers some notion of the concrete evidence 
accumulated in my book (pp. 111-37, 140-60), they might well be asking 
her the same question. Again, as regards getting the workers to produce 
more in order to be able to enjoy a higher standard of living, she says 
herself that in Great Britain it is a lesson . , , which the T.U.C. and 
the mass of the people do not readily absorb " ; but seeks consolation 
in the statement that the Soviet Government meets in this respect " as 
many difficulties as does a capitalist government/* Yet it is only her 
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cavalier treatment of the evidence that permits her to venture this : 
the Soviet Union has had a growing Socialist emulation movement for 
many years, now involving tens of millions and performing miracles of 
reconstruction, based on that very “ lesson/' I give ample evidence for 
this — but Dr. Miller, intent upon my dull quotations from Lenin and 
Stalin, forgets to mention it. 

'' Any virile and patriotic people in times of acute national peril and 
crisis," she writes, would display the same “ special efforts put into 
restoring war-devastated cities, etc." Very well. No one can deny 
these qualities to the people of Britain. Why is it, then, that the hideous 
traces of war damage are being so rapidly wiped out in Soviet cities like 
Leningrad, Stalingrad or Kalinin, while far lesser damage still looms so 
painfully obvious in Liverpool and Plymouth, Coventry and London ? 
I can but strongly endorse her advice, however, to study Soviet experience 
in this respect. 

Her minor points " also call for some comment. She states that 
high-pressure propaganda makes subscription to State loans practically 
compulsory." This is very remote from the truth, as anyone who has 
worked in a Soviet institution knows : but if it were true, why is it that 
m 1938, when there were over 100 million adult wage-earners and peasants, 
the number of holders of loan bonds (including youth and children) was 
about 50 millions ? She tells her readers that, in mentioning the present 
plan to spend 115 milliard rubles of State funds on making good war 
damage, I am inferring that the State is bestowing a gift upon the 
people." Yet a simple reference to the page she quotes would show that 
no "gifts " are mentioned (her quotation marks, not mine), and that 
the comparison is with the petty amounts to come in by way of reparations 
from Germany, as far as could be foreseen in 1946. 

Perhaps the most fantastic suggestion of all is that in Soviet State 
planning the community has no say " in what it wants to have produced." 
For one thing, the whole process of planning itself involves the Soviet 
community : most of my book is devoted to showing this, and Dr. Miller 
has not once attempted to challenge this central fact. But furthermore, 
the return of easier conditions in the last two years has produced, just 
as it did in the years 1938-1939, constant insistence in the press, that 
managers of Soviet co-operative shops and general stores must study the 
demands of their customers, as well as increasingly frequent conferences 
of trade workers and public, meetings of consumers and factory representa- 
tives, etc. At these meetings there is free expression of " consumers' 
choice " which planners can only ignore at their peril, 

I have left to the last, because it was utterly irrelevant to the character 
of my book. Dr, Miller’s discovery of " the Marxian doctrine of the 
inescapable hostility between the capitalist and communist systems," 
to explain difficulties in " securing cooperation between East and West." 
As applied to relations between capitalist and Socialist States, there 
is no such " doctrine," and never has been. Of course capitalists don't 
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like Socialism, and those whom Marx and Engels — or even Blatchford 
and William Morris — ^would have recognised as Socialists don't like 
capitalism. Of course capitalists don't believe Socialism will w^'ork, and 
Marxists are sure that capitalism will be overthrown by its own workers. 
Of course the first Socialist State was never content to trust its safety to 
that ultimate consummation, and armed itself from the very first, to 
avoid regrettable accidents. Lenin, on one famous occasion during the 
Civil War (1919), even had to remind advocates of a Red Army composed 
of irregulars that armed conflicts with capitalist Slates — not all capitalist 
States — ^were '' inevitable." Of course, too, Soviet leaders have always 
said that if the U.S.S.R. were dragged into war, the chances were that 
some capitalist governments would be missing at the end of the fighting. 

But never has there been any doctrine of " inescapable hostility.” 
On the contrary, Soviet leaders have always insisted on the theoretical 
and practical possibility of peaceful co-existence and collaboration with 
the capitalist world, if even part of the latter wanted it. 

When Dr. Miller writes of distortions and omissions," one is reminded 
of the good old Russian saying, chya by Korova ne mychala, tvoya 
by molchala." 


II 

G. V. Plekhanov evidently possesses for Mr. Berlin all that power of 
romantic inspiration which Marxists who desert the revolutionary camp 
usually present to those who, in their wishes at least, have buried the 
Marxist cause ; and I have no inclination to interfere in his dithyrambs 
or disturb his illusions. Moreover, I accept in all humility his strictures 
on my translation of In Defence of Materialism ; althougli it is not very 
clear what the almost conclusive evidence " of police forgeries has to 
do with the historically established fact that Chernyshevsky was building 
an illegal revolutionary organisation. 

I am even ready to forgive his assertion that Plekhanov was the 
founder of the Russian Social Democratic Party " — although not even 
the Menshevik writers he quotes (e.g. Dan, Proiskhozhdenie Bolshevizma, 
or Martov's chapters in the Granat Istoria Rossii v XIX Veke), for all 
their tributes to Plekhanov's pioneering work in popularising Marxism, 
hint at such a defiance of historical facts. 

But Mr. Berlin complains of my introduction. He talks of my 
" masters " and my " faithful reproduction of the present Soviet party 
line " on Plekhanov's differences with Lenin. He airily advises me to 
look at the documents of the Party." I change masters for the time 
being, and follow his advice. What do I find ? 

First and in general, that my account of Plekhanov's lapses from 
grace,” i.e. of his siding in 1904-1908 with the Menshevik policy of support 
for the liberal bourgeoisie, and of his ridiculing the alternative policy of 
fighting for the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry," coincides not merely with the History of the Communisi 
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'Party, but also with Plekhanov’s own writings of the period (volumes 
XIII and XV of his Collected Works), 

Secondly and particularly, that while at the moment of Plekhanov's 
break with Lenm (November 1903) the issue seemed to be one of organisa- 
tion, and of what Mr. Berlin calls differing temperaments — just as 
the break between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks had seemed at the Party 
congress a few months before— in a very short time it turned out that 
behind questions of organisation (as always in politics) lay profound 
theoretical differences. These differences were already hinted at by 
Plekhanov himself in January 1904 [A Sad Misunderstanding) and May 
1904 {Centralism or Bonapartism) ; and a full admission of this, '' not 
altogether surprisingly omitted by Mr. Berlin, was made by Plekhanov 
as early as July-August 1904 (TA^ Working Class and the Social-Democratic 
Intelligentsia), 

Thirdly, that by November 1905 it was quite clear — again on the 
evidence of Plekhanov himself (e.g. No. 3 of The Diary of a Social-Demo- 
crat) — ^that, while formally acknowledging the revolutionary possibilities 
of the Russian peasantry, Plekhanov insisted that for immediate practical 
politics the working class must support the bourgeoisie {not the radical 
Liberals of the Left as Mr. Berlin asserts). He made clear that in his 
view the revolutionary rdle of the Russian peasantry would only begin 
after the revolutionary function of the bourgeoisie — ^still to come in the 
form of a revolutionary democratic government of the capitalists — ^was 
over. 

Fourthly, the alternative to which Lenin was pointing — alliance with 
the peasantry for a rising against Tsardom and against the bourgeoisie, 
to establish the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship '' of the common 
people — Plekhanov was already calling '' betrayal of the proletariat '' 
(April 1905), bourgeois-proletarian dictatorship and Blanquism 
(August 1905), “ irresponsible chatter about insurrection (November 

1905)- 

That was all I said myself of Plekhanov at this time, in my introduc- 
tion. And his own former Menshevik, associates have admitted no less 
— that behind '' differing temperaments '' were differing politics (e.g. 
Volfson, Plekhanov, 1924, pp. 110-13, or Gorev, The First Russian Marxist, 
G, V, Plekhanov, 1923, pp. 41--45). > 

It seems unfortunate that Mr. Berlin, who is so concerned for scholar- 
ship, does not appear to have looked up these elementary facts before 
instructing me in the differences between Plekhanov and Lenin. 

Andrew Rothstein. 


Dr, Miller writes : — 

It is unfortunate that what constitutes the ** truth about the 
Soviet Union cannot at present be objectively ascertained, and must, 
therefore, remain a matter of conjecture and opinion. This will persist 
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as long as the Soviet authorities treat all information on their internal 
economic conditions as State secrets, and fail to publish anything remotely 
approximating to the wide range of facts and figures on industrial and 
social developments made freely available in comitries such as the U.K. 
and the U.S.A, It will also go on until foreign observers of all shades of 
opinion are given reasonable facilities for travel inside the U.S.S.R. 

The reasons for the adoption of the policy of secrecy leading to the 
present abnormal state of affairs are, of course, far too deep-seated and 
complex for any brief discussion. But mention may be made of the 
dilemma in which Soviet authorities have found themselves since the 
beginning of the five-year plans, in their endeavour to reconcile the two 
incompatibles of rapidly industrialising a poor and predominantly agricul- 
tural country on the basis of internal resources on the one hand, and, on 
the other, building up the legend that this can be accomplished without 
any sacrifice in the standard of living of the population. 

The driving force behind this endeavour has been the conviction, 
held with a high degree of emotional intensity, that the Soviet Union, 
as the leading representative of socialism in a capitalist world, is sur- 
rounded by enemies who will interpret any admission of hardship inside 
the U.S.S.R. as a sign of weakness. 

It is obvious that Mr. Rothstein shares this conviction, and its attend- 
ant delusions of persecution, to the full, and that any effort to meet his 
objections on a basis of reason is doomed to failure. The following brief 
observations are accordingly addressed to readers who are able to take 
more detached views. 

The actual number of pages occupied by the illustrative quotations 
from Lenin et al. is beside the point. What matters is that these people 
are all leaders or convinced supporters of the Soviet r6gime, and their 
'' facts and figures are not susceptible of any independent check. There 
is therefore no reason why their conclusions should be uncritically accepted 
outside the U.S.S.R. 

Controversy on the standard of living in the U.S.S.R. is bound to be 
inconclusive as long as the Soviet authorities do not publish a cost of 
living index or other official data against which the statements of Mr* 
Rothstein and others could be evaluated. In the absence of any such 
information, discussion can only be a matter of assertion and counter- 
assertion. 

Mr. Rothstein's views on collectivisation are based on the ptemise, 
unacceptable to Western democratic opinion, that because the ** kulaks 
are a minority, it is justifiable to disregard their views and liquidate them 
as a class. He also fails to explain why, if collectivisation had gained 
such universal acceptance before the outbreak of the recent war, the 
Soviet Government has had to make such strenuous efforts in the last 
few years to re-impose controls loosened by the exigences of war. 

It is of little importance whether the official announcement of the 
fourth Five-Yeat Plan gives second, fifth or any other place to declarations 
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of intentions with regard to raising the material well-being of the popula- 
tion. What does matter is the proportion of the national resources 
which the plan does in fact allocate to industries producing the means 
of production as compared with those serving the needs of consumers, 
and this, as is well known, is heavily weighted in favour of the former. 

To say that socialist emulation serves as a useful means of raising the 
level of skill among Russia’s unskilled workers is not in any way to decry 
the significance of the movement. Among the skilled workers, its 
popularity is surely bound up with the very extensive system of piece- 
work and bonuses which relate effort and material reward as closely as 
possible, over the whole field of economic endeavour. 

The internal trading system in the U.S.S.R. has never functioned at 
a high level of efficiency, and the fact that periodic campaigns are 
instituted to enforce improvements in service to the consumers does not 
prove that the mass of Soviet citizens has any real say in drawing up the 
plan, or in influencing the amount of capital investment in the light 
industries — ^the only means of securing for them more adequate supplies 
of consumer goods. 

In his final paragraph Mr. Rothstein is merely playing with words. 
Hostility between the communist and capitalist systems may be variously 
described as a doctrine, a belief, an attitude of mind, or anything else. 
The capitalist world however has to reckon, not with words and phrases, 
but with the acts and policies of the Soviet Government. These reflect 
all too clearly the belief that every capitalist state is an implacable -enemy 
and that only the destruction of thesse states can ensure the safety of the 
Soviet Union. No amount of smooth talking about peaceful co-exist- 
ence ” can veil the unwelcome fact of Soviet intransigence in this respect, 
or transfer the whole burden of preserving peace on to the shoulders of 
capitalist countries. 

Margaret Miller, 


Mr, L Berlin writes : — 

Mr. Rothstein clings to his mis-statements with a most regrettable 
persistence, and it seems best to try to dispose of them in his own order, 
here and now. 

I. The Chernyshevsky case. On page 67 of his book Mr. Rothstein 
observes that the eminent publicist was arrested while actively engaged 
in forming a secret organisation aimed at armed insurrection ” and this, 
he adds in his letter, is a historically established fact.^’ While there is 
some evidence to suggest that Chernyshevsky was in touch with, and 
sjmpathetic to, individual members of underground organisations, I 
knw of no evidence for holding that he was himself engaged in building 
a revolutionary organisation.” This was precisely the charge of the 
Tsarist police supported by forgeries and later exposed by Lenake and 
other Socialist scholars. I can only conclude that Mr. Rothstein must 
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have access to unpublished data for the opposite conclusion. Not even 
the Shorter History of the Communist Party goes as far as he. 

2. The causes of Plekhanov's break with Lenm. On this Mr. Roth- 
stein is quite explicit and certainly wrong. In his introduction (p. 23) 
he writes Plekhanov's errors of 1903-5 . . . centred round his refusal 
to accept Lenin's conception of the Russian proletariat as ally of the 
peasantry and leader of the people m the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
and round his own counter-conception that only the bourgeoisie could 
play that part." And he makes this point again elsewhere (p. 13, lines 
18-24, and p. 13, suh fin,), in which he correctly ascribes to Plekhanov 
the Social Democratic view whereby " the coming Russian revolution 
was bourgeois in character ... led by the bourgeoisie." The unwary 
reader would assume from Mr. Rothstein's account that Lenm believed 
the opposite of this, and that his somewhat obscure formula of " bourgeois- 
democratic revolution " was opposed to alliance with the bourgeoisie, 
or at any rate left the bourgeoisie out. But it was Lenin who wrote 
on the 18/31 January 1905 (Vperyod No. 4), "We Social Democrats 
can and must march independently from the revolutionaries of bour- 
geois democracy hut we must go arm tn arm with them when the 
rising occurs . . . when we attack the Bastille of the accursed enemy 
of the entire Russian people " (my italics), and in Two Tactics (1905) 
he observes, " only the most complete ignoramuses can disregard the 
bourgeois character of the democratic upheaval which is occurring ; only 
the most naive optimists can fail to remember how little the mass of 
the workers still know about the purposes of socialism and the methods 
of its realisation . . . whoever wishes to move towards socialism along 
a road other than that of political democracy must inevitably arrive at 
absurd and reactionary conclusions both economic and political." Of 
course there were profound differences both in general outlook and of 
«tactics between Lenin and Plekhanov, of which the split over the organisa- 
tional question in 1903 was merely the climax. There is a strong strain 
of " direct action " Blanquism in Who are the Friends of the People, 
which Plekhanov condemned as early as 1901 in a letter to Axelrod (cp. 
Plekhanov's letter to Vera Zassulich in the correspondence of Plekhanov 
and Axelrod, voL 2. p. 167, Russian text). Of course I should not deny 
that Plekhanov distrusted the peasantry more than Lenin, despite the 
pro-peasant Menshevik resolution at the Geneva Congress, 1905 (Iskra 
No. 100, supplement) which advocated forcible seizure of the land and 
demanded that the " anti-revolutionary and anti-proletarian character 
of bourgeois democracy of all shades " be fully explained to the workers ; 
nor is Menshevik support at this Congress of the control by local com- 
mittees of peasants, as against the Bolshevik demand for nationalisation 
of the land, a move against or away from, the peasant masses. 

But the crucial point is that the notion of the inevitable bour- 
geois stage before the final seizure of power by the proletariat (or the 
proletariat in combination with the poorer peasants) is a social democratic 
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dogma, defended by Plekhanov against Marx himself and shared alike 
by Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 

Two Tactics is quite unequivocal about this : the democratic revolu- 
tion in Russia will not weaken, but will strengthen the domination of 
the bourgeoisie.'' No doubt Lenin said many things inconsistent with 
the above at this and other times ; but then the consistent Lenin is a 
figment of the thirties and forties. There is no evidence that Lenin 
abandoned this particular position or its corollary — that the first revolu- 
tion must be bourgeois in character and establish a democratic republic 
— before his sudden volte face in 1917 {vide Lenin's sharp attacks on his 
own Bolshevik left in 1915-1916). Mr. Rothstem maintains in his letter 
that Lenin differed from Plekhanov in wanting a proletarian-peasant 
rising against the bourgeoisie in 1903-1905, which is not compatible with 
Lenin's disbelief in an anti-bourgeois dictatorship until 1917, and his 
attacks on Trotsky and Parvus, who preached it, precisely for this glaring 
heresy against Marxist orthodoxy. While it is true that Plekhanov 
sided with Lenin on the organisational question at the 1903 Congress, 
the alliance did not last long, because, left face to face with Lenin, Plek- 
hanov became more and more nervous of Lenin's obviously authoritarian 
leanings towards dictatorship by the Party which derived from Babeuf 
and Tkachov rather than Marx. The conflict was one between two 
conceptions of Russian Marxism, the democratic — soft " — theory held 
by Martov and Rosa Luxemburg, and Lenin's Jacobin (or Communard) 
belief in the suppression of dissidents by the nucleus of professional 
revolutionaries, which had little in common with Western social demo- 
cracy. Mr. Rothstein deplores Plekhanov's condemnation of the Moscow 
Rising in 1905, although its benefits from the point of view of Russian 
socialism are not clear ; but even if Plekhanov was wrong in this, it was 
a difference about strategy and not about the peasants versus the 
bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Rothstein's thesis, which has no application to his chosen date of 
1903-1905, is perhaps more plausible after 1907 when Plekhanov certainly 
quarrelled with Lenin and wanted his followers to vote for the Kadet 
list ; and thereafter the differences between the two men did include — 
although not very prominently — a difference of attitude to the peasants, 
only thinly disguised by the manifestos of the two factions of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party, After this date Lenin's stress on an alliance 
with the peasants does crop up, but it is incomparably less important 
than the fundamental difference of conception of the duties and purposes 
of socialists and revolutionaries which emerged so dramatically in 1917. 
Plekhanov’s Menshevik biographers, cited by Mr. Rothstein, reasonably 
say that behind “ differing temperaments there were differing politics," 
and this somewhat obvious point triumphantly advanced by Mr. Rothstein 
is one on which in my review I laid if anything too much importance. 
But what has this to do with the point under discussion ? Radical 
differences, of course, there were, but to reduce them to a difference of 
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attitude, in 1903-1905, (a) towards the peasants and (d) towards the part 
to be played by the bourgeoisie, when (a) was at most one among many 
points of difference, and that only at a later date, and (d) did not, after 
Lenin’s early pre-Marxist writings, emerge explicitly until 1917 — that 
really does seem, to me to be an extraordinary declaration in an uncensorcd 
publication in 1950, I may have misjudged Mr. Rothstein’s motives ; 
but not, I fear, the reliability of his conclusions. 

Isaiah Berlin. 


ERRATA 

In H, Batowski’s '' Poles and their Fellow Slavs in 1848,” No, 69, 
404-12. 

p. 404, 1. 7 : in 1848 should read in 1848-49 

1. 3 from bottom : Wiad. Wisiocki should read Wiad. T, 
Wisiocki 

p, 405, 1. 16 from bottom : 2a6ek should read 2d6ek 

1. 3 from bottom : up to the Congress, should read up to 
the Congress of Prague 

p. 406, 1 , 4: Italian and 'Polish should read Italian and ^Slavic 

1 . 20 : reaching as far as the Slavs of Austria should read 
reaching also sometimes the Slavs of Austria 
p. 407, 1 . II from bottom : with the Polish nation should read with 
the Polish policy in Slavic matters 
p. 408, 1 . 4 : in Italy should read in Italy in March 1848 

1 . 21 : and the Adriatic should read and the Adriatic and 
Black Sea 

1 . 3 from bottom : 'Pucit should read Puci6 
p, 409, 1 . II : Peter I, who as an adorer of Russia should read 
Peter II, who although an adorer of Russia 
1. 2 from bottom : Polish 6migr6s should read Polish left 
Emigres 

p. 413, note 28 : Butashevich and Pietrashevsky should read Buta- 
shevich-Petrashevsky 



A PARTING WORD 

After fifteen years of association with this 
Review, including a short period as responsible 
Editor, the undersigned lays down his office 
with this number. He wishes to thank all who 
have helped so loyally during rather difficult 
times, and to wish his successor the same 
co-operation which he himself enjoyed. 

William J. Rose. 
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